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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The change in the style of the American Journal of Education from New to 
National Series, in 1867, was made in the ejcpecta lion of including in its quar- 
terly^ issues the Monthly Circulars of the Commissioner of Education, and, in 
supplementary volumes each year, the Annual Reports of the Department, so far 
as these Circulars and Reports shoflld prove of natiopnl interest and of permanent 
Tftlue. Although the expense of this additional circulation given to public docu- 
ments was borne by the publisher of the Journal, of wl:ich the Commissioner had 
editorial supervision, without, however, any other pecuniary interest than a 
written stipulation that he should not be paid in any way for his services as 
editor, and should not share in any profit from the sale or subscription list of 
the Journal, but should' assume all losses sustained in this 8pecii\l enterprise 
within the |ieriod covered by the arrangement, the fact was misunderstood, and 
the plan was soon discontinued, with the announcement at the time that the 
editor would publish, at his own expense, an edition of such reports as he should 
issue as Commissioner, and should consider of permanent value, in separate vol- 
umes of the Journal. In the execution of this promise the following Special Re- 
port on the Educational Interests of the District of Columbia, submitted to the 
Senate in 1868, and to the House, with some modifications, in 1870, is issued from 
plates owned by the editor, as one of the regular volumes of the Journal. It will 
be followed by at least two more volumes, one devoted to an exposition of Sys- 
tems of Public Instruction in States, which have not heretofore been treated in 
this Journal, and the second, devoted to Technical Schools, or instruction in the 
principles of science as applied to the arts of peace and war. These volumes are 
part of a comprehensive survey of national education in different countries, which 
was a lending object in the original establish meut of the Journal, and has not 
been lost sight of in any year of its continuance. 

HENRY BARNARD. 
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LETTER OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Sm : In pursuance of a resolution of the House of Eepresentatives, 
dated January 17, 1870, I have the honor herewith to communicate 
^^ such information respecting the existing systems and institutions of 
education in the District of Columbia " as I have collected, under a res- 
olution of Congress passed March 30, 1867, together with suggestions, 
which, in the light of the experience of other cities, might make the sys- 
tem more eflGective, and worthy of the capital of the nation. 

This information and these suggestions are contained in the following 
documents, which, with exception of a few pages, are ready for publica- 
tion, and would have been printed much • sooner, under a vote of the 
Senate dated July 1868, but for causes which the Commissioner could 
not control. These documents embrace — 

I. The results of a census of the population of the District, taken by 
the Commissioner of Education with the cooperation of the municipal 
authorities of the District, under the direct agency of an experienced < 
statistician, Dr. Franklin Hough, of Kew York, assisted by the super- 
intendent and force of the Metropolitan Police. ' 

The general results of this inquiry, as soon as reached, were commu- 
nicated to the public and the municipal authorities of the District, and 
have been made the basis of the distribution of funds by the school au- 
thorities. But the document will be found to contain a large amount 
of information as to the number, ages by single years, distribution, and 
nationality of the juvenile population, with the occupation, peculiar con- 
dition, and resources of the people, and the general results of the sys- 
tem and means of education in actual operation in the District. 

II. The results, in part, of an inquiry into the action of the National 
Government and the special ordinances and regulations of the cities of 
Washington and Greorgetown, and the action of the school authoritiee 
in these cities and the county in reference to public schools and educa- 
tion generally in the District. This inquiry was intended to be exhaust- 
ive, in regard not only to the number, buildings and material equip- 
ment, attendance, and teaching force, but also as to the subjects and 
aids of instruction, not only of the public schools, so designated, but of 
every institution of learning which existed at the time of the inquiry, 
onder any form of legal organization, or which had received pecuniary 
aid to any extent &om Congress or from the municipal authorities of the 
District 

The incompleteness of the original inquiry, although minute and sat- 
isfactory as to the principal features of the existing system^ of public 
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schools, has necessitated another and a more searching investigation 
into the historical development of education generally, the results of 
which, so far as ready for publication, will be found in the Appendix, 
(B, G.) A portion (B) is not yet complete, nor the results, so far as as- 
certained, made ready for publication ; and as it is the basis of the spe- 
cific recommendations which the Commissioner will submit for the reor- 
ganization of the public schools of the District, it will be completed at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The portion (C) already prepared by Mr. M. B. Goodwin, which gives 
the history of the schools of the colored population prior and subsequent 
to their national emancipation, is so complete a vindication of their will- 
ingness to be taught and ability to profit by the best and highest in- 
struction, that I would respectfully ask for this document, together with 
another folioed with it, (D,) which gives the legal status of the colored 
population as to schools and education in the several States, the print- 
ing of an extra number of copies to meet the application for the same 
already made in consequence of the interest awakened in the progress 
of the investigation. 

III. To judge of the "relative efficiency of the systems of public 
schools now in operation in the District," according to the direction of 
the original resolution on which the information was collected, an in- 
quiry was instituted into the organization and actual operation of the 
public schools of the largest cities of the United States, and of a few of 
the national capitals of Europe — ^the results of which are given in the 
report and documents herewith communicated, (F, G, H, I.) They will 
be found, on examination, to embrace — 

1. An outline of the system, and a summary of the statistics of public 
schools in the capitals and principal cities of the several States, where a 
system of public schools exists. 

2. A Digest of Eules and Regulations, adopted by the highest school 
authorities in forty-nine cities on every important feature of school 
administration. 

3. Tables exhibiting the principal items of school expenditures, and 
cost per pupil, in public schools, in sixty of the largest cities, with 
the aggregate of taxable property, and, the amount and rate of taxation 
in the same, for schools and other purposes. 

4. Salaries paid to superintendents, inspectors, and teachers (male 
and female) of public schoola 

5. Plans, dimensions and cost of public school-houses recently erected 
in cities — supplementary to the Special Report on School Architecture, 
Part II, submitted in 1868. 

6. Subjects and courses of instruction, in detail, in the public schools 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Oincinnati, Ohicago, St. Louis, &c. 

7. Outline of the system and stajistics of the public schools of Berlin^ 
Dresden, and Vienna, with notes on the system of public instmction in 
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Prassia, and tables and notes exhibiting the number and grades of 
institations of public instruction in other European cities. 

This document, bb originally projected, is incomplete; but much of 
flie information which belongs to a survey of European city schools will 
be found in the special report, which the Commissioner is prepared to 
submit, on ^^ Scientific and Industrial Education ; an account of systems, 
institutions, and courses of instruction in the principles of science, ap- 
plied to the arts of peace and war in different countries,^ the contents 
of a portion of which is herewith appended, and the document itself as 
part of his communication in answer to resolution of the House. 

8. The German schools in the United States — a document submitted 
by the German Teachers' Society of New York, to explain the reasons 
which induce so many of the German population to support si>ecial 
schools, taught by << teachers trained in the methods of the fatherland," 
in cities, where the public schools offer a general and gratuitous instruc- 
tion to the children of parents of all nationalities. 

The statements made in this document are eminently important ; and 
the claims put forth in it, of the superiority of the best of these schools, 
founded on German models and taught by men trained in the normal 
seminaries of Germany, to our best public schools, in respect to infant 
training {Kind^garten^) the systematic development of the mental fac- 
ulties, scientific attainments of a directly useful character, the universal 
practice of singing, drawing, and gymnastics, and the higher physical 
hygienic condition of the pupils, should arrest the attention of Ameri- 
can teachers and school superintendents. If these claims are weU 
founded, these superior methods and sounder principles of organization 
and arrangement should be more generally and at once introduced into 
our normal schools, and from them become the early possession of our 
teachers and public schools ; and the necessity of separating the chil- 
dren of a common country into schools distinguished by the nationality 
of their iiarents, during the most impressible period of their lives, should 
l)e at once and forever done away with. 

So far as the withdrawal of any i>ortion of this class of children from 
our public schools arises from the absence of facilities for continuing or 
acquiring a knowledge of the German language and literature, this ne- 
cessity might be obviated at once by the introduction of this language 
into the course of study in communities where there already exists a 
demand for it, or where such demand can be created. This addition, 
rightly adjusted, would not only not exclude other branches now taught, 
bat might facilitate their acquisition, as well as be a most valuable dis- 
cipline and attainment in itself. 

9. The German and French system of secondary schools, including 
those of a scientific as well as those of a literary aim. 

To complete this study of th^ relative efSciency of the systems in ac- 
tual operation in the District, and to profit by the experience of older 
oommunities, where the principles and methods of education^ the true 
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order of studies, the logical development of the faealties, and the appli- 
catioDS of science to the advancement of the national industries have 
occupied the best minds aoiong teachers and statesmen for a half cen- 
tury, I would respectfully call the attention of the committee having 
charge of this subject to the necessity of making special provision for 
the great department of secondary education, which is entirely ignored 
in the public educational system of this District, and too generally in 
the public-school systems of this country, but which constitutes the 
strongest portion of the best European systems. This de|^artment, de- 
scribed, as it exists in the Prussian system, in my report for 1867-'G8, 
will be continued in considerable detail for other countries in the special 
report which the Commissioner is now preparing to submit on " Na- 
tional Education in different Countries," and the contents of which, as 
far as completed, is herewith submitted, and the document itself will 
constitute a portion of his annual report for 186S-'69. Schools of this 
grade, together with institutions of superior instruction — ^the college 
and the university — ^have never flourished in any country without the 
aid of governmental legislation and grants, or large private benefac- 
tions.' 

10. To complete this survey of the relative efficiency of the systems 
of public instruction in the District, there will be given, in the docu- 
ment not yet communicated, a statement of what has been done here 
toward the establishment and development of colleges and higher semi- 
naries of learning, as well as of the ampler facilities for higher instruc- 
tion afforded in the national capitals of Europe. If the cherished pur- 
pose of Washington, to establish here ^^ a university, where youth from 
all parts of the United States might receive the polish of erudition in 
the arts, sciences, and beHes-lettres," and for which he made what was 
thought at the time to be a liberal bequest, although nothing was real- 
ized from it, had been seconded by individual liberality and congres- 
sional grants of lands, as has been done for many of the States, there 
might now be in existence here an institution which, without being a 
college of the American type, or a university on the German plan, would 
have rivalled the great literary and scientific institutions of Paris, Ber- 
lin, Munich, Vienna, and Zurich, several of the most important of which 
have been established within the present century. 

11. Believing that the annual expenditures of the National Govern- 
ment, in the design, construction, aud. ornamentation of public build- 
ings in and out of the District ; in the laying out and embellishment of 
public grounds ; in the commemoration of eminent public service by 
monuments, painting, sculpture, bronzes, and medals, have done much 
(and could do more, by enlisting the study of architects and artists 
generally in their design, and by employing only the best talent which 
has already acjiieved success in their execution) to educate the national 
taste and promote art instruction, an attempt was made, in connection 

general plan for obtaining information on art education in differ- 
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ent parts of the country, to ascertain the amount and results of such 
expenditures in this District, which, so far as the Capitol is concerned^ 
is herewith (Appendix I) communicated. 

12. To understand fully the difficulties and conditions under which 
this District was selected for " the permanent seat of government for 
the United States,'' and clothed with the power of " exclusive legisla- 
tion " over all its interests, a history is given of the proceedings of the 
several bodies which have met to represent the colonies in their efforts 
to establish a common government, from the first Congress which as- 
sembled in New York, on the 7th of October, 1765, to November 10, 
1800, when, for the first time, Congress assembled in the city of Wash- 
ington, and the President, in his opening speech, ^'congratulated the 
people of the United States" upon the assembling of Congress at their 
'^Iiermanent seat of govetnment ; " and congratulated them and their 
representatives "on a prospect of a residence not to be changed." The 
people residing here, in a city laid out by the Government in reference 
to its own prospective convenience, and not developed gi*adually from 
its own resources and wants, naturally look for a more beneficent legis- 
lation than would otherwise be required, and particularly in reference to 
school and educational institutions, which the supreme power of every 
State now recognizes it as a duty to establish and foster, and which the 
capital of every civilized government everywhere has always received. 

To the suggestions for making the system and the schools of the Dis- 
trict more efficient, with which my special report closes, I have now 
nothing to add. 

BespectfEdly submitted. 

HENEY BAKNABD. 

Hon. Speakbb of the Sotise of Eepresentatives. 

January 19, 1870. 
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Department ok EoucATroN, 
• W(uhingtony D. C, July 27, 1868. 

By the foUowing Resolution of GoDgress (No. 24, First Session, Fortieth 
Congress,) approved March 2, I867, the Commissioner of Education is directed 
to make an enumeration of the juvenile population of the District of Coluta- 
bia, to ascertain the condition and relative efficiency of the public schools, 
and to report on such additional legislation as he thinks necessary to secure 
the advantages of the system to all the children of the District : 

Bucived by the Senate and Jloiue of RepreserUativee qf the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled^ That the Commissioner of Education be directed to ascertain the 
number of children resident in the District of Ck>lambia, over the age of six years, and 
nnder the age of eighteen jears ; the number of said children that are blind, and the 
namber that are deaf and dumb ; the number and character of public school houses, 
number of teachers, and the number of papilsin attendance, number and character ot 
•chool libraries, character of text-books used, average period per annum each pupil is 
laoght, and cost of tuition, with incidental expenses of said schools, and report the same 
to Congress at its next regular session, together with his opinion of the relative efficiency 
of the system now in force in said District, and whether any additional' legislation is 
necessary in order to secure the advantages of said system to all of said children. 

I. POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION. 

* Believing that the responsibility for the present condition of education in 
the District of Columbia, and for such originating legislation, and aid as shall 
be found necessary for its fullest development, in reference to the children ot 
the resident populatnon and the special needs of tbe national Government, so far 
80 they must be or can be best met by local public institutions and agencies, 
attaches to the Congress of the United States as the fountain of supreme 
and exclusive jurisdiction over the District,'*' the Commissioner has conducted 
his inquiries in the most thorough and exhaustive manner possible in the 
limited time and with the clerical force at his command. 

To form a reliable opinion of the relative efficiency and the necessary 
modifications of the systems of public schools now in operation in different 
parts of the District for different classes of its population — ^in reference to 
what they accomplish, and to. the requirements of the capital of a great 
nation, with a population already large and rapidly increasing — demands not 
only full and accurate information on all the points specified in tbe foregoing 
Te8olnti6n, but all the light which the historical development of education in 
the District, as well as the experience«of other large cities and capitals, can 
shed^on the conditions and solution of the problem. 

The resolution necessitated the enumeration of that portion of the popu- 
lation within the ages usually devoted to education, and an inquiry as to the 
number of the various classes who were and who were not under instruction. 
It seemed desirable to present, in this connection, the home influences inci- 
dent to nationality and occupation, with facts relative to transient or perma- 
nent residence, as materially affecting the educational interests of the District. 

The distribution of the population in connection with the existing supply 
and prospective wants of school accommodations, and the relative proportion 
of those entitled to these privileges to the total numbers, were questions of 
obvious utility in the proposed investigation, but could not be ascertained 

•Hm htatory of tbe wCabUahakent of a permanent seat of Government, with exclaslve JurlBdlcUoo. 
vm be fKind In Appendte **▲." 
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witbont a full enumeration of the inhabitauts — a measure not enjoined, bat 
perhaps implied in the resolution of Congress. 

The r^pid. increase of population in the District of Columbia, and espe- 
ciallj in the city of Washington, during and since the late war, although a 
matter of common observation, and proximately within the knowledge of the 
municipal authorities, was not, however, known with sufficient detail and pre- 
cision to meet the wants of the local government. With this fact in view, 
Common Councils of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, and the 
Commissioners of the Levy Court, having charge of the county of Washing- 
ton, upon a conference with the Commissioner of Education, were induced 
to unite with him in bearing a liberal share of the expenses of a full enumer- 
ation of the population, and in lending the measure the sanction of their offi- 
cial favor, although not empowered by law to impose penalties for neglecting 
to comply with the request for a return of the population by families. The 
Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police concurred in the measure by in- 
structing the chief of police to place at the disposal of the agent employed 
such portion of his force as might be properly assigned to this duty. 

Three methods of enumeration have hitherto been employed in taking a 
census. By the first, formerly used in the national census, and still prac- 
tised in several of the Western States, the returns are mad6 by families upon 
blanks ruled into as many columns as the census makes inquiries, and each 
family using but one line of the blank. The limit of classification of results 
is, of course, determined by the headings of the blanks, and must necessarily 
be limited to a few questions only, and these of the most general character. 
This form of blank being altogether unsuitable for a thorough analysis of the 
classes of population, has been discontinued in every oensus that lays olakns 
to fullness and precision in its results. 

By the second method, used in the national census at the last two enumer- 
ations, and in several of the Northern and Eastern States, the blank provides 
that each name shall occupy one line, and the page is ruled into as many col- 
umns as there are separate inquiries. These usually include facts relative to 
age, sex, color, birth-place, occupation, &c., and in some cases are used to 
denote voters, aliens, paupers, persons unable to read and write, the deaf and 
dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, &c. In both of these methods the enumeration 
must be made by persons visiting every family and noting down these facts 
on the spot, at the dictation of some person in the household acquainted with 
the facts. It must often happen that the information given is but an approx- 
imation to truth, and from absence and other causes the facts desired^may 
often prove beyond the reach of the enumerators. 

In view of these sources of error, the custom has for some years been 
adopted in several European countries of employing householder's schedules, 
to be left in every family a few days before the day fixed for taking the 
census, with instructions to have tlie various facts concerning each inmate 
filled up by the head of the family, for delivery to the enumerator upon an 
appointed date. Upon mature deliberation this latter method was employed 
upon the present occasion. With the further view of rendering the results 
worthy of confidence, by using the experience derived from extensive prac- 
tice in labors of this kind, the services of Dr. Franklin B. Hough, of the 
State of New York, who has made the subject of statistics and social econ- 
omy a special study during many years, and who has been twice employed 
as superintendent to take me official decennial census of that great State, and 
who had performed the work with intelligence, efficiency, and economy, and 
to the entire satisfaction of the j)ublic authorities. 

The practical details in the taking of this census, are fully stated by Dr. 
Hough in the following report, containing the totaL and comparative results 
of the enumeration, and possess interest from the fact that this is tl^e first in- 
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ftance ID which this method of taking a census has been employed in the 
United States on so extensive a scale. . The resnlt justifies the belief tha^ 
under an efficient direction and intelligent organization, i^ far sur)>a88es iSe 
old methods in economy, accuracy, and value. It is believed that an enu- 
meration of so large a population, in so many particulars— pome of which 
were never before included in an official census — was never taken with more 
accuracy, or the results tabulated and announced in so short a time, and with 
so small an expense, llie thanks of this department are due to the Metro* 
politan Police Department, ^e commissioners, superintendent, officers, and 
men. for their prompt co-operation with Dr. Hough in carrying out the wishes 
of his department, and thus enabling the Commissioner to present the num- 
bert' nationalities, occupation, and location of the inhabitants of this District. 

REPOET OP DR. P. B. HOUGH. 
Hon. Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Education: 

Sir — In presenting a classification of results of the census of tho District of 
Columbia, the details of which you have placed under my supervision, it may 
be proper to sketch the preliminary arrangements and methods employed, with 
the view of afibrding a just basis of estimate concerning the merits of the labor, 
and a proper understanding of the results herewith submitted. 

When my attention was first called to the subject, you had caused to be 
printed a blank form and instructions, arranged with the view of having the 
enumeration made by persons going from house to house and taking down them- 
selves the facts required, as ascertained by inquiry, in the manner hitherto 
exclusively employed in the National and State censuses. The blank contained 
twenty -five columns, and was intended to include the number of square, dwell* 
ingB numbered in the order of visit, street, material of which house was built, 
its sanitary condition, and uses to which applied other than as a dwelling ; fami- 
lies numbered in order of visit; name, age, sex, color, relation to head of 
family, birth-place and parentage of each person, together with past and perma- 
nent residence in Distridt, whether a voter or owner of real estate in District, 
occupation, and employment in Oovemment service. If attending school, the 
blank required the name of school or teacher, number of months in attendanoe 
in past year, and if over fifteen and unable to read or write, or if orphan, deaf 
mute, blind, insane, idiotic, pauper or convict, a record of the fact. The blank 
was arranged for about forty names on a page, and was quite well adapted for 
its intended use, upon the plan of enumeration first contemplated. 

In the absence of any appropriation applicable to the expenses of this census, 
from the National Government, you had received encouragement from the mu- 
nicipal authorities of the District sufficient to justify the expectation that 
their co-operation, as far as asked for, would be given, and from the Commis- 
sioners of the Metropolitan Police that they would allow the use of the agen- 
cies under their direction, in making the enumeration. 

In conferring with Major A. C. Richards, the efficient Chief of Police, it 
was suggested by him, that the labor would be facilitated by allowing blanks to 
be left with each family, to be filled up by the head of the family or under his 
direction, and his views appeared so just that they were approved and subse- 
quently adopted. This method, as is well. known, has been employed many 
years in £ngland in taking the census, and with great success. Under an 
efficient organization, and with careful preparation, it afibrds the means for 
obtaining, at comparatively small expense, the total population of a given dis» 
trict on an appointed day, and with far more general accuracy than is possible 
to attain in the hurried manner necessarily incident to the old method. l!hi 
tzperiment had not as yet been tried in this country, and in some localities it 
would doubtless be attended with grater difficulties than by the usual method* 

2 
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Mpeoially in thinly settled districta. Bnt in cities and large towns, nnder a 
^U-organized direction, it has advantages fkr above all others. It is veil 
worth inquiry, whether our national census might not be taken in the manner 
employed in this instance, with the most satisfactory results. In the census 
of the State of New York in 1855 and 1865 efforts were made to secure at 
least a trial ; and in the latter I offered to organize one county, with the view 
of speedy enumeration by small districts, and with householders' schedules, 
but the question raised about uniformity of results, decided adversely to the 
proposition. A modification of the plan strictly analogous to the one undei 
notice was, however, employed in procuring statistics of certain manufactures 
and institutions, through the aid of special blanks adapted to particular inqui- 
ries, and with the most admirable results. 

On the 30th of October last, a meeting of the Commissioners of the Metro- 
politan Police was held, the objects, methods, and details of the proposed oensua 
of the District of Columbia were examined and approved, and the Chief of 
Police was directed to employ the force at his disposal, or so much thereof aa 
night be proper, in making the enumeration. 

It was decided that the blanks left with families should have an official 
notice of the purposes of the census printed upon the back, and that a copy of 
this notice should be published in the city papers, that the public might be 
fully and correctly informed upon the subject, and prepared to gi^e the informa- 
tion desired. As a further means of promoting the success of the enterprise, 
ihe editors of the several papers published in Washington and Georgetown 
kindly gave, through their columns to the j^ublic, extended and carefully jNre- 
pared notices of the census, its expected success, and the probable value and 
interest which the results would afford. There was not, so far as I am in- 
ftmned, a single exception to this statement relative to the friendly expressions 
of the press in behalf of the enterprise, and the general favor with which it 
was received by the public is doubtless, in a great degree, due to the intelli- 
gent and liberal aid afforded by the journals of the District during the pro- 
gress of the work. 

It was decided to make the enumeration as dating from the morning of Mon- 
day^ November 11th, and as nearly as possible on uiat day. There were cer- 
tain advantages to be derived from this selection of a period, when most of the 
families who spend their summers in the country had returned, and before the 
amroaohing meeting of Congress had affected the aggregate totals of popula- 
tion by the removal thither of large numbers of persons, temporarily resident, 
and employed during the session. There could, perhaps, be selected no time 
in the year when a census would embraee more nearly the true and actual 
population of the District. 

Having arranged the preliminaries, no time was lost in putting to press the 
blank schedule adopted, and in prep&ring for the work by arranging districts, 
and instructing the men who were to serve as enumerators. The District is 
divided into eight police precincts, supposed to be somewhat uniform in amount 
of population; and in each of these the police organization is directed by 
a lieutenant. 

These lieutenants were assembled, the census and its methods were ex- 
plained, and a portion of the District map, corresponding with the precincts, 
was given to each, with a request that he would carefully sub-divide it, accord- 
ing to the best of his information, into as many districts as he had men to assign 
to the duty, and as nearly equal in population as practicable. These sections 
of the map were brought together on the next day and the following, properly 
■uo'ked into districts. 

Appointments were then made by me, to meet the men detailed for the labor 
at their several stations, and, during the two days devoted to those anpointf 
ments, every member of the police concerned in the business, was afforded the 
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opporimiity of lesmiog his duties with reference to the census, the probable 
difficulties he would encounter, the mode of making his returns complete and 
uniform, and the manner of reporting the first results of the enumeration. 

To facilitate the work of the enumerators, by a proper memorandum of 

places where blanks were left, and for making their returns, each policeman 

iras furnished with an Enumerator's Book of octavo size, in paper covers, with 

^rtriical columns and headings extending across both pages. Thej required 

ike following entries : 

hffl Hand Page. 

1. Nomher of square on city map. 

2. Name of the avenue, street, alley or road. 
8. Street number of the building. 

4. Material 6[ which the house is built, and year, if in 1866 or 1867. 
6. Has it an inhabited basement ? 

6. Usea (if any) to which the house is applied, other than as a dwelling, as 
school, office, saloon, &c. 

Bighi Hand Page. 

1. Sanitary condition and exposures. 

2. Families numbered in order of visit. 

3. Total number of families living in house. 

4. Number of families living entirely in basement. 

5. Number of families living entirely on first floor. 

6. Number of families living entirely on second floor. 

7. Number of families living entirely on third floor. 

8. Number of families living entirely on fourth floor. 

9. Householder's blank returned, and memorandum. 

10. Total number of persons returned, white. 

11. Total number of persons returned, colored. 

All of the entries except the last three, were to be made on leaving the 
blanks at houses. The 9th column of the right hand page served to note ihe 
&ct of receipt of blank, and the last two, a statement of number of persons 
returned, with the view of obtaining an early announcement of results. 

'l^he outside cover contained the name of the city, ward, precinct and square 
assigned to each man, the boundaries of his district, described by streets or 
avenues, the name of the enumerator, and the number assigned to his district. 
On the inside of the cover was pasted a small portion of the city map, includ- 
ing the squares assigned to him for enumeration, with the names of the streets 
that bordered or traversed it written in, where they did not happen to be 
printed on that part of the mi4> which the district included. 

On the last page of the cover was printed the following : 

"INSTBUCTIONS TO ENUMEBATOBS. 

< When you begin on a Upck, oommenoe at one corner and go entirely around it, befbre 
iiegnmfaag on another. Be very careful to find every family, and to include all those liviog 
ia courts and alleys opening by obscare passages into the street. 

^'Dwelling'^honses not inhabited, and those now being erected, should be entered, with 
A tbe partlenlars required in the headings, on the left-hand page of this book, so far as 
Ml can ascertain them, together with snch sanitary surroundings or exposures, as may 
to noticed. Of course, no householder's schedules will be left at such houses ; and in 
fbe column for noting their receipt you will only have to write, at the time of first visit, 
"vacant," "building," "rebuilding," "repairing," or such other word as may indicate 
aft aatahabHed house and Its present condition. 

" Blocks occupied as improved parks, or for commercial or maaufkcturf ng purposes, «r 
Iqr pabllc bnildiqgBi or for storage of lumber, Ice., as well as those lying vacant asd ia 
commons, should be entered in the first column of the left-hand page, and the uses to 
wlildi applied, other than for dwellings, should be entered across the page^ opposite thsir 
■dnbery on the same lino. ^ t 
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*' Buildings designated by street numbers not inhabited, but used as churches, school* 
houses, private academies, &c., or as manufactories, shops, stores, warehouses, or other 
business purposes, should be entered by their numbers in the third column of the left- 
hand page, and the object for which used should be written in the same line. In desig- 
nating a place of worship, be careful to note the sect or denomination using it, and if a 
school-house, the name or number of the school, or if a private school, the name of the 
'proprietor. 

''It is not the intention to include uninhabited buildings, unless they are designated by 
a street number, but it is desirable that every number of every street in the two cities 
should be accounted for in the returns, and that all churches and school-houses in the 
district, whether numbered or not, should be reported. 

" At every school, public or private, inquire whether they have reported to the Depart- 
ment of Education the blanks left with them to be filled. If not, procure the same and 
bring in with your returns. 

" Where two or more families occupy the same house, one line should be taken for each, 
and they should be numbered continuously in the second column of the right-hand page. 
A corresponding number should be marked upon the householder's schedule, when it is 
left with the family to be filled. Your numbers will commence with 1, and run up to the 
greatest number of families that may be found in the district assigned to you for 
enumeration. 

'' In noting the material of which a house is built, it is intended to designate that of 
the principal front only : Thus, a brick house with a facing of freestone or marble would 
be entered as ** stone.'' 

" Should you meet with persons who appear to hesitate about making returns, throu|^ 
apprehension of some tax or other liability, it will be your duty to assure them that this 
census is ordered by Congress, primarily for educational purposes, and that the details 
other than those strictly of this class are intended to afibrd the data for an intelligent and 
uniform administration of municipal aflfairs, with reference to sanitary regulations and the 
public good. 

'' The householder's schedules should be all distributed before noon on the 9th of 
November, and all the entries in this book, except the last three columns, should be 
made when the blanks are left. Their numbering should carefully correspond with the 
numbers of the book. They should all be collected on the 11th day of November, and 
returned to the oflSce of the Chief of Police as early as potisible on the afternoon or even- 
ing of that day, with an abstract of the number of white and colored persons reported by 
each family." 

Each book contained twenty leaves, and, with some six or eight exceptions, 
they proved sufficient for the districts. Fifteen entries could be made across 
each set of pages. > 

As a farther means of securing uniformity, I improved many opportunities 
of filling out blanks at the police stations, as models for study, and by frequently 
visiting the officers and men engaged in the duty, sought every occasion to re- 
move difficulties, explain doubtful points, and impress a sense of responsibility 
in the careful and thorough performance of the service. 

It is to be regretted that the delays unavoidable in printing, and the short 
interval allowed ier taking the census, did not afford the opportunity of a more 
careful study of the blanks, with experimental trials and critical reviews of 
work. It was also intended to furnish on the back of the blanks a specimen 
of filling up, embracing the ordinary range of record of a large family, but the 
near approach of the appointed day rendered pe anxious not to delay the press 
for a complex table of rule and figure work, and it was therefore omitted. 
I would not allow this opportunity to pass, without expressing the opinion 
that no census should be taken without such a specimen of nnjshed work 
before the eve of the person who is to fill up the blank, nor without an oppor- 
tunity on the part of the enumerator, of making a few trials of his work, 
before beginning the actual labors of his district. The deficiency was, in % 
great measure, supplied by the personal explanations and examples furnished, 
and probably occasioned no appreciable difference in the final result, although 
the personal duties of preparation were greatly increased. The blank used 
in this census may interest those engaged in statistical labors, and is here 
(^ven. It was 8^ by 11 inches in siie, and as follows : 
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On the book of the blanks was printed the following official notice and in- 
structions : 

OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

" A Joint resolntion of Congress, approved March 80, 1867, directed the Departmeat 
of Education to report in detail upon the educational condition and wants of the District 
of Columbia. The municipal authorities of Washington and Georgetown, and the Levy 
Court; deeming this a favorable opportunity for obtaining a full census of the District, 
have resolved to co-operate in this measure, . through the agency of the MetropolUan 
Police, by making a complete enumeration of the population of the several parts of the 
District of Columbia, on Monday, the llth day of November next. 

'' Blanks will be previously distributed to each family, with printed instructions for 
entering the required details concerning each person who may be residing in the family 
on the morning of the appointed day. A member of the police will call for these blanks 
on that day, and the results of the enumeration will be announced as' early as possible. 
We, therefore, call upon all persons to render due aid and assistance in this measure, to 
the end that the returns may be as full, accurate, and complete as possible. 

** The information to be obtained will enable the national and local authorities to provide 
more effectually for the uniform .administration of the mnnicipai government, and every 
class of private interests will be benefited by the exact information vrhidk an accurate 
census will afford. 

"HENRY BARNARD, Commiuioner of Education. 

" RICHARD WALLACE, Mayor of Watkington. 

'•CHARLES D. WELCH, Mayor of Georgetown. 

" C. H. NICHOLLS, Pret'* Board Met. Police and of Lew Court. 

" WASHiHaTOH, October 81, 1867." 

( Dutrict No. 

"HOUSEHOLDERS* SCHEDULE. { Square No. . 

i Blank No. . 

*' Enumeration of the IHetrict of Columbia j taken in pursuance of a Joint Resolution ofCanir 
gress, approved March 80, 1867, directing a report from the Department of Education^ 
on tht Educational Condition of the District of Columbia^ and under the sanction of the 
Municipal authorities of Washington and Georgetown and the Levy Courts with the con' 
currence and through the agency of the Commissioners of the MetropolUan Police. 

" The blank on the opposite side should be filled out by the head of each family, with 
the information required by the headings of the columns, for each person in thefamiljff 
including the head of the family, his wife, children, boarders, and servants. It is de- 
signed to include all who may have their usual home, or lodging place, in the family en 
the morning of the llth of November. If a person lodges at one place and takes his 
meals at another, the lodging place only should be regarded for this purpose as his or her 
home. By careAilly attending to this rule, no names will be returned f^om two places. 
If a member of the family is temporarily absent on the llth, he should be reported as if 
at home. If visitors or strangers (not employed in the District) happen to be present 
in the family at the date of the enumeration, they should be omitted— the object being 
to ascertain the population permanently resideTit or temporarily employed within the Dis- 
trict, rather than the number who may happen to be prevent at a given date. Depart- 
ment clerks and others who may be away on temporary leaves of absence should be 
included. 

" Where families are boarding at hotels or in private houses, their names should be 
reported together by the householder at whose establishment they may be residing. To 
distinguish them as a family, a brace {{) should be marked on the left hand of the names 
to indicate the members that constitute the family \ whether a husband and wife, or hus- 
band, wife, and children, &c., as the case may be. 

" In reporting the present occupation, avoid general terms — snob as ^ clerk,'' "me- 
chanic,'' &c., but specify particularly the kind of employment, as " merchant's clerk," 
" clerk in pension office," " carpenter," " stonecutter," " mason," ficc. The inmates of 
a family, other than those who have a regular employment, or who serve in the fkmily 
for wages, need not be separately reported in this column; but hired servants, ehildren 
attending school, or at work, and all persons of either sex, and of whatever age, who 
have a profession, trade, or occupation at which they are regularly employed, should be 
reported. 

" In reporting whether a person is in the service of Government, the entry " C " is 
intended to include all such as may be employed by job or contract, and such as may be 
working by the hour, day, week, month or year, for the Grovemment. It will include all 
laborers and artisans emi^oyed xNdi the Navy Yard, Arsenal, &c., or in the erection of 
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^sWe lmildiQg9, as- well ag all oLerkB, or other employes who may be hired hi any capa- 
city in either of the Departments or GoTemment ofSces, and who depend upon Gorera- 
ment for Bnpport, either directly er through » oontractor in the pay of the United States. 
ne entry *' M " should Indnde those who are commissioned or enlisted in the Military 
. Serriect, and '' K " such as are employed in the Navy. i 

" This blank should be filled out, in readiness, early on Monday morning, on the 11th 
gf Kovember. It will be called for on that day by a member of the police. The entries 
should be made careAilIy and distinctly with pen and ink.'' 

Hotels, boarding houses «n<Mn8titutioiis haying more than fifteen persons in 
the family, were supplied with blanks according to their wants. In a few 
inatanoeB, two or more families were reported on one blank, where liying in the 
same house, but when this was done, a line was drawn across the page to indi- 
cate a separate family in the elassification. 

An obyious dificuitj in procuring census returns in the method we adopted, 
is due to the fact, that in many families there are none able to read or write. 
Without special assistance, the enumerators would be delayed in making out 
the returns, and the district would need to be greatly reduced in size, to secure 
the prompt return desired. 

To remedy this, as far as practicable in the present case, application was made 
through the proper channels, for assistance by the yisitors and agents of the Freed- 
man's Bureau, and by the teachers of colored schools. Much yaiuablc assistance 
was freely and cheerfully rendered by them, in filling up the blanks of those 
suable to write. The friendly cooperation of the public generally, was solici- 
ted to this end, through the public press, with good success, and seyeral persons 
dftyoted considerable time to this labor, without hope or promise of reward. 
In one or two cases, special agents were sent into districts where their assist- 
aB«e was supposed to be most needed, in filling out the blanks, and, with the 
new of realising the difficulties of the work under the most adverse circum- 
stances, I yisited some two hundred families, for the purpose of filling censua 
blanks, in neighborhoods where poverty, ignorance and vice prevail. 

From apprehension that blanks thus filled might be lost before they were 
eaUed for, the persons employed under our direction, as above mentioned, were 
instructed to take up the blanks they filled, and leave in their place, card 
receipto, on which were marked the ward, street, district, square, street number, 
name of family, and name of person filling up and taking the blank. The 

Glicemen were instructed to receive these cards where found, instead of the 
inks left. 

This supposed risk of loss of blanks by the careless and ignorant, who are 
unaccustomed to the care of papers, was over-estimated, and in justice to these 
classes, I am happy to record the fact, that in almost every instance they were 
carefully saved. In a great majority of cases, the illiterate had procured the 
aid of some person in whom they had confidence, to fill up the details in readi- 
ness for return, and when called for, they were carefully brought out from the 
safest repository in the dwelling; often pocket-worn and soiled, but if filled 
ap, the returns were in good faith, according to the best information within 
reach, and with the utmost willingness to comply with the call, in strict sia- 
eerity and truth. The use of card receipts, therefore, proved a needless pre- 
caution, and might have been properly dispensed with. 

The principal difficulty in procuring returns, was ultimately found in a small 
daas of persons of fair, and even finished education, who thought proper to 
deny the authority upon which the census was taken, or to charge that the 
blaadks called for more information than was implied in the joint resolution of 
Gongress. These persons in some cases returned the blanks without entries, 
or with uncivil remarks. The enumerators reported a few cases, in which 
. apprehensions of conscription or other personal liability appeared to influence 
replies. Seveml diplomatic repi^entatives of foreign countries, regarding the 
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census as a municipal inquiry not prq[»erlj including themselves, respeotfnliy 
returned the papers in blank, or with only the names of those in their employ- 
ment, while others reported complete. The inmates of convents, after taking 
the religious vows of a nun, are seldom reported in a census, and are not 
returned in this. 

The following statement may enable the public to appreciate the probable 
extent of deficiencies of the present census from all causes : 

Betumed with statement that the family had removed, or could not be found, 

or that the persons for whom intended were reported in other families, 48 

Returned with statement that the building was vacant or unfinished 18 

From buildings first supposed to be inhabited, but found to be places of 

business only ....... ; 18 

Entirely blank, and without remark, but supposed to be chiefly from busi- 
ness places. Quite a number were found to be so by inquiry 49 

Refused information; in some cases, because the parties claimed to be 

non-residents 88 

In a few other instances the blanks were partially filled, with names of chil 
dren attending school only. 

In 106 cases, the returns were so poorly written that they needed copying 
before use. Of these, 68 were from white families, and 88 from colored. 
Without exception, these appeared to be filled according to the best of their 
ability, but some were exceedingly deficient in facts, as they were all in arrange- 
ment. 

Persons f/imiliar with statistical labors will recognize the above as an 
extremely low percentage of deficiencies for the amount of population repre- 
vented. As a general rule, the returns are neatly written and carefully made. 

The distribution of blanks was commenced on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
November 6, and by Saturday evening had been very nearly completed. Their 
ooUection was begun on Monday morning, November 11th, and in some dis- 
tricts the work was finished on that day. But in most cases, two or three 
days elapsed before the returns were all brought in, the delay being partly 
occasioned by inequality in the size of districts, but chiefly on account of the 
absence of families at their work, or the non-return of blanks sent out to be 
fiUed. 

The number of enumeration districts was as follows : 

City of Washington, 1st ward ,,•«.. 28 

2d ward 19 

3d ward 20 

4th ward 15 

5th ward • • » 9 

6th ward 10 

7th ward 21 

Oity of Georgetown 21 

County of Washington • 11 

Total 154 

The distribution by police precincts was as follows : 

Ist Precinct (Lieut. James W. Oessford). 7th ward, Washington, 21 distriots, 
2d Precinct (Lieut. James Johnson). Parts of the Ist, 2d «nd 8d wards of 

Washington, and that portion of the county between Rock Creek 

and the Eastern Branch, 12 districts. 
8d Precinct (Lieut. John F. Essex). Georgetown, and that portion of the 

eounty between Rock Creek and the Potomac, 24 districts* 
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4ih Precinct (Lieut. C. M. Skippon). Part of the 7th ward of Washington, 

25 districts. 
5th Precinct (Lieut. Alexander Tait). Part of the 2d ward of Washington, 

16 districts. 
6th Precinct (Lieut. W. S. Hurley). Part of the 3d ward of Washington, 

18 districts. 
7th Precinct (Lieut. Adolphus Eckloff). Whole of 4th and part of 5th ward 

of Washington, 18 districts. 
8th Precinct (Lieut. R. A. Milstead). Part of 5th and whole of 6th wards of 

Washington, together with that portion of the county south of the 

Eastern Branch, 20 districts. 

In enumerating the scattered population of the county, the men were directed 
to make but a single visit to families where it was thought most convenient, 
and to make out and take with them the blank at that time. The delay thus 
occasioned, was less than would have happened in traveling twice over the 
ground. 

Although these men were mounted, it was still found that their labors pro- 
gressed but slowly, as compared with those in the city, and the last returns 
were received from these thinly settled districts. This experience is sugges- 
tive of the difficulties that might attend an enumeration over a large area, and 
indicates the necessity of the most careful preparation of details to secure 
early returns. In the last English census, about two hundred families were 
assigned as a day's work to one enumerator in densely settled towns, and about 
fifteen miles of travel in rural districts. This estimate applied in the present 
instance, would have proved nearly true in the former case, but much too great 
in the latter. 

The finished reports of districts were brought in as follows : On the 11th, 
1; on the 12th, 9; on the 13th, 44; on the 14th, 56; on the 15th, 30; on the 
16th, 9; and on the 18th, 5. Most of the later were delayed in a nearly fin- 
ished state to include a small number of delinquent reports, and much the 
greater part of the actual labor of collection was done on the 11th. 

I cannot too highly commend the zeal and intelligence with which the police 
force under the direction of Major Richards, accomplished this labor, and our 
public acknowledgments are due both to officers and men for the energetic and 
thorough accomplishment of the duty, without promise or expectation of addi- 
tional compensation so far as I am informed, and with no other motive than 
because it was an order. » 

The confidence with which the citizens gave in a descriptive list of their 
funilies, with no penalties .for non-compliance, and perhaps to some extent, 
with no requirmcnt beyond that implied in an official request of the civil 
authorities, is equally worthy of commendation. 

Historical Notices. 
The District of Columbia, originally embraced a surface ten miles square on 
both sides of the Potomac, about 160 miles from its mouth, and at the head of 
tide water. It was ceded to the Oeneral Government by the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia in 1788-9 ; was accepted in 1790, and has been used since 
1800 as a seat of government for the United State^.* 

• Th* id«ft of % dUtriet, independent of the Jnrisdietion of any State, was niggested io 1763> 
br an insult offered to Gongresa while in session at Philadelphia, by an armed mob whieh the 
State antborities eouM not control, and which compelled an adjonrnraent to Princeton. Vari- 
ens propositioas were noade for a location upon the Hudson, Delaware and 8nsquehanna, but 
vithoat deeivion until 1790. On the S3d of December, 1768, the Stete of Maryland passed an 
act to cede to the Govern ment of the United States, a district not exceeding ten miles square 
as a feat of gorernmoDt. On the 8d of December, 1789^ the State of Virginia made a similar 
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Thai portion of the difttriot lying west of the Potomac was retrocedcd to 
Virginia by an act of Congress, approved July 9, 1846, upon condition of 
approval by the citizens concerned in the transfer. This was determined 
affirmatively by a viva voce election, on the Ist and 2d of September, by a 
vote of 763 tt) 222, and the transaction was annoanced as perfected by a proo* 
lamation of the President, on the 7th of September, 1846. 

The census herewith presented, therefore, embraces only that portion lying 
east of the Potamac, consisting of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
and the county of Washington, the latter under the jurisdiction of the Levy 
Oourt. 

The city of Washington (at first known for a short period as Federal City) 
extends from northwest to southeast, about four and a half miles, with a 
breadth of about two and a half miles, and a circumference of fourteen miles. 
The streets running north and south are designated by numbers, commencing 
at North Capitol street and South Capitol street (which run north and south 
from the Capitol), and extending e^st and west to the boundary. The streets 
running east and west are designated by letters, beginning at East Capitol 
street, and a line running west to the Potomac, opposite the centre of the 
Capitol. These lettered streets read north and south to V and W. The 
avenues are named from the older States. The streets vary in width, from 
70 to 100 feet, with one exception (K st. north), and the avenues from 120 to 
160 feet. The total area of avenues and open spaces is 3.604 acres, and of 
public reservations, exclusive of 10, 11, 12 (since used for other purposes), 
613 acres. The whole area of squares is 131,684,176 /eet, or about 3,016 
acres.* 

The city was incorporated by an act of Congress May 3d, 1802, and is at 
present divided into seven wards. The squares are numbered from north to 
south, commencing on the west and progressively extending towards the east, 
the highest numbers in the original survey being 1,146. When selected, as the 
site for a city, the grounds now included within the corporation were occupied 
as improved farms, and devoted to the culture of corn, tobacco and wheat.t 

The city of Georgetown, separated from Washington by Rock Creek, waa 
originally laid out under an act of the Colonial Assembly of Maryland, dated 
Hay 15, 1751. It was incorporated as a town in 1789, and forms but one 
ward. For greater convenience, the statistics of this city are classified in this 
census by election precincts, which are bounded as follows : 

1st Precinct. — That portion South of Gay street and east of High street. 

2d Precinct. — That portion north of Gay street and east of High street. 

3d Precinct. — That portion south of First street and west of High street, 

4th Precinct. — That portion north of First street and west of High street. 

As preliminary to the statistics obtained by the present census, and essential 
for intelligent comparisons, I have thought proper to present the results of the 
several censuses taken by national authority, since the organization of the 
district, with the various details of clasification that they embrace. In these, 

offer, and on tbe 16th of July, 1790, % bill pawed by Congress for looattng tbe seat of gOT6ni<* 
meet on the Potomao, at tbe month of the Eastern Branch, received the sanction of PresidenI 
Washington. Three commissioners were appointed in January, 1791, to locate tbe district, 
and the southern-most corner stone was planted at Jones' Point, at tbe mouth of Hunting 
Greek, on the west bank of the Potomae, on the 15th of April, 1791, in the presence of a largft 
concourse of spectators. 

The surrey of tbe city of Washington was first entrusted to Major Pierre C. L'Enfant, but 
Wme disagreement arising. between him and the commissioners, Major Andrew Gllioott wai 
•mployed in 1792, and the plan tidopted by him was carried out in tbe course of that year. 

From the original map engraved by Tbackara A Vallanee, of Philadelphia, in 1792, it ap* 
pears that but slight changes have been made since the eompieiion of Mr. ElUoott's aurvej* 

^Waterson's Guide to Washington, page 17. 

t J. Slltotfj Historical Sketohes of the Ten Milei Square, page 10. 
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I haTe deduoted the popuUtion of the part now under the juriBdiction of the 
Stole of Yirginiay and included in the town and county of Alexandria, in order 
that the growth of the district east of the Potomac may be more easily 
studied and compared. Reserving the details of these returns for the body 
of this report, I will here give only the general conclusions. 

CoxpABATiYx Results or Gbnsubbs taken bt the Natiohal 

OOVEBIIMENT. 

Numbers reported, by Sex and Color. 
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Excess of Males or of Females. 
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' ■ ■■ BSJ 



• Entire DUtxiot. The remainder are onlj for the portion east of the Potomae. 
t DeereaM. 
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Percentage of each doss to total population. 
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General Summary of Population, as shown by present Census. 

The total population of the District of Columbia, as ascertained by the 
Census of November 11th, 1867, is 126,990, of whom 44,803 are white males, 
43,524 white females, 17,654 colored males, and 21,009 colored females. 
General total by sex, 62,457 males, and 64,533 females, or yery nearly 49.2 
per cent of the former and 50.8 per cent of the latter. The total number of 
whites is 88,327, or 69.55 per cent, and of colored ^8,663, or 30.45 per cent 
of the entire population. 

The present totals of population of each class, and the increase of each 
since the Census of 1860, are given in the following table by wards. The 
general statistics of this Census are classified in like manner, by wards for 
Washington, and by precincts for Georgetown, but for purposes of reference 
and deduction of percentages, the totals only of the district, will be embraced 
in the introductory portion of this report. 

Population by classes, wOh total increase of each since I860.— (7% of Washr 
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Civil Condition. 
The condition of each person with reference to the marriage relation, and 
the percetptage of each to the population, is as follows : 



CLASSES. 



Whites. Colored. Total. 



VsmWr 



Hreontage of eaeh to total of oaoh oolor 



'Single males.. .. 

do females .. 

Married males... 

do females . 

Widowers 

^Widows 

J Single males.... 
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Married males .. 
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Widowers 

Widows 



27,310 

23,838 

16,442 

15,189 

1,131 

3,853 

30.92 

26.99 

17.48 

17.11 

1.28 

4.36 



10,471 

11,610 

6,169 
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431 

2,319 
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15.95 
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37,781 

36,448 
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21,689 
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29.76 

27.81 

17.02 

17.10 

1.23 

4.86 



Of those reported unknown, there are 920 white males, 644 white females, 
583 colored males, and 580 colored females. 

The number of white married pairs of whites reported as living together in 
ftmilies, was 14,147, and of colored, 5,509. 

The information above given has never been required in a national census, 
nd the valuable ' reports of Ehode Island and Massachusetts, for 1865, are 
also deficient in this Item. It was included in the New York State Census of 
1855 and 1865, and the results given in detail, by towns, wards and counties, 
with percentages of each to the total population, but without distinction of 
color or sex. The proportions reported in New York at the two periods referred 
to, as compared with the present results in the District of Columbia, were as 
follows: 

New York, 1866. 

Single (both sexes) 60.08 

Harried (both sexes) 86.15 

Widowers 1.02 

Widows 2J5 

•The detoili of population of the Covmty of Washington, are as follows: Between tba 
PMofliae and Roek Creek, 1,616 white find 638 eolored; between Rook Creek and the Baatem 
» l,4Al whiu and 19299 ooloredj fonth of the Saalern Braneh, 1^746 white and 1>60$ 
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The marked increase in the relative proportion of widows and diminution 
of numbers of single persons, in 1865, in New York, may be rationally 
attributed to the late war, and the still greater percentage in the District may 
doubtless be principally due to the same cause. 

As a farther means of comparison we may note that the proportions of these 
several classes, at different periods and in different countries, have been found 
as follows: 

Siogle. Married. Widoirera. Widows. 

Belgium, 1846 63.91 30.49 1.97 - 8.63 

Canada, 1851 66.66 30.81 0.94 1.59 

England, 1821 60.00 33.00 

England afid Wales (males) 1851 62.50 33.69 * 3.80 .... 

(females) " 59.79 32.97 - . . . . 7.24 

Scotland (males) " 66.77 29.83 3.40 .... 

(female) " 63.71 27.91 .... 8.38 

Great Britain (males) " 63.08 33.17 3.75 . . • . 

(females) " 60.36 32.24 .... 7.41 

France (males) " 66.04 39.26 4.70 

(females) " 51.99 88.63 9,88 



Agss. 



r 



The epecifia age of each person in nearest whole years was required, and in 
most instances given in the householder's schedule. Those have been'classified 
separately by sex and color in single years to 21, and in groups of five years 
through life. The total number of each class, and the percentage which each 
bears to the totals of its class are as follows : 
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2.93 


10... 


2,007 


•2.27 


999 


2.56 


21 


1,798 


2.03 


860 


2.22 







Ages in Quinquennial periods through life. 






—5 


10,998 


12.46 


8,470 


10,27 


65-60 


1,817 


2.06 


802 


2.07 


6-10. 


9,727 


11.01 


8,669 


9,49 


60-66 


1,479 


1.67 


766 


1.98 


10-16. 


8,705 


9.85 


4,668 


12,07 


65-70 


946 


1.07 


462 


1.19 


15-20. 


8,155 


9.28 


4,473 


11,57 


70-76 


607 


0.67 


292 


0.76 


20-28. 


9,632 


10.90 


4,669 


12,07 


76-80 


290 


0.38 


162 


0.42 


25-30. 


9,313 


10.54 


3,886 


10,06 


80-86 


118 


0.13 


139 


0.36 


W-36. 


7,202 


8.16 


2,310 


6,97 


8M»0 


87 


0.04 


41 


O.U 


85-4^. 


6,124 


6.93 


2,385 


6,16 


90-95 


13 


.016 


24 


0.06 


40-45. 


4,678 


6.18 


1,743 


4.51 


96-100 


8 


.009 


14 


0.03 


45*50. 


3,896 


4.41 


1,747 


4.52 


100+ 


8 


.008 


20 


0.06 


60-66. 


2,969 


3.36 


1,333 


8.46 
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In all oenaus retums of ag«8, there are asnally found evidences that the 
answers were given only in the nearest even number. The numbers for 29 or 
31, for example, are much less than for 30. In the present census, where the 
blanks were filled by the family themselves, deliberately, and with opportunities 
for reference to family records, we notice less of this irregularity than usual, 
especially among the white population. Among the colored, however, there 
is much uncertainty, and but little confidence can be placed in the statements 
claiming advanced ages. The classification has, however, followed the returns 
as they were received, and should be taken with the allowances due to probable 
errors.* 

The frequent changes of residence and multitude of causes that influence 
the relative proportions of different ages and classes, in the District of 
Colambia, leave their traces in the retums of the census. The undue pro- 
portion of young and middle aged persons in the general aggregate, the 
inequality of ages, occasioned by the presence of a garrison of young men, or 
an asyliun of children in a ward, and other accidental causes, may be traced in 
the tables, and render them less valuable for the study of vital statistics, than 
eueh as would be furnished in a district having a fixed population. 

It will be noticed, that of the whites, the number of males is 1,279 greater 
than that of females, while of the colored, the females exceed in number by 
3,355. In a population where immigration is governed by the usual motives 
of settlement, it has hitherto been found, that in all newly settled regions, the 
number of males is in excess^ and that as the country becomes older, the pro- 
portions approach equality, or become entirely reversed, as we find in most of 
the older States of the Union. The peculiar organization of the population of 
the District of Columbia, and the extraordinary causes that have operated since 
1860, tend to render the results exceptional to the general rule. The war 
appears to have brought into the district more colored females than males. The 
employments of government have drawn thither more white males than females. 

PI.ACE OF Birth. 
This item has been tabulated separately by sexes and colors for each sepa- 
rate State, Territory and foreign country reported, with totals for American and 
foreign. The general result is as follows : 

Place of birth. Whitea, CoPd. 

Kentucky •. 175 67 

Louisiana. • ••••.• 124 43 

Maine 523 2 

Maryland 10,154 10,006 

Massachusetts 1 ,215 33 

Michigan 146 



PlaMofbirih. 

Qnited States: 
Dist. of Columbia. 


WMtes. ColM. 

. 83,536 10,552 
39 33 


Arkansas 

Galifomia ••••••• 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


7 3 

.58 1 

. 478 8 

251 16 


Florida . ••••••• 


41 12 


Georgia 

Illinois • • • • 


97 105 
192 6 


Indiana • • 


237 8 


Iowa ••••••...••• 


74 


Kansas 


19 4 



Minnesota . 



Missouri 
Nebraska . 
Nevada . . 
New Hampshire 



33 
52 

123 

18 

1 

400 



New Jersey 775 



21 
11 



2 

17 



•ThB NewTork Odnsna of 1865 (Uken immediately after the war, and wBile the possibility 
ef a military eonseriptioa still lingered as a suspicion in the minds of the ignorant), reveals in 
iU g^oeral resnlU the influenoe of this caaso by rotarning a much greater number of males at 
45, than for many of the earlier years of life. 

With r<rf'erenoe ta Ulb frequently repeated remark ooncerning the> diificnlty of obtaining a 
woeet retain of ages of females, my experience ^ith census laborq )iaa not hitherto enabled 
me to trace any appreciable error 'to this cause. The sum total of all ages would probably 
diow no material differences between the sezeti attributable to false retums or under state- 
ttente in the census schedules. 
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CaBm W THK MStBICf (UP OOLUMBU. 



PlMe of birth. WhiiM. 

New York 4,184 

North Carolina. . . . 129 

Ohio 781 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 4,575 

Ehode Island 180 

South Carolina . . • • 125 

Tennessee 147 

Texas 46 

Vermont 429 

Virginia 6,694 

West Virginia • . • • 62 

Wisconsin 98 

Territories : 

Arizona • • 

Colorado 1 

Dakotah 1 

Idaho 

Indian •••••• 2 

jyf ontana •• 

.New Mexico 7 

Utah 4 

Washington 1 

Total Territories..... 9 

Total United States . . 67,041 
Foreign Countries: 

Africa 

Argentine Republic . • 2 
Austrian Empire : 

Austria 26 

Bohemia... 4 

'Hungary 28 

Belgium 24 

Brazil 4 

ChiU 2 

Denmark 25 

East Indies (not specf d) 8 

Europe (not specified) . 8 

France 212 

Germany* : 

Baden 45 

Bavaria 222 

Bremen • • . 7 

Brunswick. ....... 6 

Hamburgh 2 

Hanover 147 

Hesse 172 

Hesse Cassel 17 

Hesse Darmstadt. . 41 

Nassau 1 

Oldenberg 8 

Prussia • 475 

Bare Weimar ..... 1 



ColM. 

76 
225 

28 

130 

4 

• 129 

88 

7 

8 

12,805 

10 

2 



84,808 
4 



PlM6 of birth. Whites. OoPd. 

Saxony 173 

Schleswig 5 . • 

Wurtemberg ...... 174 . • 

(xermany (not specified) 8,141 .. 

Total Germany 5,522 

Greece 1 • • 

Great Britain and British Colonies : 

England 1,787 1 

Scotland 402 

Wales 80 

Ireland 9,147 

Total British Isles. 11,866 1 

Australia 8 3 

Bermuda .•••..••. 6 .• 

British America. . . 4 

Canada 212 10 

Gibraltar 1 • • 

Malta 1 

New Brunswick i • • 19 • • 

Newfoundland 9 

Nova Scotia 15 1 

Prince Edward's Is- 
land 1 . • 

St. Helena 1 

Total British Colonies, 272 14 
Total Great Britain and 

British Colonies... 11,638 15 

Hayti ....••• .. 1 

Holland 22 

Italy 192 

Japan • . . . 2 

Mexico ••«... 89 

Nicaragua 2 

Portugal 19 

Russian Empire : 

Eussia 89 

Poland 75 

Spain and Dependencies: 

Spain 82 2 

Cuba.. 7 4 

So. America (not spe'd) 4 1 
Sweden and Norway : 

Sweden 82 

Norway 4 

Switzerland 181 

Turkey 2 

West Indies (not spe'd) 18 1 

Total European 17,767 4 

Total foreign, not Eu- 
ropean 858 26 

Total foreign. 18,115 80 

At sea 80 

Unknown 8,141 4,825 



• Without rtforonee to relatiTO r«ik or Juriidioiion. 
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Nationality of Parents. 

Two columns were proTided in the schedule of the present census for enter 
ing the nationality of the parents of each person whose name was reported. 
The results have been classified for the whites under twenty years of age only. 
These have been distinguished by sexes in groups of five years, and each parent 
under the six following nationalities : " American,'* '* English/' ** German," 
^ Irish/' '^ Other Countries not included in preceding," and " Unknown." 



Parentage of Whites Twenty 


years old and under. 










• 


AGB AND SEX. 




PABEKTA0B. 


Ukdvr 5. 


5 TO 10. 


10 TO 15. 


15 TO 20. 


TOTi.L. 




M. 


F. 


M.. 


p. 


H. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


Male. 


Fern. 


AMTiean PatUrt 

AainrlAftfi motliAT. >■•• «•>■ ■■>> 


8,0S6 
37 
35 
86 

26 
27 


8,003 
27 
20 
70 

23 
22 


2,561 
30 
19 
46 

21 
57 


2,614 
23 
13 
35 

16 
37 


2,327 

19 

9 

40 

17 
47 


2,864 
27 
10 
33 

13 
46 


1,934 

20 

9 

23 

8 
49 


2,819 

26 

9 

17 

18 
76 


9,908 

106 

62 

195 

72 
180 


10,300 
103 


SngUsh mother. 


Oftrniftii mother' ■>*••-* ••••••it 


52 


Iruh mother • 


165 


Hationalitj of mother other 
thftn prBoedla'g •..••>• ■••••• 


70 


Kationalitj of mother unknown 


181 


T6UI, 


$,287 


8,166 


2,734 


2,738 


2,459 


2,493 


2,043 


2,465 


10,523 


10,861 


En^h FatUr: 
Amftrifnn mother ••>•*** ...... 


69 
40 

1 
23 

7 

2 


73 

22 

1 

86 

6 

1 


56 
44 


51 
86 


48 
45 


48 
42 


44 

44 

1 
8 

6 
8 


57 
44 

'"ii 

6 
4 


207 
173 

2 
47 

81 
12 


229 




144 
1 


Irifhmother 


14 

10 

2 


20 

10 
4 


7 

8 
5 


16 

6 

2 


83 


Vationaiitj of mother other 


28 


Vationalit/ of mother nnkntfwn 


11 


Tout 


182 


138 


126 


121 


113 


114 


101 


128 


472 


496 






Ameri^n mother • .•■•■• •••«*t 


139 
10 

627 
16 

12 
8 


114 

6 

609 

17 

14 

2 


64 
9 

487 
10 

9 

4 


91 

10 

542 

15 

12 

4 


59 

9 

891 

8 

6 
6 


58 

7 

890 

11 

6 


88 

8 

810 

4 

6 
5 


45 
8 

835 
6 

4 
6 


800 

81 

1,815 

88 

8a 

18 


808 


Rnflifh motl'^1' t««« 


25 


GenBAB mother* .•■■•*a*t« •••• 


1,876 
49 


Tririi moth^rTt-.T'tt'-T 


VatioBAlitj of mother other 


36 


Hfttionaiitj of mother nnknown 


20 


TniAl 


807 


761 


583 


674 


479 


480 


866 


899 


2,235 


2,814 




Iriik Faikirt 

Ameriean mother •••.. 

Vnrluh mother ...rtr 


122 
9 
8 

896 

8 

4 


105 
13 

4 
966 

4 
6 


92 

9 

1 
772 

6 
14 


82 

4 


63 

8 


1 


58 
7 


65 
6 
2 

546 

6 

8 


835 

88 

4 

2,718 

25 
39 


821 
30 


flaiHf^w mother. ...■>..■ ..•••* 


6 


Irish mother 


848 

1 
9 


651 

7 

16 


12 


899 

9 
5 


3,078 
16 


HattonaUt/ of mother other 
thui vreeedinff ^. .••«---•«>> 


Vatioimllty of mother nnknown 


35 


Xotal 


1,037 


1,088 


894 


939 


745 


826 


478 


633 


3,154 


3,486 




na^naiUf nf FaiUr othif Man 

fTiCAfSft^i 


79 

T 

2^ 


74 

9 

17 


55 

5 

15 


66 

7 

IS 


50 

7 

11 


85 

r 

r 


26 

4 
5 


80 
6 
6 


210 
28 
55 


205 


V*fiifh m^ih^r-t* 


28 




42 
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Parentage of Whites^ So , — Continued. 
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AGE AND SEX. 






PARBNTAaE. 


UNDSB 5« 


5 TO 


10. 


10 TO 15. 


15 TO 20. 


TOTAL. 




M. 


F. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


Xriflh motlior. « ......■■■*.... 


23 

65 
7 


19 

78 

1 


15 

76 
5 


14 

74 
6 


9 

70 
5 


10 

65 
2 


4 

66 

4 


7 

62 
6 


61 

276 
21 


50 


liTationaHtj of mother other 
th&B nreoedinff ....•...■■••• 


279 


Vationalitj of mother unknown 


15 


Total 


205 


198 


170 


179 


162j 126 


109 


116 


636 

293 

9 

26 

82 

10 
694 


619 






NatianalUy of Father unkMwn: 
American mother •.••>•«•••.•. 


39 

1 

4 

18 

1 
71 


53 
2 

4 
10 

3 

76 


75 
2 
8 

23 

3 
96 


74 
2 

4 
11 

2 

76 


86 118 

3! 2 

7i 7 

27| 16 

3 1 
169, 181 


93 
3 
7 

14 

3 

356 


106 

8 

10 

9 


346 


Enfflish mother* ..•••• •■•••••• 


14 


German mother* •• •...».. 


25 


Trial* mnthAr. . .......... 


45 


Nation ality of mother other 
than nreoedinff ». 


6 


Nationality of mother unknown 


700 


Total 


134 


147 


207 


168 


295! 819 


478 


502 1,114 


1,136 










■~*~~~ 


— — 








"""~~~ 




. 


r ■■ '■■ 



RECAPITULATION. 



Nationality of the Fath$r: 

Amerioan father 

English father 

German father 

Irish father 

Nationality of father other than 

preceding 

Nationality of father unknown; 



3,287 
132 

807 



1,0371,088 



Total. 



5,602 



Nationality of the Mother: 

American mother 

English mother 

German mother 

Irish mother < 

Nationality of mother other 

than preceding 

Nationality of mother nnknown 



Total 



8,165 
138 
761 



205 198 170 



134 



1,062 

114 
114 



5,602 



2,7342,738 
126 121 



147 



5,497 



4,714 



3,5248,422 
104 78 
684 655 



lil07 

128 
107 



2,459 



583 
894 



207 



4,819 



2,903 

99 

530 

860 

124 

178 



5,497 4,714 



674 
939 

179 
168 



4,2434,358 



2,978 

82 

571 

938 

115 
135 



4,819 



113 114 



479 
745 



152 126 



205 



2,633 

91 

418 

742 

111 



2,493 



480 
826 



2,0432,465 
1011 123 
366; 399 



319 



3,575|4,238 



2,687 

92 

414 

818 

96 



248 251 



4,2434,358 



478J 638 

109 116 

478| 502 



2,193 

81 

332 

447 

98 
424 



3,575 



2,622 

92 

362 

597 

96 

469 



4,288 



10,523 
472 
2,235 
8,154 



636 619 
1,114 1,136 



18,18418,912 



11,253 

375 

1,964 

8,131 

447 
964 



10,861 

496 

2,314 

3,486 



11,709 

844 

2,002 

3,450 

435 
062 



18,18418,912 



Years Kesidekt in the District op Columbia* 

The schedule u^ed in the present census contained an inquiry concerning the 
length of time each person had resided within the District, in years ; or if 
recent, in years and months. It was answered concerning 75,818 or 85.72 per 
oent of whites, and 32,177 or 83.22 per cent of colored — leaving 12,509 of the 
former and 6,486 of the latter not reported. The returns made, appear to have 
been carefully and truly stated, and furnish a most interesting historical view 
of the changes that have occurred in the population of the District, so far as 
relates to the present inhabitants. The classification resulting from these returns 
forms a new feature in the census — ^having never before been published in any 
official digest that I have seen.* 

^ In 1855, the New York State Centos Blank for population, contained a column headed 
*' Years Resident in Present Locality," but the answers were so few and uncertain, that I 
oould tabalate nothing satisfactorily from them, and therefore omitted the inquiry in 1865. 
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Following the usnal classification by wards and precincts, and a separate 
table for colors, I have arranged the statistics reported under this head for sin- 
gle years, from one np to the highest- number given. From this has been con- 
structed a table also by single years, showing the number of those now living 
in the District who resided therein for each year back to 1777. Of course, 
these numbers in no way indicate the population existing at the several periods 
stated, beeanse they take no note of those who may have died or removed. 
They simply show the number of present inhabitants who were residing in the 
District in the several years. 

Length of residence in District, 



LENGTH OF RBSIDBNCB. 




NUXBBR OF PBB8EKT IkHABITANTS LIVING 

IN District at different periods. 




• 




• Whites. 


Colored. 


Tbars bjisideiit 


Whites. 


Colored. 


< 










II DUTRICY. 
















Number. 


Per oeDt. 


Number. 


Percent. 








s 




of whites. 




of colored. 


1 


10,6S8 


3,231 


1866 


75,718 


86.72 


82,177 


83.23 


2 


6,V0 
6,715 
6,177 
4,183 


2,837 


1866 


65,030 


72.62 


28,946 


74.87 


3 


3,362 
3,996 


1864 


58,820 
53,105 
47,928 


66.59 


26,109 
22,747 


67.53 


« , 


1863 


60.93 


58.83 


5 


4,516 


1862 


64.26 


18,751 


48.59 


1 


4,590 
2,607 


3,469 


1861 


43,746 
39,155 


49.53 


14,236 
10,767 


86.82 


T 


1,187 


1860 


44.33 


27.86 


8 


2,150 


629 


1859 


36,648 


41.37 


9,580 


24.79 


9 


2,093 


366 


1858 


34,398 


38.94 


8,951 


23.15 


10 


2,738 
1,645 


548 
322 


1857 
' 1856 


32,305 
29,567 


36.75 
33.47 


8,585 
8,037 


22.20 


11 


20.79 


11 


2,122 
1,709 


442 
302 


1856 
1854 


27,922 
25,800 


31.61 
29.29 


7,715 
7,27a 


19.95 


13 


18.81 


14 


2,003 


365 


1853 


24,091 


27.28 


6,971 


18.03 


15 ,.,, ..,, 


2,261 
1,808 
1,650 
1,566 


451 
358 
288 
394 


1852 
1851 
1850 
1849 


22,088 
19,827 
17,959 
16,409 


25.00 
22.45 
20.33 
18.56 


6,606 
6,165 
6,797 
6,509 


17.09 


IS 


15.92 


17 


15.00 


18 


14.19 


19 


947 
1,514 
769 
783 
792 
708 
886 
669 
650 


281 
682 
221 
250 
229 
183 
383 
190 
145 


1848 
1847 
1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 


14,853 

13,906 

12,892 

11,623 

10,840 

10,048 

9,340 

8,454 

7,885 


16.82 
15.74 
14.03 
13.16 
11.45 
11.39 
10.57 
9.67 
8.93 


6,115 
4,834 
4,252 
4,031 
3,781 
3,552 
3,369 
2,986 
2,796 


13.36 


20 


12.50 


XI , .... 


10.99 


n 


10.42 


S3 


9.79 


14 


9.19 


15 .,.,,,, 


8.71 


18 


7.72 


n 


7.23 


w.... •... 


631 


162 


1839 


^,336 


8.34 


2,651 


6.88 


29 


384 
896 
817 
314 
274 
274 
409 1 


120 
393 
68 
85 
75 
64 
169 


1838 
1837 
1836 
1835 
1834 
1833 
1832 


6,804 
6,420 
6,524 
6,207 
4,893 
4,619 
4,345 


7.70 
7.27 
6.16 
6.89 
5.54 
6.28 
4.92 


2,499 
2,379 
1,986 
1,918 
• 1,833 
1,758 
1,694 


6.46 


39 


6.15 


SI 


6.14 


11., 


4.96 


S3 1 


4.74 


14 1 


4.55 


35 1 


4.38 


S« / 


248 


80 


1831 


3,936 


4.46 


1,525 


3.94 


37 / 


237 


76 


1830 


3,688 


4.17 


1,445 


3.74 


S / 


226 1 


76 


1829 


3,461 


8.91 


1,369 


3.54 


39 ••'7 


181 I 


62 


1828 


8,225 


8.66 


1,294 


8.36 


49 ••••/ 


477 1 
J30 / 
JS7 
111 


272 


1827 


8,044 


3.44 


1,232 


3.19 


41 / 


29 


1826 


• 2,567 


2.91 


960 


2.48 


41 / 


46 


1826 


2,437 


2.76 


931 


2.41 


43 / 


40 


1824 


2,270 


2.57 


885 


2.29 


44 ^ / 


21 


1823 


2,159 


2.44 


845 


2.18 


45.,.. / 


107 I 


113 


1822 


2,062 


2.32 


824 


2.13 


44.... •.../ 


^^S / 


34 


1821 


1,862 


2.11 


711 


1.84 


4r "•••• / 


It^ 1 


36 


1820 


1,760 


1.98 


677 


1.75 


« '••t.,/ J 


\(iO \ 


42 


1819 


1,590 


1.71 


641 


1.65 


« :••••../ J 

■'•../ I- 
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Length of residence in District — Contiuned. 



LENGTH OF RESIDENCE. 



Tears ^esidbvt 
iir District. 



Whites. 



Colored. 



ca 



NvvBXB or PBX8SNT Inhabitaktb LTTIVa 

IB DiSTBlCT AT DIFFBBBBT PBEI0D8. 



Whites. 



Number. 



Per cent, 
ofoolored. 



Colored. 



Number. 



Peroent. 
of colored. 



50 . 
61 
52 
53 . 
54 
55 . 
50 

57 , 

58 . 

59 . 
«0 . 

51 . 

62 , 

63 , 

64 < 

65 < 

66 . 

67 , 

68 . 

69 . 

70 . 

71 < 

72 , 

73 , 

74 . 

75 . 
76 

77 . 

78 . 

79 , 

80 . 

81 . 

82 . 

83 . 

84 . 

85 . 

86 . 

87 . 

88 . 

89 . 

90 . 



270 

90 

95 

66 

68 

93 

66 

43 

56 

87 

117 

27 

40 

27 

35 

35 

23 

22 

20 

16 

17 

4 

12 

9 

8 

6 

6 

4 

2 

8 

7 



162 
13 
29 
23 
23 
47 
22 
18 
16 
12 
67 
5 
10 
15 
7 

23 
. 7 
7 
7 
2 
15 
1 



1817 
1816 
1815 
1814 
1813 
1812 
1811 
1810 
1809 
1808 
1807 
1806 
1805 
1804 
1803 
1802 
1801 
1800 
1799 
1798 
1797 
1796 
1795 
1794 
1793 
1792 
1791 
1790 
1789 
1788 
1787 
1786 
1785 
1784 
1783 
1782 
1781 
1780 
1779 
1778 
1777 



1,331 

1,061 

971 

876 

810 

742 

649 

683 

640 

484 

447 

330 

303 

263 

236 

201 

166 

143 

121 

101 

85 

68 

64 

52 

43 

35 

SO 

24 

20 

18 

16 

10 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 



1.57 
1.20 
1.09 
0.99 
0.02 
0.84 
0.73 
0.66 
0.61 
0.55 
0.51 
0.37 
0.34 
0.29 
0.26 
0.23 
0.19 
0.16 
0.14 
O.U 
0.09 
0.07 
0.07 
0.06 
0.05 
0.04 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 
0.02 



.02 
.01 

.01 

.007 

.007 

.007 

.007 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 



560 

398 

385 

356 

833 

810 

263 

241 

223 

207 

195 

128 

123 

113 

98 

91 

68 

61 

5^ 

47 

45 

30 

29 

29 

28 

24 

18 

17 

17 

16 

16 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 



1.45 
1.03 
0.98 
0.92 
0.86 
0.80 
0.68 
0.62 
0.57 
0.53 
0.50 



S3 

32 

20 

2d 

23 

0.17 

0.16. 

0.14 

0.12 

0.12 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

02 

02 

02 

02 



0.02 
0.02 
O.Ol 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 



Intention op Hesidenoe, Ownership, or Rental op Heal Estate. 

In the column headed '* Intends Permanent Eesidence, if * Yes,* mark 1 
in this column," an affirmative record was returned by 59,440 whites, and 
30,011 colored; total, 89,451. The remainder were left blank, or marked 
" No." Of owners of real estate, there were reported 6,485 whites, and 1,399 
colored ; total, 7,884. Of renters of real estate, there were reported 8,895 
whites, and 4,595 colored ; total, 13,490. 

In classifying the entries in the column of owners or renters, it was fre- 
quently found that some, through ignorance of the intentions of the inquiry, 
had marked opposite every name in the family, while others had only marked 
opposite the name of the head of the family. My clerks were instructed to 
count only one entry for a family, unless found against the names of adult 
males. 
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It 18 possible that a few wives, ohildren, and other inmates of families own- 
ing property in their own rights may have been dropped by this rule, but the 
exceptions were so numerous, and the errors so obvious, that no other course 
appeared practicable. Another source of uncertainty arises from the impossi- 
bility of knowing from the returns, whether the ownership is that of the land 
in fee, or of a building on land paying a ground rent. It is believed that some 
reported under one view of the case, and some under the other. 

Voters. 

In the column headed *' Voters," the instructions of the present census 
directed an entry of the name of the State, Territory, or District, where each 
voter claimed the right of exercising his privilege of voting. The returns 
show the following results : 



SU^ei, Ae, Voters. 

Dist. of Columbia (whites). . 13,294 
do (coPd) . . . 6,648 



Alabama 
Arkansas .. 
California. • 
Connecticut 
Delaware «. 

Florida 

(reorgia. • . . 
Illinois . . • • 
Indiana. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas • • . . 
Kentucky . . 
Louisiana . . 
Elaine 



3 

1 

20 

66 

22 

2 

4 

85 

84 

44 

13 

22 

10 

85 

Maryland . 537 



Massachusetts 
Michigan . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri . • 
Nebraska . 
Nevada . . . 



159* 

59 

17 

2 
26 

5 

1 



states, Ao. Voters. 

New Hampshire 64 

New Jersey 113 

NewYork 773t 

North Carolina 5 

Ohio 156t 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 783t 

Ehode Island 4 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 17 

Vermont 47 

Virginia 215 



West Virginia , 

Wisconsin. . . 

Territories : 

Colorado ..... 

Idaho 

Utah 

Washington . 



11 
45 

8 
1 

1 
1 



Total United States 23,452 

Reported as disfranchised ... 15 



Males of legal age from whom no returns as to right of voting was received : 
Americans, 3,937 ; of foreign birth, 3,408 ; colored, 2,017. It is probable 
that many of those of foreign birth included in this number are aliens, but no 
particular inq^uiry was made to designate those of this class. 

Occupations. 

In the present census, the occupations of 28,976 whites and 15,903 colored 
persons are reported, exclusive of those attending school or otherwise under 
instruction. In classifying these returns, much uncertainty was found, to 
exist, from the indefiniteness of the entries, especially with reference to those 
in the various departments of government, as public officers and clerks. 
While the greater number specified with exactness, their positions, and the 
names of offices where employed, many reported only " Clerk,'' " Govern- 



*0f tbesay 1 Is reported as a eolored roter. 
t Of thMdy 2 sre reported as colored roten. 
i Of these, 7 are reported a« colored roters. 
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ment Clerk," or simply "C," meanfing ** employed in the Civil service." 
A strictly literal summary of the varieties of terms employed, would extend 
to a great number of classes, and without condensation would prove of little 
practical value. A somewhat general classification by departments and offices 
has been adopted, in reducing to tabular form the public offices and clerks, 
and those employed in the military and naval service. A general alphabetical 
list of occupations extending to 360 different kinds, was made to include the 
remaining classes of those whose employments were reported, and separate 
alphabetical lists prepared for the artizans, skilled laborers, and others em- 
ployed by government. These latter are also embraced in the general alpha- 
betical list. The number of whites and colored are reported separately, as 
are also the males and females in most cases. 

To render the lists more convenient for reference, a generalization of the 
whole has been prepared, mainly after the form recommended by the committee 
on organization to the International Statistical Coneress, at its fourth session 
in London, in 1860, and employed by Mr. E. B. Elliot in his arrangement of 
the occupations reported by the last national census, and prepared for the 
Special Commissioner of the Eevenue. Essential variations were, however, 
necessary in several places, to adopt it to the present use. 

It is conceded that any classification of occupations in a census is incom* 
plete, which does not account for every person, including those engaged in 
domestic offices, as members of the household, as well as those who have their 
stated duties and daily labors. The omissions may be in part supplied by 
inference, from the tables of ages and civil conditions, which give the num- 
bers of children and wives, who are mostly omitted in the return of occu- 
pations. 

The large number of names, with no entry in the column of occupations, 
precluded any attempt to classify those of the household not specifically desig- 
nated, and the present census is therefore given to the public as it was taken, 
with as complete an arrangement of information under this head as the materials 
allowed, and with a general classification that will render it convenient for 
general reference. 

The number of persons employed by the Government of the United States, 
was reported as follows : 

As public officers, clerks, and in other literary or scientific employments, 
3,762. As artizans and skilled laborers, 1,555 whites and 56 colored. In 
other capacities specified, 1,485 whites and 390 colored. In civil employment 
not otherwise described, 1,155 whites and 242 colored. As soldiers and mili- 
tary officers, 1,679 whites and 13 colored. In the military service, indefinite, 
2,374 whites and 70 colored. As naval officers, 30. In the naval service, 
650 whites and 51 colored. Total, 12,690 whites and 822 colored. General 
total, 13,512. 

In the administration or service of the local governments, 342. 

In the learned professions, the numbers were reported as follows : Beligion, 
133 ; law, 193 ; medicine, 348 ; literature, 70 ; art and music, 217 ; educa- 
tion, 488 ; science, 175. As students, 255 ; under instruction (including 
^* students," and also numbers who have other occupations reported), 16,504. 

The extended details given in the tables of this report admit of the follow- 
ing summary of other occupations : 

Entertaining and doing personal service for man, 2,122 whites; 3,647 
colored. 

Engaged in trade and finance, 2,052 whites ; 98 colored. 

Possessing and working land, 440 whites ; 245 colored. 

Engaged about animals, 75 whites ; 112 colored. 

Engaged in art and mechanical productions, employing various matters in 
combination, 4,503 whites ; 577 colored. 
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Worlcing and dealing in texile fabrics and dress, 1,724 wliites; 2,160 
colored. 

Working and dealing in articles of food and drink, 1,402 whites; 186 
colored. 

Working and dealing in animal snbstanoes, 32 whites; 12 colored. 

Working and dealing in vegetable substance, 140 whites ;-51 colored. 

Working and dealing in mineral substances, 1,492 whites ; 283 colored. 

Laborers and others not included in preceding, 2,460 whites ; 8,956 colored. 



Persons Under Instruction. 

The total number of persons reported as nnder instruction, including chil- 
dren in public, private, and family schools, and students in commercial schools, 
colleges, and theological institutions, is 16,505, of whom 6,555 are white males, 
6,302 white females, 1,867 colored males, and 3,647 colored females. They 
have been classified separately by wards, sex, and color ; by ages in single years, 
and by months of attendance during the preceding year. The following is the 
general sommary : 



WaiTSB. 



COL'D. 



Ami. H. F. U. F. 

3 21 19 7 10 

4 28 27 9 9 

6 86 74 33 33 

6 280 272 81 71 

7 494 491 160 150 

8 675 667 177 160 

9 679 664 159 174 

10 716 749 226 212 

11 638 667 155 150 

12 642 666 209 208 

13 574 568 154 145 

14 545 515 122 114 

15 890 382 88 75 

16 276 224 60 63 

17 148 133 36 37 



T. 

19 , 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 , 

25 , 

26 , 

27 

28 

29 , 

30.. 

Over 30.., 
Unknown . , 



Vhitbb. 



H. 

94 

62 

63 

32 

12 

13 

10 

8 

7 

7 

3 

3 

4 

7 

23 



F. 

60 

20 

13 

13 

4 

2 

2 

6 

1 

'4 

2 
1 

54 



COI'D. 



M. 

28 

12 

10 

7 

9 

13 

10 

15 

7 

6 

5 

3 

6 

39 

19 



F. 
86 
13 
8 
4 
7 
6 

10 

11 

2 

6 

5 

3 

8 

24 

21 





Wbitis. 


COLOBBD. 


Total. 


MoBtlifl in attendanoQ. 


Male. 


Fem. 


Male. 


Fem. 


Mate. 


Fem. 


Undeil 

1 

2 ., 


4 
196 
447 
401 
230 
122 
S30 
298 
887 
543 

1,214 
136 
367 

1,880 


8 
251 
518 
371 
227 
114 
272 
285 
886 
462 

1,216 
124 
304 

1,764 



10 

187 

142 

111 

81 

52 

158 

75 

99 

135 

138 

23 

63 

624 


10 

132 

145 

106 

111 

54 

176 

94 

91 

110 

109 

15 

59 

549 


14 

332 
689 
512 
311 
174 
488 
373 
486 
678 

1,352 
159 
430 

3,504 


18 
883 
663 


S 

4,,,, .,.. • • 


477 
836 


5 

6 

7 


168 

448 
379 


g; ,,,. 


477 


,^:::r::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

u 


572 

1,825 

139 


IJ 


363 


Sot niMrtad • 


2,818 
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Over Fifteen, and Unable to Read and Write. 
In classifying the returns of those over 15 years of age, unable to read and 
write, it was found that some persons had misunderstood the intention of the 
headings of the blank, and marked ** 1 " in these columns, where it was appar- 
ent by the signature and manner of filling up, that they could both read and 
write. In these cases, the record was corrected. Those under 15 years of 
age were marked out, and the returns were uniformly and carefully revised by 
an experienced clerk before being tallied. The tables for whites present sepa 
rately those of " American," "German," "Irish," and "other" nationalities 
each subdivided by sexes into groups of ages as follows: 



Whites, unable to read and write* 



AGSS. 



AVERIGAK. 



M. 



F. 



Gbrkav. 



M. 



Irish. 



Other Na- 
tionalities. 



M. 



F. 



M. 



F. 



Total. 



s 

o 

s 



UndbU to read: 

15 to 20 

20 to 30 

30 to 40 

40 to 60 

50 and over 

Total 

UndbU to write 

15 to 20 

20 to 30 

30 to 40 

40 to 50 

60 and orer 

Total 



124 

110 

60 

40 

51 



106 
142 

85 
73 

78 



3 
13 
20 
16 
10 



385 



484 



63 



140 

115 

78 

56 

63 



114 

.171 

105 

75 

92 



452 



569 



4 
13 
21 
19 

8 



66 



8 
16 
21 
11 
14 



13 
57 
65 
57 
56 



31 

156 

136 

73 

73 



3 

14 

5 

5 

8 



145 

189 
152 
114 
112 



148 
328 
247 
162 
171 



70 



249 



475 



29 



86 



737 



1,075 



8 
22 
24 
13 
19 



22 

73 
91 
68 
72 



43 

206 

160 

89 

92 



171 
210 
197 
147 
147 



169 
'414 
293 
180 
207 



86 



327 



596 



31 



33 



876 



1,274 



293 
517 
399 
276 
283 



1,812 



340 
624 
490 
327 
354 



2,150 



Colored f unable to read and xorite* 



AGES. 


Native op 
District of 

OOLUIIBIA. 


Native or 
Marylakd. 


Native of 
ViROiniA. 


Natives 

OF Other 

States, Jto. 


Total. 


3 

s 
s 




M. 


F, 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


s 

« 


Unable to read-. 
15 to 20 


. 122 

226 

112 

96 

71 


184 
353 
184 
122 
108 


165 
440 
302 
238 
306 


280 
793 
365 
284 
428 


292 
675 
475 
388 
165 


427 
1,140 
617 
425 
534 


18 
82 
37 
86 
25 


17 
53 
25 
13 
15 


697 
1,423 
926 
758 
867 


908 
2,339 
1,191 

844 
1,075 


1,605 


20 to 30 


3,762 
2,117 

1,602 


30 to 40 


40 to 60 


50 and over 


1,942 


Total 


636 


965 


1,459 la.irs 


2,312 


3,149 


201 


128 


4,608 


6,417 


11,025 








Unable to vrite: 
15 to 20 


142 
263 
131 
129 

87 


236 
414 
197 
126 
113 


191 
500 
352 
270 
349 


346 

909 
413 
329 
479 


324 
839 
556 
444 
511 


539 
1,214 
689 
464 
561 


2r 

87 
41 
38 
25 


18 
61 
31 
13 
13 


678 

1,689 

1,080 

881 

971 


1,139 
2,598 
1,330 
932 
1,066 


1,817 
4,287 
2,410 
1,813 


20 to 30 


SO to 40 


40 to 50 


50 and over 


2,037 


Total 


760 


1,125 


1,673 


2,512 


2,695 


3,491 


215 


144 


5,343 


7,272 


12,616 





* The totals in some oases exceed the numbers over them, beoause they also include thosa 
whose ages or place of birth were unknown. 
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DsAF AND Dumb, Blind, Insane, and Idiotic. 

The present census reports 179 deaf and dumb, 72 blind, 341 insane, and 
80 idiotic. The inmates of public institutions are included in these numbers. 
Their nombers and percentages by sex and color are as follows : 





Number. 


P«r Cent. 




Hnmber. 


Par Cent. 


Deaf and dumb : 






Insane : 






Wliitefl— Male 


107 


0.121 


Whites— Male.... 


208 


0.232 


Female.. 


51 


0.058 


Female.. 


92 


0.140 


Total . . . 


158 


0.179 


Total . . . 


800 


0.872 


Colored— Male 


8 


0.021 


Colored — Male.... 


20 


0.052 


Female . . 


13 


0.083 


Female.. 


21 


0.053 


Total . . . 


21 


0.054 


Total ... 


41 


0.105 


Blind: 






Idiotic : 






Whites— Male 


18 


0.020 


Whites— Male.... 


9 


0.010 


Female.. 


23 


0.026 


Female.. 


10 


0.011 


Total... 


41 


0.046 


Total ... 


19 


0.021 


Coltnred— Male. . . 


14 


0.086 


Colored— Male. . . . 


6 


0.016 


Female.. 


17 


0.044 


Female.. 


6 


0.018 


Total . . . 


31 


0.070 


Total... 


11 


0.029 



In every census, and in any method of taking it hitherto employed, great 
difficulty has been met in obtaining correct returns of these classes, especially 
oonoeming the insane and idiotic. Of the former, many persons who are par- 
tially insane, and who yet attend to their business, are omitted ; and of the 
latter, their existence is often concealed from record. An idiot in the family 
is a misfortune that most families would willingly keep from public notice, and 
instances have occurred in which the family physician, a frequent visitor for 
years in a family, has been ignorant of the presence of an idiot, until sickness 
rendered his professional services necessary. 

Partial deafness and blindness, and other bodily infirmities, were reported 
in a few cases, but so seldom that any attempt to, classify would lead to error, 
as altogether below the truth. The information was not called for, and there- 
fore could not be uniform. Inquiries concerning causes and effect of heredi- 
tary influences, formed a feature in the New York State census of 1865 ; but 
as these required a separate blank, they were not included in the present census. 
The uncertainty and error of non-professional inquiries of this class, involving 
much superstition and conjecture, would have required a liberal allowance to be 
made in the application of results to any practical use. 

Orphans. 

The number of orphans twenty years old and under is reported as 2,295, or 
1.81 per cent of the population. We have no previous census with which to 
compare the relative proportion of this class. Arranged by sexes, colors and 
years, they are as follows : 
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WHITES 




COLORED. 


AGES. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Uuder 1 .* 


2 

11 

8 

§? 

13 
10 
24 
35 
48 
44 
33 
40 
34 
43 
41 
40 
41 
85 
17 
15 
114 


1 

14 
19 
18 , 
27 
46 
89 
42 
48 
34 
54 
35 
83 
65 
77 
51 
64 
66 
61 
43 
40 
33 


8 

25 

27 

38 

48 

69 . 

65 

66 

83 

82 

98 

68 
123 

99 
120 

92 

lot • 

97 
96 
60 
65 
147 


10 


1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
13 
10 
18 
17 
24 
22 
13 
24 
23 
26 
21 
27 
22 
42 
15 
12 


2 


1 


3 


2 


11 


3 

4 


16 
8 


5 


25 


6 


22 


7 


87 


8 


41 


9.,,,, 


39 


10 


42 


11 


27 


12 


51 


13 


38 


u 


65 


15 :.... 


37 


16 *. 

17 


64 
35 


]8 


61 


19 


27 


20 


19 


Unknown ««**t« •••«■• ...f 








Total 


695 


950 


1,645 


305 


345 


650 




t i ■-. J .: 



•Of the above there were 138 white male, and 229 female children living in 
institutions, and the remainder in families. Of colored children, 26 males 
and 11 females were reported as in institutions. 



Families. 

The number of families reported in the District is 23,495, of which 7,241 
are composed entirely of colored persons. The total number in Washington 
is 20,078, in Georgetown 2,054, and in the remainder of the District 1,368. 
The average number of persons in a family is 5.28 in "Washington, 5.74 in 
Georgetown, 6.68 in the county, and 5.40 in the entire District. It is obvious 
that the larger number for the county is due to the existence of large institu- 
tions, the inmates of which are regarded as a single family. 

The number of houses inhabited by one family is 17,358; by two families, 
2,119 ; by three families, 402 ; by four families, 95 ; by five families, 20 ; by 
six families, 18 ; by seven families, 5 ; by eight families, 3 ; by eleven families, 
1 ; by twelve families, 1; and by twenty-three families, 1. 

By reference to the schedule and instructions, it will be noticed that per- 
sons making out the returns of families were requested to mark with a brace 
Buoh boarders as have a family relationship to one another, the design being to 
ascertain the number of families who were not householders, but simply in- 
mates of other families. The returns show that there are of the whites 1,271 
families boarding in Washington, 148 in Georgetown, and 58 in the county, 
making a general aggregate of 1,472. 

Of these 759 were families of two persons, usually man and wife ; 397 
were of three persons ; 190 of four persons ; 76 of five persons ; 32 of six 
persons ; 12 of seven persons, and 6 of eight persons. 

Of colored families boarding, there are 420, of which 215 are of two, 98 of 
three, 55 of four, 26 of five, 18 of six, 4 of seven, 2 of eight, and 2 of nine 
persons. 
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The munber of boarders bearing a family relationflhip is therefore 4,173 
whiter, and 1,244 colored. Of single boarders there is nothing to indicate 
the number. 

The *' families " above mentioned as boarders are not counted in as forming 
a part of the 23,495 families, or, more properly, households in- the District. 
They constitute but parts of such households, and are included among them. 

BUILD][N0S. 

The Enumerators' Books contained columns for recording the number of 
stories, material, and uses of buildings, if otherwise occupied than as dwell- 
ings, and the number of families occupying each house. If their occupation 
was limited to the basement, or to any particular story, this f&ci was also to be 
noted. 

The total number of buildings reported«is 23,095, of which 20,437 are used 
as dwellings. Of the latter, the following classification has been made : 

Stores and sales-rooms for merchandise : 

Used, in part, as dwellings 1,635 

Not used as dwellings 266 

Restaurants and saloons : 

Used, in part, as dwellings • • « 320 

Not used as dwellings • 21 

Offices: 

Used, in part, as dwellings 21 

Not used as dwellings 146 

Used for mechanical trades and manufactures : 

Used, in part, as dwellings 870 

Not used as dwellings 404 

Warehouses and buildings used for storage : 

Used as dwellings • • • « 13 

Not used as dwellings 102 

Materials of which built : 

Wood— Total number 14,583 

Used as dwelUngs 13,260 

Brick— Total number •. . 8,409 

Used as dwellings • 7,113 

Stone — Total number 64 

Used as dwellings • • • • 38 

Other buildings — Total number 39 

Used as dwellings •••... 26 

Summary of Buildings by materials and stories. 



STORIES— NUMBER AND USES. 


Wood. 


Brick. 


Stone. 


Other 
buildings. 


Totel. 


1 aiorv— Total nnmbor 


9,771 

3,203 

9,648 

9,008 

1,082 

991 

68 

54 

14 

4 


473 

244 

8,717 

3,269 

2,995 

2,613 

1,128 

940 

82 

43 

8 

8 


e 

2 

18 

14 

23 

15 

15 

5 

3 

1 


7 
5 
8 
7 
17 
IS 
7 
2 


4,257 
8,459 
13,388 V 
12,280 
4,117 
3,631 
1.21^ 


TTffod as dwelliiKra .... .. . - ^ . 
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1,001 
99 
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The remainder were not specified, as to number of stories. Stables, front- 
ing upon streets and bearing street numbers, not included in table, 129— ^f 
which 18 were inhabited by families. 

Buildings not Included in the Preceding Classes 

Government buildings, including capitol and the departments 7 

Other Oovemment buildings and establishments 6 

Scientific institutions : Smithsonian Institution, Naval Observatory, and 

Medical Museum 8 

Asylums and homes for destitute • 8 

Hospitals . • • 11 

Soldiers' barracks 20 

Police stations and offices .'. . « 9 

City buildings : City hall and jail 2 

Banks 7 

Halls 23 

Depotfl 2 



Places erected for religious worship : 

Baptist 5 

Baptist (colored) 8 

Congregational 1 

German Lutheran • • 1 

Jewish Synagogue 1 

Methodist (not specified) 5 

Methodist Episcopal 8 

Methodist Protestant 2 

Methodist (colored) 2 



New Jerusalem 1 

Presbyterian 5 

Presbyterian (colored) 1 

Protestant Episcopal 4 

Roman Catholic 4 

Churches (not specified) 12 

Colored churches (not specified) . . 7 

Total 57 



Buildings Eebctbd in 1866 and 1867. 

It was intended to designate in the Enumerators* Books buildings erected 
and in course of building in 1866 and. 1867, but as several of these books were 
returned without entry of this item, it is supposed that all of this class were 
not returned. The numbers reported were as follows : 

In 1866, 152 wood, 92 brick, and 1 stone. Total, 245. 

In 1867, 812 wood, 229 brick, 8 of other materials. Total, 544. 

Number of houses with basements used as dwellings, 729, vis : Wood, 195 ; 
brick, 582 ; stone, 2. 

Under the head of "Sanitary Condition and Exposures," 781 dwellings 
were reported as bad ; and, in many cases, the causes of insalubrity were spe- 
cified as — ^vicinity to slaughter houses, pools of water, open drains, &C.9 or 
heaps of filth, crowded apartments, &o. 

In the oral instructions to enumerators, they were requested to make inquiry 
and note down in their books the numbers found sick. But as the printed 
directions made no allusion to the subject, it i^pears to have been frequently 

• A« tome of tb« titles in thii list are indeflnite, we maj state, for farther information, 
that the Chureh Director j, at the period of taking the oensns, contained the names of 66 nli* 
rioui iooleties in Washington, and 9 in Georgetown, Tii : Baptist^ 6 ; Congregational, 1 ; 
Christian, 1; Friends, 1; Jewish, 1; Lutheran, 4; Methodist Episcopal, 14; Methodist Pro- 
testant 4; New Jerusalem, 1; Presbjterian, 11; Protestant Episcopal, 9; Roman Catholic, 
8; Spiritualists, 1; Unitarian, 1; designation uncertain^ 2. Sereral of ihete worshiped In 
halls naod also for secular purposes. 
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omitted. Tlie ntunber reported siok in the Distriot, at the time of taking the 
oenans, was 190. 

NuMBEE OF Families Living in Different Stories. 

Li most cases, the returns show the number of families living in each story, 
where two or more occupy one house. They have been concisely arranged in 
the following table :* 



Number of houses occupied by two or more families, wiih number of families 

living in each story. 



FUIILIBS Iir A HOITSB, AND NuVBBB 
OF FAMII.IB8 IK BACH StOBT. 



Two f aodlias . 



IhrMfiuntlieB. 



Foot families , 






2- 



2 1 
2 1 



2 1 
3.. 



a 



40 

13 
1,550 
1 

33 

52 
2 
1 
218 
9 
2 

16 

111 

5 

2 

114 

1 

1 

100 

2 

13 
8 

11 
2 

10 
1 
8 
5 



Fakilibs in a House, and Nukbbb 
«F Favilibs in bach Stobt. 



Four families • 



Fire families. 



Six families. 



Seren families 



Eight families 

Bleren families 

Twelre families • • 

Twenty-three families. 



B 



83 
1 

43 
2 

1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
I 
2 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



The ayerage number of inhabitants in a house is found to be 6.21 for the 
whde District. In Washington, it is 6.15; in Greorgetown, 6.29; and in the 
remainder of the District, 6.82. The presence of large households and insti* 
tutions is here also shown by the larger average of the suburban section. 

A count of the number of buildings and dwellinffs has been made at differ- 
ent periods, and affords the means for comparing tne averages of the present 
with the past. On the first of December, 1819, there were found 12§ shops 
sepaiate from dwellings, 48 public buildings, and 354 squares with improve- 
\ upon them. Of brick houses, there were then 925— of which 50 were 



*Thls table should b« read as follows : *' Houses with two families, of whieh one lives io 
h■s ^ B ^ ^n^ and one in first stoiy, 40.'' '< Houses with two families, of which one lires ia 
bsMBM&ty and one in second story, 13,*' Ac. 
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one story, 654 two stories, and 221 three stories. Of framed hoaees, there 
were 1,113 — of which 314 were one story, 534 two stories, and 250 three 
stories. Allowing the number to have been the same at the time of taking 
the census in the summer of 1820, we find the number of persons in a house 
to have been 4.05. 

At the close of 1830, the number of brick houses was reported as 1,578» 
and of wood, as 1,655— a total of 3,283, and an average of 5.29 persons to 
a house. It is quite probable that these percentages are too low, and that 
many buildings included in the returns had no inhabitants. 

Respectfully submitted, 

PEANKLIN B. HOUGH. 

From the foregoing enumeration and classification by age and sex of the 
inhabitants of the District of Oolumbia, as well as their distribution through 
the city wards and other territorial subdivisions, we can estimate the educa- 
tional requirements of the entire community, and the modifications in the 
means and modes of instruction demanded by the location, nationality, and oc- 
cupation of families, and other special circumstances of the juvenile population. 

The extent to which the educational wants of this large and rapidly increas- 
ing population are met, the number, location, attendance, and teaching force, 
as well as the subjects and aids of instruction, not only in the public schools, 
so designated, but in every institution for instruction under any form of legal 
organization and management, was investigated bv written answers to care- 
fully prepared questions, and by personal visits by a clerk of this Depart- 
ment, Mr. Z. Richards, t^ho had been for many years a teacher and active 
promoter of education in the District. The rei^ults of these inquiries will be 
given substantially in the tables and report prepared by him. 

The better to understand the difficulties ana facilities of the educational 
work to be done in this District, the historical development of schools of dif- 
ferent grades and kinds— elementary and superior, public and private, indi- 
vidual and associated, secular and denominational — was undertaken, and the 
results, so far as reached, will be presented in the Appendix. 

To enable the Commissioner to judge of the relative efficiency of the sys- 
tems of public schools in actual operation in the District, and to suggest any 
additional legislation, either national or municipal, for the purpose of making 
these schools more efficient or their benefits more general, inquiries were insti- 
tuted into the organization and condition of public instruction in all the princi- 
pal cities of the United States, the results of which are summarily stated under 
the third division of this report. To make the experience of these cities avail- 
able in perfecting the details of local organization and administration, as well 
as to aid in establishing more philosophical as well as practical courses of 
instruction for each grade of schools, a digest of their school codes and selec- 
tions from their programmes of instruction will be found in the Appendix. 

In order that those who are to legislate or act on this great subject of pub- 
lie instrucdon, either primarily in Congress, or as its representatives in muni- 
cipal authority, or in any board clothed with the administration of this great 
trust, may be enabled to do so wisely, inquiries have been instituted into the 
oi^^anization and condition of public schools in several of the national capitaLs 
of £urope, and some of their characteristic features are set forth briefly iu this 
report, and more in detail in the Appendix. 

To judge of the ability of tliis District, as compared with other munici- 
palities, to maintain a liberal system of public instruction, information haa 
been sought as to the population, property- valuation for taxable purposesi 
the amount and rate of taxation and expenditure for school and other pur- 
poses, as well as the indebtedness of the principal cities of the United States^ 
the result of which, when tabulated, will oe given in the Appendix. 
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n.— HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

1. ACTION OP THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

To the action of Congress, as the fountain of supn'me and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the District of Columbia, we must look, for si^h originating and controlling 
legislation as has been had on the subject of public schools and other institutions 
of popular education. 

In the original charter granted by Congress to the city of Washington in 1802» 
no provision was made or power given for establishing public schools. Id the 
amended charter of 1804, the following section was introduced : '* The said cor- 
poration shall have power to provide for the establishment and superintendence 
of schools." 

Immediately on the acceptance of this amended charter the corporation of 
Washington passed an act '* to establish and endow a permanent institution for 
the education of youth," which will be cited in full under the legislation of the 
dty on this subject. 

For sixteen years there appears no trace of further legislation by Congress 
in behalf of public schools, although the presentation of several memorials by 
the municipal authorities of Washington and Georgetown, and by the inhabit- 
ants of the District, for some substantial aid in the construction of houses and 
the support of teachers is recorded. In the year, 18:20, the charter of the city 
of Washington was again amended, so as to read : " The said corporation shaU 
also have power and authority to provide for the establishment and superin- 
tendence of public schools, and to endow the same." But no endowment of 
public lands, or of any kind, lollowed this grant of power. 

In 1848 Congress again amended the charter by the following words: "The 
raid corporation shall have power to lay and collect a school tax upon every 
free white male citizen of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, of one 
dollar per annum ;" also *' to lay and collect taxes for the support of public 
schools ;" also in section 9 of the said charter, " That the school tax which may 
be levied and collected in pursuance of the powers in this act given, shall con- 
stitute a fund, or be added to any other fund now or hereafter to be constituted 
by any act of the corporation for the establishment a;id support of common 
schools, and for no other purpose, under such regulations as may from time to 
time be established and provided by the corporation." 

On the 20th of May, 1862, au act of Congress was approved to provide for 
the public instruction of youth in primary schools throughout the county of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, without the limits of Washington and 
Georgetown. 

In this act. special provision was made for the education of the children of 
both white and colored parents. (Statutes at Large for 1 SGI- 62, chapter 77.) 

On the 2l8t of May, 1862, another act was approved, "providing for the 
education of colored children in the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes." (Statutes at Large for 1861-62, 
chapter 83.) 

Again, on the lllh of July, 1862, an act was approved "relating to schools for 
the rancation of colored children in the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia," in which three persons therein named were made 
trustees of said schools, "and their successors in ofllce, who are hereby created 
a board of trustees of the schools for colored children in the cities aforesaid, and 
who shall possess all the powers and perform all the duties conferi-ed upon and 
required of the trustees of public schools, in the said cities of Washington and 
Georgetown by the aforesaid act," of May 21, 1S62. The said tr^istees are to 
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be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. (Statutes at Large for 186I-'62, 
chapter 151.) 

The last act required the mnnicipal authorities of Washington and George- 
town to pay into the hands of said trustees ten per cent, of all taxes levied and 
received " on the real and personal property in said cities owned by persons of 
color." 

On the 25th of June, 1864, another act was approved, "to provide for public 
instruction of youth in the #Dunty of Washington, D. G.» and for other pur- 
poses." I'his act modifies and amends the act of May 20, 1862. (Statutes at 
Large for 1863-64, chapter 156.) 

Again, on tbe 23d of July, 1866, dn act was approved for the purpose of 
construing the act of June 25, 1864, so as to require the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown to pay over certain portions of all moneys received or expended 
for school or educational purposes to the trustees of schools for colored children 
in said cities, to be used by them, at their pleasure, for such schools in Washing- 
ton and Georgetown ; and on the 28ih of July the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings was dii*ected to convey to the same trustees lots No. 1, 2, and 18, in 
square 985 for the use of schools estai)lished by them for colored children. 
(Statutes at Large for 1865-*66, chapter 217.) 

The preceding enumeration includes all the legislation of Congress on the 
subject of public schools both for white and colored children. The supplementary 
action by the municipal authorities and local trustees is as follows : 

2. SCHOOL LKGISLATION OF WASHINGTON. 

In accordance with the amended charter of the city, in 1804, two years after 
the first charter was granted, the city councils passed the following ordinance* 
entitled "An act to establish and endow a permanent institution for tbe educa- 
tion of youth in the city of Washington :" 

Impressed with the inseparable coonection between the education of jonth and the preva- 
lence of pare morals, with the duties of all coramuniries to place within the leach of tbe poor 
as well as the rich the inestimable blessing of knowledge, au>l with the high necessity of estab- 
lishing at the seat of general government proper seminaries of learning, the city council of 
Washington do pass the following act : 

Section 1. Beit enacted by the Jirst and second chambers of the city of Washino^ton, That 
the superintendence of public schools within the city of Washington shall be placed under 
tbe direction of e board of thirteen trustees ; whereof seven shall be annually chosen by the 
joint ballots of the council from among the residents of the city ; and six shall be annually 
chosen by individuals contributing to the promotion of schools hereinafter provided.^ A 
mnjority of the board shall constitute a c^uorum. The board shall appoint a president and 
treasurer, the former of whom shall be ot their own body ; shall remain in office until a new 
eioction of president, which shall take place at the pleasure of the board ; shall vote on all 
questions, and have also a casting vote in all casesof equal division. They shall have power 
to pa^s all necessary by-laws not inconsistent with this act; to receive donations, and to vest 
ana apply the funds placed under their care in such manner as they may see fit. Ihey shall 
make an adequate provision, and pay at such rates as they deem reasonable and proper for 
the education of children residing in the city, whose parents or guardians are unable to defray 
the expenses of their edu«ation ; they shall keep a journal of their proceedings, and shall on 
tliA second Monday in June, in each year, make a full report of them to the councils, except- 
ing the names of those children who shall receive education without any charge being made 
therefor. 

Sv.r. 2. And be it enacted, ^c, That so much of the net proceeds of taxes laid, or to 
be laid on slaves, on do^s, on licenses for carriages and hacks, for ordinaries and taverns, 
for retailing of wines and spirituous liquors, for billiard tables, for theatrical and other public 
amusements, for hawkers and pedlars, be appropriated as the trustees may decide to be neces* 
sary for the education of the poor of the city, payable by the treasurer of the board of trustees 
in four quarterly payments, on the first Monday of January, April, July, and October, of 1805 : 
Provided, That if the said net proceeds exceed annually the sum of |l,500, the surplus shall 
be retained by the treasurer of the city, subject to the disposition of the council. 

Sk(\ I). And be it enacted, S^c, That within one week'ader the passage of this act the 
two chambers of the council shall meet together, and by joint ballot appoint three of their 
members, who shall be authorised to take all the necessary preliminary steps for carrying this 
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plan into effect. They shall solicit themselTes, or oame others to solicit, contributions in 
money or lota ; and the money shall be payable at such time after the first Monday of May 
next, and in snch instalments, as they shall prescribe^ It shall be paid to the treasurer of ths 
board of tra<;tees, and the lots shall be transferred to the institution in such manner- as the 
board shall direct. Contributions to any amount shall be received. The committee may (;m> 
ploy affents to solicit subscriptions at a distance, and the sum of two hundred dollars is hereby 
appropriated to defray buch expenses as may be thereby iocuned, payable out of the proceeds 
of the aforesaid taxes, which sum the treasurer is hereby authorized to pay They shall on 
■the first Monday of May make a report of their proceedinfrs to thQ council, and shall forth- 
Vith give public notice to the contribotors to assemble on the third Monday of July ensuing, 
at such pUce ae they shall name, at which time and place the individuals who shall have 
contributed ten dollars or upwards shall, in person or proxy, elert six trustees to hold their 
appointment for one year, of which election the c<»mmittee shall be judges; and each con- 
tributor shall have as many votes as he shall have contiibntcd sums often dollars. The 
lodges of the election phall notify the persons elected to convene at the Capitol on the first 
Konday in August following. 

The council of th's city shall, on the fourth Monday of July next, elect by joint ballot 
^ven trustees, who shall hold their appointments until the second Monday in July, on which 
day a new election shall be held, which shall be repeated on the same day in each succeeding 
year. 

The secretary of the first chamber shall immediately notify the persons elected to meet at 
the Capitul on the first Monday of August, on which day the committee shall deliver over to 
the board of trustees all the (»rigii)al papers in their po8.session, together with the journal of 
their proceedings, and the entire direction of public schools shall thereupon devolve upon 
caid board. All subsequent elections by the contributors shall be held in such manner as 
the board of trustees shall prescribe. (Approved December 5, 1804. ) 

The committee of three designated by the joiat vote of the two chambers of 
the city council od the 12th of October, 1804, in pursuance of the third section, 
canvaesed the city very thoroughly for cont.ibutions, and obtained the names 
of 190 subscribers to the amount of $4,000 in sums varying from $200 to $10, 
and on the fourth Monday of July, 1805, Robert Brent, William II. Smith, 
William Cranch, William Brent, George Blagden, John Dempsie, and Nicholas 
King were chosen trustees of the public schools of Washington, and met for 
organization at the Capitol on the 5th of August following. 

Of the board of trustees ci^ated by this act, Thomas Jefterson, then President 
of the United States, was elected the first president, having been previously elected 
a member of the board by the city council. In his letter of acceptance, dated at 
Monticello, August 14, 1805, he says : " Sincerely believing that knowledge pro- 
motes the happiness of men, I shall ever be disposed to contribute my endeavors 
towards its extension, and, in the instance under consideration, will willingly 
nndertake the duties proposed to me, so far as others of paramount obligation will 
permit my attention to them.'* For three successive years he was elected presi- 
dent of the board, and was succeeded in 1808 by John P. Van Ness, by Robert 
Brent in 1809, by Gabriel Duvall in 1811, and Rev. James Laurie, D. D., in 1814, 
who continued to pr6sido till 1818, wjicn the board was superseded by a new 
organization, by which trustees were appointed for each of the two districts into 
which tho city of Washington was divided. 

The volume of original records of the proceedings of the trustees created by 
the ordinance of the city of Washington, approved October 5, 1S05, embracing 
the names of the ori>{inal contributors in aid of the establis«hment ot the firat 
system of public schools for this national capital, and giving the reports of special 
^mmittees and details of the schools from 1805 to 1818, came into the possession 
of the late Peter Force, and is now with his valuable collection of manuscripts, 
pamphleti9, and books, in the library of Congress. As the only existing record 
of the efforts to establish and administer public schools for fifteen years, we have 
made extracts, which will be found in the Appendix. 

We give in the appendix the date and title of all the ordinances of the corpo- 
ration of Washington relating to the public schools, and shall in this summary 
introduce such aciiou only as has materially afiected the system and condition of 
the schools. 

In 1808 the city of Washington made an appropriation directlv of $800 for 
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tbe Ptipporf: of ** a permanent inetitution for the edacation of yoath/' and repealed 
BO much of iho act of 1804 as appropriated $1,500 oat of the income from taxes 
on slaves, dogs, licenses, &c. 

By a provision of the charter, the city was authorized to raiso funds by lot- 
teries, for effecting any important improvements for which \he ordinary revenues 
were insufficient, and accordingly, in November, 1812, a resolution was passed 
to raise by lottery, if possible, 810,000, for building school* houses and endow- 
ing two public schools upon the Lancasterian system, one in the eastern and one 
in the west m sections of the city ; which resolution was approved by President 
Madison. For several successive years similar resolutions were adopted, and some 
money was realized from some of these schemes and used for schools and other 
purposes. In the. end, however, these lottery schemes were not only unsuccess- 
ful, but resulted in saddling a heavy debt upon the city. 

The next important change in city legislation was made in 1816, when the 
city was divided into two school districts ; the first dis^trict embracing the 1st 
and 2d wards, and the second embracing the 3d and 4th wards. In the first 
district there were nine trustees, six of whom were chosen on joint ballot by the 
councils, and three were chosen by the ten- dollar subscribers. The second dis- 
trict had hcven trustees chosen on joint ballot by the city councils. £ach district 
was at first provided with one school ; and the first district received from the 
city $1, e^OO, and the second district $800, according to the number of pupils in 
each district.* 

In 1818 the system of public schools in Washington was so changed as "to 
be conducted upon the principle of instructing poor scholars,*' and the act was 
repealed which required the election of trustees by those who subscribed $10. 
The appropriation of $1,500 annually to the western district was repealed, and 
ShOOO appropriated, to be expended in educating poor children only. The 
trustees were authorized, however, to select scholars sufficiently qualified, and 
place them in private schools of a higher grade, provided they could be I'eceived 
for $10 per auartcr, and appropriations were made for this purpose. 

In 1820 the city appropriated $1,000 to the fii*st district, and $850 to the 
second district; and it was ordered "that it shall not be Jawful to suffer any 
children to be t&ughl Jbr pa^ ; but that the schools sharl consist entirely of 
children whose parents are unable to pay for their tuition.'' 

In 1826, $40,000, previously raised by lotteries, were '* appropriated, solemnly 
pledged and set apart, for the purpose of endowing two charity schools, one in 
the eastern section and the other in the western section of the city." This 
amount the mayor was required to invest in corporation stocks, aud the interest 
alone was to be used by the trustees of said schools in paying^ the salaries of 
teachers and contingent expenses of said schools. Portions of this interest were 
used from time to time, and the mayor was instructed to purchase stock with 
all unappropriated balances, which has been done, so that now the amount of 
this stock h( Id bv the mayor is about $/)8, 655, the interest of which \a added 
to the school fund. From time to time tbe corporation of Washington, and of 
the two cities combined, has memorialized Congress, aud asked for aid, fn public 
lands or otherwise, to furnish the means for increasing and improving the facilities 
for educating the children of a rapidly increasing population, made up to a great 
extent of persons connected directly or indirectly with the government. 

A comparative examination of the reports of the schools from time to time, 

* On the I2th of Febniary, 1^12, the tirst school in this city upoa the LaDcasteriao sys- 
tem wiiA Htartcd, with ninety male and female pupils, under the super! urendeuce of Mr. 
ITenry Quid, now a resident of this ciry, having come from England about the Ist of November, 
l^ili, with liis brother Hubert Quid, with whom he tanglit in a school in Georgetown of 
the same chaiacter, which was established on the Idth of November. l?^l ]. Mr. Henry Ould 
continued his connection with this school in this city until September, ld:{(>, with marked 
success and houor to liimself; since which time the Laucasterhiu system has not been kept 
up as such, any farther than by its rdflex influence upon other schools,^^ . 
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with the cenBiis of the city, bIiows that at no time, since the establishment of 
public free schools in the city, have more than one-fourth of the chiKtren of 
school age been provided with any school accommodations, and not more than 
one-sixth in buildings owned by the city. 

In 1840, in addition to the 296 pupils provided form the eastern and western 
schools, appropriations were made to aid two charity schools conducted by some 
public-spirited and philanthropic ladies, which aid was continued for several 
years. 

Daring the ten years from 1840 to 1850, the late Mr. W. W. Seaton, who 
filled the office of mayor of the city for that period, with much credit and 
honor to himself and to the city, manifested a deep interest ili the cause of pub* 
lie Bcbool education ; and he was instrumental to a great extent in introducing 
into Washington the main features of the system of common schools, now so 
popalar and useful in the most fkvored portions of our country. In his mes- 
sage of 1842, Mr. Seaton stated that only 1,200 out of the 5,200 children of the 
city could be instructed in the p.ibl.c schools. He recommended to the conn- 
ciLi the adoption and introduction of *' the admirable system of common schools 
«dopt(*d in the New England States, by which the benefita of education are 
placed within reach of eveiy child in the community." This system was 
warmly advocated by some of the prominent citizens, and its merits were dis- 
ea^sed with much zeal and spirit for two or three years. 

Fortunately for the cause, and for its friends in the city, they had the aid of 
such men as Hon. John Quincy Adams, Justice Woodbury, Hon. Caleb Gush- 
ing, Hon. Charles Hudson, Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch, Rev. E. E. Hale, and other 
prominent public men. Yet such was the opposition to the free-school system, 
and the diversity of views respecting it, and doubts whether the city charter 
conferred sufficient power to impose taxes for the support of schools, in addition 
to the pretended inexpediency of imposing them, that Mayor Seaton, in his 
annual communication of ]843,moditieti his views so far as to recommend *' sim- 
ply the use of the entire interest of the school fund for school purposes, the 
establishment of an additional school and the admission of pupils, other than 
the extremely poor, by the payment of a tuition fee of fifty cents monthly." 
On the 6th of December, 1844, the above recommendation was carried into 
effect, as follows : 

AS ACT to increase the number of public schools in the city of Washington and for other 

purposes. 

Sbctioh 1 . Fonr school districtfl. First district, all of first ward and part of second ward, 
north of canal; second district, part of third ward north of canal; third district, fourth and 
sixth wards aud part of fifih, east of canal; fourth district, all the residue of the city. 

S c. 2. On first Monday of October, annually, three trastees from tach district^ to be 
elected in joint meeting of councils, with mayor as pr&iident of board; continue in omco till 
surcessoiB are chosen. 

6ec. 3. Board to appoint a secretary, who shall be paid $50 per annum ; one-balf whole 
aumber of trustees to constitute a quorum. 

8i:c. 4. Board to have power to appoint all teachers and assistants, prescribe studies and 
tezt-booka, make by-laws, rules, and regulations for schools ; alter at pleasure ; fill up 
▼tcancies in their own body between two annual elections, aud transact all business and 
macterf appertaining to schools. Annual examination to be held in July ; written repoi't to 
be made to councils in August. 

Sec. 5. Four sub-board:), to be constituted of the tnistees in each district, for practical 
supervision of schools, to meet once a mouth, on a regular duy, and keep journal of proceed- 
ioj^ Journal to be kept by teachers of transactions of schools, studies pursued, with names 
eiall adoiitted, withdrawn, and dismissed, &c. 

Sec. (i. Mayor to cause erection of school-house on Judiciary square, for second district, 
ioffirient for two hundred and fifty pupils, at cost of $2,00U. Also, procure lot and erect a 
fchool-hoQse for fourth district for one hundred and fifty pupils, at cost of $1,300, both to be 
famished, and to lie built by contraet by lowest bidder. Rooms to be rented for second and 
fourth districts until bnildings are completed. 

Sec. 7. For each school, one male teacher, to be appointed as principal, to4kavo charge of 
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the Achool-hoQse, and to take care for its preservation. Teachers to strictly conform to rules 
of trustees ; salary not to exceed $800, payable monthly ; deductions to be made for loss of 
time or absence from duty. 

Shc. 8. All white children between six and sixteen to be admitted; tanght npon most 
improved methods ; male und female pupils kept separate ; children of one district laay be 
received into schools of another diotrict. 

' St,c. 9. Pupils to pay tuition-fee in advance, not to exceed fifty cents a month, and furnish 
their own books Cnildren of indigent parents may be taught and supplied wiJi books free 
of charge 

Sec. 10. AH money received for tuition to be deposited monthly in bank to credit of school 
fund ; and when fees in any school warrant, trustees may apply to councils for aurhoritj to 
employ additional teachers, who are to be females, and the salaries not to exceed ^4i}0. 

Sbc. 1^. Board of trustees to furnish councils annually wiih estimates of appropriations 
needed. All appropriations made by councils to be subject to the order of tbe board of 
trustees, from time to time, as required ; receipts to be returned to register for settlement. 

Sec. 12. Repeals all acts inconsistent. 

This combined free and pay system went into operation on the let of Janu- 
ary, 1845, and continued until the Ist of September, 1818. When the schools 
were first opened, and some time thereafter, they were nearly full, and the sum 
received from the pay pupils amounted to nearly enough (81.050) to pay the 
assistants. But each year after the first the total number of pupils diminished, 
as well as the receipts from tuition, till, in 1848,i4the .trustees reported to the 
council that they had dismissed thj assistant teachers, in consequence of the 
tuition fees, to which they were restricted, being inadequate for their support. 
As the system which had been in operation till 1845 was defective, in educat- 
ing only a portion of the youthful population, and at the same time fastening 
upon it the badge of poverty, and upon the schools the stigma of charity or 
pauper schools so the system afterwards adopted was injudicious in bringing 
social distinctions into the school room. The pupils soon ascertained which of 
their number were pay and which were free scholars, and it led to heart-burn- 
ings and ill-natured remarks among themselves and their respective parents. 
This state of things continued until the renewal of thj charter by Congress, 
in 1848, in which power was given to the corporation to impose a school tax 
and also a capitation tax of one dollar annually on each voter, to be appro- 
priated to the use of public schools. In accordance with this authority the 
city councils so amended the school law of 1844 as to require and make pro- 
vision for collecting the capitation tax, to abolish the tuition fees, to increase the 
number of schools, to furnish an office for the trustees at the City Hall, and to 
establidhahigh school, on the 1st of September, 1851, which last provision has 
never been carried into operation. Amendments were made from time to time 
by the corporation to the school law, without materially changing the general 
system, until 1858. 

The amount received from the capitation tax varied from year to year, not in 
the propoition to the change in the population, but in the proportion to the 
number of persons who actually voted, from 83,172 to S7,192 in I860. The 
city law is explicit and imperative : " That there be, and hereby is, imposed 
and laid for the year 1848, and for each and every year thereafter, & school 
lax of one dollar upon every free white male citizen of this city of the age of 
iwenty-onc years and upwards, which shall he due and payable at the same 
lime and shall be collected in the s.ime manner as the taxes upon personal 
pvopcrfy are collected," &c. By the same act the proceeds of the school tax 
were "set apart and pledged for the establishment and support of public 
Fcliools in this city, and for no other purpose," &c. But, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the provisions of this act were and have been conlinuously disregarded, 
except the collection of this tax from those persons only who voted at the 
polls ; and not even the amount thus collected has been set apart and used 
for schools and no other pui*pose, as it has been the habit of the different execu- 
tive officers of this city to pay any bills, bo long as there was money to the 
credit of any fund. During the past year (1867) not even^is amount has 
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been collected, in consequence of the act of Congress, dated Jannary 8, 1867, 
•• to regulate the elective franchise in the District of Columbia," which has 
been so construed as not to make it obligatory upon any voter to pay such, or 
any tax, previous to voting. It is believed by many, however, that this poll- 
tax can bo collected now in the same way as any personal tax, and, if col- 
lected, it wnnid, according to the late census, make an addition to the schoolfund 
of some $20,000. ^ 

No other legislation of special interest, except the authorizing of the em- 
ployment of sub-assistant female teachers in female grammar schools, and the 
providing for the protection of schools and teachers against persons disposed 
to disturb them, was effected until November 12, 1858, when the following act 
was passed, which is the law under which the present system of public schools 
is now organized : 

AN ACT in relation to public schools. 

Be U en^ete^, Scc^ That from and af^er the passa^ of this act, the city of Washington 
shall comprifte four public school distrivts, to be divided as follows, viz : All of the first and 
woood wards shall constitate the first school district ; all of the third and fourth wards shall 
cousiitnte the second school district; all of the fifth and sixth wards shall constitate the 
third school district ; and the seventh ward shall constitute the fourth school district. 

f^KC. 2. And he U enacted^ That annually, on or about the first Monday in October, the 
aiayor ahall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the board of aldermen, a board 
of tiii8te«8, consisting of three persons from each school district, who, with ^the mayor for 
the time beinff as president of said board, shall have the management of all the public schools 
in the city of Washington ; and the absence of any trustee from three sucessive meetings 
of the board, except in case of sickness or necessary temporary absence from the city, shall 
vacate his beat as a member thereof, and the secretary of the board shall thereupon notify 
the mayor, who shall fill the vacancy by a new appointment in like manner. The said 
board shall continue in office until their successors are appointed. 

Sec 3. And be it enacted^ That the board of trustees, appointed in accordance with the 
feregoing section, shall assemble at the City Hall on the first Monday after their appoint- 
' ment, or some early day thereafter, (of which due notice shall be given by the mayor,) and 
shall organize themselves. In case the mayor shall be absent, or be'unable to preside at 
any of the meetings of the said board, a president pro tempore shall be elected by the mem- 
bers present. 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That the mayor shall, at the same time that he annually appoints 
the troatees, also appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the board of aldermen, a 
secretary, who shall keep a journal of all the proceedings of the board of trustees, and per- 
perfonn ituch other duties aa the rules of the board of trustees and the nature of the office 
oaay require. 

The mayor shall, in like manner, appoint a treasurer, to make the disbursements for the 
pnblie sefaools, and to keep the accounts and vouchers thereof. 

It shall be the duty of toe secretary and the treasurer to attend the meeting^) of the board 
of trustees ; but they shall have no vote in said board, and thev shall each be allowed a 
compen.<*Htion* of two hundred dollars per annum, payable monthly out of the school fund. 

The trea.Hurer shall give bond and security in the sum of two thousand dollarst for the 
faithful performance of his duties 

Sfc. 5. And be it enacted, That the board of trustees shall have power to appoint all 
tfeacbers, assistant teachers, and sub-tissistant teachers, which may be authorized by law, 
and (he pame to chango at pleasure ; to prescribe the course of studies and the books to be 
used innhe schools ; but no books shall bo changed, unless by a vote of two-thirds of the 
whole board, and the books in all the schools in the .several districts shall be uniform. 

The board shall also make and execute such by-laws and rules and regulations for the 
nauagement of the schools as they may deem necessary and proper, a copy of which shall 
occupy a conspicuous place in the scliooUroom, for the government of the teachers and 
cbildren, and the same to alter, amend, or abrogate at pleasure ; and to determino upon, do, 
and transact ail business and matters appertaining to said schooh, agreeably to their by- 
laws and rpgulations, and bubjcct at all times to the laws of the corporation. 

They shall cause an annual examination of all the public schools to be held in or before 
the month of July, on such day or days as they may from time to time appoint; and shall 
make a written report to the-board of aldermen and board of common council annually, ou 
orahoQl the first Monday of September, giving a Jull account of their proceedings for the 
DM2 year, the condition of the several sthools, the number of pupils of each sex, with the 



*S«oaotof Sept 1,1803. 
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•Indies parsned ; and make whatever suggrestions from time to time they may conceive 
proper for the better accomplishment of the objects of this act : and shall give such iufurma- 
tion as the two boards, or either of them, may at any time call for. 

Sbc. 6. And be it tnnettd, That the board of trustees aforesaid, in addition to the other 
duties prescribed by this act, shall divide themselves into as many separate sub boards as 
there may be school districts, for the exercise of practical supervision over the public schools 
placed under their jurisdiction, severally subject at all times to the control of the board of 
trustees. 
JL Tbo said sub-boards shall meet at least once a month at the respective school-honses, on 
some regular day to be appointed by themselves, and f^hall cause a journal to be kept by the 
priodpal tea^bg;' of the transactions of the schools, the studies pursued, with the names of 
any and all who nmy have been admitted, withdrawn, or dismissed from the school, or who 
may have applied and failed to obtain admission. 



Skc. 7. And he it enae ed, That tj^ffesballbe A{uuuiited annually by the board of trus- 
tees* one male teacher for each of tboaTsiriW scLoola, whoahall be the principal-UiAri^Qf^aml 
who, during liiscontinuanco in office, shall have charge (subject to the direction of the sub- 
boards of trustees respectively) of the school-house and appurtenances thereof, and shall 
take due care for its preservation ; aud the said teachers, and snoh other teachers, assistant 
teachers, and sub-as^i^tant teachers, as may be appointed, from time to time, shall stricilj 
conform to such rules aud regulations as may be prescribed by the board of trustees. * 

The said teachers of the district schools shall respectively receive as coinp«?ni$ation* for 
their services a salary not exceeding the rate of nine hundred dollars per annam ; the assis- 
tant teachers of the district schools an annual salary of five hundred dollars ; the teachers 
of male primary schools an annual salary of five hundred dollars ; the princi^aUeachers of 
priuiarjr §chools an aunual^alary of three hundred and fifty dollars ; and iTjoassiHtanT'teach- 
ers of primary RclioolV acT annual salary of three hundred dollars ; aud the sub-assistant 
teachers, hereinafter authorized, an annual salary of one hundred dollars, each of which sal- 
aries shall be payable monthly. 
^^Frovidedt That nothing herein contained shall prevent the board of trastees from employ- 
ing teachers at a less rate of compensation. 

fravidedt also, That such compensation shall be sabject to a deduction for any loss ot 
time or absence from duty. 

Sec. Q. And be it enacted, That the board of trustees of the pnblic schools be authorized 
to select the most meritorious and advanced pupil of the female department of each district 
school, who shall be styled sub-assistant teacner, and shall pursue such studies as the board- 
may determine, under the direction of the teacher of the female department of said district 
school ; and the said sub-assistant teachers shall each, in their respective districts, supply 
any vacancy which may » occur in any primary school temporarily, whenever they are 
reoutred to do so by the sub-board of the district to which they 'are attached. 

Sbc. 9. And be it enacted, That all white children between the ages of six and seventeen 
years, within the respective school districts aforesnid, shall be admitted into the schools, and 
shall be taught upou the most approved methods of imparting common school instruction. 

Provided, That the parents or guardians of such children shall be bona fide residents of 
the city of Washington : and the board of trustees are hereby authorized to cause the neces- 
sary books and stationery to be furnished free of charge to all destitute pupils attending any 
of the public schools of this city. 

The male and female pupils shall, as far as practicable, be kept separate daring the school 
Lours, and shall have diflferent places assigned them for recreation. 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the children of one 
district (fom being received into the school of any other district. 

Sec. 10. And be it enacted. That the board of trustees of the pnblic schools shall keep 
an office in the City Hall, in such room as may be selected by the mayor, where all the 
books papers, and other matters relating to the public schools^ and the proceedings of the 
said board of trustees, shall be kept, aud whereall the meetings of the said board shall be held. 

Src. li. And be it enacted. That the board of trustees shall annually furnish to the board 
of aldermen and board of common council estimates of the amount which may be necessary 
for the payment of the teachers and assistant teachers, for the purchase of books and sta- 
tionery, and f.r all other contingent aud necessary expenses of each of said schools ; and 
it shall bo the duty of the two boards to make provision by law for the payment of all suA 
salaries and other necessary expenses out of any money to the credit of the school fund, 
and when that shall be insufficient, out of the general fund ; and all such appropriations 
shall be subject to the ordeiB of the board of trustees, from time to time, as the same may 
be required to be properly disbursed, and for which the receipts shall, in every case, be taken 
asd returned to the register of the corporation for settlement. 

Sec. 12. And be it enacted, That all acts.or parts of acts heretofore passed relative to the 
public schools, to organize and establish a board of trustees of the public schools, the salary 
of the secretary aud treasurer, and the duties of the board, be and the same are hereby 
I repealed. 

Approved November 12, 1858. 

*Sae acta of September I. 18G8, soc 3 ; July 12, 1864 ; Jaaaary 16. 1865, and Angui 11, 1866. 
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Under the special direction of this department, in pursuance of the resola- 
tion of Congress, all the pn\)lic schools, both for white and colored children, in 
the District of Columbia, have been visited and examined, during the summer 
and fall, and the following general summary of their condition obtained. In 
this Bnmmarj is included, also, as the result of visitation and their own 
reports, a similar class of the statistics of all the private elementary schools of 
the District. In a few cases, where the information was not furnished by the 
prmcipal, the statistics were given by the patrons or pupils of the schools. Be- 
sideSt as the result of an actual census of the District, taken b}' this department, 
in order to show more satisfactorily the relative condition of the District to its 
educational advantages, the following summary will show the actual population, 
the number of ch Idren of school age, white and colored, male and female ; 
the amount of taxable property, and amount of taxes of all kinds ; the number 
of tax-payers, on both real and personal property ; the present value of all 
school property ; the amount of school expenditures, the capacity of school 
buildings, andoiber matters connected with the condition of education an(l the 
of Its improvement. 



General summary of the italUUcs of education in the city of Washington in 1867. 

POPULATIOK. 

h-^U Whites, maJes 37,700 

females 36,415 

Total 74,115 

2. Colored, males.: J4,3b9 

females 17,548 

Total 31,937 

Grand total 106,052 

IL— Number of children between 6 and 16 : 

1. Whites, males 8,786 

females 9,015 

Total 17,801 

i Colored, males 3,798 

females 4,603 

Total 8,401 

Grand total...." ^ 26,203 

HL— Kumber of blind : 

Males 13 

Jlemales 22 

35 

Bomber of blind between 6 and 18, males 4 

femades..... 5 

9 

IV.><-Kamber of deaf and dumb : 

Males 19 

Females 22 

41 

Komberof deaf and dumb between 6 and 18, males 8 

females.. 11 

19 
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PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

V — 1. Number in buildiDgs owned by the city, for whites 44 

2. Number in buildings rented by the city, for whites , 44 

3. Number in building owned by the city, for colored 23 

4. Number in buildings from Freedmeu's Bureau, for colored 26 

VL — Average number of pupils, first four months of 1867 : 

1. Whites, male pupils 2,526 

female pupils 2,105 

Total 4,631 

2. Colored, male pupils 1,204 

female pupils 1,211 

Total 2,415 

Grand total 7,04G 

VII.— Whole number of school sittings : 

1. Whiles 5,040 

2. Colored 2,618 

Total number of school sittings 7,658 

VIII. — Number of teachers : 

1. White, males 6 

females 83 

89 

2. Colored, females 49 

Total number of public school teachers 13d 

IX* — Cost of supporting public schools for year : 

1. Amount of teachers* wages for white schools $46,716 

2. Amount of salaries of treasurer and clerk for white schools 700 

3. Amount of incidentals for white schools : ^ 

a. For repairs, &.c • $27, 521 29 

b. Fornaw buildings 20,720 43 

c. For rents of rooms 11,000 00 

d. Forpriuting 553 90 

59,796 

Total expenditures for white schools 107, 212 

4. Amount of teachers* wapres for colored schools ^1,235 

5. Amount of incidentals for colored schools 9, 266 

6. Amount paid for new buildings and lots for colored schools 24, 975 

Total expenditures for colored schools 53,496 

■ ' w 

Grand total of expenses in Washington 102,708 

X. — ^Amount of school property : 

1. Forwhite schools i $150,000 

2. For colored schools ,. .. 39,000 

Total school property 189,000 

XI.— 1. Whole amount of taxable property $44,0:^2,592 

2. Whole amount of taxes 687,569 

3. Whole number of tax-payers, personal and real 10, 050 
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PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

JJL — 1. Number of white private schools 78. 

2. Number of colored private schools • 7 

Total private schools ...u 85 

Number of white private school teachers •••• .• 157 

3. Namber of white pupils, males 2|3c3 

females 2,383 

Total white private pupils 4,717 

4. Number of colored private pupils, males 66 

females 166 

Total colored private pupUs 232 

5. Amount of salaries and expenses for white private schools. In cons- 

equence of the irregularity and indefiniteness of reports from these 
schools, it has been necessary to rely u|)on estimates, which, it is 
believed, are under the real amount, as follows $110,389 



6w Amount of expenses for private colored schools, mostly estimated. . . $3, 030 

3. SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN GEORGETOWN. 

Ckorgetown became an incorporated city by an act of the legislature of Mary- 
land, in November, 1789 ; aiid from its cession to the United States, in 1790, 
there appears to bave been no congressional or municipal legislation in reference 
to pablic schools, or indeed to education generally, until the year 1810. The 
original charter is silent upon the subject ; and no system of public schools was 
establisbed until December, 1842. 

Prior to 1810 the opportunities for education were confined to a few private 
schools. Towards the close of that year (1810) and in the early part of 1811, 
a society, called tho ** Lancasterian School Society,'* was organized, for the 
establishment of a school to be conducted on the system of Joseph Lancaster. 
On the 18th of November, 1811, a school of this character was opened by Mr. 
Bobert Ould, a pupil of Lancaster, who came to this country in that year on the 
special invitation of the Georgetown Lancasterian School Society, and who had 
been recommended by Mr. Lancaster as having been specially trained in his 
system. 

This school was sustained by private contributions and a small charge for 
tuition nntil the year 1815, when the Georgetown corporation appropriated one 
thousand dollars for its sappprt, and continued that appropriation annually, for 
the education of destitute children and for those whose parents were unable to 
educate them, until the suspension of the school, in 1842. In December of that 
year (1842) an act was passed by the city councils "for the purpose of more 
effectually securing a primary education to the poor of both sexes, witbin the 
limits of this town ; the school now in operation, and supported by appropria- 
tions out of the public funds, to be taken under the exclusive care of the cor- 
poration authority ; and that guardians thereof bo annually appointed in the joint 
meeting of the two boards." Immediately thereafter, a Board of Guardians, con- 
sisting of seven members^ was chosen, " two of whom were to be members of the 
boards of the common council, who, together, were authorized to make their 
own by-laws, to elect their tochers, fix their compensation, pay the same, and 
other necessary expenses, out of funds to be set apart for the use of the board of 
guardians exclusively." The funds set apart for compensation of teachers and 
other expenses did not exceed 81,000 prior to 1853. 
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After the passage of ibis act there was to be no tuition fee charged or col- 
lected, so that the schools became ^T-ee to all. 

In August, 1844, ao act was passed by the citj authorities, by which the 

fuardians were authorized to receive donations of money from parents or guar- 
ians of pupils in the schools, and also from other contributors. In 1848 an act 
was passed, directing the guardians to charge or receive pay for aU scholars 
whose p.trents or guardians are, in the opinion of a majority of the board, able 
. to pay, not exceeding one dollar per month, for the general use of tlie schools. 
In August, 1849, the board of guardians were authorized to purchase a church 
on Montgomery street, for school purposes, and to pay for it $1200, in corpora- 
tion bonds. An appropriation w«8 also made of S800 for the purpose of fitting 
it properly. Additional appropriations of from $1,500 to $2,500 were made 
annually, which furnished the principal me^ns for the support of the schools, 
until January, 1857, when an act was passe 1 by the councils to assess a school- 
tax of one dollar upon all it^^ whi e male residents twenty- ono years of age and 
upwards. This tax was collected, like a similar tax in Washington, only from 
such as actually voted at the polls, and was considered as annulled by the act 
of Congress of January 8, 1867, " to regulate the elective franchise of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia." In 1859 the city made appropriations necessary to build a 
commodious and comfortable house on High street, at an expense of $4,500. In 
April, 1860, the corporation directed that another application to Congress for an 
appropriation, for purpose of education, should be made, which, like other 
aim lar applications, met with no i^voraLle results. 

General statistics of the schools and condition of the city, similar to those 
above in regard to Washington, are given below. In the absence of printed 
reports, except for the year 1866-67, it is very difficult to obtain the various 
statistics from year to year, in order to compare the present with the past : 

General summary of the school statistics of the city of Georgetoton, j 

POPULATION. 

L— 1. Whites, maleB 4,120 

females 4,389 

Total L... 8.509 

2. Colored, males 1,410 

females 1,874 

. Total 3,284 

Grand total 11,793 

II. - 'Namber of children between 6 and 18 : 

1 Whites, males 1,030 

females 1,122 

Total -.^ 2,152 

2. Colored, males 383 

females i 511 

Total 894 

Grand total 3,040 

in. — ^Nnmber of blind : 

Malefl, 5; females, 3 : 8 

Number of blind between 6 and 18, males 1 

IV. — Number of deaf and dumb : 

Males, 0; femalea, 3 9 

N umber of deaf and dumb between 6 and 18, males /^.^.^^ T ' 8 
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PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

?.~1. Namber in bnildingn owned by citrfr, for whites 8 

Number in buildiugn owned by city, for colored • 8 

Tbere are no public schools in rented rooms or buildings. 

VL^Av«f«ffe number of pupils, first four months of 1867 : 

1. Whites, males 190 

ibmales 179 

Total 3^ 

3. Colofed, males 160 

173 



Total 333 

Qnnd total (^ 

TIL — ^Whole number of school sittings: 

1. Whiteschools 480 

2. Colored schools 438 

Total number of sittings in public schools 918 

VUJL — ^Number of teachers : 

1. White, female 8 

2. Colored, female 8 

Tolal 16 

BL— -Cost of (upporting public schools per year : 

1. Teachers* wages, white schools |3,904 

2. Repain, &c 642 

3. Incidentals 547 

Total expenses for white schools 5,093 

4. Teachers* wages for colored schools 3,660 

5. Coniingencies for colored schools 1,500 

Total expenses of colored schools 5,160 

X. — Amount of school property : 

1. Whiteschools $10,700 

2. Colored schools 6,000 

Total 16,700 

XL--1. Wholeamonnt of taxable property.... $5,641,936 

2. Whole amount of taxes 5,400 

3. Whole number of tax-payers, personal and real t <)91 

PRIVATE ELEMEKTARY SCHOOLS.* 

Xn. — I. Number of white private schools 21 

2. Number of white private school teachers 30 

3. Number ofwhite private pupils, males 420 

* females 215 

Total white private pupils 635 

4. Amount of salaries and expenses for white private schools • $19, 500 

* There are no prirata ichooli for colored chfldren in Qoorgetown. 
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4. SCHOOL LKQISLATION FOB THE COUNTY. 

The county outside of the cities of Washington and Georgetown has been 
placed by Congress under the administration of "the levy court," and embraces 
a large portion of the territory of the District. Until the year 1862 there had 
been no legislative provision for schools in the county, the only means for the 
education of children being in occasionally established private and family schools. 

In 1862, May 20. an act was approved entitled "An act to provide for the 
public instruction of youth in primary schools throughout the county of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, without the limits of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown." (Statutes at Large for 1861-"'62, p. 394.) The provii^ions of 
this voluminous bill give power to the levy court to appoint seven commissioners, 
who shall have power to divide the county into districts, to provide schools for 
colored children, and in general perform such acts as may be necessary to pro- 
vide good schools and supply the same with well qualified teachers. In 1864, 
June 25, Congress passed an act modifying and adding to the act of 1862, so 
as to give more efficiency to the system of schools in the county. 

In accordance with these acts, the Levy Court appointed the requisite number 
of commissioners, and immediately thereupon schools were started in every dis- 
trict as fast as suitable accommodations could be^provided. During the past year 
there have been in sn<!cessful operation fifteen schools, two in each of the six 
districts, one of which is for white and one for colored children ; and two for 
white and one for colored children in the seventh district. The general statisn 
tics of these schools are given hereafter. 

In the act of Congress approved June 25, 1864, section 20 reads as follows, 
and is applicable to all the people of the District, in the cities or county. 8o 
far as action on the part of the school or other officers is concerned, it is believed 
that this law has been a dead letter, though its importance cannot fail to be 
acknowledged. The act is as follows : 

That e^ery person, in the Baid District of Colnrabia, having under his or her control a child 
between the ages of ei)^htand fourteen years, shall annually, during the continuance of such 
control, send such child to some public school in that part of said district in which he or 
she shall at the time reside, at least twelve weeks, six of which shall be consecutive ; and 
for the neglect of such duty, the party offending shall forfeit to the use of the school of that 
portion of said district in which he or she shall reside, a sum not exceeding twenty dollars, 
to be recovered before any justice of the peace of the said district: Provided, That if it be 
made to appear to said justice that the party so offending was not able, for any cause, to 
send such child to school, or that such child has been attending any other school for a like 
period of time, or that such child, by reason of bodily or mental infirmity, was not fit to 
attend siich school, such penalty shall not be enforced. 

On the 28th of July, 1 866, an appropriation was made by Congress as 
follows: "For the payment in part for the purchase of sites and the erection of 
school-houses in the county of Washington, in the District of Columbia, pay- 
able to the board of commissioners of primary schools of said county, the sum of 
ten thousand dollars.** This sum, and additional sums raisied by taxation and 
income from fines, have enabled the commissioners to build a sufficient number 
of comfortable school-housee^ upon lots of their own, of from one-half to a whole 
acre. 

General summary of school and other statistics of the County. 

POPULATION. 

/ 

L— 1. Whites, males : 2,983 

females 2,720 

Total..-. 5,703 
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3 —Colored, males 1,855 

females 1,587 

Total 3,442 

Grand total 9,145 

n. — ^Kamber of childreQ between 6 nnd 18 : 

1. White, males 7(57 

females 727 

Total 1,494 

2. Colored, males 507 

females , * 444 

Total , 951 

Grand total ' 2,445 

HL— Number of blind : ' 

Males 4 

Femalea 2 

— 6 
Number of blind between 6 and 18 

lY.^NQmber of deaf and dumb : 

Males 80 

Females 30 

110 

Number of deaf and dumb in Cqlnmbia Institution, males 75 

females 30 

— 105 

y. — ^Nnmber of schools in buildings owned by the county, for whites 8 

Number of schools in buildings owued by the county, for colored 7 

YL — Average number of pnpils first four months of 1867 : 

1. Whites, males 180 

females 176 

Total 356 

2. Colored, males 168 

females 155 

Total 323 

Grand total 679 

Vtl.— Whole number of school sittings : 

1. White 481 

2. Colored 450 

Total - 931 

TIIL^-Number of teachers for white schools 8 

Number of teachers for colored schools 7 

Total 15 

IX. — Cost of supporting public schools one year : 

1. Amount of teachers* wag^s, white $5,860 

Amount of contingencies, white 1 1,917 

Amount of improvements, white 1,000 

I. ■! i 

Total cost of white schools !..,. 8,777 
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2. Amonnt of teachers' wagfes, colored 4,080- 

Amount of contingencies 3,278 

Amount of improvements 4,002 

Total 9,360 

Grand total of expenses 18, 137 

X. — Amount of school property : 

White |J1,444 

♦ Colored 7,^100 

Total 18,944 

XL— Whole amount of taxable property $5,666,351 

Whole amount of taxes , $5,500 

Kumberof tax-payers, personal and real 800 



5. SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

The colored population of the District of Columbia, excluding the portion 
ceded back to Virginia in 1846, as shown hy the successive enumeration of the 
inhabitants, was as follows : 



Year. 


Free. 


Slaves* 


Total. 


In 1800 


783 
1,572 

2,854 

4,604 

6,499 

10,059 

11,131 

38,663 


3,244 
3,554 

4,5-20 
4,505 
3, IJO 
3,087 
3, ie5 


4,027 
5, 126 


In 1810 


In 1820 


7,374 
9,109 


In 1830 1 - 


In 1840 


9,619 
13,746 
14,316 


In 1850 


In 1860 


In 1867 


38,6<?3 







This sudden increase of the colored population of the District from 1860 to 
1867, and the entire disappearance of slaves as a class in the census of 1867, are 
the results of the war of the rebellion of 1861, which brought large numbers of 
slaves within the Union lines for protection, and which in its progress led to 
a law, entitled " An act for the release of certain persons held to service or labor 
in the District of Oolumbia," approved April 16, lb62. 

Under its provisions, lojal persons, owning slaves residing at the time in the 
District, might within ninety dajs, present claims for compensation for slaves 
emancipated by the act; and three commissioners were appointed to carry its 
provisions into effect. A supplementary act was passed July 12, 1S62. 

The report of the commissiontrs (Executive Doc, No. 42, SSt?i Congress, \st 
session^) gives a full statement of their transactions in the performance of this 
duty, of which the following were the. general results : 

Petitions received claiming compensation 966 

Number of slaves for whom compensation was claimed 3, 100 

Petitions favorably acted upon 901 

Petitions rejected wholly 36 

Petitions rejected in part 21 

N amber of servants for whom pay was allowed 2, 989 

Number for whom pay was withheld Ill 

Under the supplementary act, 161 petitions were received, of which 139 were 
granted and 22 rejected. The average sum allowed waa limited tit $300 for 
each slave. 
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No public pTOvision for the education of colored children was made until the 
act of Congress, approved May 21, 1862. Prior to that various efforts, going 
back as far as 1814,^ to establish schools for free children of color had been made 
by benevolent persons, but only embracing a very small portion of the children 
of that class who were of suitable age. And even the few schools which existed 
in 1835 were closed by a mob, (a portion of that moral epidemic, which prevailed 
so disgracefolly in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, about the same time,) 
who demolished a number of buildings used for the education of colored children, 
ntterly destroying the school furniture and threatening prominent men of color, 
while ransacking and plundering their homes in quest of incendiary papers. 
The individuals, most of them whites and delicate women, who had charge of 
these schools which were thus violently closed, did not resume their work ; but 
in 1836 John F. Cook, a colored man, opened a school which was continued by 
him, with an average daily attendance of one hundred pupils, till his death in 
1856, and then continued by his two sons, one of whom has now a school of 
one hundred and twenty-iive pupils near the Capitol. 

In 1852 Miss Myrtella Miner, impressed with the duty of educating a neglected 
class of female colored children, resigned a position as teacher in a private family at 
the south and devoted herself, with her limited resources, to the founding of an 
institution in Washington for the better training* of such persons in domestic 
economy and mode of teaching, as well as in the rudiments of science. Al- 
though her enterprise met with discouragement, she persevered ; a site of three 
acres was obtamed, and a fund partially collected for the erection of suitable 
buildings to accommodate one hundred and fifty pupils with class-rooms, and to 
board such as came from abroad. This school was incorporated by Congress, 
March 3, 1863, under the name of ** The Institution for the Education of Colored 
Youth," but has t^ot yet gone into operation. 

At the breaking out of the late war numerous schools were opened by be- 
nevolent persons and associations ; but the number of children to be educated 
was soon too large to be provided for by individual or associated benevolence, 
and Congress, by an act approved May 20, 1862, and more effectually, an act 
passed July 11, 1862, made provision for this object. By this last act three persons 
named therein and their successors in office were created a board of trustees for 
the schools for colored children in the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
into whose hands the municipal authorities of those cities were required to pay 
ten per cent, of all taxes levied on property owned by persons of color for the 
support of schools for the children of this portion of the population. By a 
subsequent act passed on the 25th of June, 1864, and the 23a of July, 1866, 
the proportionate part — such a proportion as the colored children between six 
and seventeen bear to all the children between the same ages — of all money 
received or expended for school or educational purposes by the cities of George- 
town and Washington, shall be paid over to the trustees of schools for colored 
children to be used by them for such schools. From the report of these trustees, 
dated November 1, 1867, it appears that these acts have not been executed in a 
prompt and liberal spirit. 

Owing to the reftisal of the corporation of Washington to ezecnte the several acts of 
Congress relating to colored schools, accord iDg to their true intent and meaning, the amount 

^ The fint school for the education of colored children, so far as is known, was opened in 
Geoigetown by Mr. Henrj Potter, an Englishman, in 1814, which was conlinaed for several 
jeaiB with about thirty pupils, when there were at that time at least 1,000 children of the proper 
school age. The second school was opened bjMrs. Billings, an English Udj, in Qeorgetown, 
in Id 15, and lemoved to Washington in the year following. The third school was opened in 
Georgetown, in 1822, and subsequently remoYed and continued in Washington, with ao 
average attendance of about ninety pupils. Some notices of these and subsequent efforts to 
establish schools for eokned children, tarnished by Mr. Cook, whose father and brother hay« 
been connected with these schools since 1636, will be found in the Appendix, together will 
an account of them* /^ i 
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of funds received by the trustees has been smHll, and their operations necessarily limited. 
In order, however, to make the most of what they did receive they have combined their 
action with that of the Freedmen's Bureau and tlie northern benevolent associations, who 
kindly sent hither and paid a large number of teachers during: the entire school year. Tliis 
fact enabled the trustees to use most of their means to purchaso and secure for the use of 
colored schools, through future time, several sites for school-houses, and erect on two of 
them good and substantial brick, buildings, capable of accommodating one thousand scholars. 
There are now four good school-houses for colored schools in Washington, and one in 
Georgetown, together, having capacity for 2,250 children. It has been the desire of tho 
trustees to secure a sufficient number of sites for school-houses while they can be had at 
reasonable prices and in proper localities, which it is found, even now, almost impossible to 
do, ou account of tho prejudice of many propertv-holders against having colored schools in 
their neighborhood, as well as the scarcity of lots of sufficient size on sale for such a 
purpose. 

It will be seen bv tho treasurer's report, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, that the 
total amount expended during the year is 817,976 12, and that the receipts, including balance 
ou hand October 31, IHGG, §2,289 22, and amount paid them by General O. O. Howard, 
Commissioner of tho Freedmen's Bureau, $2,500— are $16,232 64, leaving a balance of 
^1,743 48 due the treasurer, which sum he has advanced, and awaits the action of the cor- 
poration of Washington for reimbursement.* ^^ 

The number of schools supported entirely by the trustees during the year was seven, 
and for a portion of the time ten. There were sixty-seven schools supported by northern 
associations at an expense of $40,000. Fuel and rooms for many of these schools were 
provided and paid for by the trustees, and other expenses were incurred by reason of their 
operation. These associations are now paying twenty-seven teachers, and two more are 
expected to open schools during the present month. Tho average attendance was about 
forty-five to each school. The progress of the pupils was even greater than the most san- 
guine had anticipated, many showing the possession of intellectual faculties to a remarkable 
degree, and proving beyond controversy the falsity of the assertion, so often repeated, that 
the colored race are not susceptible or capable of being educated and exalted beyond their 
degraded condition when held as slaves. For tho present year thirty-two teachers have been 
employed from October 1. All the schools have been commenced under very favorable 
auspices, and all promise most flattering results. If, as before stated, tho trustees receive 
the arrearages duo them, a much larger number of, teachers will bo employed to the end of 
the school year. 

In consequence of the large number of children, white and colored, brought to the capital 
by reasons of the operations of tho government, the parents of whom, being temporary resi- 
dents, own no property and pay no taxes, but whose children should and must be educated, 
it is deemed but right and proper that Congress render some aid in keeping up a proper 
system of public schools. It is not just to require the taxpayers alone' to support it. More 
than half tlie white children attending school in this city, it is estimated, are the sons and 
daughters of transient persons in government employ, and a much larger proportion of 
colored children belong to families recently slaves, who, of course, pay nothing into the ci'y 
treasury, and are totally unable to coutributo anything to the cause of education. W^hildt 
tho government has been liberal in its support of the schools in tho States nothing has ever 
been done by it where Congress has the power to exclusive legislation. May we not venture 
to ask you to call the attention of Congress to this snbject, and to suggest that an annual 
appropiiation of one-half the sum needed for school purposes in this district bo ^ade, con- 
ditioned ou the raising of an equal amount by the cities of Washington and Georgetown, and 
the Levy Court of the county of Washington, to be apportioned between the three juris- 
dictions, according to the population of each? In view ot the fact that the aid furnished by 
the Freedmen*s Bureau and by the northern benevolent associations will bo withdrawn after 
the present year, and that no schools for white or colored children will be sustained in the 
district^ excepting such as are supported by tho citizens thereof, it is deemed very important 
that this matter be urged upon the attention of Congrees at tho coming session. 

The statistics of these schools are included in the preceding summaries, and 
fn the following general summary for the District : 

* General Howard advanced $5,000 towanl the erection of the school-houses on the Island 
and on O street, $2,500 of which was paid to the treasurer, and $2,500 directly to the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Litchfield, Williams cl Hunt. 
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6. GENERAL SUMHART OP POFULATION AND SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT. 



StaUstlcal dASstflcation. 


Washing'a. 


(jtobrgeto'n. 


County. 


Total. 


'-*?wC^*:°: 


37,700 
3C, 415 


4,120 
4,389 


2,983 

2,720 


44.803 
43,524 


f em alcg 




Total 


74,115 


8,509 


5,703 


88,327 




l^Colorod, males 


14,389 
17,548 


1,410 
1,874 


1,855 
1,587 


17, 6:i4 
21 009 


females 






Total 


31.937 


3,284 


3,442 


33,0<33 




Total population .-«-. 


106, 052 


11,793 


9,145 


126, 990 




n.— Knmber of poreonB botvreen 6 and 16 : 

1.— White*, malcH 


8. 786 
9,015 


1,030 
1,122 


707 
727 


lO.'iSS 


females 


10,864 




Total 


17,801 


2,152 


1,494 


21.447 






SL'^Colored, males. 


3, 7'J8 
4, 603 


3a'J 
511 


507 
444 


4,0f8 
5,558 


females 




Total - 


8,401 


894 


951 


10, 246 




Grand total 


26.202 


3.W6 


2,445 


3i,(j03 






m-Xamber of persona between 5 and 20 : 

1.— Wliites moles 


11,331 

12,277 


1,332 

1,507 


1.020 
957 


13 6.^3 


fftmales ....^--t ^.r..,..- 


14, 74] 






Total 


23,608 


2,839 


1, 977 


28. 424 




2,— i^<>lored, mi*1es --x.-,,^ -,-- x,, 


5, 032 

6, 51(5 


463 

ca2 


664 
564 


6 IM 


females 


7, 702 






Total 


11,548 


1, 170 


1,228 


13 916 






Gmod tfltol T-.r.,T...,. 


3o, 156 


4,009 


3,205 


42.370 




'^ 


1.^^ Whites, malei 


4,741 
4,614 


543 

548 


315 
278 


5 5''-d 


females 


5;440 




Total 


9, 355 


1.C91 


592 


11 0?.8 








1,617 

1,599 


167 

189 


192 
206 


1 *»76 


females . ....^-.m.r. ...... i-... --..-- 


1 *U4 






Total , 


3,216 


356 


398 


3, l»70 




Grand total - 


12, 571 


1,447 


990 


15 008 






V.-Xmnber of bltod. (males 22, females 27) 

Xamber between 6 and 18, (males 5, females 5) . . . 


35 
9 


i ! 


6 


49 
10 








TL— Number of deaf and dumb, (males 105, females 55) . 
Ximber of deaf and dumb between 6 and 18, 
(males 85, females 41.) 


41 
19 


9 
2 


110 
105 


160 
126 


1.-X0. of boUdings owned by the city, (for whites) 
S.— No. of bnildiiig)! rented by the city, (for whites) 
3.— Xou of baUdingH owned by tho cJry, (for colored) 
4.— No. of buildings from Freed'a Bur'u, (for cold) 


44 
44 
23 
26 


8 


9 


60 
44 


8 


............ 

7 


33 
26 


1 . . 






nH—Avpraipe nnmber of pupils first four months 1867 : 
l...WhiteK males 


2.526 

2,105 


190 
172 


IPO 
176 


sr. 


females 






Total 


4,631 


1 362 


356 


5 349 






Sl— Colored, males 


1,204 
1,211 


160 
173 


168 
165 


1. 5:)2 


females ,.••..'-..-..•............... 


1,539 






Total 


2,415 


j 333 


323 


3,071 






Orand total 


7,046 


695 


679 


8,420 








5,040 
2,618 


480 
438 


481 
304 


6.0(11 


Whole number of sefaool sittings, (colored) 


3. 3t;o 


Total number of school sittings 


.7,658 


1 918 


785 


9, ool 
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General summary, ^v.— Continued. 



Statiitical clasBifleation. 


Washing's. 


Georgetown. 


County. 


Total. 


X.— Knmbcr of teacherf, (white, male 6, female 83). . . 
N amber of teachers, (colored, females) 


89 
49 


8 
8 


8 
7 


105 
')4 








138 


16 


15 


\i7} 


XI.— Cost of supporting public Bchoolg for year 1867: 
1.— Amouut of teacheri!' wagtM for white schools . 


$46,716 
700 


$3,904 


$5,860 




2.— -Amotint of ualarlcs of treasurer and clork .... 




3.— Amount of incidentals for white schools, viz : . 


547 
642 






a.-^For repairs, &c ».. ^,52129 

J.— For now buildings 20, 720 43 

c— For rents of rooms 11,000 00 

d.— For printing 553 99 
























59,796 




















Total oxpenditurei for white schools 


107.212 


5,093 


8,777 


$121, (*i2 


4.— Amount of teachers* wages for colored schools . 

5.— Amount of incidentals for colored schools 

6.— Amount paid for now buildings and lots for 
colored schooLs. 


$21, 255 

9,266 

24,975 


$;3,660 
1,500 


$4,080 
l,i.'78 
4,002 


$L^, 9t>o.l 
12.044 
2S t'77 






*Total ezDen^tnres 


55,496 


5,160 


9,360 


70 016 








$162 703 


$10,253 


$18, 1.37 


$191,<jy8 






XIL— Amount of public school property 


$189,000 


$16,000 


$18, 944 


$223. \H\ 






XIIL-^T .— Atnonn* of tax«»ble properly ^^..^,,,.,.. 


$44, 0?2, 592 

687.560 

10,050 


$5,641.9:^6 

5,400 

991 


$5, 606. .351 

5,500 

800 


$55, 34;\fJ*i^ 


2.— Amount of taxes, personal a&d real. 


61>S, 4<?.> 


3.-— Number of taxpayers 


11 641 







7. PRIVATE AND INCOBPORATKD SCHOOLS. 

There are several grades of private schools in the cities of Washington and* 
Georgetown. Five or six of the boys' schools sustain a high character, and 
have many of the advantages of the high schools of other cities. In them 
yonng men are thoroughly trained and fitted for college and positions of use- 
fulness. 

There are also about the same number of girls' schools, where young ladies 
have an opportunity to pursue the higher grades of studies, in some instances, 
with thoroughness and success. 

There are a few other male and female schools, which rank about as high as 
the public grammar schools, but much the largest portion of them are no better 
than the lowest public primary schools, and are taught, in many instances, by 
persons who have no higher claims for patronage than their pecuniary 
necessities. 

In connection with the Columbian, Gonzaga, and Georgetown colleges, there 
are schools of an advanced character, where the higher branches of preparatory 
study are pursued to fit young men for college and other important positions in 
life. 

The following statistics of private schools relate to unincorporated institu- 
tions, and schools avowedly parochial, as well as those connected more or less 
directly with religious denominations. An account of the incorporated institu- 

* According to the report of Profemor A. £. Newton, saperintendent of the colored schools 

^of Washington and Georgetown, not less than $40,000 have been fnmished by charitable 

associations at the north, to aid in supporting the colored schools for the year ending June 

30, 1867. A large portion of the teachers have been sent on by these associations, and as a 

gineral thing they have proved themselves efficient, and their labors have been successful, 
uring the current year about thirty of the schools out of the fifty-seven are sustained by 
the trustees of colored schools, out of funds furnished by the cities of Washington au(l 
Georgetown. « 
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tione (Georgetown College, Oolnmbian College, Gonzaga College, and the Ladies' 
Academy of the Visitation, at Georgetown) will be given in the appendix. 

Incorporated schools. 

• 
A Bommaiy of the number of students during the year ending June 30, 1867, 
in the following named colleges of the District, not included in the general sum- 
mary given before of public and private schools, is as follows : 







S 

be 

a 

'Sd 

§ 




COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 

1. Acad«biie students 


212 

198 

29 




1*28 


2. Law stodeiits - - - 


35 


3. Medical stndents.......... 


11 






Total .' 


439 




171 






dONZADA COLLEGE. 

Academic students, which includes all.. ••....k.k>*.k.k.. ........ ...... 


299 




299 






GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 
1. Academic students.. , 


290 
124 




Z. Medical students 








Total 


4i4 




01 






Total for the three cellewis 


1,152 




0G7 







As appears from the above table a large number of the students iu these 
colleges do not belong to the District of Columbia. 

Orphan asylums. 

The following named orphan asylums afford educational facilities to many 
children not reckoned in the tables of school statistics, which diminishes the 
real number of children of school age not attending the pubUc or private schools, 
though many of the children of the asylums are under the scnool age of sis 
yeara — ^how many it has not been ascertained : 
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Protestant Orphan Asylum 

^x. Joseph's Catholic Orphan Asylum 

St. Ann's Catholic Orphan Asylum 

8c Vincent's Catholic Orphan Asylum 

Natiuoal Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphan Home. 
Colored orphans ..* 



Total nnmher of orphans in institutions. 



43 
66 
15 



22 
26 



172 



54 



23 
151 

20 
11 



97 
66 
38 
151 
42 
37 



259 j 431 
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General nummary of private schools in 


the District.*. 






1 


1 


1 


I.— Number of private elementary schools : 

1. White schools .-— 


78 
7 


21 


99 


2. Colored schools....... ........................ 


7 








Total number of schools .................... 


85 


21 


106 






II.— Number of private school teachers: 

1. Of white schools 


157 

7 


30 


187 


2. Of colored schools ............................ 


7 








Total nnmbftr nf tAAP.liAni 


1G4 


30 


194 






III. —Number of pupils in private schools : 

1. Whites. maiea _.: 


2,335 
2,382 


420 
215 


2, 7a5 


females ............................... 


2,597 






Total number of Dunils. white .............. 


4,717 


635 


5,352 






2. Colored. males - 


66 
i66 




66 


females 




166 








Total number of Dunils. colored. ...... ••••-. 


232 




232 








Grand total of private nunils. • ^-..^^^.^r,,,- 


4,949 


635 


5,584 






rV.— Cost of supporting private schools :t 

1 . For white private schools .... ............... 


$110,389 
3,030 


$19,500 


$129, e«9 
3,0:50 


2. For colored private schools .................... 






Total cost of private schools.... ...... .... .. 


113,419 


19,500 


132,919 





8. SCUOpL-HOUSBS, FUBNITI7RE, AND LIBRARIES. 

Washington citj/. 

In the city of Wasbinffton there are ten brick buildings in wbicb are accom- 
modated twenty-eigbt schools with sixty scholars each. One of these, called 
the Wallach building, is well arranged to accommodate ten schools, and is situ- 
ated near the Navy Yard. Very few school buildings in the country present 
a better external appearance than this, and its internal accommodations are 
very good, though not equal to its appearance. In this building, as in many 
others of considerable pretensions, the outside appearance has been regarded at 
the expense of internal fitness and convenience, though at present it is de- 
cidedly superior to any other in the city. It has a capacious assembling ball, 
and, what is very essential to a school building in a city, it is surrounded with 
a plenty of ground, enclosed, for out-door exercises. This building and lot cost 
the city some $40,000, which may be considered an economical expenditure. 
Of the other brick buildings, two accommodate three schools each ; and only 
one of these two may be considered a sidtable building for school purposes, 
and this was l^uilt originally for an engine-house, situated at the corner of 
Sixth street west and New York avenue. The other, situated on Third street 

• No private schools in the county. 

t The cost of private institutions, on account of indefinite reports, is partly made up from 
careful estimates. C^r^r 
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eut, 18 an old market, transformed, or rather converted, into a school-house, 
with very little transformation. Three other brick buildiDgs were built for 
Bchools, and accommodate two schools each, in a comfortable manner ; though 
they lack the conveniences of modem school architecture. One of these Is 
pitnated in the second ward, one in the fourth, and one in the seventh ward. 
The other brick buildings owned by the city were all built for some other purpose 
than for schools. The wooden buildings owned by the city are frail, cheaply 
bailt, one story, and in most cases destitute of the proper appliances and com- 
forts of good school-houses. 

The rented buildings, in which are accommodated one-half of the white 
Fchoolg of the city, are some of them made of brick, and some of wood ; and 
though a few of them are well located and comfortable, very many of them are 
badly located, uncomfortable, and, in some cases, unsightly structures. In 
coneequeuce of the greatly increased population and increased demand for 
school accommodations, without, a corresponding increase of property and 
pecuniary means, the city has been less able to provide more and better accom- 
modations^ than many cities of less population. 

There is, however, in process of erection in the second ward, at the comer 
of Thirteenth street west and K, a very excellent and commodious building, 
called the " Franklin School Building," which will rank with the best struc- 
tures of the kind in the countiy, and will cost not far from $1 00,000. The tmstees 
iope to have it ready for occupancy by the lat of September, 1868. 

It is proper to state here, that, so far as there may be auy deficiency in the 
character and location of the public school buildings of this city, it is not 
owing to any neglect or want of interest on the part of those gentlemen who 
ttenow or who have been trustees. On the contrary, the history and condition 
of the schools show that the trustees have made use of every means in their 
power, in the most economical, laborious and efficient manner, and that their 
labors have been attended with marked success; for, while they have not been 
provided with means for building a sufficient number of good school-houses, 
they have not failed to supply the best kind of school fiiraiture for even the 
9U9erable rooms, in some cases, they have been obliged to occupy. 

Besides, it should be said, to the credit of the trustees, that they have pro- 
Tided their schools with as good teachers as will be found, on an average, in 
tbe schools of many of our most favored cities. In fact, on visiting some of 
ibe school-rooms, and beholding the beautiful school furnitm-e, and the accom- 
plished and fine-looking teachers in charge of them, one cannot fail to be struck 
vith an unpleasant contrast between the buildings and their contents. 

Buildings for colored schools. 

The trustees of the colored schools of this* city have been enabled, by the 
aid of money received from the city and from the Freedmen's Bureau, to build 
several very commodious, though plain, school buildings, three or four of 
vbich will accommodate eight schools each. Two of these are good brick 
buildings, which, though lacking architectural beauty or display, and, to some 
extent, proper accommodations, are convenient, and meet a pressing demand, 
^y of the other buildings occupied by colored schools are of an inferior and 
forbidding character, as they are located in unpleasant and, in some instances, 
aahealthy localities. 

School buildings in Georgetown. 

For the white schools there are but two buildings, one of which was formerly 
& Bmall brick church, now fitted up with four very convenient and appropriate 
school-rooms ; and the other built of wood in a very neat and substantial man- 
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ner, having two large rooms, with two schools in each ; or one double-fichool* 
with a principal and assistant teacher. 

There is but one building for colored schools, built of wood, in a Teiy plain 
but convenient manner, which accommodates eight schools in as many rooms. 

School buildings in the county^ 

The school buildings of the county are all new, or have been built within a 
few years. They are neat, plain structures, with one tq^ in each, except that 
at Uniontown, which has one room for males and one for females. These build- 
ings are all built of wood, and are located upon lots sufficiently large to famish 
ample play-ground ; and most of the lots are enclosed with neat, substantial 
fences. Though these buildings are scattered over a large surface, they furnish 
quite as good accommodations as are found among our most favored country 
towns. 

School furniture. 

In nearly all the school buildings of the District occupied by whites wiU be 
found the most approved kind of school fiuniture, after the Boston or Phila- 
delphia patterns ; but the colored schools are mainly supplied with home-made, 
pine furniture, which, it is just to say, is generally very neat and convenient. 

School librariea. 

There has been no special provision of any kind for school libraries. There 
are two or three schools, however, in which there is a small collection of books* 
made without much reference to the real wants of the pupils ; but no arrange- 
ments are made to secure their circulation or reading. There are but few books 
of reference for the teachers, and no documents relating to the schools of other 
cities for the members of the board. 

9. TEXTBOOKS AND STUDIES. 

There is a good degree of uniformity in the text-books used in the public 
schools, for both white and colored children, and, to a great extent, they are 
the same as are used in the larger cities of our country. As to their relative 
character there may be differences of opinion, but of all it may be said that they 
have been prepared by authors of reputation. The text-books in the private 
schools are much more variable than those of the public schools, though the 
standard works are nearly the same in both classes of schools. 

The following tables exhibit the different studies pursued in the public 
schools, together with the numb^ of pupils pursuing each kind : 
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Studiet and textbooks in sekooh for uikitt children* 
Tbe followiog table gives the nmnber of pnpils in each study: 
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Kam6B of studies, di;c 



Washington. 



Georgetown. 



County. 



Total. 



1. 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
\t 

la 
li 
15. 

IG. 
17. 
H. 
19. 

2i». 



AnthmetiCy mental «...-..«.,... 

wTitteQ'%c...2 

Astronomy, (one school)... .... 

Al^bra, (one school) 

Botanr, (one school) 

Book-keeping^, (three schools) . . . 

Composition 

Constitution of the United States 

Drawing , 

English g^mmar.... 

Common geography 

Physical googpnaphy 

Gymnastics 

History of the United States . .. 

Music vocal 

Natural philosophy 

Object lessons 

Penmanship 

Reading 

Rhetorw 

Spelling 

Mensuration, (one school) ...... 



^ 3, 
3, 



545 

048 
19 
40 
18 
36 

2m 

264 
120 
946 
166 
141 
161 
489 
806 

53 

96 
727 
471 

20 
456 

10 



192 
126 


162 
182 


2 














10 


7 


1 

8 


116 

208 


93 
153 







75 
212 


11 

50 






260 
350 


237 
384 


370 


392 



3,899 

3,356 

19 

42 

18 

36 

315 

272 

128 

1,155 

2,527 

14] 

2,161 

575 

4,068 

53 

96 

4,224 

5,205 

20 

5,218 

10 



Studies and text-hooks in schools for colored children* 



Names of studies, &c. 



Arithmetic, mental 

written 

Astronomy 

Algebra 

BoUDT-.- 

Book-keeping 

Composition 

Constitution of the United States. 

Drawing 

English grammar 

Common geography 

Physical gO( graphy 

Gymnastics 

History of the United States 

Mosic vocal 

Natural philosophy 

Object lessons 

Penmanship 

Reading « 

Rhetoric 

"Spelling 



Washington. 



1,933 

903 



1,C 



313 



432 
216 

1,788 



2,404 



2,371 



Georgetown. 



167 



32 
328 



16 
135 



122 

167 
342 



342 



County, 



240 
45 



56 

16 

144 



151 



120 
378 



Total. 



2,496 
1,115 



56 

361 

2,100 



432 

232 

2,074 



122 

946 

3,124 



3,101 



10. qenbrIhl results* 

From the foregoing account of ^the several systems of schools now in opera- 
tion it will be seen that there are now in operation four distinct and independent 
school orgaoizations of what are called Public Schools in the Districtof Columbia. 
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In tbe city of Washington there are the white schools, under the direction of 
twelve trustees who are nominated by the mayor and confirmed by the aldermen. 
In the city of Georgetown the white schools are under the control of a board of 

fuardians, seven in number, who are appointed by the joint action of the two 
oards of common council. 

In the cities of Washington and Georgetown together there is also an organi- 
zation of colored schools under the control of three trustees appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who, by act of Congress, receive their funds for the 
support of these schools from the treasuries of each of said cities in proportion 
to the relative number of white and colored children between six ana eighteen 
years of age. Although the city authorities furnish the money they have no 
control of its expenditure, nor of the officers who are charged with its expendi- 
ture. There is another organization of schools in the county under the direction 
of seven commissioners who are appointed by the levy court of the District of 
Columbia, and who are to provide schools for both the white and colored children. 

In view of such a variety of systems, controlled by different and independent 
bodies, it cannot be reasonably expected that there could be that unity of effort 
and efficiency of operation which could be easily and economically obtained in 
a portion of territory so limited, and subject to the exclusive control of Congress. 

It is proper to say, that in spite of all these disadvantages, which could all be 
removed by a proper consolidation of the different systems, there is a cotn mend- 
able degree of efficiency in each of the said organizations. In Washington, 
particularly, while the range of studies is limited or mostly confined to the most 
common branches, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, 
it is believed that these fundamental branches are as thoroughly taught and 
understood by the pupils, as in any other city. It is, however, important and 
necessary that the range of studies should be extended so as to meet the de- 
mands of the age for that higher education which is provided in all the principal 
cities of the country. 

In neither of the above-named systems is there any provision far a general 
superintendent, except by the trustees of the colored schools. 

The 'following is the percentage of attendance and of accommodations : 

1. In Washington — 

Wliite, 48§ per cent, attend either public or private schools. 
24j\y per cent, attend public schools. 
24^ per cent, attend private schools. 
26 per cent, can be accommodated in public schools. 
Colored, 31 J per cent, attend public or private schools. 

29 per cent, attend public schools. » 

31 per cent, can be accommodated in the public schools* 

2. In Georgetown- 
White, 46|^ per cent, attend either public or private schools. 

16 f per cent, attend public schools. 
30 per cent attend private schools. 
22^ per cent, can be nccommodated in public schools. 
Colored, 37^ per cent attend public schools, 

50 per cent, can be accommodated in public schools. 

3. In the county— ^ 

White, 24 per cent, attend public schools. 

29 per cent, can be accommodated in public schools. 
Colored, 33 per cent attend public schools. 

50 per cent, can be accommodated in public schools. 
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4. In the District as a whole — ' 

White, 24 per cent, attend public schools. 

23^ per cent, attend private schools. 
Colored, 32 per cent, attend public schools. 
2^ per cent, attend private schools. 

By comparing the returns of the late census of 1867, in relation to those 
under instmction, with tbe results of actual school visitation, an apparent dia- 
crepaocy will be perceived, arising from the following considerations : 

Isti The census report includes students of every grade, in every kind of 
school and institution ; but this report, made as the result of actual visitation, 
aside from the c&nsus canvassers, includes only such public and private schools 
as may be called elementary, and not colleges nor law and medical schoob. 

2d. The census report includes every person who has attended any school 
for any portion of the year, greater or less, while the report of school visitation 
includes the whole amount of average attendance for the first four months of 
1867; and the mode of keeping school records does not show the exact number 
of different persons who may have attended school for small portions of this 
period. No records are kept which will show how many different scholars are 
received into each and all of the different schools, who have not attended any 
other school of any kind during the year. This result could be gained by re- 
quiring each and every school to keep a record of only such scholars as have 
been in no other school during the year. 

The cost of instructing each pupil> without including the cost of new build- 
ings and lots» is as follows : 

In Washington — 

1. Public white schools, $18 67 per scholar. 

2. Private white schools, $23 40 per scholar. 

3. Public colored schools, $12 64 per scholar. 

If the cost of improvements and new buildings is included, it will be as 
follows : 

1. Public white schools, $23 12^ per scholar. 

2. Public colored schools, $23 00 per scholar. 

In (Jeorgetown— 

1. Public white schools, $13 per scholar. 

2. Private white schools, $30 70 per scholar. 

3. Public colored schools, $15 50 per scholar 

In the county— 

1. Public white schools, $21 84 per scholar. 

2. Public colored schools, $16 60. 

In making out the cost of private schools, the whole amount of receipts is 
included, without reference to expenditures.. 

The cost per scholar varies in different schools materially ; from $100 per 
year, of which there are very few, down to $12^ and in a-few, to nothing. It 
will be observed that the number of teachers in private schools, in proportion 
to the nuinber of scholars taught, is nearly double that of the public schools. 

The policy of renting school buildings has proved financially unwise in 
Washington, as it has in other cities. In this city the amount of rents, and tlie 
cost of fitting up rented buildings, is not far from the sum of $18,000, which, 
at six per cent., ia the interest of $300,000, which would be sufficient to build 
four first-dass school buildings, like the Franklin school now erecting near Frank- 
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lin square, large enough to accommodate twelve or fourteen Bckools, each o£ 
sixty pupils, or about 3,300 pupils in all, instead of 2,640, which can now be 
accommodated, at the same co^t. In addition to the economical considerations 
of this policy, is that of health, comfort, and convenience. Instead of repulsive, 
unhealthy, and badly located school-rooms, the more economical policy of build- 
ing appropriate school buildings would be seen at ohce, in the improved health 
of teachers and pupils, and in a large increase of attendance, for nothing tends 
so much to keep the larger portion of children of school-age out of our public 
schools as these same uncomfortable, ill-adapted, and unhealthy school-rooms. 

As having an important bearing on the ability of the District to maintain a 
more liberal system of public schoi^ls, the number of real estate owners, renters, 
families, and voters, is given firom the late census returns : 

1. Owners of real estate — Whites, 6,485 ; Colored, 1,399 — 7,884. 

2. Renters of houses— Whites, 8,895 ; Colored, 4,595 — 13,490. 

3. Number of families— Whites, 16,254 ; Colored, 7,241—23,495. 

4. Number of houses for families, 20,023. 

5. Number of voters in the District, viz : Whites, 13,294 ; Colored, 6,648 — 
19,942. 

It will be seen from the census returns that out of 23,495 families, or of 
126,990 persons in this District, only 7,884 own any real estate; and, as ascer- 
tained from the books of the assessors, there are only 11,841 who pay any tax ^ 
personal or real. 

Number unable to read or write in the District^ over fifteen years old : 

1. Unable to read— Whites, 1,812; Colored, 11,025. 

2. Unable to write— Whites, 2,150; Colored, 12,615.» , ' 

Since the above survey of the condition of the public schools in the District 
was in type, a more searching inquiry has been instituted into the historical 
development of education in all its departments and agencies, and particularly 
into the efforts made by the colored population for the instruction of their chil- 
dren under difficulties the most formidable, and with results the most creditable 
to themselves. These results, with those of the still wider and larger efforts of 
benevolent associations in behalf of this oppressed race, and the legal status of 
the colored population in respect to schools in the different States, will be found 
in a separate paper in the appendix. 

The large number of persons over fifteen years of age who cannot read and 
write, although easily accounted for in the case of the colored adults, most of 
whom were born in States where to be gathered together to receive instruction 
was a penal offence, is a fact not creditable to the country, and points out the 
necessity of an extension of the means of education for illiterate adults, not 
only in this District, but in every State, as will be seen from the tabulated state- 
ments of illiteracy in the appendix, compiled from the censuses of 1840, 1850, 
and 1860. Unless more efficient measures are taken to secure the attendance 
of children at school, the. ranks of this immense army of over one million of 
adults are likely to be kept full, notwithstanding the liberal appropriations in 
our chief cities to establish schools for the free instruction of sdl children and 
youth. 

* The large number of colored people unable to read and write is chiefly owing to the large 
number who came into the city during and in consequence of the rebellion, directly from the 
slave States, where it was made a crime to teach colored people to read and write, as the fol- 
lowing extract from Virginia laws of 1847 shows: "Every assemblage of negroes fer the 
purpgse of instruction in reading and writing, or in the night time for any purpose, shall be 
an unlawful assembly," Again ; ** If a white person assemble with negroes for the purpose '' 
of instructing them to read and write, or if he associate with them In an unlawful assembly, 
he shall be confined in jail not exceeding six months and be fined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars." Laws similar to the above prevailed in most of the slave States. 
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III.— RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

1. OUTLINE OF SYSTEMS AND SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the following brief sarvey of pnblic instraction in the principal cities of 
the United States we have inclnded the capital as well as the large commercial 
and manaiketaring centres of each State, bo far as we conld procure the neces- 
aaxy information ; althoagh, for eonyenience of reference, they are introduced 
here in their aphabetical order. 

Albany, New York. 

The population of the city of Albany in 18G0 was 62,367 ; in 1865 it was 
62,613. The number of children over five and under sixteen years of age in 
1862 was 15,750. The average daily attendance for the whole year in the 
pnblic schools was 4,463. The amount expended for the support of the public 
schools in 1866 was 862,034 74. 

The public schools, 15 in number, are placed by law under the care and 
management of the board of education, appointed by Uie common council. 

The studies pursued in the schools include orthography, reading, geography, 
hifitoiy, physiology, mental and written arithmetic, music, grammar, composi* 
tion, algebra, geometry, and natural philosophy. 

The number of teachers employed in the public schools in 1866 was 103^ 
males, 18; females, 85. The number of persons between 5 and 21 years of 
age was 22,500. The number of free schools was 15 ; the number of private 
schools 75. The number of pupils attending private schools was 6,500. The 
average daily attendance in the public schools was 4,358. The number of vol* 
umes in the district library was 5,318, valued at $8,500. The value of 'the 
scfaool-hoases and lots was S220,000. The cost of the schools per scholar, on 
average attendance, was 614 23. 

In 1867 a committee of the board of education, appointed in 1866 to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing a public high school, or free academy, under 
the control of the board, reported in favor of such an addition to the schools, 
taad by a vote of the people such an academy is now (1868) in operation. 

Annapolis, Maryland. 

Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, had in 1860 a population of 4,529, which 
in 1867 was estimated to have increased to over 6,000. 

The public schools consist of two primary schools, one for boys and the other 
for girls, with an aggregate attendance in 1867 of 300 pupils. No details fur- 
nished. 

Augusta, Georgia. 

Augusta had in 186t) a population of 12,493, of which 8,830 (8,444 white 
and 386 black) were free. According to the report of the superintendent of 
public schools in 1867, there were 986 pupils enrolled in nine schools, with an 
average daily attendance of 542. No details as to salaries, studies, or expense. 

Augusta, Maine. 

Augusta, the capital of the State of Maine, hi\d in 1860 a population of 7,609. 
There are 23 district schools, besides a graded '* village school," (in the higher 
department of which the classics and higher English branches are taught,) with 
an attendance of 3,632 pupils, maintained at an aggregate expense of $11,600, 
of which $5,000 were raised by special tax in the " village district*" j 
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Baltimore, Maryland. 

The popdation of Baltimore in 1860 waa 212,419. The number of white 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20 years, in 1866, was 60,945. The colored 
persons between the same ages nnmbered 8,091. The average daily attendance 
of papils in all the public schools, evening schools excepted, for the year end- 
ingDecember 31, 1867, was 17,499. 

The schools are under the control of a board of commissioners, appointed by 
the city council and commissioned by the mayor, consisting of twenty members, 
one for each ward. The ofiScers of the board are a president, treasurer, super- 
intendent, and secretary. 

In 1867, the number of students in the City College was 302 ; average 
attendance 283. There are nine recitation rooms. The studies are English, 
parsing, analysis, rhetoric, composition, elocution, history, Constitution of the 
United States, writing, bookkeeping, natural philosophy, moral philosophy, 
physiology, chemistry, geometry, algebra, mensuration, surveying, astronomy, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German. 

There are 10 colored primary schools; 25 male primary schools, and 31 
female primary schools ; 16 male grammar schools, 19 female grammar schools ; 
2 female high schools, and the Baltimore City College. 

The City College is conducted by a principal and professor of mental and 
moral philosophy, with a salary of $2,200 ; a vice-principal and professor of 
the Greek and Latin languages, with a salary of |2,000 ; a professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, professor of mathematics, professor of rhetoric, a pro- 
fessor of natural science, and a professor of the English language and literature, 
with salaries of 81,800 each ; and three other professors of writing, French and 
German languages, with salaries of $1,500 each. 

In the high and grammar schools there are 48 male and 467 female teachers. 

The course of study in the female high schools embracee arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, grammar, composition, astronomy, French, Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, moral philosophy, elocution, natural philosophy, botany, chemistry, 
universal history, history of the United States, physiology, English literature, 
physical geography, with reading, and orthography and etymology, besides - 
two regular weekly lessons in music. The average attendance in the eastern 
female high school in 1860 was 280; graduates 33. The cost of books and • 
statioi^ry, $2,275 48. There are 9 teachers : 1 principal, male ; 1 first assist- 
ant, female ; and 7 female assistants. A professor of music attends twice a 
week for lessons in his department. The number of rooms for the accommo- 
dation of the school is 8 ; number of studies 21. The daily sessions are of 
five hours, from nine o'clock a. m. to two o'clock p. m. Each day is divided 
into six periods of three-quarters of an hour each, giving half an hour for recess. 
Fifty recitations are conducted each day, except Wednesday and Friday, when 
the music lessons added make fifty-six. The average attendance in the western 
female high school, in 1866, was 263 ; graduates 36. Cost of books and sta- 
tionery, $1,512 61. The number of teachers, including the principal, is 11. 
The number of rooms is 11. In other respects the aiTangements for the schools 
are similar to those of the eastern high school. 

In the grammar schools the course of study includes reading, spelling, intel- 
lectual and written arithmetic, English grammar, history of the United States, 
geography, penmanship, natural philosophy, first lessons in algebra, composition, 
and English literature. 

In the primary schools, conunencing with alphabet cards and spelling, reading, ' 
mental arithmetic, primary geography, and grammar are included in the course. 

The amount paid for saJUuies of teachers in all the schools, in 1866, was 
$107,502 33 ; for services of janitors, $7,566 93 ; for books and stationery, 
$34,349 42 ; and the whole amount expended was $325,665 60. The amount 
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expended for day schools only was $299»703 45, giving an average cost per 
pnpil of S24 53. In 1867 the salaries of teachers for three-fourths of the year, 
ending December 31, amounted to $207,617 60 ; and the total expenses for 
schools for that period were 8335,945 75. The special supervision of the 
schools ia given to the superintendent, who devotes his whole time to the work, i 

Bangor, Maine. 

The city of Bangor contained a population of 16,407 in 1860. The number 
of pupils attending the public schools of the city in the summer term of 1866 
was 3,499 ; the average attendance 2,840. The number attending in the winter 
term of 1866-'67 was 3,659 ; the average attendance 2,788. 

The superintending school committee consists of six members. The schools 
under the charge of this committee are classified as suburban schools, and these 
are called district schools, of which there are twWve, oach under the care of 
feraale teachers, some districts employing 'one and some two teachers. The 
next in order are the primary schools, of which there are 17; the next are 
mixed intermediate and primary, 4 in number; intermediate, 11; grammar 
schools, 2 for boys and 3 for girls ; select, 1 for boys and 2 for girls, and the 
higii school. The whole number of teachers employed was 72 — males, 4 ; 
lemales, 68 ; principals, 59 ; assistants, 13. 

The number of pupils in the high school during the summer term was 99 ; the 
average number, 94. The ntimber in the winter term, 88 ; average number, 78. 
The percentage of attendance for the year in the high school was 98. 

The advance in compensation of teachers for the last five years is 27 per 
cent, in the aggregate ; that of the primai^ir and intermediate school teachers 
baa advanced 40 per cent, in that period. The whole amount of compensation 
U> teachers for the year was $17,861 75; the total cost of the schools for the 
year, f 22,642 56.' Expense per scholar, on average attendance, $8 04. 

With regard to the school-'houses for the accommodation of the schools, the 
fiuperiutendent, in his report, says : •« We have sufficient school-houses for the 
accommodation of all the pupils attending school, but several of the older ones 
are qoite worn out, and unsuited to school purposes. They have done good 
service in their day, and are worthy of reverence, as monuments of the liberality 
of the time when they were looked upon with pride and complacency. But in 
size, arrangement, and style, as well as in material, they have outlived their 
time, and, with suitable marks of honor and respect, should now give place to 
worthier representatives of the educational requirements and architecture of the 
present day." 

Boston, Massachusetds, 

The population of the city of Boston, in 1860, was 177,840. The popula- 
tion in 1865 was 192,324, and by the accession of Boxbury, in 1867, the 
number of persons in the city between five and fifteen years of age May 1, 
1865, was 34,902. 

The average whole number of pupils belonging to schools ©f all grades 
daring the year 1866 was 27,723; the average daily attendance in all the 
5chools was 25,809; the average per cent, of attendance of all the schools was 
93.35. In order to prevent truancy, four policemen, each having a salary of 
Sl,200, are employed to look after children who are absent from school. 

The school committee of Boston consists of the mayor, the president of the 
common council, and six persons firom each of the twelve wards, who are chosen 
by the people, two being chosen each year in each ward, and holding their 
otfice for three years ; seventy-two in all. They may choose a secretary and 
such subordinate officers as they may deem expedient, and shall define their 
duties and fix their respective salaries. They have the care and management 
of the public schools, and may dect such instructors as they think proper, and 
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remove tbe eame when tbey consider it expedient. The presidenti at the first 
meeting of the board in each jear, appoints, subject to the approval of the board, 
the following standing committees of five members each : on elections, rales and 
regulations, accounts, school-houses, salaries, text books, music, and printing; 
and the following, of thirteen members each, one to be selected from each of the 
twelve wards : on the Latin school, on the English high school, and on the girls' 
high and normal school. At all meetings of the committee the mayor, styled 
presid^it, shall preside ; in his absence the president of the common council, 
and in the absence of both a president ^o tern, is chosen. 

For convenience in the management of the primary and grammar schools, the 
city is divided into as many districts aa it has grammar schools, and each dia- 
^trict takes its name firom the grammar school wimin its boundaries. The presi- 
dent appoints at the first meeting of the board in each year, and subject to its 
approval, a standing committee on each district, whose number, in each case, 
shall be proportionate to the number of schools in the district. The member 
first named on any committee shall be the chairman, except that the committee 
on the Latin, English, high* and girls' high and normal schools may severally 
elect their own chairman. 

The number of districts into which the schools were grouped for supervision 
in 1866 was 21 ; number of high schools, 3— one Latin school for boys, one 
English high school for boys, and one high and normal school for girls ; the 
number of grammar schools was 21^-for boys 7, for girls 7, for boys and girls 
1\ the number of primary schools for boys and girls was 256; whole number of 
schools, 280 ; the number of teachers in high schools, 33 — males 19, females 14; 
the number in grammar schools watf 323----males 44, females 279 ; the number 
in primary schools was 257; the whole number of teachers was 612 — ^males 66» 
females 547, regular teachers 594, special teachers 18. A new grammar school 
was added in 1867, called the Norcross grammar school, of course adding to 
the number of teachers given above. 

The primary schools of Boston are arranged in sir classes, the order of the 
exercises and lessons assigned to each class being determined by the teacher, 
subject, however, to the direction of the committee of the school. The studies 
of these schools are spelling, reading, the use of the primary school tablets, and 
Slate's & Eaton*8 primary arithmetic, oral lessons, singing and physical exer- 
cises throughout the course in these classes. 

The grammar schools form the second grade in the system of public instruc- 
tion. In them are taught the common branches of an English education. The 
schools for boys are each instructed ,by a master, a sub-master, an usher, a head 
assistant, and three or more female assistants. 

The schools for girls are each instructed by a master, a head assistant for 
each story in the building, and three or more female assistants. 

The mixed schools (boys and girls) are instructed by a master, a sub-master, 
a head assistant for each story in the building, and three or more female assist- 
ants. Each school is allowed a teacher for every fifty-six pupils on the register, 
and an additional female assistant may be appointed whenever there are thirty 
scholars above the complement for the teachers already in the school, if the dis- 
trict committee deem it expedient. 

No lessons are assigned to girls to be studied out of school, and in the assign- 
ing out of school lessons to boys the instructors shall not assign a longer lesson 
daily than a boy of good capacity can acquire by an hour's study, nor are the 
lessons assigned in school to be so long as to require a scholar of ordinary 
capacity to study out of school in order to learn them, and no out of school 
lesson shall be assigned on Saturday. 

Each school, or department of a school, is divided into four classes. Each 
class shall consist of two or more divisions, each of which sections shall pursue 
the same studies and use the text books assigned to its class. ^ r 
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In teaching ariihiDetie everj teacher maj use saeh books as he may deem 
proper, for the purpose of illustration and examples ; but each books shall not 
be used to the exclusion or neglect of the prescribed text books. One treatise 
on mental arithmetic and one on written arithmetic, and no more, shall be used 
u text books in the grammar schools. Two half hours each weeks are devoted 
to the studj and practice of music in the grammar schools. No scholars are 
pennitted to remain in the first class in the grammar schools who are qualified 
to join the English high or the girls' high and normal school. 

Tbe English high school was instituted in 1821, with the design of furnishing 
thejouDg men of the city who are not intended for a collegiate course of study, 
and who have enjoyed the advantages of the other public schools, with the 
means of completing a good English education and fitting themselves for all the 
departments of commercial life. The prescribed course of studies is arranged 
for three years. Those who wish to pursue further some of the higher depart- 
ments of mathematics, and other branches, liave the privilege of remaining 
another year at school. This institution is furnished with valuable mathemati- 
cal and philosophical apparatus for the purpose of experiment and illustration. 
Id this school there is a master, two sub-masters, and as many ushers as to 
allow one instructor to every thirty-five pupils. It is a necessary qualification 
in all these instructors that they have been educated at some respectable 
college, and that they be competent to instruct in the French language. The 
school holds one session daily, commencing at 9 a. m. and closing at 2 p. m., 
except on Saturday, when it closes at 1 p. m. 

The girls' high and normal school was instituted in 1852, with the design of 
fornishing to those pupils who have passed through the usual course of study 
at the grammar schools for girls, and at other girls' schools in t!ie city,^n 
opportunity for a higher and more extended education, and also to fit such of 
them as desire to become teachers. Candidates for admission must be over 
fifteen years of age. The course of study is arranged for three years. Pupils 
who attend for that period, and who complete the course in a satisfactory 
manner, are entitled to a diploma, or certificate to that effect, on leaving school. 

The superintendent, in his report for 1866-'67, says of the training depart- 
ment in the girls' high and normal school, it '* ought no longer to be considered 
an experiment, but an institution permanently established. Its infiuence on our 
primary and grammar schools has been in a high degree beneficial. I think I 
(peak within the bounds of truth when I say that every one of its graduates 
appointed to a place in our schools is worth to the city a hundred per cent, 
more during the first year than the same person would have been, had she gone 
directly into the service without the training here afforded." 

The Latin grammar school was instituted early in the seventeenth century, 
(1637.) The rudiments of Latin and Greek are taught, and scholars are fitted 
for the most respectable colleges. Instruction is also given in mathematics, 
geography, history, declamation, English grammar, composition, and in the 
French language. Candidates for admission must be ten years of age.. The 
regnkr course of instruction continues six years, and no scholar can remain 
longer in the school, unless by written leave of the committee; but scholars 
may be advanced according to scholarship, and complete the course in five 
years. The session of the school is the same as in the English high school. 
A diploma or certificate is given to that efiect, if the course is satitifactoriiy 
completed. 

"The truant laws of the State," remark the committee in 1867, ''have been 
enforced in Boston, as in other cities of the commonwealth, in a spirit of wise 
moderation and with good results. If in some respects harsh, and seemingly 
a departure from the principles of our free institutions, not to interfere, unhss 
the safety and order of society require it, with individual liberty of action, 
public opkiion haa acquiesced in their necessity. In an effort to amend them in 
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1866 the legislature rendered them nugatory, but the mistake was corrected the 
present year. The statutes provide that children who have entered the schools 
and fail to attend, or are vagrants about the streets, shall be sent to institutions 
of a penal natui*e, punishing with fine parents who, without satisfactory 
reasons, neglect to have their children educated, as well as corporations employ- 
ing young persons under twelve, who have not been, during the preceeding year, 
three months at pchool. 

** In some places, before resorting to extreme measures, truants and absentees 
are relegated to intei mediate schools and subjected to rigorous discipline. In 
Boston efforts are made to reclaim them, and, if not successful, they are sent to 
Deer island, where, in buildings apart from the alms house and other institutions, 
they are kept under rigid surveillance and compelled to learn. It is not an 
agreeable feature in our system of public instruction ; and if the expense were 
no objection, the alms house at Roxbury, or accommodation on some other of 
the islands in the harbor, might be preferred. But the facility of communication 
with Deer island by boat is one argument in favor of the present arrangement ; 
reluctance to incur the disgrace of banishment to a penal settlement, in operating 
as a check upon truancy, is another. Before applying to the magistrate for a 
warrant, the officer uses his influence with, child and parents. The judges are 
governed by what seems best for the future welfare of the oflender, who is 
treated with the utmost tenderness. Upon reliable indications of amendment 
he is permitted to return to his home." 

The (expenses accruing under the supervision of the board for the year 
1866-67 were, for salaries of teachers, $403,300 82; incidental, $172,520 76; 
school-houses and lots, $200,553 64 ; total, $776,375 22. The school committee, 
in their report, say that "within the last twelve years there has been paid by 
,this city, salaries to teachers, $3,668,000." The cost per scholar for 1866-'67, 
on average attendance, was $22 69. The expense for administration was 
$10,912 50. 

The superintendent, in his report for 1865, says: "The liberal provision 
which has been made in this city for public education had kept the schools up 
to so high a standard, both as regards accommodations and the quantity and 
quality of instruction imparted, that they afford the best available schooling for 
tne children of the great bulk of the well-to-do taxpayers. It is thus that our 
liberal policy has proved itself economical. It has enabled us to provide tuition 
at $20 per pupil, as good, perhaps, as is afforded in private schools at $200, or 
ten times the rate. It has enabled us to make greater progress than any other 
large city has made toward the true ideal of a system of public education, 
which requires that the schools shall be fret to all, good enough for all, and 
attended by the children of all," 

Bkookly.v, New York. 

The population of Brooklyn in 1865 was 296,378. The number of registered 
scholars, September 30, 1867. was 25,50S. 

The board of education consists of forty-five members, appointed by the 
common council, and holding their office for three years. They have the entire 
charge and direction of the public schools of the city, and of the school moneys 
raised to support the same, and have power to appoint a city superintendent, 
secretary, and other necessary officers. The officers of the board are a presi- 
dent, vice-president, city superintendent, a88i;jtant superintendent, secretary, 
clerk, messenger, and superintendent of repairs. The amount of salaries paid 
these officers was $9,239 49 for the year ending January 31, 18G7. 

The schools arc primary and grammar schools, with a supplementary course 
of instruction in the latter, and training schools for the instruction of primary 
teachers in the principles and methods of instruction. In tha4)rimary schools 
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ibere are six gradea, and the same number in the grammar sehools, the oonrse 
of inatruction embracing, in the highest grade of the latter, reading, epelling, 
penmanahip, drawing, arHhmetic completed, algebra, geography, grammar, 
formal essays, impromptu composition and declamation, astronomy* book-keep- 
ing, physiology, history, and Constitution of the United States. 

Great prominence is given to oral instruction throughout the course, and in 
the primary schools to object teaching. The length of an exercise in the three 
lowest grades is not to exceed 15 minutes ; in the next three, 20 minutes ; and 
in the gilunmar dapartment, from 20 to 40 minutes. 

The number of teachers employed is five hundred and eighty-nine, (589) — 
males, 28; females, 56 1« There are also 5 music teachers, with an aggregate 
salary of S6,499 90. The salaries of the regular teachers of the day schools 
was $260,074 85, giving an average of 8441 66 per teacher. The expense for 
janitor's wages and cleaning rooms was $16,859 50, and the total expense for 
the year was $315,079 13, making the cost per pupil $12 35. 

The amount; expended during the year for new school buildings was 
$64,310 91 ; for repairs and furnishing, $26,240 79. 

The number of volumes in the city school libraries is 36,249. 

Buffalo, New York. 

The population of Buffalo in 1860 was 81,129, and in 1865, 94,502. 

In 1 866 there were 38 school districts, 232 licensed teachers, 26,000 children 
between 5 and 21 years, 36 free schools with 18,105 pupils enrolled, having an 
average daily attendance of 8,573 ; 57 private schools with 8,042 pupils. 

There were 14,089 volumes in the district school libraries, valuea at $15,858. 
The schools are under the care of the city councils, which elect a superintendent 
of public schools with a salary of $1,200, who is allowed a clerk with a salary 
of $525. 

The amount paid for teachers' wages was $130,393 37; for libraries, 
$1,607 90; school apparatus, $642 93; for colored schools, $1,116 25; for 
Echool-houses, sites, furniture, &c., $42,001 88, and for all ether incidentals, 
$27,734 59; and the whole amount of school expenditarewas $203,496 91. 

The increase of expenditures for public schools has kept pace with the 
increase of attendance. In 1858 the ^ attendance was 14,750, at a cost of 
$109,773 17; in 1867, 19,414, at a cost of $175,000. In 1866-'67 the State 
authorities determined to locate in Buffalo one of the six State normal schools 
provided for by the legislature in 1866. The county and city authorities have 
appropriated $90,000 for the erection of suitable buildings, and the State 
appropriates $12,000 annually for the current expenses of the institution. 

BuBLlNOTON, Vermont. 

The population of Burlington in 1860 was 7,713. In 1867 the number of 
children between 4 and 18 years was 2,445. 

The old town system was superseded by a board of school commissioners in 
1867, oonsisting of a superintendent who is ex officio a member and president 
of the board, and two members from each of the wards of the city, elected by the 
people ; and they hold their offices three years, one going out and a substitute 
ele<^ed each year. This board is clothed with full au^ority over the public 
schools, as in other cities. 

Daring the year 1867, only 913 children out of 2.445 between the ages of 
4 and 18 were enrolled in the public schools ; about 600 were in OaLholic 
schools and a portion attended private schools, leaving a large number unac- 
counted for. 

The superintendent receives a salary of $1,000 ; the principal of the high 
school, $1,200 — to be increased to $1,500; first assistants, $600; and second 
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adsietaDt, $400. The teachers of the grammar schoola (ladies) receive $11 per 
week ; of the intermediate schools, $9 to $10 per week ; and for the primary, 
$7 50 to $9 per week. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

In 1860 Oambridge had a popnlation of 26,060, which in 1865 hAd increased 
to 29,1 li. 

The schools are in charge of a board, of which the major is ex oficib a mem- 
ber and chairman. This board appoints a secretary, who is superintendent with 
a salary of $2,500, and the following sub-committees : 

1. On rules and regnlatioBB. 

2. On school-houses and estimates. 

3. On salaries. 

4. On texi-books. 

5. On music. 

The system embraced on the Ist of January, 1868, 1 high school, with 9 
teachers and 290 pupils, in an English and a classical course; 7 grammar 
schools, with 58 teachers and 2,549 pupils ; and 24 primary schools, with 58 
teachers and 3,025 pupils, besides a teacher of music — making a total of 126 
teachers and 5,864 pupils, at an asfgregate salary of $82,900. The building 
occupied by the high school is one of the best school structures in the country, 
and the condition of the schools generally is excellent. 

Gharlbstown, Massachusetts. 

Charlestown had a population in I860 of 25,065, and in 1865 of 26,399. 

The schools consist of 33 primary schools, with 2,789 pupils ; 5 grammar 
schools, and 2 intermediate schools with 3,021 pupils ; and one high school for 
boys and girls, with 163 pupils — males, 51 ; females, 112 ; total, 53 schools and 
60 teachers, and 5,973 pupils, with an average attendance of 5,169. 

The superintendent is required to hold stated meetings of' the primary and 
intermediate school teachers once in each quarter, for which occasion he can 
direct the schools to be dismissed, and he can do the same for the grammar 
school. 

The expenses of the public schools in 1866-'67 were $66,034, of which the 
sum of $56,000 was paid for teachers' salaries and $10,034 for incidentals. 

Charlrston, South Carolina, 

* Charleston had in 1860 a population of 40,522 — 23,376 whites, and 3,337 
free blacks, and 13,909 slaves. 

Prior to 1854 a system of free schools for the poor existed, which did not meet 
the wants of any class, and it was superseded in that year by a system of pub- 
lic schools. Under the lead of Hon. C. 0. Memminger and Jefferson Bennett, 
the State made special appronriation in aid of the construction of a suitable 
building, and in it was organizea in 1855, a graded school, with J. A. Greddings as 
principal, with several well-qualified female teachers. The success of thia 
school in meeting the educational wants of the rich and the poor, led to the 
establishment of several other schools of the same kind, and in 1859 of a State 
normal and high school for girls, with a principal taken from one of the best 
public schoola in Boston. On the breaking out of the war there was in opera- 
tion a system of public schools as efBcient, in reference to the white population, 
as existed in any city in the Union. 



Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

as 13,32^ 
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The population of the city of Chelsea in 1860 was 13,325, which in 1865 
bad increased to 14,403. 
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Tbe Bcbools are claseified into 1 high school, with 104 pnpile ; 3 grammar 
■cboolB, with 1,497 pHpils; 26 primary Bchools, with 1»427 pupils; total 3»028 
popila and 60 teachers, under tbe charge of a committee, of which the mayor 
afcia president of the common coancil are members, and two members from each 
of the font wards of the city. The committee ask for^the appoiutment of a 
superintendent " to bring all teachers, all grades of schools', in all sections of tbe 
d^, into one scheme of edocation." The cost of schools in 1866 was $46,000. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

The popnlation of Chicago in 1860 was 109,260, and in October, 1866, 
200,41 8 ; and the number of persone, in 1866, between six and twenty -one years, 
53,100. 

Tbe number of school districts is 21. There is one high school, 18 district 
schools, and three independent primary. 

Thirty-lwo school buildings are owned by the city, and six are rented. In 
tbe bigb school there are 11 school-rooms; in the district schools, 211; in the 
independent pHmary school buildings there are 18 rooms. In all the buildings 
there are 32 recitation rooms, and six waidrobes used for recitations. 

In tbe high school there are 8 male and 4 female teachers ; in the district 
schools there are 17 male and 267 female teachers; and in the independent 
primary schools are 21 female teachers. Besides, there are 2 male teachers of 
Tocal music. The whole number of teachers is 3 1 9. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in the district and primary schools is, 
males, 13,827; females, 13.024; total, 26,851. High school, 409; toUl num- 
ber of pupils, 27,260. The average number belonging in the district and 
primary schools was 16,042, and in the high school, 3«50. Tbe average daily 
attendance in the district and primary schools was 15,074; in high school, 339. 
The percentage of average number belonging upon the whole number enrolled 
was 60.5 per cent. ; the same percentage of high school, 85^ per cent. The 
percentage of average attendance to the average number belouging was 94 per 
cent.; the same percentage of high school, 96.7 per cent. 

The expenditures for schools. were as follows: For salaries of teachers in 
high school, 819,215 69; for district and primary schools, $208,309 28; for 
incidentals, $69,147 92; for permanent improvements, $135,354 74; total expcn- 
ditniea, $432,027 63. 

The salaries for grades of teachers were : for principal, of high school, 
$2,400 ; for principal of normal department, $2,200 ; for male assistants in the 
higb^ school, $2,000; for male assistant teacher of French. $600; for training 
teacher, $1,100; for female assistants in high school, $1,100; £or principals of 
17 district schools, firs lyear $1 ,800, second yeai: $1,900, and third year $2,000 ; 
for principals of thre Jjs tricr schools, $1,600; for principals of one district and 
of tbiee primary schools, $1,000 each; for head assistants, $1,000; and for 
other female assistants in district and primary schools for 14 weeks at the rate 
of $450; for the first year thereafter $550, second year $650, and for the third 
year and subsequently, $700; for teachers of vocal music, $2>000. 

The cost per scholar per annum on school census for tu.tion alone, $4 28 ; 
■pen number enrolled for tuition alone ; $8 35 ; upo]\ average number belong- 
iDg for toition alone, $13 88 ; upon school census for iocidenials, alone, $1 30; 
Qpon number enrolled for incidentals, $^ 54 ; upon average number belonging 
for incidentals, $4 22 ; upon average number belonging, including all expenses 
and 6 per cent, upon school property, $21 15 ; upon average number belonging 
to high school : 1st, for tuition alone per annum, $^4 90 ; 2d, for tuition and 
incidentals, $62 57 ; 3d, for toition, incidentals, and 6 per cent, on property, 
«71 70. 

The receipts from all sources were from the three-mill tax, $234445 92 ; from 
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the State fund, $29,616 79 ; from rents tmi interestB. $42,584 30; from sale of 
Bchool construction bonds, $81,344; total amount of receipt?, 387.991 01. 

The whole nunpiber of sentp provided during the year, 2,100 ; the number of 
Beats for the last year, 13,91>2; total number of seats, 16,092. Average iinm- 
bt-r of pupils belonging^, 16,042 ; number of seats in rented buildings, 1,375. 

The city owns 32 buildings, 14 of which are of brick and cost from S^,750^ 
to $35,000 each, beeides the lots ; 17 of which are of wood, and cost from $500 to 
$13,500; and 1 stone, costing 830,000. The entire value of the school build- 
ings is $416,850;, of the school lots $434,020 ; total value of school buildings 
and lots, $850,870. 

All the district and primary schools are divided into ten grades for each dis- 
trict, four of which are for the grammar department and six for the primary 
department. 

Studies pursued in the high school : geography, history, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and the higher mathematics, botany, astronomy, physiology, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, rhetoric, political economy, mental philosophy. 
Constitution of the United States; in addition to such classical studies as will 
fit pupils for the best colleges. 

In the grammar and primary deprf^tments of the district schools the studies 
are reading, spelling, history of the United States, English grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and penmanship. 

The board of education consists of 16 school inspectors, one from each ward 
of the city, elected by the common council, and it is divided in four classes ; 
each class holding office four years; one class going out of office and another 
class coming in, each year. 

The duties of the board are " to establish all such by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions for their own government,^ and for the establishment and maintenance of 
a proper and uniform system of discipline in the several schools, as may in their 
opinion be necessary." 

The office of superintendent is filled by the board of education biennially, and 
bis salary is determined also by the board, which in 1867 was $3,500. The 
whole expense of administration is as follows : superintendent, $3,500 ; secre- 
tary of the board, $2,000 ; clerk of si^perintODdent, $1,000 ; superintendent of 
repairs, &c., $2,000. • 

Concord, New Hampshire, 

The population of Concord, the capital of New Hampshire, in 1860 was 
10,896. The three districts, which include territorially the city of Concord, 
were consolidated in 1854 into the Union school district. By special act this 
district is authorized to raise and expend money for school purposes under the 
direction of a board of education consisting of nine members, thi*ee elected each 
year for a term of three years. By judicious measures the public schools have 
been made so good as to dispense with the necessity of private schools. The 
schools are graded into primary, intermediate and grammar schools, and a high 
school. The primary and intermediate schools are scattered in small buildings in 
different parts of the district, while the three grammar schools gather their pupils 
from wider districts, and the high school from the whole city. The pupils of a 
grammar school are divided into four classes, the studies of each class occupying 
one year, and at the end of the fourth year pupils pass by examination into the 
high school, which has a preparatory college and a general course. '*The build- 
ing and school are each a model in its way." 
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Gamdbk, New Jersey. 

The population of Camden, wLich in 1860 was 14,358, is estimated to be 
27,000 in 1868. Camden has five grammar schools, two primary schools, and 
one school for colored children. The grammar schools are so graded as to malto 
several schools in each. The whole number of all grades is thirty-four, three 
of which are for males. 

The wbole number of children of school age is 5,035; the number of children 
in school for 1867, 2,639 j the average number for the whole year, 1,502. 

Salaries for male teachers per month, $84 j for female teachers per month, $32. 

The board of education consists of three members, elected by the citizens to 
hold their offices three years, one of whom shall go out of office annually, and 
another elected to fill his place. The board is created a body corporate and 
politic by the name of "The Board of Education of the City of Camden.'' 
This body has the power to deteraiine the amount of tax to be raised annually, 
which is not to exceed annually two mills in the dollar. When the tax is raised 
it is to be turned over immediately to the treasurer of the board. The board 
has power also, from time to time, to raise by loan such sum or sums of money 
as they may require, and may make provision for the payment of such loans and 
the interest thereon out of school moneys that come into their hands. The board 
have the power, from time to time, to appoint a city superintendent of public 
schoolB. 

CiNcnmATi, Ohio. 

The city of Cincinnati had, in 1860, a population of 161,044, which had 
increased in 1867 to 225,000. The school census, taken in September, 1867, 
showed the number of white youth between five and twenty-one, to be 96,155 ; 
of colored youth of the same age, 4,067 — ^totaJ, 100,222. The number of dif- 
ferent pupils of all ages, registered in the public schools during the year, was 
24,828. The average number of pupils belonging to all the public schools 
was, 19,591 ; the average number in daily attendance in all the schools was, 
18,637. Number of pupils in church 8chool» was, 10,915; and in private 
acboolB ,S,412. 

The public schools are under the control of a board, consisting of forty mem- 
bers, two of whom are chosen from each of the twenty wards of the city, each 
member holding his office for two years. 

The public schools are divided into district, intermediate, high, and normal 
schools. For the administration of the district schools, the city is divided into 
nineteen districts; and for the intermediate schools, into two intermediate 
districts. 

The classification and course of study is unifonn throughout the schools; and 
for that purpose every district school is divided into six grades, designated by 
the letters A, B, 0, D, E, and F. The intermediate schools are divided into 
two grades, designated by the letters A and B. The grades are arranged to 
correspond to the first seven years of attendance, and each grade — male and 
female— -may be divided into as many sections as the number of pupils in each 
grade will warranto The sections in each grade are numbered from the lowest 
to the highest, according to the proficiency of the pupils. No teacher has more 
than two sections to instruct in all their studies, unless the school is so small 
that it cannot be otherwise arranged. 

The intermediate schools are composed of pupils received upon examination 
from grade A of the district schools. In 1868 they numbered in the register 
1,518, while in the district schools for the same year the number was 16,746, 
with an average daily attendance in each school of 887. 

The two high schools (Woodward and Hughes) receive pupils of both sexes, 
and h^d an average attendance of 597 pupils each school day. C^ciC>o\e 
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The normal school, established in 1867, had 26 pupils, with an average 
attendance of 24. 

From December to March, three months, eight night schools were maintained, 
one being designated the high school, in which, besides the opportunity of re- 
viewing the elementary studies, instructions was given in algebra, natural 
philosophy, and book-keeping. The whole number belonging to the night 
schools was 2,018, and the average attendance was 1,300. The pupils repre- 
sented almost every industrial occupation in the city. 

Besides the instructions given in these schools, 10,000 were instructed in 
German, by 95 teachers; in drawing, instruction was given to 22,297; in vocal 
music, to 23,000; in Latin there were 691; in French, 137; and in Greek 69. 

The whole number of teachere employed in 1868 was 418 — ^males 62f females 
356. Their salaries amounted to $311,435 96. There were besides the 418 
regular teachers, 13 special teachers, viz : 5 in music, at $8,450 ; 5 in dramng, 
at $4,000; 1 in gymnastics, at $1,800 ; 2 in normal school, at $2,800 

There is a public library of 27,000 volumes, supported by an annual tax, 
which yields $13,000, and for the accommodation of which the city is now erect- 
ing a suitable building at a cost of nearly $200,000. A committee of the 
board on the establishment of a city university, embracinff the instruction now 
given in the high schools, and in other institutions of a higlier gi-ade and which 
possess property to the amount of nearly $2,000,000, have recommended a 
union of these institutions, with the following divisions or schools: First. Col- 
legiate; Second, Law; TJnrd. Medical; Fourth. Dental; Fifth. Astronomical; 
Sixth. Normal; Seventh. Music; Eighth. Fine arts; Ninth. Polytechnic. 
To be free to all citizens of Cincinnati, and open to non-residents upon the 
advance payment of a small tuition fee. 

The total expenditure for the public schools was $680,000, of which $9,161 
was for superintendence and office work; $3,000 for librarian and assistants^ 
and $336,536 for teachers' salaries. 

The cost of the public schools, for sums paid to regular teachers, on the 
whole number enrolled, was $12 50 per pupil ; on the average number belong- 
ing to the schools, $16 66 ; on^he average daily attendance, $17 05; to which 
should be added thirty-three cents for special instruction in music, eighteen cents 
for drawing, and six cents for gymnastics. Of the whole number registered as 
pupils, 12,000 a]>e under ten years of age ; about 3,000 between the ages of 
eleven and twelve; 1,942 between thirteen and fifteen ; and only 318 were six- 
teen years of age. 

Of the 23,106 pupils enrolled in the districts schools, only 8,940 continued 
through the year; 4,674 continued less than four months, and 9,128 continued 
less ihan eight months. Of the 1,807 pupils enrolled in the intermediate schools, 
327 continued less than six months; 511 less than eight months, and 1,007 
througn the year. 

The reported cases of tardiness in the district and intermediate schools for four 
months waa 52,388, or a total of 130,000 in the year. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The population of Cleveland in 1860 was 43,417, which had increased in 
1868 to 84,283. At the annual enumeration of the same year the whole num- 
ber of children between the ages of five and twenty, inclusive, was 25,823. 

The Board of Education consists of a member for each ward, (15 in 1868) 
one being chosen from each ward overy second year, to hold his office for two 
years. The board employs four salaried officers — a secretary, at $800 ; a super- 
intendent of instruction, at $4,000; a superintendent of repaire, at $1,800; and 
a librarian, at $900. The board is clothed with entire authority in the estab- 
lishment, support, and supervision of the public schools. They must make an 
enumeration of all the children between five, and twenty years of age, residing in 
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the several districts, distingaisbing in snch enumeration the a^ of each, and as- 
certaining the school, pnblic, private, or chnrch, which each child thus enumer- 
ated attends. Besides the schools of a lower grade they are authorized to es- 
tabBsb two high schools, evening schools for such as cannot attend during the 
day, one or more industrial schools for the instruction of destitute and neglected 
children in the industrial arts and employments, and can provide teachers of the 
German language for the schools of intermediate grade. 

A peculiarity of the present system is in the reduced number of grammar 
sehool districts, the principal of which (four for the citiy) is superintendent of 
the internal work of all the schools of a lower grade, both within and without 
the building in which he teaches. Another peculiarity is the appointment of a 
board of examiners consisting of three persons, who are not members of the 
Board of Education, to examme teachers and grant certificates for a term not 
exceeding one year, which at the close may be renewed for five years if the 
teachers shall have exhibited practical ability and skill in the management of 
schools. 

The following statistics of the schools for the years 1867--8 are gleaned from 
the report of Mr. Bickoff : 

Tcacben: Males, 18; femdles, 139; total, 157. 

Papils entered during the year : Males, 5, 187; females, 4,967; total, 10,154. 

Avenge number belonging : Males, 3,618; females, 3,442; total, 7,060. 

Average dailj attendance: Moles, 3,401 ; females, 3/222 ; total, 6,623. 

Average daily absence : Males, 217 ; females, 220 ; total, 437. 

Of the 10, 154 children enrolled the attendance was as follows : 1 , 1 17 less than two months ; 
S,U6 attended two and less than font months ; 3,244 attended less than four months ; 907 at- 
tended four and leas than six months; 4,140 attended less than six months; 1,226 attended 
six and less than eight months ; 5,366 attended less than eight months : 2,126 attended eight 
and less than ten months ; 7,492 attended less than ten months ; 2,662 were in school for the 
entire year. 

Great as is the amount of con-attendance, from the above statement, it appears that out of 
the above 10,154 pupils enrolled 105 were absent two or more days per week ; 415 over one 
and lees than two days per week ; 520 more than one day ] er week ; 1,505 one-half and less 
than one whole day ; 2,216 absent moro than one-half day per week. 

Oat of the whole nnmber of children enrolled, over five and under twenty years of age, 
1,809 were six years of age ; 1,175 were seven ; 1,257 were eight; 1,122 were nine ; 1,182 
were ten; 985 were eleven; 914 were twelve; 674 were thirteen; 476 were fourteen; 254 
were fifteen ; 189 were sixteen ; 72 were seventeen ; 38 were eighteen ; 14 were niuoteen ; 
2 were twenty. 

The total expenditures for the years 1867-'68 were $161,292 35, besides $292,565 74 for 
school buildings and lots. The cost per pupil on sums paid to teachers was |I4 38. 

A free library has been established which numbered, in 1868, 6,000 volumes with a pro- 
vttioD for the annual increase of not less than 2,000 volumes. 

In the autumn a normal class for the training of teachers is held for one week previous to 
opening the schooLs, under the direction of the superintendent. 

COLTTMBTTS, Georgia. 

Golumbos^ Georgia, had in 1860 a population of 9^621, of which 3,547 were 
slaves. 

In 1867 special authority was given by the legislature to the city authorities 
to establish and support public schools by tax, through a board of trustees elected 
partly by subscribers to a fund to provide suitable buildings, and partly by the 
city council. A suitable building was purchased and fitted up for school pur« 
posea by subscription, and a publio school was opened in 1868, toward the ex- 
pense of which the Peabody fund appropriates $1,000. Of the attendance and 
other statistics we have no return. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

The popnktion of Columbus in 1860 was 18^554, which in 1867 had in- 
creased to ^,000, at which time the school census of persons between six and 
twenty-one, was 8,598. 

The Board of Education consists of nine members elected on6>&om e^ of 
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the nine wardd of the citj, lor a term of two years, from the odd-ttumbered 
wards one year, from the even-uumbered the next year ; one of the number is 
elected clerk, and receives a salary of 11400 per annum. The president is not 
paid, but the board elect annually a superintendent, whose salary is S2.000. 

There are 83 primary schools, 22 secondary, 11 intermediate, 7 grammar 
schools, and I high school ; ia all there are G4 schools. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled, 4,500, and the average number belong- 
ing. 3,708. 

The whole number of teachers was 82 ; in the primary, 23 female teachers ; 
in the secondary, 1 male and 22 female teachers ; in the intermediate, 1 1 female 
teachers ; in the grammar, 7 male and 11 female teachers ; and in the high 
school, 3 male and 3 female teachers. There is one music teacher, male. 

There are two grades in each of the primary, secondary, and intermediate ; 
three in the grammar schools, and four in the high school. 

The course of study in the lower grades is nearly the same as in all similar 
grades elsewhere. In the high school there are three courses of study, each 
running through four years: First, the English course, including no language 
but English; second, the Latin ; and third, classical or college preparatory. 

In the lower grades full one-third of the school hoars are devoted to oral 
instruction and object teaching. 

During the last year two good buildings for schools have been erected large 
enough to accomodate 1,000 pupils, at a cost of $^2,000 each, and another will 
be finished this year worth $40,000. The high school has a spacious and ele- 
gant structure. 

Primary schools are taught 4| hours, and the other grades 5^ ; but the high 
school is in session 6 hours. 

There are no private schools of any account, as the best class of citizens 
patronize the public schools. 

The whole amount paid teachers during the year : common, $20,721 ; high, 
$4,550; German, $5,100 ; colored, $2,200; total $41,571. Expended for sites, 
buildings and repairs, $40,181 37; expended for fuel and other expenses, 
$8,521 05. Total expenditures, $90,373 .42. 

The whole value of school-houses and grounds is about $282,000. Value of 
apparatus, $1,200. School library of 2,000 volumes. The schoold are care- 
fully graded. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

The population in 1860 was 20,081. 

The number of children of school age in 1867 was as follows : white males, 
4,325, females, 4,738, total 9,063; colored males, 87, females, 64, toUl 151. 
Totals, white and colored males, 4,412, females, 4,802; together, 9,114. 

The city is divided into five districts. There is one high school for boys and 
girls, to which properly qualified pupils are admitted from each of the district 
schools. 

'There are five district schools, over each of which a male principal presides, 
and in two of them male assistants — ^seven in all. There is one Oerman and 
English school, and one school for colored children, each having one male 
teacher. There are in all 17 male teachers and 48 female teachers, 65 in all, 
and a general superintendent. 

Each district has a senior, junior, first and second intermediate, first and se* 
cond secondary, and first, second, apd third prijoary schools or classes, if they 
are required. 

The schools of each district are, as far as practicable, kept in the same 
building, so as to be under the inunediate care of the principal. 

The general superintendent, Mr. Caleb Parker, devotes his time and talents to 
the supervision of the schools Without any pecaniaiy compensation. t 
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Tlie principal of tlie higk scbooT roceiyes, first year, $1,000; second yearj 
$1,760; third year, $1,900. 

The male asaiatanta in high school and pnncipaJs in district schools, first yeart 
Sh248; second year, $1,375; third year, 81.500, 

The fomale assistants receive in hi^h school, 8000 ; first assistants in district 
school, $560; first grade teacherd, $448 ; second grade, S4'<^0 ; third grade, $400; 
fourth grade, $380; fifth, $340 ; music teacher, $800 ; teaclier of penmanship, 
$800 ; senior Grcrman teacher, $900 ; secondary German teachers, 8800 ; colored 
teacher, S700 ; librarian, $500. 

The city council appoints two qualifi(;d electors from each ward, who are to 
be judicions and competent persons, and who shall constitute the«" board of edu- 
cation ;" who have power to adopt *' such by-laws and regulations as in their 
opinion shall be best calculated to promote the prompt and efiicien t discharge oi 
the duties required of them by the laws of the State, and ordiAances of said 
city conncil." 

The receipts were as follows : 

From State tax $12,103 30 

From irreducible school fund 208 44 

From local tax for schools and school-houses 47, 597 90 

From tuition on non-resident pupils 421 00 

Total 60, 330 64 

The expenditmies were— 

For teachers' salaries in common schools $31, 055 90 

For teachers' salaries in high school 5, 79(3 00 

For teachers' salaries in German school 790 00 

For teacher's salary in colored school 537 50 

For sites, bnildings, and repairs 9, 000 00 

Far fuel and other contingent expenses 10, 592 31 

Total annual expenditure 57, 771 71 



Amount overdrawn, $1,827 37 ; and balance on hand, $731 56 ; total, 
$2,558 93. 

The city has a public school library of over ten thousand volumes. During 
the year fifteen thousand volumes were drawn from the library. 

A course of studies has been fixed upon for nine years, which can be gone 
over ge?serally in seven years, to fit pupils for the high school, in which there is 
a four years' course for the higher English branches and classics. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

The population of Detroit in 1860 was 45,619. 

In 1866 the school eenstis gave 20,353 children between four and eighteen 
years of age ; and at the same time 10,215 of that number not in any school. 
The average daily attendance was 5,840. Per centum of attendance on school 
eensas, 28.6. 

The board of education consists of twenty members, two being chosen from 
each ward of the city. The officers are a president, superintendent and secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. The board has standing committees on teachers, schools, 
library, claims and accounts, ways and means, school-houses, and real estate and 
birildtng. The hoard also employs a messenger. 

The public schools ooeupy 20 buildings, and are 78 in number, as follows : 
1 hi^ school, 4 senior schools, 2$ junior schools, 22 second grade schools, 28 
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primary schools, and 3 mixed grade schools. Irregularity of attendance is 
regarded by the superintendent as the most serious evil connected with the 
system of free schools. He says that one-half the absences and tardiness, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, is confined to one-fifth of the pupils ; and is occa- 
sioned, not by any real necessity, but by the neglect and carelessness of parents. 

The president of the board of education says of the high school : '* Its exist- 
ence is no longer a questionable matter, subject to the whims and caprices of 
any one man or set of men, but it has a foundation well laid in the affections of 
the natrons and supporters of our public schools. To reach this school may yet 
be tne bright of ambition with every child in our city schools, and thus be 
promotive of great benefit to our public schools generally. Its graduates rank 
high in poiat of proficiency, as has been seen by the stand they take in the col- 
leges and universities which many have entered." 4 

The principal of the high school has a salary of $1,400 ; the first assistant* 
male, $1,200 ; second assistant, female, $600. In the ward schools the salary 
of the male principals is $1,200. The whole amount paid as salaries of teach- 
ers was $43,118,98. The corps of teachers was composed of 10 males and 90 
females. The average salary paid the male teachers was $1,000, to females $399. 

The cost of tuition per scholar, on average attendance, was $7 35. The total 
expenditures for the year were $63,755 89, making the expenses per scholar 
$10 35. 

DuBUuuB, Icma, 

The population of Dubuaue in 1860 was 13,000 and in 1865, 21,133. The 
number of pupils in the puolic schools of the city, in 1867, was 2,996 ; the 
average attendance, 2,527. The number of persons between five and twenty* 
one years of age was 5,755. 

The city of Dubuque is an independent school district, and the schools are 
under the control of a board of directors, 7 in number. The number of schools 
is 9, known as the high school, 1st, 3d, 4,th and 5th ward schools, west Dnbnqnc, 
south Dodge street, Dodge street, and colored schools. In the grammar schools 
are taught reading, writing, spelling, object lessons, intellectnal and written 
arithmetic, algebra through equations of the first degree, English grammar, 
history of the United States, general history, political and physical geography, 
science of common things or oral instruction in the more obvious parts of na- 
tural philosophy and astronomy, singing and declamation, and moral lessons 
throughout the course. The course in the high school embraces higher algebra, 
natural philosophy, rhetoric, geometry, trigonometry, physiology, chemistry, 
geology, Latin, Greek, German and French, with general exercises in composi- 
tion, declamation, reading, &;c. 

The amount paid for salaries of teachers was $21,778 50. The number of 
teachers employed was 55, 7 males and 48 females. The average compensation 
per week of males was $23 93, of females $8 44 ; average cost of tuition per 
week for each pupil, 27 cents. The whole current expense for the year was 
$40,124 21, making the whole cost per pupil, on average attendance, $15 48. 

Of the school buildings, the material of six is brick, and of three wood. The 
report of the secretary indicates a crowded state of these buildings and an 
urgent necessity for more and better. The value of the houses now owned is 
estimated to bq $161,500 

The teachers are paid according to the grade of their certificates and time of 
service, regardless of the position they hold, and in the appointments (all other 
things being equal) a preference is given to those holding the highest certificate. 
The qualifications considered as prerequisite are scholarship and moral character. 

The first school law enacted in the Territory of Iowa was in 1844. In the 
spring of 1844 Dubuque was made a school district. 
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Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Tte population of Erie in 1860 was 9,419. 

The city forms but one district, divided into two wards or local boards, of six 
members each, elected annually, making twelve members, who are called the 
"board of controllers." 

The duties of the board of controllers are, Ist. The raising and disbursing 
the school tax for school purposes; 2d. The establishment, organization ani 
classification of schools; da. The employment of teachers, the furnishing of 
fueU school supplies, apparatus, &c. 

The departments of the schools are as follows : One high school » two grammar 
schools, five intermediate schools, seven primary schools, one German interme- 
diate, two German primaries; and one colored ungraded. 

There have been employed during the year four male and forty-three female 
teachers, or 47 in all. Average number employed 33|. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the high school was 58 boys and 86 girls, 
or 144 in all. The percentage of attendance was 90J. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled during the year is 2,316 — 1,196 males 
and 1,120 females. The percentage of attendance was 80.3. Total expendi- 
ture was $17,839 20. There is a superintendent. Special salaries not given. 

Fall Bivkk, Massachusetts. 

The population of Pall River in 1860 was 14,026, and in 1865 it was 17,525. 

The number of children between five and fifteen years was 4,164 in 1865, 
and 4,330 in 1866. 

The board of the school committee is appointed by the municipal authorities, 
in accordance with the charter of the city. It consists of nine members elected 
anDQally. 

The office of superintendent was created by the city councils and filled by 
the school committee. 

The schools are graded into high, grammar, intermediate, and primary schools. 

There is one high school, four grammar schools, eight intermediate, eighteen 
prfbary, and six mixed schools in the city, besides six suburban schools. 

There are fifty-eight teachers in the city and six in the suburban districts ; in 
all sixty-four. 

The whole number of pupils in April, 1867, was 2,911. Average attendance 
2.073. 

The amount of money raised for the support of public schools for 1866 was 
$30500. 

The valuation of all property in 1865 was $12,632,419. 

The salaries for teachers are : For principal of high school, $1,200 to $1, 400, 
assistants. $500; principals of grammar schools from $1,125 to $1,325; assistants 
from $385 to $425; principals of intermediate and primary, each, from $385 to 
$425, and their assistant) from $370 to $400. In the suburban schools the 
teachers are paid from $21 to $45 per month. 

There was raised for evening schools $l,iOO. 

Most of the schools were in session thirty -five weeks last year. 

Fond Du Lao, Wisconsin. 

The population of Fond du Lac in 1860 was 5,450. 

Fond du Lac has a high school, one grammar school, three intermediate, and 
seventeen primary schools. The primary schools have three grades, called the 
first, second, and third. 

The whole number of children between four and twenty in 19^6 was 5,109. 
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The whole number of pupils enrolled is 3,239; the average number belonging 
1,763 ; the average number attending, 1.5r»3. 

The whole number of teachers is 32, as follows : In the high school, 3 ; grammac 
school, 6 ; in the intermediate, 6 ; and in tlie primary of all grades, 19. 

The salary of superintendent and principal, $1,700; two teachei-s, at $50 
per month, seven teachers, at $40 per month, and 24, at $30 per month. 
Teacher's salaries, $12,700; janitor's pay, $1,045, and all other expenses, 
$14,857 35; total, §28,602 35. For teachers' salaries, $10,961 13; incidentals, 
$1,166 68; for janitor, $474 03; clerk's salary, $100; and for all other 
expenses, $11,251 70 ; total expenses, $23,954 44. 

There are fourteen school buildings, capable of seating 1,746 pupils, and twe 
now in process of erection, which will increase the accommodations to 2,002. 

The whole school property is valued at $69,208 13. 

The board of education consists of two commissioners from each ward, ten in 
all, appointed by the common council upon recommendation of the chairman oi 
the board of aldermen of each ward . 

The first board c^me into office in June, 1867. 

The prbcipal of the high school is made superintendent of all the Behools. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The population of Fort Wayne in I860 was 10,388. 

In 1867 the number of children between six and twenty-one years waa 7,255, 
whrdi would show that the population in 1867 is not far from 30,000. 

There arc a high school, two grammar schools, two intermediate schools, six ^ 
secondary, and ten primary schools, one of which is a training school; twenty- 
one in all. 

One principal of high school and two assistants, one female principal and one 
male piincipal of grammar schools and two assistants, two intermediatb princi- 
pals and two assistants, six secondary teachers, and ten primary school teachers, 
and eight pupil teachers, or thirty-three in all. 

Whole number enrolled for the year is 1,676 ; average attendance per cent, 
93.6 

The whole expense of the public schools for the year ending June 30, 1€66, 
was $16,402 29. The average salaries of teachers was $263. The average 
cost per scholar on all expenses, $9 62. Non-resident pupils are charged from 
$3 to $6 per term. 

Harrisburo, Pennsylvania, 

The population of Harrisburg in 1860 was 13,405. 

The schools are under a board of control of 18 members, three from each ward, 
who have jurisdiction of all matters relating to the schools. 

The schools are classified under the designation of departments, viz : primary, 
first and second grade; secondary, first and second grade; and high school, admis- 
sion and promotion being determined by examination, and the whole coarse of 
instruction is consecutive from the alphabet to the classics and higher mathe- 
matics. 

In 1867 there were 47 different schools and the same number of teachers, 
14 ranles and 33 females. 

The salaries range from $1,000 to $350. The average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month was S57, and of female teachers, $35 60. 

The whole number of male pupils was 1,623, and of female, 1,798 — in all 
3,421. The average attendance was 2,100. 

The whole aminnt of taxes levied for school purposes for 1867 was $44,523. 
Amount received from collectors, lands, &c., $23,089 04; from State appropria- 
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tion, $1,326 86; nmoant expended for instrnction, $23,059 04; for fuel, contin- 
gencies, &c., $4,227 45; for school-bouses, &c., $31,500, making a total expense 
of «5d,786 49. 

An institute or professional gathering of all the teachers is held every Monday 
evening for Icctoree and discussions on educational topics. 

Hartford, CannecficuL 

The population of the city of Hartford in I860 was 29,154. For the year 
ending September 1, 1866, there were 7,294 children of school age, (4 to 16,) 
with 3,409 pupils in school and an average attendance of 2,771. 

The schools are under the general supervision of a committee of nine mem- 
bers, called a board of visitors. The officers of the board are a chairman, sec- 
retary and acting visitor, chosen from the members of the committee, the latter 
perCbrmiDg duties corresponding in part to those of a superintendent. The 
direet management of the schools (except the high school ) in each district is 
with a committee elected annually by the voters of the district. 

Tb^re are ten district schools and the high school, which is also united with 
the Hartford grammar school, and one colored school. The principal district 
schools are the Centre, North, and South schools. The Centre school has a 
grammar department, an intermediate, secondary, boys* primary, girls' primary, 
and the Pearl and Front street primary departments, with one male principal 
and a writing master, and seventeen female teachers. The North school has a 
male principal and a writing master, and ten departments, with thirteen female 
teachers. The South school has also a male principal and a writing m?ister, 
with a gramnoar, intermediate, and primary departments, and 17 female teachers. 
The whole number of teachers is 78. 

The average attendance in the high school was 179 out of 283 belonging to 
the school during the year, the males and females being very nearly equal. 
The clissical department of the high school (Hartford Grammar School) was 
founded in 1664, incorporated in 1798. Candidates for admission to the Hart- 
ford Grammar School are required to present satisfactory testimonials of good 
character, and to pass an examination in the primary rules of arithmetic and in 
other elementary studies. The number of scholars is limited to 35. Scholars 
may be received from any section of the country, and no tuition is charged in 
either classical or English branches. It is strictly a classical school, designed to 
fit young men for college, but its pupils have access to all the privileges of 
the English department, and in classification are united with those members of 
the high school who intend to prepare for college. 

Candidates for admission to the high school must be 12 years old and 
members of the first class of the first department of a district school, and pass 
a satisfactory examination in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and history of the United States, and must also furnish satisfactory 
evidence of good moral character. 

The acting visitor says : " All the larger cities of the country have a simihr 
school of high grade, but we do not find any of them reporting a mon* thorough 
system of ini'truction or greater prosperity. It is a flattering testimony to the 
exeellpnce of our high school that officers of our largcsjt coll* gos gay they find 
DO students better prepared for admission than those coming from the Hartford 
High School/* There are seven male instructors besides the principal in this 
school, and two female instructors. 

The average salary of the female teachers in the public schools was $377. 
The amount paid for teacher.^' wages in the same schools was S35,217 52, 
and the whole expense was 847,722 20, exclusive of new buildings. The cost 
of new honse in the centre district will exceed 8100,000. 
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Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The city of Indianapolis had a population in 1860 of 18,611. For the 
year ending Jane 30, 1866, there was an average daily attendance of Bcholars 
in the public schools (Jf 1,753. The whole number of different pupils enrolled 
wait 3,634. 

The board of trustees of the public schools consists of three members. The 
secretary of the board of trustees is the superintendent of city schools. 

The board of visitors is 18 in number, there being 2 from each of the 9 wardbs 
of the city. 

Previous to 1853 the schools were managed by trustees in each of the school 
districts into which the city was divided. April 25, 1853, the first free schools 
were opened for a period of two months. At this time a code of rules and regu- 
lations was prepared by Mr. Calvin Fletcher, which constitute the basis of the 
present rules. May 14, 1853, occurs the first record of the payment of salaries 
to teachers. A superintendent was appointed early in 1855, with instructions 
to visit and spend a day in each school every month, and to meet the teachers 
every Saturday to review the work done. 

The public schools are divided int-o three departments ; primary, intermediate 
and high school. For each department is prescribed a four years' course of 
study, making from the time of entering the primary -to the time of entering 
the high school eight years. In each grade there are classes in which the pu- 
pils are kept exactly together in all their studies ; each grade requires a year to 
compute the prescribed course, and no pupil is first admitted under the age of 
six years. In each of the first-named departments there are four grades. 
Under this arrangement, at the close of the year, one class graduates from each 
department and one class comes in at the beginning of the year. 

The high school was opened in 1864, and the report of the superintendent 
states that it meets a long-felt want. 

The number of school buildings is 9. The number of teachers, including 
teachers of gymnastics and German, at the close of the school year, June 15, 
1856, was 34 ; males 3, females 31. The average number of pupils to each 
teacher was 53. 

The superintendent, in his report for 1867, says : ** There are within the city 
limits over 6 and under 15, boys 3,341, girls 3,379; over 15 and under 21, 
boys 1»059, girls 1,398; total, 9,177. The total enrolment in the private or 
subscription schools of the city, as reported to this office, was 3,030." 

The expenses for the salaries of teachers and other officers for the supervision 
of the schools, for the year ending September 1, 1866. was 815,909 52 ; for 
other current expenses, $16,226 95; total, $32,166 47; making the cost per 
pupil, on average attendance, $18 33. 

JfiBSEY City, Neto Jersey. 

Jersey City had, in 1860, a population of 29,226, and in 1867 there were 
6,142 children between the ages of 5 and 18 years. The board of education is 
composed of twelve persons, two from each ward, appointed by the common 
council, one each year to serve for two years. The superintenneut is also 
appointed by the same council, and is ex-ojicio a member of the board. In 
1867 an assistant superintendent was appointed by the board of education with 
the approval of the council. 

The system in 1867 embraced four public schools, each with a primary and 
a male and female grammar department; a normal scheol held every Saturday 
forenoon ; and a school for colored children — in all, 46 schools, with 3 male and 
•43 female teachers, and an average attendance of about 3,041 pupils. 

Evening schools are maintained in the winter. The total amount expended 
for school purposes in 1867 was $50,454.- . .. ,^ C c>iC 
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Kbbnb, New Haw^hire, 

Popolation, 4^320 in 1860. 

Keene has one high Bcbool, one grammar school, one intermediate school, and 
eleven or twelve primary schools. 

There are 19 teachers in all. The principal of the grammar school is the 
only male teacher, except in the winter, when four male teachers were employed 
in the primary schools. 

Whole nnmber of scholars, 1,389. Average attendance, 1,315. 

The salaries are paid by the month, and will amount to an average of from 
$240 to $620 per annum of 12 months. 

The principal of the high school and his wife receive $1,250 per year. 

The whole amoant paid for the support of the schools for the year 1867 was 
$7,521 60. 

Kingston, New York. 

The population of Kingston in 1860 was 16,640, and in 1865, 17,296. 

The board of education consists of nine trustees, who, with a clerk of primary 
distriets, are to be elected by the people and hold their office three years, one 
going out every year. They receive no compensation for services. The board 
have power and it is made their duty to levy and collect such taxes as 
may l>e necessary to carry on the schools ; and also to raise $5,000 each year for 
school buildings. Children of non-residents are charged tuition. The title to 
all school property is vested in the board of education, and not subject to taxation. 

The board have the power also to choose a superintendent, who is to be sec- 
retavy to the board. 

The schools are divided into the academic, the senior, the junior, and primary 
departments. The academic department is similar to the high school in other 
citiee. The full number of pupils was 70 ; average number per term 59. 

The whole nnmber of pupils in the other departments was as follows : senior, 
165; junior, 452; primary, 523 ; total, 1,140, which, added to the academic, makes 
the whole number ],210. 

The amount paid out for salaries of teachers and superintendent was 
$12,527 97, and for all other expenses $10,631 23; total $23,159 20. The 
Bslaiy of the principal of the academic department is $1,400, and that of the 
euperiotendent, $1,200. The highest sum paid to any male $700, or female 
teacher was $650 ; lowest salary for females, $400. 

The school libraries number 1,258 volumes. The income received as tuition 
for non-reeident pupils amounts to $966 75. 

Lawrence, Massachusetis. 

The population of the city of Lawrence was, in 1860, 17,639, and in 1865, 
21,700. xfamber of children between 5 and 15 on the 1st of May, 1867, was 
4,462. 

The school board consists of fifteen members, chosen annually, the secretary 
of which is ex officio superintendent of schools. 

The whole number of teachers employed for 1867 was 65 — 4 males and 61 
females. One of the male teachers is a teacher of music. The prinv'^ipals of 
the two grammar and one high school are males. 

There is one high school with 3 teachers, and two grammar schools, one of 
which has 19 teachers, and the other 4 teachers. 

There are 13 middle schools, with one teacher for each, and 25 primarj 
schools, with one teacher for each. 

The whole number of pupils belonging was 3,062 ; the average number 
belonging was 2,560 ; and the average number attending was 2,281. 
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The expenditures for 1867 were as follows : 

For tuition, 830,733 21; for janitors, Sl,191 G3 ; for fuel, $2,149 16 ; for 
repairs of school-houses, $3,214 03 ; for all other incidentals, $2,294 73. Total 
expenses, $39,582 76. 

The salaries vary from $2,000, $1,600, $1,200 for males, and from $700 to 
$350 for females. 

Leavbnworth, Kansas. 

The population of Leavenworth in 1860 was 7,177. Number of children in 
1867 between 5 and 21 was 5,173— wliite, 4,249, and colored, 924. 

The board of education consists of 12 members — three from each ward of the 
city. 

The schools are graded into high, grammar, intermediate, secondary, and 
primary. 

The whole number of public schools of all grades is 23, four of which are for 
colored children. 

The whole number of teachers is 33, and one music teacher. One of the 
three male teachers has charge of an evening school. 

The whole number of different pupils was 2,904 ; the average number belong- 
ing, 1,332 ; and the average daily attendance was 1,111. 

The whole cost of the schooU for the year was $23,097 55. Teachers' sala- 
ries, $14,106. There is a city superintendent, at $1,200 salary. During the 
year a fine school building has be.en erected at an expense of about $50,0U0. 

« 

Lewiston, Maine. 

The population in 1860 was 7,424. The number of children of school age — 
4 to 21— was 3,598 in 1867. 

In that portion of the city where the schools are graded there were 12 pri- 
mary schools, with 12 teachers; 5 intermediate schools, with 6 teachers ; one 
grammar school, with a principal and three assistants ; and one high school, with 
a principal and one assistant ; in all, 32 schools and 36 teachers, besides 13 
ungraded schools, with 13 teachers, in the rural districts. 

The whole number of pupils in attendance during the year was 1,961, with 
an average attendance of 1,430. 

The high school building has two large class-rooms and a hall for the whole 
school, and the grammar school building has ten spacious rooms and a large 
assembly hall, erected at an expense of $40,000. 

No account of expenses or salaries given. 

LouisviLLB, Kentucky. 

The city of Louisville contained a population of 68,033 in 1860. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the year 1866-'67 was 12,271 ; the 
average daily attendance was 7,071. 

The public schools are under the management of a board of trustees, twenty- 
four in number, fwo being chosen from each of the twelve wards of the city. 
The officers of the board are a president, vice-president, chosen from the mem- 
bers, and a secretary and superintendent, not belonging to the board. There 
are sixteen standing committees for the special duties assigned to them. 

Besides the male and female high schools, the jpublic schools are classified as 
grammar, intermediate, and primary schools. There are four grammar, eight 
intermediate, and three primary schools. The grammar department includes 
the 1st, 2d, and 3d grades ; the intermediate department, the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades; and the primary, the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th grades. The average 
number of pupils for each teacher in the grammar department is fixed at 30 ; in 
the intermediate*, at 40 ; and in the primary, at 50. r^ i 
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In each grammar Bcliool tbere is one priDcipal, a male teacher, also one head 
assistant in the male department, and one in the female department. In each 
intermediate school, also, there is a male principal, and in each primary school, 
where the average daily attendance is over 400, there is a male principal. 

Instraction in the German language is limited to six schools. 

The course of study in the female high school includes a term of four years. 
The board of instruction consists of a principal and other professors and teach- 
ers, as designated and elected by the board of trustees of the male high school, 
female high school, and public schools of the city. 

Candidates for admission to this school must be twelve years of age, and pass 
a satisfactory examination in the branches taught in the first grade of the female 
department of the grammar schools. 

The fisM^alty of the male high school consists of a principal and such other 
professors and tutors as shall be designated and elected by the board of trustees 
of the public schools. The course of study extends through four years. The 
qualifications for admission are the same as for admission to the female high 
school. 

The branches of study in both the high schools embrace the higher mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, history, rhetoric, and the modern languages. Latin 
19 also one of the branches in the female high school, and Latin and Greek and 
bookkeeping are among those of the male high school. 

The namber of teachers employed was 177, including music and German 
teachers. The amount paid for salaries was $110,847 12 ; for the ward schools, 
excluding the high schools, and the salanes of the special teachers, $85,506 95. 
The total current expenses for the year were $142,149 81 ; for the ward schools 
alone, 999»158 12. The cost per scholar, on the average attendance, was 
$20 10. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, 

The population of Lowell in 1860 was 36,827, and in 1865 30,090. The 
number or school children from five to fifteen years of age in May, 1867, was 
6,052. 

There are 48 primary schools, with 50 female teachers ; 8 grammar schools, 
with 7 male and 37 female teachers ; 1 high school, with 4 male and 3 female 
teachers ; 1 vocal music teacher, male, and one (male) of penmanship ; total, 
57 schools and 103 teachers. 

The average number belonging to all the schools, 5,234 ; the average attend- 
ance, 4,642. 

The amount paid for salaries or tuitiou was $56,943 99; the amount paid for 
incidentals, $18,286 08; total current expenses, $75,230 07; expenditures for 
echool-honses, $31,322 85 ; total expenditures for the year, $106,552 92. 

Cost per scholar per annum for tuition on total number of scholars, $10 88 ; 
for tuition to average attendance, $12 27 ; for tuition and incidentals on average 
number belonging, $14 37^ ; for tuition and incidentals on average attendance, 
$16 20 ; for tuition, incidentals, and 6 per cent, on property on average attend- 
ance, $18 53 ; property valuation of city about $21,000,000. 

The mayor and president of the common council, cx-officio, together with ^ 
twelve persons elected for the term of two years, (one annually from each ward,) 
constitute the school committee. Vacancies are filled by a joint vote of the 
school committee and the board of aldermen in convention. 

The superintendent of public schools is elected by ballot at the first meeting 
of the board. 

No scholar under five years can be admitted into the primary schools. 
Scholars shall be instructed in reading, spelling, arithmetic, (mental,) primarj^ 
geography, writing, drawing on slate and blackboard, and ^^"S^^S^. pfejJ^® 
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grammar pcLools the same studies are pursued, and in addition history and book- 
keeping. 

In the high school there is an English and a classical course. In the 
English course the studies are algebra, physical geography, physiology, geheral 
history, natural philosophy, chemistry, geometry, higher arithmetic, English 
grammar, astronomy, and rhetoric. These are indispensable for a full course. 
Other studies are allowed by special permission. The study of Latin and 
Greek is pursued in the classical course. 

Salary of the principal of high school, $2,000 ; for three male assistants, each 
$1,500; two female assistants, each $«550; for seven male principals of gram- 
mar schools, each $1,500 ; for one female assistant, $800 50 ; for first assistanta, 
each $450; for other assistants, first year, $400, second, $425, third, $450; for 
teacher in penmanship, $1,500 ; for teacher in vocal music, $1,500; for teachers 
in primary schools, each $400, for first year ; $425 second year ; and $450 
third year. For temporary service, male teachers $3 per day ; for female teachers 
in high school $1 25 per day; for female teachers in other schools $1 per day. 

The children of non-residents, accordiug to the rules of the board, are charged 
tuition as follows : for those who enter the high school $10 per term, pre- 
paid ; in the grammar school $5 per term ; and in the primary schools $3 per 
term. 

Madison, Wisconsin, 

The population of Madison in 1860 was 6,511, and in 1865 about 12,000. 
In 1866 there were 3,366 children entitled by law to attend the schools. The 
number of pupils attending school was 1,347 ; for 1867 there were 1,626. 

The board of education consists of eight members, the mayor, beine one, ex- 
officio. The officers of the board are a president, clerk, treasurer and superin- 
tendent of schools. Committees are appointed on finance, text-books, examina- 
tion of teachers, building, and-fuel. There is also a visiting committee for the 
high school and for the schools in each ward. 

The schools are classified as primary, intermediate, grammar, senior grammar» 
\nd high schools. In the primary department the pupils commence with the 
alphabet, and two years are occupied in this department, there being three terms 
in each year. In the intermediate, grammar, and senior grammar departments, 
there are also two years occupied, and each year is divided in the same way 
into three terms. 

The course of study in the high school occupies two years, also of three 
terms each, embracing the following branches : higher arithmetic and algebra, 
history, physiology and hygiene, geometry, natural philosophy, rhetoric, GoDSti- 
tution of the United States, mental philosophy, astronomy, geology, botany, 
ancient history, and moral philosophy. Latin, French, and German may be 
pursued by those who wish in place of some of the other branches, and Greek 
may be studied during the second year. 4 

The supervision of the schools is given specially to a superintendent, who 
acts under the advice of the board of education, and is required to visit each 
school as often as once in each week, to assist teachers in the classification and 
promotion of pupils, and cause the course of study prescribed by the board to 
be strictly followed. His salary is $1,500. The principal of the senior gram- 
mar school has a salary of $1,000. Female principals of ward schools receive 
$440 ; female teachers who have been in the employ of the board more than 
two terms receive $400, and for the first two terms, $320. The whole expenses 
of the boards for the year ending December 31, 1866, were $9,436 58. The 
cost per pupil, estimated on the average attendance for thefiill term, (the average 
attendance for the year not being given,) was $9 75 per annum. The number 
of teachers employed in all the schools was seventeen. 

With regard to the school accommodations, while they ore represented by 
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the Boperintendent as inadequate, the hope is expressed that the want may be 
eoon supplied, and in the account of the new fourth ward school-bouse he finds * 
cause for praising the liberality of the people in providing it, while he at the 
same time deems it a pledge of better things to come. He says it is pronounced 
by the tttate superintendent to be " the best arranged school building in the 
State." 

Manchester, New Hampshire, 

The population of Manchester in 1860 was 20,109. 

The board of education consists of eight members, one from each ward of the 
city, under the name of " school committee." 

In 1867 there were 55 schools of all grades, consisting of 1 high school for 
boys and girls ; 6 grammar schools ; 1 intermediate ; 12 middle schools ; 26 
primary ; and 9 mixed schools in rural districts. 

In the high school there is a master and 2 assistants ; in the six grammai* 
schools are 6 masters and 9 assistants ; in the middle schools arc 12 teachers ; 
in the primary, 26 tochers ; in the rural districts there are 10 teachers ; mak- 
ing in all 67, besides 2 music teachers. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in all the schools was 2,2i81 males and 
2;247 females, or 4,528 in all ; in the high school, 50 males and 80 females. 
The average yearly attendance was 2,628 ; in the high school, 103 ; the average 
daily attendance was 4,070, and in the high school 99. 

The amount paid for salaries was $24,472 34 ; for other expenses, $8,204 21 ; 
tJtal, 832,676 55. 

Memphis, Tenneisee. 

The Memphis city schools are under the exclusive management and control 
of a board of visitors, consisting of as many members as there are wards in the 
city. £Qch member is chosen by ballot by such voters as are entitled to vote 
for mayor and aldermen. The officers of the board are a president, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and a superintendent of schools. 

In 1860 the number of pupils admitted to the public schools was 1,682. The 
length of the school year is 40 weeks. In 1860 the amount expended for sala- 
ries of teachers and superintendent was $17,398 75; total expense, $23,896 35. 

The Bchook are divided into three departments, primary, junior, and senior. 
In the senior department are taught algebra, geometry, moral, mental and natural 
philosophy, physiology, chemistry, astronomy, Latin and Greek. 

The number of teachers employed in 1860 was 23, 5 male and 18 femalo. 
The salary of the principal of the senior male school was $1,200, and that of 
the female principal of the ^female senior school, $900. The salary of each of 
the female teachers in the other schools was $600, with the exception of two who 
jeceired $700. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

The population of Milwaukee in 1860 was 45,246. On the 3l8t of August, 
1867* there were 22>135 children of school age residing in the city. The 
teachers' reports show 9,424 enrolled in the public schools during the year. 
The average daily attendance was 4,908. There were reported 6,429 as attend- 
ing private schools, leaving 6,282 not reported as attending any school. 

The first board of school commissioners was appointed in 1846, and the fiiBt 
sdioaiB oiganized by the board were opened in June, 1846. The board coneists 
of eighteen members, two from each of the nine wards of the city, with asupor- 
inte^ent and a clerk, .The superintendent has a salary of $2,000 ; the clerk, 
$600. 

The schools are classified as primary, intermediate, and grammar schools ; 
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besides M'hicb there are establi&bed what are called branch schools. The number 
of pupils to each teacher in the primary schools is an average of 90. The 
smallest primary school averages 65 pupils to' a teacher; the largest, 103. The 
superintendent in his annual report remarks that '< this is about 50 per cent, more 
than should be assigned to a teacher. Children are promoted to the intermediate 
departmentas soon as they can read readily in the Second Reader. Before being 
promoted to the grammar school they are required to have a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and to pass an examination in the pri- 
mary geography. Reading and spelling receive more attention than any odier 
branches, spelling being taught principally by written exercises. Melodeons are 
in nearly all the schook, and singing receives a due shai-e of attention. By an 
act of the legislature it became the duty of the board to open a high school on 
or before the 1st day of January, 1868." 

The amount paid for salaries in 1866-'67 was $49,654 61. The total ex- 
penses of the schools were $60,836 52, making the cost per scholar, on average 
attendance, $14 05. The number of teachers employed was 151. The 
salary paid the principals of grammar schools was $1,200. The largest salary 
paid to any female assistant was $450. The female teacher^ of the branch 
schools received salaries of from $360 to $600. 

Mobile, Alabama, 

The public schools of the city and county of Mobile were made independent 
of the general school system of the State by a special act of January 10, 1826, 
creating the " Mobile school commissioners," with full power ** to establish and 
regulate schools within the county, and to devise and put in force such plans 
for the increase of knowledge, for the educating of youth and promoting the 
cause of learning as to them may appear expedient." All national or State 
land grants appropriated to the county for school purposes, the revenue from 
auction sales, licenses for theatres, shows, &c., fines, penalties for certain offences* 
and a tax fee of $2 on every suit brought within the county, and 25 per cent, 
on the ordinary county tax, were set apart as a school fund. Under this act 
schools were established in the county district and in the city, and by the report 
of the commissioner for 1859, it appears that the system for the city of Mobile 
embraced a central high school for boys, and a similar school for girls, together 
with grammar, intermediate, and primary schools. Out of the school popula- 
tion more than one-half were in the public schools, and the system is not less 
efficient than the admirable provision of Boston. Pupils in the primary and 
intermediate departments are instructed free of charge. In the grammar and 
high school tuition is $2 50 or $4 per month respectively. More than one-half 
of the cost of the high school was borne by the income from tuition. The whole 
cost of the city schools was $9,497 for a total attendance of 1,422 pupils. 

The population of the city of Mobile in 1860 was 29,258, of whom 20,854 
were free whites^ 817 free blacks, and 7,587 slaves. The following statistics 
of the city public schools are gathered from a report of the Mobile school com- 
missioners to the State superintendent, dated March, 1866. 

Average daily attendance for the term ending April, 1865 : girls^ high school, 
59; girls' senior grammar school, 157; girls' junior grammar school. 111; 
boys' senior grammar school, 89 ; boys' junior grammar school, 88 ; girls' inter- 
mediate school, 105; boys' intermediate school, 85 ; girls' primary school, 114 ; 
boys' primary school, 122 ; Washington district school, boys and girls^ 130 ; 
Bay district school, boys and girls, 23 ; Orange Grove district school, boya 78» 
girls 98 ; Franklin district school, boys 87, girls 98 ; first ward district school, 
boys and girls, 62 ; Creole school, (colored,) 21 ; total attendance in all the pub 
lie schools,. 1,531. 
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Nashville, Tennessee. 

The pnUic school Bjstein in the city of Nashville originated in an address of 
ProfeBBor J.H. Ingraham,in 1848, on the importance of universal free education 
for the city. This address was founded on ailments drawn from the success 
of such sdiools in Boston, New Orleans, and Natchez. In 1852 Mr. Alfred 
Hume,' an eminent dasNcal teacher in Nashville, visited the principal cities where 
public schools existed, and on his return submitted a report to the city authori- 
ties and people of Nashville, in conse^uenoe of which a system of schools was 
orgaaizea, a board of education being instituted, and the first school- house com- 
nenoed the same year. 

In 1861 the board of education consisted of eight members, having as officers 
a president, secretary, treasurer, and a superintendent of schools. 

The system embraces high, grammar, and primary schools. The primary 
schools receive children from 4 to 10 years of age. The high school has male 
and female departments ; candidates for admission must be 12 years of age. 
The conise of study extends through four years, and embraces studies neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for business or for college. 

In 1857 the number of teachers employed was 25. The average number of 
pupils belonging to the schools was 1,263 ; the average daily attendance, 1,080 ; 
per cent, of daily attendance, 85.5. 

In the year 1857 a high school was organized, including a classical and 
English course for boys, and a female high school. 

Natchez, Mississippi, 

The city of Natchez, in 1860, had a population of 6,612. 

The public schools originated with Dr. A. P. Merrill, on a suggestion of Mr. 
Barnard, of Connecticut, made during an educational tour through the south in 
1842~'43. In furtherance of Dr. Merrill's efforts, a spacious lot and building 
was donated to the city, in 1844, by Alvarez Fick, a northern resident; and an 
ordinance, accepting the same for the purpose of a public school, was passed 
instituting a board of visitors, with authority to enlarge and improve the 
premises and building, and to employ teachers. In Febraary, 1845, the first 
public school opened under Joshua Peal, a graduate of Yale college, with 
seventy pupils, and the number was increased, before the close of the year, to 
nearly four hundred, distributed into primary, junior, and senior departments ; 
the boys and eirls in separate rooms, and the higher classes pursuing the most 
advanced stumes of the best private schools. The pupils were from all classes, 
rich and poor, and the course of instruction such that, at the end of the third 
year, fifteen had been prepared for college, and a large number were specially 
fitted for business. ^The influence of the public school designated the Natchez 
Institute is thus stated in a published report : " Many families have moved into 
the city to enjoy its benefits ; there is an increased demand for dwellings at 
enhanced rent, and visible improvement in the deportment of our youth, and 
an assurance to all our citizens, the merchant, the mechanic, and laborer, that 
thdr children will have the advantage of the best education, and that not a 
single child wiU be brought up in ignorance, vice, and want." We have no 
recent statistics. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, 

The population of New Brunswick is about 15,000. 

The number of children between 5 and 18, in 1867, was 3,664. The numbei 
enrolled in the public schools, 1,912 ; in private and denominational schools, 
1,206; not in any school, 556. 

Bj stpeeisi chsuler granted in 1855 the public schools are under the control 
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of a board of education, consisting of 12 members, who hold their office for two 
years. They are elected by the people. 

The schools are graded, consisting of primary, grammar, and high school 
departments. There are four grades in the primary and grammar departmeata* 
each grade occupying a year. In the high school there is a three years' course. 
The principal of the high schools is also the superintendent of schools. There 
is also one male rice-principal of the high school. All the other teacherS in die 
schools, of every grade, are females, of whom there are 25. 

The public schools are free, for the support of which the board of education 
is allowed to raise by tax $4 for each child within tbe city limits between 5 
and 18 years of age. About 50 cents per child is also received from^the State 
appropriation. 

The expenses for salaries during the year 1867 were $9,783 12; for all 
school purposes, 1(14,370 79. 

Rutger's College is situated in the city, which has a preparatory department. 
The State Agricultural School is a department of Rutger's GoUege. There is 
also a theological seminaiy of the Reformed Dutch church loCat^ in the city. 

Newburyport, Massachusetts, 

The population of Newburyport in 1860 was 13,401. The number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 15 years, in 1867, was 2,994. 

The board of education consists of what is called a committee of twelve mem" 
bers, two from each ward, elected annually by the people? 

The city has 16 primary schools, 1 mixed grammar and primary ; 4 male 
and 5 female grammar schools ; and 1 male and 1 fcmak high school ; 28 
schools of every grade; and the number of teachers, 7 mates and 42 females. 

The whole number of different scholars during the year was 3,198 ; the aver- 
age nnmber belonging was 2,222, and the average attendance was 1,854 ; the 
whole number of seats provided was 2,332. 

The whole amount of expenditure for the year was $25,592 01. 

The amount paid for salaries, in 1867, $21,870; and incidental expenses, 
$3,722. 

Two of the male principals receive $1,200 each ; four male principals and one 
assistant, each $900. The female teachers receive from $325 to $450 per year. 

In addition to the high schools above named there is an endowed school of 
the same grade called the Putnam Free Academy, which maintains a high char« 
acter. ^ 

Newark, New Jersey. 

The population of Newark in 1860 was 71,941. The whole number of pupils 
in all the public schools, excluding the evening schools, was 11,041. The aver- 
age daily attendance was 5.722. 

The board of education, having charge of the public schools, consists of 
26 members, two being residents of each of the thirteen wards of the city. 
There is also a secretary and city superintendent. His salary is $2,000. 
The standing committees of the board are on finance^ accounts, school- houses, 
heating, cleaning, &c., teachers, normal school, high school, evening schools, 
iadustrial schools, colored schools, supplies, school-books, printing. .There is 
also a committee of the common council on public schools, of three members. 

The schools ai*e classified, in respect to the course of studies, as primary, 
grammar, high, and normal schools. There is 1 high school and 1 normal 
school. There are 11 ward grammar schools and 11 ward primary schools. 
There are also 3 ward primary industrial sckools, 1 colored school, and 4 
evening schools, 1 for females and 3 for males. 

The age for admission to primary schools is not less than six years. The 
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ptimaiy sdiools have three dttses, each class oceapyiDg one year. The gram- 
mar sdiools are arrauged in the same waj, and occupy three years. The 
course of study in the high school occupies four years» embracing the higher 
BHthematice, the natural sciences, modem and ancient languages^ history, 
English literature, and, in the fen^e department, botany in place of Greek. 
For admission to ihe normal school applicants are re4][uirea to pass a satisfactory 
etamiiiatJon in all the branches of study necessary to enter the lowest class, and 
sign a written declaration of their intention to teach in the schools of the city. 
The papils of the colored school use the same text-books as the primary and 
grammar schools, and the course of study is such as the acquisitions of the 
popila demand. 

The primary industrial schools are established for poor and destitute children, 
of both aezes, of such ages as may be thought advisable to admit for instruction 
in such studies and pursuits as may be deemed expedient. The number of 
pupila in the three primary industrial schools in average daily attendance was 
214. The total cost of these schools for. 1866 was 92,996 83. The cost per 
pupU, on average attendance, was $14. 

The salary of the principal of the high school is, for the first year, $1,800; 
second, f 1,900 ; third, 82,000. The vice-principal, female, receives a salary of 
S800 the first year, and $900 the third. The principals of the grammar schools 
receive Sl,300 the first year, and $1,500 the third. In the primary schools the 
highest salary for female principals is $500 ; the lowest for assistants or teacherSi 
$300. 

The amount expended for teachers in the day schools was $57,145 43. The 
whole number of teachers employed in the day schools was 128; males 18, 
females 110. The average amount paid to each teacher was $446 45. The 
total expense of the schools for the year was $84,182 77, making the cost per 
pupil, on average attendance in the day-schools, $14 71. 

New Havbn, ComectictU. 

Kew Haven was organized as a town in 1638-'39 ; a portioh of its territory 
and people were incorporated as a city in 1784, and a still smaller portion, as 
a city scnool district, in 1853, embracing in 1860 a population of 39,267, which 
had amounted in 1867 to 45,000. The school affiors of the city are managed 
by a board of education consisting of twelve members, three of whom are chosen 
annually, together with a derk, collector, and treasurer. The members serve 
without pay, but they elect a superintendent, who receives a salary of $2,000 a 
year. These o£Scers administer the rules and regulations of the board, under 
the supervision of three standing committees — a committee on schools, a com- 
mittee on buildings, and a committee on finance. 

The public school dates back to the first year of the establishmetft of the 
town. In 1639 there is a record of a public school, and the appointment of a 
committee to consider '< what yearly allowance is meet to be given to it out of 
the common stock of the town." From that day to this, common schools have 
been maintained in New Haven as fundamental to the prosperity and virtue of 
the Commonwealth. A native of New Haven — of Connecticut parentage-— of 
mature ag^ unable to read the English tongue, would be looked upon as a 
prodigy. 

The schools are organized on the graded system. From 50 to 60 scholars 
usually are grouped in one room. In the largest buildings there are 12 rooms, 
and about 600 scholars, under the supervision of a principal, with 12 assistants. 
For the accommodation of all the schools there are 91 rooms. ThefS'are seats 
for 4,715 pupils. The number of scholars registered in 1867 was 5,361 ; the 
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average daily attendanee was 4,136 ; the per oent.of attaidance for all aehoobt 
.882. 

The course of stvdy before reaching the high school extends through seven 
years, and the average age of the pupils at the dose of this course is firom 12 
to 13 years. The studies of the last year are reading, spelling, arithmetic» 
geography, grammar, history, book-keeping, and composition. 

The course of study in the high school embraces the higher mathematics* the 
natural sciences, and the Latin, Greek, French, and Gernum languages. Both 
sexes are taught together, and the number of each is nearly equal. There is 
also the old Hopkins grammar school, which stands on its own basis, and is 
not connected with the town high school. 

The expenses for maintaining the schools for the year ending September 1, 
1867, not including extraordinary outlays for new buildings, were nearly 
$80,000, making the cost per scholar upon average attendaunce 919 34, and 
(14 94 on the regietered attendance. 

Besides the ordinary expenses, the sum of $50,000 was applied chiefly for 
new buildings. 

In accordance with Connecticut laws and usages. New Haven has a three- 
fold political incorporation. In the first place, it ia a town, electing annually a 
board of '< selectmen " to administer its affiJrs ; second, a portion of territory, 
with its inhabitants, is set apart and incorporated as a city, electing a mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, who superintend the municipal afibirs. The 
city limits are the same as those of the lareest of the three school districts into 
which the town is divided, and the inhsSiitants in this third district elect a 
board of education. The present boundaries of the school district were estab- 
lished in 1853, 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 

With a population of 168,675 in 1860, the average attendance of pupils in 
the public schools of New Orleans for the year ending December 31, 1866, was 
] 1,920; for the quarter ending March 31, 1867, 13,362. 

Agreeably to an ordinance by the common council of the city of New Orleans, 
approved July 11, 1866, the general administration of the public schools of the 
city is intrusted to a board of directors composed of 24 members, six from each 
district, elected by the common council, with authority to choose a president, 
vice-president, secretaxr, superintendent, and such other officers as the board 
may deem proper, all of whom shall hold office during the pleasure of the board. 
Nine members constitute a quorum. 

The board has under its control the annual appropriation for the support of 
public schools, not more than one-twelfth of whicn can be drawn monthly ftom 
the treasury. On the monthly pay-rolls a detailed statement is required of 
salaries of the superintendent, teachers, and other employes, and other expenses 
incurrea by the board. The board is required also to niake quarterly reports to 
the common councU on the condition of the schools, showing the number of 
pupils admitted into each school, the number left, the average daily attendance 
for the quarter, with a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures. They 
are also required to make, at the close of the annual session, an annual report, 
giving full information concerning the schools. 

The employes of the board are a superintendent, secretary, sergeant-at-arms, 
and custodian of depository and a librarian. 

Organization, — 1. " The schools shall be known as primary schools, grammar 
schools, and high schools, for the instruction and education of all white children 
of the city of New Orleans. 

2. " As many primary schools shall be established throughout the city as may 
be found necessary for instruction in the rudiments of reading, writing, spelling 
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and arithmetie. They shall have two departments, known as primary dmsions 
A and B. 

3. *'The grammar schools shall be for the insCmction of children between 6 
and 16 years of age, residing in the local school districts, created by the board 
of directors, and shall have four distinct departments, the subdivisions of which 
shall depend upon the numbers of the pupils and the general prosperity of the 
sdioola. 

4. *' In the fourth department there shall be taught the studies prescribed for 
the primary schools. 

5. *' In Uie third department the pupils shall be advanced in spelling, reading, 
and writing, and instructed in the elements of geography and intellectual arith- 
metic. 

6. "In the second department — ^first assistant's— the following branches shall 
be taught : reading, with orthography, definitions, and the principles of punctua- 
tion, writing, modem geography, elementary grammar, and arithmetic. 

7. *' In the first department— principal's — the pupils shall pursue and com- 
plete their studies in arithmetic and grammar, review modern geography, be 
DunOiarized with the history of the United States, and exercised weekly in dic- 
tation, elocution, and original composition. 

8. '*The high schools shall be for the education of all white children of the 
ci^ over 13 years of age who are competent to pursue the branches taught in 
said high schools. Such branches shall be taught in said high schools as may 
£rom time to time be prescribed by the board." 

In April, 1867, the boys' high schools of the city were consolidated, and now 
fbim the New Orleans Central High School, the faculty of which consists of 
the principal, who has charge of the*^nglish department, and a professor in 
each of the following branches : mathematics and engineering, natural sciences^ 
commercial science, and drawing, ancient languages and modem languages. 
The full course of instruction occupies four years. Students may, however, 
pursue a partial course by omitting the study of the ancient languages. A 
gymnasinm has been constructed for the benefit of the school, being the first 
attempt to provide for systematic physical training in the public schools of the 
city. 

There are two girls' hi^h schools, having female principals with a salary of 
#1,200 each. The course of study occupies four years, and embracing the 
branches usually taught in schools of the same class. 

There are employed in the schools of all grades 253 teachers — 29 males and 
224 females. The amount jpaid for salaries of teachers in the high schools was 
$22,952 65, and the total expense was $27,485 39, making the cost of instrac- 
tion per pupil, $88 45. The amount paid for salaries of the teachers of the 
district schools was $173,387 83. Total expenditures for schools, $253,542 49, 
making an average cost of insti^ion per pupil, $21 19. School-books, sta- 
tionery, &c.t are furnished to pupils of all the public schools free. 

Schaol'hou9e9. — The public school-houses and grounds are dedicated exclur 
sively to the use of the schools organized by authority of the board for the 
gratuitous education of all white youths of the city over six years of age, and of 
sDch other white persons as arc regularly admitted to the high/ the normal, and 
the night schools. It shall be the duty of the superintendent and of the teach- 
en of the several schools to maintain this dedication inviolate. 

Public-school Xri^rar^.— There is a public-school library ppen for visitors 

sni leaders every day in the week, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m., 

the bee use of which is given only to the teachers and supemumeraries of all 

ihe pablic schools of the city, the dkectors of the public schools, and to the 

msffor and members of the common council of the city. Pupils of the publio 
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Bcbools become sabscribers by the purehafle of monthly tickets at twenty-fiPB 
cents each, to be obtained from the librarian only; bnt when a papil has por- 
chased thirty-six tickets he becomes a life member. 

Clergymen, editors of newspapers, employes of the city government, and 
officers of the army and navy have free access to the library, without the privi* 
lege of removing books therefrom. 

Newpoet, Rhode Island. 

The population of Newport in 1860 was 10,508 ; in 1865 it was 12^88. In 
1865 the school population between Sand 16 years of age was 2,578; the 
number attending public schools during the year was 1,248. 

The school committee consists of twelve members, having as officers a chair- 
man, treasurer, and a superintendent of schools, with a salary of $1,800. 

The schools are classified as ungraded, primary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high schools, of which there are ungraded : primary, 9 ; intermediate, 7 ; gram- 
mar, 3, and 1 high school. The schools, with two exceptions, are mixed 
schools — ^boys and girls — ^and the superintendent in his report says that, as they 
were a novelty, he had been surprised to hear scarcely a criticism expressed 
upon the system, which seemed to indicate that it worked well. There are 
evening schools continued through the year. The number of pupils attending 
private and denominational schools was 859 ; not attending any school, 469. 

All promotions in the public schools are based upon thorough, written exam- 
inations. The superintendent says that, whereas expulsion from school was 
formerly a matter of daily occunence, there had been made so great a reform 
that the expulsion of a pupil is now very rare. Meetings of teachers are held 
once in two weeks. 

The chairman of the committee, in his report, after referring to the successfol 
labors of the superintendent for tbe year, says : " It is the firm opinion of the 
committee that a great work has been inaugurated for the schools of Newport 
within the last two years. The whole system baa been raised and improved." 
He says fdrther : " Before the improvements in our school system can be car- 
ried much further, the problem of a central school-house must be met and solved. 
The insufficiency of accommodations, in this respect, has become too great for 
endurance. There is but one building in the city — ^that oti Willow street — 
which any patriotic citizen can show to a stranger with pride, and even that 
requires internal alterations, to adapt it to the school system now generally 
adopted.'* 

The expenditures for the public schools during the year 1867 were $25,508 45 ; 
for salaries, $12,859 73. 

New York City. 

The population of the city of New York in 1860 was 805,658, and in 1865, 
724,386, a diminution attributable to the disturbed condition of business» and 
the immense draft on the population by the war, and the number who left the 
city to escape the national conscription. The city is divided for school pur- 
poses into seven districts, and each district, at the charter election, elects one 
commissioner of common schools, who holds his office three years — one-third 
going out every year — making twenty-one commissioners, who constitute a 
board of education for the city and county of New York. At the same election 
there is also elected one trustee for each of the 22 wards, who holds hia 
office for five years, making 110 trustees, or 22 ward boards of tnistees. In 
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nildiiicHi to the board of education for the cilj, and the board of tmsteeB for 
e«eh ward, there ia a school inspector for each district, nominated every year by 
the mayor, and approved by the board of education, who holds his office three 
years* making 21 inspectors for the city, or three school inspectors for each 
distriet. 

The board of education has the general management of the whole system of 
common schools, and other educational institutes authorized by law to receive 
any portion of money appropriated or raised by tax for common schools, with 
power to receive and hold property, both real and personal ; to make all need- 
tal rules and r^^ations for the government of the schools ; to appoint a city 
superintendent of schools, with one or more assistants, and a euperintendent of 
school buildings ; to estimate and make requisitions on the board of supervisors 
for the city and county of New York, in November of each year, for such amQunt 
of money as they deem necessary for the expenses of public instruction, which 
snm the supervisors are required to raise aud collect by tax, with this restriction : 
that the sum to be raised shall at Ymst be equal to one-twentieth of one per 
coat, of the value of the real and personal property of the city, and that the 
aggregate asked for by the board of education shall not exceed the sum of ten 
dollars for each pupil who shall have actually attended and been taught the 
preceding year in the school entitled to participate in the apportionment. The 
attendance is ascertained by a report of die principal of each school, in which is 
returned the number on the register at the commencement of each year, and the 
number admitted during the year. Judging from the difference between the 
average attendance in 1867, (90,220,) and the registered attendance, or the 
whole number taught, (209,620,) it would seem that many pupils, members of 
different schools in the same year, are registered twice. 

It is the duty of the school inspectors to examine and audit every expense 
certified as correct by a majority of the trustees of any ward ; to examine any 
school in the district at least once in a quarter, and report to the board of edu- 
cation and the board of trustees annually. 

The trustees have the custody of all the property used for or belonging to 
the schools of their ward ; they can employ teachers who hold the authorized 
certificates ; furnish needful supplies, and make all needful repairs on school 
premises, and perform such other duties as the board of education may prescribe. 

The city and assistant superintendents shall visit every school under the 
chaige of the board as often as once a year $ inquire into all matters relating to 
the government, instruction, books, studies, and conduct of such schools ; advise 
with the trustee ; examine into qualifications of persons proposed as teachers in 
presence of two inspectors, and grant liceuaes to those round qualified, and 
revoke the same for cause ; make annually a report to the State superintendent, 
and, in every way practicable, to promote sound education, elevate the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, and advance the interests of the school. 

For the administration of the schools, there are employed the following offi- 
cers, at the salaries annexed, as follows : 

One clerk and a treasurer, at a salary of $5,000 ; one auditor, 84,000 ; one 
assistant clerk, $2,500 ; three assistant clerks, at $2,000 each ; one, at $1,750, 
and two assistant clerks, at $1,000 each; one superintendent of schools, 
$4,500 ; one assistant superintendent, at $4,000, one at $3,500, two at $3,000, 
and one at $1,000; one clerk to city superintendent, $900 ; one superintendent 
of buildings and repairs, $4,000 ; one assistant superintendent of buildings and 
lepairs, $3,500; one engineer, $3,000; ofie inspector of fuel, $1,500; one 
porter, 81,250 ; and one messenger, $1,200; making a total expense for super- 
vision and care of $55,600. 

The public schools of New York have a general classification into primary 
and grammar schools, the free academy and normal school. 

The primary department has six grades, and the grammar school department t 
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has seven grades^ with a sapplementary conrse, for special inetrtiction to sncb 
stadents as may be found qnalified, who may desire to acquire a more thorongb 
acquaintance with the higher branches of arithmetic, the essential principles of 
algebra and geometry ; a more advanced knowledge of elementary astronomy ; 
the most important outlines of ancient and modern history; the principles of 
natural philosophyi chemistry, physiology and hygiene, English literature in its 
varied oepartments ; and in the male departments, the principles of trigonometry 
and surveying, a knowledge of constitutional law, and the science of govern- 
ment, with the outlines of political economy. 

The free academy, or now designated the city college, is designed to furnish, 
by a four-years' course, all the privileges and advantages of the best colleges of 
the country, free to all boys of 14 years of age, who have attended the common 
schools for twelve months, and shall have passed the requisite examinations. 

There is a normal school fbr the instruction of female teachers, which holds 
its sessions from 9 o'clock a. m. to 1 o'clock p. m. every Saturday in the year, 
except the prescribed holidays. 

Besides me public schools named above there are colored schools, under the 
care of a special committee, and primary schools, under special arrangements of 
the board. 

There are twelve " corporate schools " connected with the various asylums, 
and other incorporated charitable associations, which are required to report i6 
the board of education, as they are entitled by law to participate in the appor- 
tionment of the public money for school purposes. 

The last report of the city superintendent for the year ending December 31, 
1867, says : ** The whole number of school buildings under the charge of the 
board of education is 94. Of these, 35 contain three separate departments, 
maley female, and primary ; 8, two departments, male and primary; 5, female 
and primary ; 5, both sexes and primary ; 1, male and female ; 2, two female 
departments and primaries; 2, with one department only for both sexes ; and 36 
separate primary schools; making in all 187 separate and distinct depart- 
ments or schools, viz : 44 grammar schools fbr boys, including colored schools ; 
45 grammar schools for girls, including colored schools ; 7 grammar schools for 
both sexes, including colored schools ; 55 primary departments for both sexes, 
including colored schools ; 36 primary schools for both sexes, including colored 
schools ; making 187 in all." 

The whole number of pupils, in grammar schools and primary departments, 
averaged for the year 65,139, and the whole number taught was 147,986 ; the 
average number in primary schools was 16,459, and the whole number taught 
was 42,068; the average number in the colored schools was 737, and the 
whole number taught, 2,056 ; in the evening schools the average number was 
7,479, and the whole number taught was 16,510 ; in the noimal schools the 
average attendance was 406, and the whole number taught, 1,000 ; in the cor- 
porate schools the average attendance was 6,074, and the whole number taught 
was 16,567. 

The whole average attendance was 96,294, and the whole number returned 
as taught wa3 226,187, which includes probably many pupils transferred from 
other schools where they were before registered and are thus returned twice, and 
in some instances three and four times. 

The whvle amount of expenses for the city ward schools of New York for 
1866 was as follows : 

For salaries of teachers of all kinds 91, 307, 363 64 

For salaries of janitors 70, 098 71 

For incidental expenses 157, 978 82 

For free academy, 1st salaries faculty $28, 956 48 

2d incidentals 7, 706 17 
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For support of evening schools, viz : 

For salaries of teachers and janitors $70, 142 73 

For repairs, supplies and sundries 16, 747 88 

$86, 890 61 

For rents of school premises 24, 280 80 

For superintendents, &c.y of board of education 50, 209 33 

For apportionments to corporate schools 37, 673 74 

For supplies through depository, maps, books, &c 166, 590 84 

For gas for ward and evening schools 18, 896 16 

For repairs of buildings through shop • 5, 484 93 

For incidental expenses board of education '. 30, 325 10 

For payments on special appropriations 

For normal schools, Ist salaries teachers $5, 737 46 

2d incidental, &c 2, 293 73 

8,031 19 

For pianos, payments for, &c 3, 600 00 

For c(dored schools, salaries $19, 916 02 

incidentals, &;c 6, 821 03 

26, 737 05 

For over-draft on city for 1865 78,715 75 

Total expenses for 1866 2, 372, 833 76 



To this amount has been added for 18G8 the item of $50,000 for another 
bmldinff for colored children ; and of $552,000 for sites, constructing, furnish- 
ing buildings, and other items not before provided for. 

NiLBS, Michigan, 

The population of Niles in 1860 was 2,896 ; in 1867, 6,000. The territorial 
extent of the city is four square miles. 

The system of public instruction is that of free schools, consisting of a union 
(central) school and branch (ward) schools. There are eight members of the 
hoard of education. In the union school there is a primary department, with 
three teachers; a second primaiy department, with two teachers; an intermediate 
and a grammar department, with two teachers each ; and a high school in which 
are taught Latin, Greek, the natural sciences, French, German, English, and 
mathematics, astronomy, belles lettres, mental and moral science, and drawing, 
having a principal and four female teachers. The schools are all mixed for 
boys and girls. 

The number of scholars between 5 and 20 years of age in 1865 was 1,356; 
oirolled in the public schools, 1,023; in 1866 the whole number was 1,416; 
enrolled in the public schools, 1,033; in 1867 the whole number was 1,527; 
enrolled, 1,052. The number of teachers in 1867 w^ 18, and the amount paid 
for salaries was $6,626 25. 

There are belonging to the system of instruction two libraries of reference 
and circulation. 

NoBWiCH, Connecticut. 

The population of Norwich in 1860 was 14,048. The number of scholars 
registered in 1867 was 1,366. The average daily attendance through the year 
was 762. 

The schools of the city of Norwich are not under the same board of control 
as those of the town of Norwich, outside of the city limits ; but they are dis* 
tinguished as belonging to the central school district. This central district 
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corresponding to the city in its limits, is divided into sections corresponding to 
the number of scliool-honses. Of these there are five* viz : for the Broadway, 
School street, Broad street, Providence street, and Roath avenue schools. 

The board of education consists of nine members, who serve for a term of 
three years, one-third being chosen annually on the third Monday in September 
by the citizens of the district. The officers of the board are a chairman, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. There are committees for visiting, on finance, on supplies, 
and on examination of teachers. 

There are in the Broadway school six departments, viz: alphabet, primary, 
secondary, intermediate, junior and senior. In each of the other schools the 
scholars are classified in four departments. 

In addition to the schools of the central district, which are controlled by the 
board of education of the district, and independent of that board, is a school of 
the highest grade called the Norwich Free Academy, instituted by a few indi- 
viduals, who erected the buildings and endowed it with a fund of $100,000, to 
which a recent addition of $30,000 has been made. Instruction is free to all 
within the limits of the town of Norwich who pass the requisite examination. 
This academy has a principal and five assistants. The number of pupils in 
1866-'67 was 91 ; boys 44, girls 47. Tiie income from the funds was $8,000; 
from library fund, $500. 

There are 26 teachers in the schools of the central district, whose salaries are 
as follows: principal, first year, $1,600; second year, $1,700; third year and 
afterwards, $1,800; first assistant, $600; second assistant, $550. Juniors and 
intermediates, first year, $450; second year, $500; third year and afterwards, 
$550. In the other schools, first year, $400; secopd year, $450; third year 
and afterwards, $500. Assistants in the lower grades, $360. 

The expenses for 1866-'67 were $21,219 51, of which $12,569 18 was for 
salaries of teachers. The cost per pupil, on average attendance for the year, 
was $27 84. 

Oswego. New York. 

The population of Oswego in 1860 was 16,816. The whole number of chil- 
dren in the city between the ages 5 and 21 in 1865 was 7,774, and the whole 
population was 19,288. 

The 23 schools are under the direction and management of a board elected 
by the people. One-half of the board are elected annually and hold their office 
two years. The secretary holds his office during the pleasure of the board, and 
is practically the superintendent of the city schools, although he has no powers 
except as he receives them from the board. 

The schools are divided into four distinct grades : primary, junior, senior, and 
high school. There are 12 primary schools, with locations convenient to the 
homes of the children. The junior schools are located one in each of the 
four wards of the city, four in all. There are two senior schools, one on each 
side of the river, and one high school, for the whole city. For each grade is 
prescribed a three years' course of study, making, from the time of entering the 
primary school to the time of graduating at the high school, 12 years. la 
each grade there are three classes, each class being exactly together in all their 
studies, with one teacher to every 50 pupils. Each class requires a year to 
complete the prescribed course. Pupils are admitted in the spring at five years 
of age and over; but not entering at that time, they are not admitted during the 
year unless six years of age and over, and prepared to enter some class already 
organized. The effect of this arrangement is to prevent the confusion and 
inconvenience arising from the formation of new classes during the year, so that 
at the close of the year one class graduates from each school, and at the begin- 
ning of the year a new class comes in, and all the intermediate classes are 
advanced one year. By this arrangement the classification is kept perfect, each 
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teocber having from 40 to 50 pupils exactly together ia all their Btadies. Aside 
from these thoroughly graded schools there are two or three schools of a some- 
what peculiar character essential to auy system of closely graded schools. 

For the first five years the instruction is strictly oral, except the use of tho 
spelling-book the fourth and fifth years, and the introduction of a book in arith- 
metie the fifth year. The oral instruction is based upon what is familiarly. 
known as the ** object method," and in conformity to Pestal^^sian principles. 

The whole number of pupils registered was 5,124; the average daily attend- 
ance, 2,932. The number of permanent teachers was 61. The number of 
scholars in private schools was 309. The amount paid for teachers' wages 
was S23.950 97; for libraries, $480 82; for apparatus, $205 15; for school- 
houses, &€., $1,619 10; for all other expenses, $10,523 27; making a total of 
$36,779 31. 

The numbor of volumes in the school libraries was 2,632, valued at $2,100. 
There are seven wooden, four brick and one stone school buildings; The whole 
value of school buildings and lots is estimated at $105,700. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvaniai 

The population of Philadelphia in 1860 was 565,529, and in 1867 was esti- 
mated at 800,000. The number of persons between 6 and 18 years of age in 
1867 is returned 115,000. 

The board of control, heretofore elected by the people, is now appointed by 
the judges of the court of common pleas, for the city and county of Philadelphia, 
and by the judges of the district court of said city and county, and hold their 
office for three years. 

For school purposes the ci^ is divided into twenty-seven sections, with a con- 
troller for each section, appointed as above stated. 

The local boards consist of 12 members from each section, who are chosen 
annually by the people, and are called school directors. Each of the 27 con- 
'trollers is, by law, ex-offldo a member of the board of school directors, making 
the whole number of members of the board three hundred and fifty-one, (351.) 

The number of school sittings in school buildings owned by the board of 
education is 62,100; the number in rented buildings and rooms is 17,900. 
The value of school property is $3,500,000. In 1865 the city councils author- 
ized a loan of 81,000,000, to be expended in building school-houses in place of 
rented rooms. / 

The whole number of pupOs belonging to the schools December 31, 1866, 
was 77,164, of which a fraction over one-hal£ are males. 

The number of schools under the control of the board was, at the last-named 
date, as follows : 1 high school for boys ; 1 high and normal school for girls ; 
60 giammar schools, 30 of which are for boys and 30 for girls ; 69 secondary 
Bchook ; 187 pnmary schools, and i6 unclassified schools ; making in all 374 
schools. 

These schools are under the direction of 79 male teachers and 1,235 female 
teachers ; and managed by 27 controllers, 27 sectional boards, and 351 school 
directors. 

The annual expenditure for the year ending December 31, 1866, was as 
foUows : 

Salaries of teachers $545,552 77 

Rents of school-houses 42, 486 45 

Ground rents 19, 173 96 

Booksand stationery 74,999 92 

Repairs and additions to school-houses 36, 140 25 

Fad 41,482 53 

Fnraaces and stoves ;-l0,764 05 
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Janitors' wages *47, 406 33 

Furniture 21,570 66 

Printing and petty expenses 7, 530 16 

Clerk-hire 2,649 99 

New school-house • 13, 481 67 

General expenses 15, 519 19 

Total expenses for the year 878, 757 93 



There is no general superintendent of public schools, and the only officers, 
except the board of directors and controllers, are a president of the board of 
controllers, Mr. Edward Shippen; secretary, Mr. Henry W. HalliwcU, and an 
assistant secretary. 

The Central High School, established in 1839, is authorized to confer degrees 
of master of arts and bachelor of arts upon such as pass through the prescribed 
course of study successfully, and it has all the powers and privileges of other 
colleges in the State; and the course of studies adopted is similar to that of 
other colleges. A few of the students pursue a partial course, and receive cer- 
tificates of proficiency upon completing it. The number receiving the degree 
of bachelor of arts for 1866 was 13 ; those in the partial course, 10. 

The course of study in the girls* high school embraces, first, a general review 
of the studies required by regulation of teachers in the first school district of 
Pennsylvania. Second, a thorough course of advanced studies, designed for 
mental discipline and superior scholarship. Third, special instruction in moral 
science, (with reference to the art of teaching,) school organization, and disci- 
pline. Fourth, lectures on natural science, theory and practice of teaching. 
Fifth, practice in teaching, combined with observation in every department of 
the school. 

The course of studies co'raprises not less than three years. The studies con- 
tinued during the whole course are rhetoric, elocution, penmanship, American 
history, mensuration, local geography. Constitution of the United States, alge- 
bra, grammar, composition, analysis of language and of words, drawing, ety- 
mology, and vocal music. 

English history, French history, physical geography, mental arithmetic, and 
moral science ai*e taught the first half of the course ; and when these are discon- 
tinued, physiology, geometry, ancient history, English and American literature, 
and geology are substituted. 

The courses of studies in the other lower schools are similar to those of the 
same in other cities, where the schools are generally graded. The studies pur- 
sued are not given in their last annual report. 

The following additional statements are obtained from the results of a census 
taken by the police force, under an order of Mayor McMichael, in accordance 
with a request of Mr. Shippen, president t)f the board of school controllers, 
sanctioned by said controllers : 

Whole number, between 6 and 18 years, in public schools 76, 419 

in private schools 12, 799 

in parochial schools 11, 863 

at regular employment 20, 902 

unemployed and not in schools 20, 534 

Total number between 6 and 18 years 142, 517 



The census report of pupils in public schools is 745 less than the school 
report, which probably arises from the imperfect registration of pupils, as the 
report does not apparently show the exact number of different^upils who have 
been registered. jigitized by L 
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The coBt per scholar per annum for 1866 was as follows : 

Upon school census for tuition alone S3 76 

Upon number enrolled 4 22 

Upon average number belonging 8 22 

Upon school census for tuition and incidentals 6 05 

Upon number enrolled for tuition and incidentals 6 79 

Upon average number belonging for tuition and incidentals 13 23 

Upon average number belonging for tuition, incidental, and 6 per cent. 

on property • 16 40 

Same for high schools : 

Ist For tuition alone 51 70 

2d. For tuition and incidentals 68 47 

3d. For tuition, incidentals, and 6 per cent, on buildings, &c. . . . 77 90 

In 1867, on the petition of the teachers, an act was passed by the legislatui^ 
incorporating the teachers of the public schools of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia by the name of the Teacher's Institute, having for its object the profes- 
sional improvement of its members by means of lectures, essays and discussions 
upon educational subjects, by practical illustration of modes of teaching, by the 
formation of a teachers' library, and such other modes as the corporation may 
determine ; to create and keep alive a deeper public interest in education, to ele- 
vate the teacher's profession, and provide and dispose of funds for the relief of 
its members. 

The institute was organized with Professor Riche, principal of the Central 
High School, as president, and already numbers upwards of 800 members. 

Portland, Maine. 

The population of Portland in 1860 was 26,341. 

There is 1 high school, with a boys' department and a girls' department, 
under 1 principal and 10 assistants. 

There are 4 grammar schools for boys and 3 grammar schools for girls, with 
1 male principal for each, and 22 female assistants. 

There is 1 intermediate school for boys, with a principal and 3 assistants. 

There are 14 primary schools, with 42 female teachers, one of whom at each 
school is the principal. 

Under the supervision of the city there is 1 school on Peak's island, with 
3 teachers, and 1 on Long island, with 2 teachers. Besides these tbere is 1 
school in the almshouse and 1 in the orphan asylum. 

The whole number of teachers of all grades is 93. 

Expenditures for the year ending April, 1867 : For salaries of teachers, 
S39,950 ; for incidental expenses, (14,000 ; total expenses, $53,950. 

For the term ending in February, 1867, the attendance was : Ist, whole 
number belonging, 4,715 ; 2d, average attendance, 3,400. 

Cost per pupil per annum, taking the term reported as a basis of attendance 
for the year: Ist, for whole number belonging, for tuition alone, $8 47 ; for 
tuition and incidentals, $11 44; 2d, for average number, for tuition alone, 
Sll 75 ; for tuition and incidentalsi $15 87^. 

During the late disastrous fire in Portland, four commodious school buildings, 
which accommodated 2 grammar and 4. primary schools^ were burned, so that 
about 1,200 pupils were deprived of their usual places of echool instruction. 
Temporary buildings were provided to supply the deficiency in part. 

Daring the past year the city authorities have erected a large and elegani 
■ckool'house for a grammar school, at an expense of over 9100,000. 
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PoBTSMOUTH, New Hampshire, 

In 1860 the city of Portsmouth had a population of 9,335. The average 
number in attendance in all the public schools for the year ending March 31, 
1867, was 1,439. The number of children in the schools between 4 and 16 
years of age was 2,252. 

The city is divided into three districts for school purposes, each district having 
ah independent committee ; the first district having a committee of six members, 
and the other two a committee of seven each. These committees report to the 
mayor and aldermen of the city. In the first district th^re are 3 grammar 
schools, 2 intermediate, 3 primary, and 1 mixed. In the other districts the 
schools are classified in the same way. There is also a high school for males 
and females, having a course of study extending through four years. The 
number of teachers employed in all these schools was 29 — males, 7 ; females, 23. 

The salaries of the two principal teachers in the high school are 31,500 each ; 
of one female assistant, $650. The amount expended for salaries in the high 
school was $4,600 ; in the fii-st district, $3,801 ; in the second, $3,967 ; in the 
third, $2,875 40. The total annual expense for public schools was $18,043 46, 
making the cost per pupil, on average attendance, $12 54. 

ProvidExNCB, Rhode Island. 

The population of Providence in 1860 was 50,666, and in 1865 was 54,595. 
The attendance of pupils in all the public schools, exclusive of evening schools, 
as reported by the superintendent, in February, 1867, was 7,367. 

The general management of the schools is under the direction of a committee 
elected anniially, there being two members in each ward elected by the citizens. 
The mayor, the president of the common council, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee on education of the city council, for the time being, are ex-qfficio members 
of the committee. This committee have power to appoint sub-committees and a 
superintendent. The superintendent devotes his whole time to the supervision 
of the schools, and has an annual salary of $2,250. 

The department of public instruction embraces 51 schools, under the charge 
of 146 regular teachers, of whom 10 are males, and 136 females. 

Of the 51 schools there are 24 primary schools, and 31 assistants; 20 inter- 
mediate schools, with 20 principals and 18 assistants ; 6 grammar schools, with 
6 principals and 39 assistants ; 1 high school, having an English and scientific, 
a girls' and a classical department, with 8 regular teachers. 

The course of study in the primary and intermediate schools is arranged for 
five years — two years and a half in each. The full course in the grammar 
schools is four yeara ; in the high school^ four years, except in the classical 
department, where pupils remain but three years. 

In addition to the above-named schools, there were in 1867 six evening 
schools kept for three months, to which mor^than 1,200 scholars were admitted, 
at an expense of $4,450. The number of those who cannot read or write has 
been diminished more than 40 per cent, since the establishment of evening 
schools in 1852. 

The course of instruction in the primary schools, commencing with the alpha- 
bet and reading from cards in the first and second terms, embrac€M9 reading and 
spelling in the next grade ; then addition of small numbers and the multiplica- 
tion table begun ; next, the continuation of the same exercises, till in the last 
grade of the school the addition of small numbers and the multiplication table 
are completed, and the subtraction and division of small numbers begun. 

In the intermediate schools the course of instruction includes reading and 
spelling, intellectual and written arithmetic — the latter through the fundamental 
rules and fractions — ^and the geography of North Amepca and the United 
States. r^ \ 
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In the grammar school course, consisting of eight grades, the branches studied 
in the lower schools are reviewed ; arithmetic and geography are continued, with 
reading and spelling ; grammar, history of the United States, analysis and 
parsing, composition, declamation, and algebra are begun. 

In the high school the range of studies is quite full and thorough, embracing, 
in the English and scientific department, geology, English literature, intellectual 
philosophy. Constitution of the United States and of Rhode Island, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, trigonometry^ rhetoric, algebra, physiology, 
history of Rome, of Greece, of France, and of England. The girls' department 
of the high school embraces geology, moral science, history of the English lan- 
guage, intellectual philosophy, astronomy, Latin, chemistry, geometry, botany, 
natural philosophy,, rhetoric, physical geography, Grecian, Roman, French, and 
English history, and algebra. 

In the classical department the course of instruction necessary to prepare for 
entering any of the best colleges of the country is pursued, in connectioi\ with 
more or less of the branches of the English and scientific department. 

The salaries paid to teachers in the high school in 1867 amounted to $9,675; 
in the grammar schools, S36,162 50 ; in the intermediate and primary schools, 
$34,967 40. 

In addition to the salary of the superintendent, the expenses for administra- 
tion were : For salary of secretary of the committee, $200, and for the care of 
school-houses and fires, $3,406 20. The whole of the current expense for the 
year, including repairs, was $107,487 32. 

The expense of tuition per scholar was 814 59. 

Rochester, New York. 

The population of the city of Rochester in 1865 was 50,940. The number 
of scholars registered but once during the year 1866 was 9,034 ; and the aver- 
age attendance was 5,317. 

The board of education consists of 14 members, styled commissioners', who 
choose a president from their own number, and the board may also elect a mes- 
senger and a '' city superintendent of common schools." 
^ The common schools are divided into four departments — ^primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and free academy. The primary department embraces the 7th and 
6th grades ; the intermediate, the 5th and 4th grades ; and the grammar, the 
3d, 2d, and 1st grades. 

No pnpil is admitted to the free academy who is not 12 years of age, and 
who has not passed a satisfactory examination in spelling, penmanship, geogra- 

Shy, grammar, arithmetic, and elementary algebra. And no pupil can he gra- 
uated without having been a regulai* attendant and completed the course of 
study, with an average scholarship of at least 85 per cent. The academic course 
requires four years for its completion ; and students having passed through the 
course to the satisfaction of the faculty receive suitable diplomas signed by the 
principal, the president of the 'board of education, and the superintendent of 
schools. 

The academic course embraces algebra, geometry, history of the United States, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, laws of thought, rhetoric, astronomy, 
science of government, physical geography, geology, moral science, physiology, 
the theory and practice of teaching, and the Latin, French and German 
languages. 

The number of teachers employed in all the schools is 119— males 12, females 
107. The amount paid for salaries of teachers was $41,622*50, or an average 
of $349 77 for each teacher of all grades. The amount expended for school- 
houses, repairs, &c., was $17,428 36; for all other incidental expenses, 
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$10,434 59 ; aod for all expenses, $70,416 52 ; making the average cost per 
scholar, on average attendance, $13 24. 

The special oversight of the schools is given to a city superintendent with a 
salary of $1,300. 

The number of volumes in the district library is 5,050, valued at $6,000. 

The president of the board of education, in his address to the board, April, 
1867, says that the board, " in the construction and alteration of buildings, 
has been careful so to anrange them as to provide for and promote the good 
health and comfort of those who were to occupy them. There is still much 
room for improvement." He says, ** The principal new feature in management 
adopted by the bobrd this year (1867) was the establishment of the * Teachers' 
training school,' by which means the board at regular intervals are enabled to 
meet all the teachers they employ, assembled together and engaged in the busi- 
ness for which they are employed." 

Sacramento City, California. 

The population of Sacramento City in 1860 was 13,785. The school census 
for 1865 gave the following result: white children between 4 and 18, 2,264; 
under 4, 1,118 ; colored, 92; Indian, 18; Chinese, 45 ; total under 18, 3,537 ; 
between 18 and 21, 134. 

In 1867 there were children under 15 years of age : white, 3,782 ; colored, 
102 ; Indian, 14 ; Chinese, 45 ; total, 3,943. 

The average number of pupils attending the public schools has been as fol- 
lows : 1866, on the roll 1,622 — average attendance, 1,200 ; in 1867, on the roll 
1,700 — average attendance, 1,300. 

There are 15 schools in the city, viz : 1 high school, under the charge of a 
principal and assistant ; 1 grammar, under a principal and four assistants ; 4 
intermediate, under a principal and assistant each ; 1 colored, with a principal 
and assistant ; and an ungraded with a principal only. The last named and the 
colored are not graded. 

The course of study in primaries and intermediates occupies two years each ; 
and in the grammar and high school, three years each. All the schools are 
thus equal to ten grades of one year each. 

The board of education now employs 32 teachers and assistants. The cost 
per pupil in 1866 (a fair average) was $16 95 per annum in the primary ; 
$16 40 in the intermediate ; $29 60 iu the grammar ; $36 80 in the ungraded; 
$27 50 in the colored; and $61 10 in the high school. 

The schools of Sacramento are under the exclusive charge of a board of 
education, which, as reconstructed by law passed in 1862, consists of a city 
superintendent and a board of eight directors, elected for two years. There are 
tv^o directors from each ward ; one of whom is elected annually. 

San Francisco, Califumia, 

The population of San Francisco in 1860 was 56,802. The population in 
1867 was 132,000. The whole number of white children between 5 and 15 
years of age was 20,088; negro children, '165; Mongolian, 179; total, 20,432. 
There were enrolled in the public schools 13,5 17. The average daily attendance, 
10,177, exclusive of evening schools. The average per cent, of attendance in 
all the schools, on the average number belonging, was .937. 

The board of education consists of twelve members, with a superintendent 
and a secretary to the board, who is also clerk of the superintendent. All 
the school officers 'are elected by popular vote at the general elections annually. 
The committees of the board are on examination of teachers, rules and regula- 
tions, classification, text-books, evening schools, high school, school-houses and 
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sites, furDitare and sapplies, salaries and judiciary, finance and auditing, and on 
the normal school. The first named committee is composed of five members, 
including the president and superintendent, and the rest of three members each. 
The pablic schools of the city are known as ungraded, primary, grammar, 
and high schools, and special schools. The special schools include evening ' 
schools, colored schools, training and cosmopolitan schools. The age for admis- 
sion to the primary schools is six years ; to the Latin high school, ten ; and to 
the other high schools, twelve. The public schools of the city began in 1849 
with three pupils. There are now (1867) 36 public schools ; 3 high, (one 
£ngli8h for boys, one English for girls, and one Latin for boys fitting for col- 
lege ;) 9 grammar, (two for girls exclusively, one for boys exclusively, and six 
for boys and girls ;) 24 primaries for both girls and boys. There is one normal 
training school, and one ciiy training school. The city training school is taught 
bj the pupils of the State normal school and is under the control of the board. 
The coloied school has two departments, primary and grammar. 

There are five grades in the primary schools, ending in the first with reading, 
spdling, arithmetic — Golbum's — geography, grammar, writing, drawing, and 
general exercises in common things, moral lessons, and calisthenics. 

Iq the grammar department there are also five grades, the first of which, in 
addition to the preceding studies, includes history, natural philosophy, physi- 
ology, and bookkeeping. .The rudiments of natural philosophy during the last 
year are taught orally by the principal, with such lessons as they may direct, 
one hoar each week. Object lessons are given in each class daily for at least 
fifteen minutes. Singing, calisthenic and gymnastic exercises are to be prac- 
ticed daily, and moral lessons from the text-books orally each Monday evening 
(afternoon.) 

The training school for teachers is in connection with the girls' high school. 
It has six classes of 40 pupils each. It has a principal and one assistant, the 
other teachers being draughted weekly from the normal class of the girls' high 
schooL 

The cosmopolitan schools are designed to afford facilities for acquiring the 
modem languages, German, French and Spanish, in connection with the ordi- 
naiy English course. Among the advantages of these schools is this, that 
there are more benefited by them whose native language is English. There 
are abont 50 per cent, of Americans, 30 of Germans, and 20 French. By the 
association of these children in the same schools, those, who tnight otherwise 
reoHun essentially alien, become Americanized. 

There are 179 Chinese children under fifteen years of age, of whom only 37 
altoid schooL None are in the public schools, being excluded from any but the 
colored school, which they will not attend. They have no school for their 
special accommodation. Here is an instance of taxation without representation. 

It is estimated that the Chinese in San Francisco pay one-twentieth of the 
total taxation, amounting this year (1867) to $120,000, and of this amount 
S14,000 goes to the school fund. The superintendent recommends a special 
school for them. 

Among the rules of the school board for the government of the schools it is 
prescribe that '* the number of studies taught each day shall not exceed two 
besider reading, writing, spelling, and the general exercises, unless by special 
permission of the superintendent." No lesson is to be given to be studied out 
of school hours for the upper classes in the grammar schools which will require 
more than an hour and a half of study by a child of good capacity, or wnich • 
will require more than an hour by the lower classes ; and none shall be given to the 
pupils of the primary schools. Sixty pupils may be registered for each teacher 
of a primary school, .50 for each teacher in the first, second and third classes of 
the grammar schools, and 56 in the others. 
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The number of teacbers employed in tbe public scbools September 30, 1867, 
was 253; piales 33, females 220; in tbe high schools II, grammar schools 97, 
primary 135, evening schools 6, and fonr special teachers (male.) 

The amount paid for teachers' salaries was $209,736 92. Thd aggregate 
expenses for the year were $320,058 88. The average cost of each scholar for 
tuition was $19 34 ; in the high schools, $82 49. The average cost per scholar, 
on average attendance, was $31 44. Salary of superintendent, $4,000. 

There were expended for the erection of school buildings and purchase of 
school lots for the year ending July 1, 1867, $95,966 55. The total valuation 
of school property is $1,057,000. 

There was an increase of 57 classes in the schools during the year. The 
number of pupils attending private schools in 1864 was 4,823; in 1867 it was 
4,165. The per cent, of pupils attending private schools on the number attend- 
ing public schools, in 1864, was 53,^^; in 1867 it was 31 1\^, showing that the 
proportion of those who attend the private schools is constantly diminishing, 
even moro rapidly than the actual numbers diminish, and thus demonstrating 
the growing appreciation of the public schools. 

Savannah, Georgia. 

The population of Savannah in 1860 was 13,875 whites, 705 free blacks, and 
7,712 slaves; total, 22,292. 

In 1866 the board of public education consisted of 12 members, under an act 
of incorporation approved March 21, 1866, whose design and purpose shall be 
the direction, management, and superintendence of the public education of white 
children in the said city between the ages of six and eighteen years. 

There is a superintendent who is also principal of tbe girls' grammar school. 
There are two male grammar schools with male principals ; eleven female teach- 
ers ; one male teacher of music, and a female teacher of penmanship. 

The schools are designated by grades, as grammar, intermediate and primary. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The population of Springfield in 1860 was 15,199; and in 1865, 22,035. 

The board of education consists of one member from each ward, now eight 
members, besides one member at large. 

The board are empowered to choose by ballot a superintendent of schools 
annually. The law of the State, which authorized the appointment of superin- 
tendents, provides that '* they shall have the care and supervision of the schools 
under ^ direction of the school committee," and the city law requires him to 
perform also the duties of ** school-house agent and prudential committee." 

There are in all 27 schools, including one high school and one Latin prepara- 
tory school. The number of teachers employed is 85, nine of whom are males, 
including a teacher of music and of penmanship. 

The salaries are as follows : Superintendent, $2,100 ; principal of high school, 
$2,000; classical assistant, $1,500; 4 principals of grammar schools, each, 
$1,500; principal of ungraded school, $900; teacher of music, $1,100; of pen- 
manship, $800 ; 11, from $450 to $550 ei^ch ; 56, at $400 each. None are paid 
less than $300^ and only nine are paid less than $400 each. 

The whole number of pupils in attendance for the year 1867 was 3,345, and 
the whole number of children between five and fifteen years in 1866 was 3,846. 

The amount paid for teachers' salaries, $36,573 90 ; and for repairs, contin- 
gencies, &c., for same time, was $17,697 28, making the aggregate expenses 
$54,271 18. The cost per scholar, on all attending, is $16 23. This does not 
include cost on new buildings nor any interest or property invested for school 
purposes. 
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Two large Bcbool buildings have been finished and dedicated daring the jear ; 
one at a coat of $40,253 69, and the other at $A0,22S 81. 

Springfield, Illinois. 

The popalation of Springfield in 1860 was 9,320. The whole number of 
pnpils enrolled for 1866-'67 was 2,870. The average number attending school 
was 1,914. 

A board of school inspectors takes the general charge of the public schools. A 
superiBtendent is also chosen, who has the special supervision of all the schools, 
under tbe direction of the board of inspectors. Each of the wards of the city 
oonstitutea a school district. The board of inspectors is chosen by the city 
council annually, but no member of the city council, or any person holding office 
under the city, can be a member of the board. Tho salaries of the superin- 
tendent and teachers are fixed by the city council ; but the board of inspectors 
makes recommendations as to the amount to the council. The superintendent 
is ex-officio secretary of the board, and is required to devote himself exclusively 
to the duties of his office. The salary of the superintendent is $1,500. 

The schools are classified as primary, secondary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high schools. In the course of study in the ward schools there are ten grades, 
the lowest being the tenth, and the first being the highest of the grammar school 
course, embracing in the branches taught reading, spelling, intellectual and 
written arithmetic, penmanship, geography, map-drawing, grammar, history, 
drawing, physical geography, physiology, music, physical culture, declamation 
and composition, and lessons on morals and manners. 

The high school has an English and a classical course, each of three years. 
The age for admission is 12 years. The salary of the principal of the high 
school is $1,500 ; th<at of the female assistants is $700. The salary of the prin- 
ripals of the ward schools is $1,250 ; that of the assistants is, for the first year, 
$350 ; for the second, $400 ; and for the third and each year thereafter, $500. 
The principal of the colored school receives a salary of $600, and the assistant, 
$450. The whole number of teachers employed was 57 — 6 males and 51 
females. The total expense for salaries wae $30,184 27; for all school pur- 
poses, $42,814 41 ; and the cost per pupil on average attendance was $22 37. 

St. Louiis, Missouri. 

The population of St. Louis in 1860 was 160,773, and in 1866, 204,000 ; and 
the number of persons between 5 and 21, 66,880. 

There is 1 normal school, with 1 female principal, and 2 female assistants ; 
1 high -school, with a principal, 5 male assistants, and 3 female assistants, 
besides a male teacher of vocal music. 

In the 27 district schools there are employed 215 teachers, according to the 
report of 1866. 

School-houses owned by the board, all brick, 24 ; school-houses rented by 
the. board, 10; heated with stoves, 26; heated by furnaces, 8; number of 
rchool-rooms, 240. The total value of school property is $600,000. 

Number in the normal school for girls, enrolled 76 

Number in the high school, boys, enrolled 1 1*5 

girls, enrolled - 171 

Number in district schools, boys, enrolled 7, 141 

girls, enrolled 7, 053 



• 



Total number of jiupils in all schools, enrolled 14, 556 
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The average number belonging 9, 593 

The average daily attendance 8, 846 

Percentage of attendance 91 

Total number of seats provided 9, 857 

• 
Receipts for 1865-'66. 

Cash on hand $7, 693 06 

From real estate sold 11, 075 00 

From bills receivable 10, 826 70 

From rents 43, 788 71 

From interest account 1, 391 04 

From city mill tex 163.923 28 

From delinquent tax 10, 441 70 

From county school fund : 5, 463 79 

From tuition fund 3, 725 95 

From bills payable as per discount 63, 043 08 

From book account 18, 677 30 

From sundry sources 720 40 



Total receipts 340, 770 01 

Expenditures for 1865-'66. 

For teachers' salaries $153, 232 80 

For janitors' salaries 12, 093 50 

For officers' salaries 11, 707 87 

«177, 034 17 

For real estate for school purposes. - .^. . . . . 66, 979 60 

For improvements and repairs 11, 937 82 

For rent for offices and school-houses 3, 228 00 

For furniture account 3, 659 70 

85.805 12 

For St. Louis Masonic Hall Association 4, 000 00 

For supplies account 2, 384 48 

For real estate for revenue 1 1, 172 00 

For bills payable, fuel, interest, &c.. 33, 778 23 

37,334 71 

For book account and general expenses 27, 520 36 

331, 694 56 

Salaries for different grades of teachers. 

For the female principal of normal schools 82, 000 

For one assistant, female, $1,100, and one $850 1, 950 

For male principal of high school 2, 750 

For male assistant 2, 000 

For three male assistants, at $1,700 5, 100 

For one female assistant ^ 1, 200 

For two female assistants at $1 ,000, and one at $700 2, 700 

For nine male principals of district schools, $1,700 15, 300 

For three male assistants of district schools, $1,500 4, 500 

For one male assistant . . .« p 1, 500 

For three female principals, at $1,000 3, 000 

For eight female principals, at $900 7, 200 

For four female principals, at $800 3, 200 
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For Uiree female principals, at $700 ,. $2, 100 

For three female head assistnntd, at $1,000 3, 000 

For 35 female assistaDte, at $650 ; 82, at $600 71, 950 

For 25, at $550, and 24. at; $500 25, 750 

For six German assistants, at $700 ; two, at $650 5, 500 

For two German assistants, at $600 • 1,200 

For two music teachers, at $1,500 3, 000 

Aggregate aroodnt for teachers' salaries 164, 900 

Salaried qffijccr9 of t/ie Ixmrd of 'public acJiools. — Superintendent, $3,500 ; 
assistant anperintendent, $2,500 ; secretary, $<j,500 ; hailiff, $2,000 ; assistant 
superintendent for German department, $2,000 ; superintendent of buildings* 
from $300 to $400 per building; attorney of the board, $2,000; and janitor, 
$400. The total amount of pay for officers about $27,000. 

Cost per scholar per annum, 
TTpon school census for tuition alone : 

Upon number enrolled, for tuition alone $9 52 

Upon average number belonging, for tuition alone \ 15 15 

Upon school census for incidentals : 

Upon number enrolled, for incidentals 2 37j 

Upon average number belonging, for incidentals 3 98| 

Upon average number belonging, including all expenses and six per 

cent, on school property 38 33 

Upon average number belonging to high school — 

Ist For tuition alone 5^ 31 J 

2d. For tuition and incidentals 69 81 J 

3d. For tuition, incidentals, and six per cent, on property, &;c. 89 02 

Studies pursued, — Ist. In the high school, four years* general course. Alge- 
bra, French, German, Latin, English analysis, drawing, physical geography, 
natural philosophy, book-keeping, geometry, ancient geography, chemistry, 
trigonometry, botany, physiology, navigation, zoology, astronomy, civil engi- 
neering, history, intellectual philosophy, calculus, geology, moral philosophy, 
and Constitution of the United States. 

Four years' classical course. In the classical course are included most of the 
studies of the general course, besides a full collegiate course in Latin and Greek. 

2d. The normal school has a two years' course. The studies are the common 
English, physical geography, drawing, composition, anatomy and physiology. 
Constitution of the United States, history, geometry, mental philosophy, natural 
philosophy, English literature, theory and art of teaching, with a continuous 
practical application of tlie modes of teaching. 

3d. In the district schools the studies are those usually called the " common 
English branches," viz: Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, and history, including, also, sUch auxiliary exercises as are 
deemed necessary in the moral, mental, and physical education of youth. 

The hoard of education and officers. — By an act of the general assembly of 
Missouri, " all free white persons residing within the limits of the city of St. 
Louis, as the same now are or hereafter may be established by law, are hereby 
constituted a body politic and corporate by name and style of ' The Board of 
President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools,' to have perpetual suc- 
cession, &c. Said president and directors shall be free white males at least 
twenty-one years of age, and have resided at least twelve months previous to 
their election in the said city, and who shall be citizens of the ^United States, 
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and bave paid a city tax ; and there shall be two members from each ward of 
said city. Tliey are to be elected for a term of three years, and until their suc- 
cessors shall be duly elected and qualified, one- third going out every year. 

" The board is to appoint a treasurer and secretary, and such other servants 
and agents as to them shall seem necessary to accomplish the great objects of 
the corporation, and prescribe their powers, duties, obligations, and compensa- 
tion." - 

Under these powers it is presumed, in the absence of any special information 
contained in the report ana rules of the board, that they are authorized to 
appoint their superintendent, fix his term of office and compensation. 

Evening schools, — Eight evening schools were in operation during the year 
ending June, 1866 : 

Total number of teachers 36 

Average number of teachers 32 

Salary of principals per session of 16 weeks, or 64 nights each .... $200 GO 

Salary of assistants per session - 125 00 

Total amount of teachers' salaries 4, 695 90 

For janitors' salaries ■. 422 00 

For fuel and gas T 261 60 

For supplies ., 70 90 

Total expenses 5, 450 49 

Cost per scholar on average number 6 56 

German-English classes. — ^The G-erman language is regularly taught in seven 
schools to, on an average, 710 scholars. Instruction is given by using the 
German language invariably to both German and English children. 

Schools for colored children, — Special provisions are made for educating 
colored children. The constitution of Missouri provides that "the general 
assembly shall establish and maintain free schools for the gratuitous instruction 
of all persons in this State between the ages of five and twenty-oncyears f and 
that " separate schools may be established for children of African descent." 

The board say in their report : " It is to be regretted that the efforts of the 
board to establish schools for colored children have not as yet been successful." 

Public school library. — The St. Lou>0 public school library contains %collec- 
tion of 6,000 volumes of carefully selected works, at an expense of $12,000. 

This library has been gathered through the influence of the St. Louis Public 
School Library Society, to become a member of which requires an annual fee 
of $3. Several prominent citizens and friends have contributed liberally towards 
founding this library, which promises to be one of the best school libraries in 
the country. 

The whole cost of supervision, aside from teachers' salaries, was $14,900. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The city of St. Paul contained a population of 10,401 in 1860, and in 1866 
was estimated at 20,000. Tl\e whole number of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools for the year ending April 1, 1867, was 2,042. The average daily 
attendance was 1,021. The whole number of persons residing in the city 
between the ages of five and twenty-one on the 1st of October, 1866, was 
4,267. 

^ The public schools afe controlled by a board of education, of which the 
mayor of the city is ex-offi^io president, having fifteen members, three for each 
of the five wards of the city. The other officers of the board are a vice-presi- 
dent, secretaiy and superintendent, and a treasurer. There are seven standing 
committees. 

The schools arc classified as alphabetical department, lower primary, upper 
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|iTimaiy, intermediate, grammar and high schools. All the teachers, except in 
the grammar and high schools, are females. The government of the schools is 
lodged with the secretary (who is ex officio superintendent) and the committee 
on scboolB. 

There is 1 high school, 3 grammar schools, 3 intermediate, 4 npper primary, 
4 lower primary, and 3 alphabetical. There is also a German and English 
school and a school for colored children. 

In the high school the conrsc of study embraces natural sciences, civil history, 
physical geography, mathematics, and the Latin language. 

The salary of the secretary and superintendent is $600 ; that of the teacher 
of the high school, $1,100; teachers of grammar schools, $1,000; of the inter- 
mediate department, $450 ; of the upper primary, $400 ; of the lower primary, 
8375. 

The number of teachers employed for the year ending April 1, 1867, was 
22t with 9 assistants, 5 males and 26 females. The whole amount paid for 
teachers' salaries was $12,936 2Q. The total current expenses for the year 
were $20,184 60, making the average cost of instruction per scholar, as enrolled, 
$9 85 ; on average attendance, $l9 96. 

Syracuse, New York. 

Syracuse had a population of 31,784 in 1865. The number of children in 
daily attendance at scnool for the year ending March 6 was 4,368. 

The board of education consists of eight commissioners, one for each ward of 
the city, a majority of whom constitute a quorum. The officers of the board 
are a president, chosen from their own number, a clerk who shall also be super- 
^intendent of schools, a librarian, and a general repairer. 

The pnblic schools of the city are divided into four departments : primary, 
jonior, senior, and high scl^ool departments. No pupil can be received into any 
school under six years of age, except at the opening of the spring term, when 
they may be admitted at the age of five years. Pupils from abroad may be 
admitted to any school which they are qualified to enter, when there are vacant 
seats not needed by pupils in the city, by payment in advance of certain pre- 
Bcribed^ratea of tuition. 

The course of instruction extends through three years in each department, 
each year being divided into three terms. The high school course embraces an 
Eoglish and a classical department. 

During the third term of the third year of the course in the high school 
department a normal class is formed for the purpose of affording professional 
instraction to those intending to teach. The attention of this class is given • to 
the primary course of instruction : Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Philosophy of Education — Herbert Spencer — Alcott's Record of a School, Pho- 
netics, HiU's Geometry, Eye and Hand, and moral and object lessons, &c. 

The clerk and superintendent performs the usual duties of a clerk in calling 
meetings of the board and keeping a record of its proceedings and the financial 
accounts of the school department ; and as superintendent he has the general 
supervision of all the schools and school property, and discharges the usual 
duties of that office in visiting the schools to observe the character of the 
mstmetion given and modes of discipline, and to advise or direct as to the 
details of the work of the schools. 

The expense for teachers' salaries for the year ending March 5| 1867, was 
$42,83.5 05 ; for janitors' wages, $2,683 &5 ; and the total expense for the year 
was $57,741 88, giving as the annual expense per pupil, in daily attendance, 
$13 22. The average number of teachers was 121, and the average wages 
$354 each. 

The paUlt scbool Ubrary contains 5,227 volumes. The number of volumes 
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drawn daring the year was 32,007. There were added to the library daring 
the year 367 volumes, 360 of which were parchased at a cost of $591, ao aver- 
age of $1 65 per volume. 

TrRiNTON, New Jersey. 

The population in the city of Trenton in 1860 was 17,221 ; in 1865, it was 
20,508. In the year 1850 there were in the public schools 335 white and 20 
colored children, under the charge of 6 teachers. 

In 1855 there were 912 scholars under the charge of 17 teachers. There 
were in the city at this time 3,807 children between the agep of ^ve and eighteen 
years, which entitled the city to $1,713 of the State appropriation for the support 
of public schools. 

At the present time there are 5,603 children in the city between the ages of 
five and eighteen years, of whom 1,676 attend the public schools. There is one 
school organized for the exclusive use of colored children, under the charge of a 
V special teacher, which has an average attendance of thirty pupils. 

The amount appropriated by the city this" year for the support of public 
schools is $16,000. The State appropriation is $100,000 annually, of which 
sum the city this year receives $2,368 ^1, making the total expenditure of 
$18,368 41 for the support of public education. 

The schools are ander the control of a board created by a special act of the 
legislature, styled " the superintendent and trustees of public schools of the city 
of Trenton." It is composed of a superintendent and fourteen trustees, two 
from each ward, all of whom are elected annually by the people. They are 
'constituted a board of examiners and are authorized to examine and grant 
licenses to teachers. They have in their employ at the present time 29 teach- 
ers, 5 of wKiDm are male and 24 female. / 

This board is divided into four standing committees : one on finance, one on 
discipline, one on books and salai'ies, and one on school-houses. They hold 
regular monthly meetings. 

The estimated value of the school property now under their control is $50,000, 

The schools are entirely free, and are kept open the entire year except the 
usual vacations. 

Tbrrb Hautb, Indiana. 

The population of Terre Haute in 1860 was 8,594, and in 1866 was estimated 
to be 16,000. The whole number of pupils enrolled in 18G6-'67 was 3,071 ; 
the average daily attendante was 1,656. 

The schools are managed by a board of trustees. The schools are classified 
as ward, grammar, and high schools. The ward schools are divided into three 
departments : primary, intermediate, and grammar departments. The age for 
admission to the primary department is six years, and the pupils are in classes 
B and A, grade for six months ; in grade B, six months. The next two 
grades each extend over a period of one year, making three years in the pri- 
mary department. Two years are occupied in^the intermediate department, and 
three in the grammar department, Four years are spent in the high school, in 
which the branches pursued are those common to the high schools of the coun- 
try, including the Latin, German, and French languages. There are five ward 
schools, one grammar school, and one high school, besides a German depart- 
ment. The number of teachers employed in all the schools is 32 — males, 7 ; 
females, 25. The salaries of the male principals in the ward echools are from 
$80 to $90 per month ; those of the female teachers, $45 per month ; in the 
grammar school, $60 ; and in the high school, $70 per month. The whole expense 
for tuition for the year 1866-*67 was $14,478 75; making the cost of tuition 
per scholar, on average attendance, $8 74. r^ T 
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In regard to accommodations for the schools, the superintendent says that, 
though two new buildings were opened in October, ] 866, ihey were at once 
filled to overflowing with pupils, and another room was opened, leaving still 
insufficient accommodations. 

Toledo, Ohio, 

The population of Toledo in 1860 was 13,768. The number of children 
enrolled in the schools in 1865-*66 was 3,567 ; in 1866-'67 it was 4,063. The 
average attendance in 1866-'67 was 2,398; in 1867-'68 there are enrolled 4,052. 

The schools are graded as primary, secondary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high schools. They are under the special supervision of a superintendent, 
appointed by the board of education. 

The course of study in the public schools extends through eleven years — two 
years in each of the four lower grades, and three in the high school. In the 
nigh school are taught the natural sciences, history, mathematics, rhetoric, iutel- 
lectual and moral philosophy, and the Latin, Greek, and German languages. 
In connection with the schools is a gymnasium, for which classes are formed at 
the beginning of Qach term of the high, grammar, and intermediate schools ; but 
DO pupil is included in such class who, by direction of parent or guardian, does 
not choose to join it. Pupils of opposite sex are not admitted to the same class, 
nor do they exercise at the same time. The superintendent directs as to the 
time for each class to exercise in the gymnasium, from week to week, giving 
each class two hours in a week. 

There is a public school library, open for drawing and returning books on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, one-half hour after the closing 
of schooL 

There are in the public schools 65 teachers. In Catholic schools there are 
1,300 children, and no other private schools in the city. 

TuoY, Neio York. 

The population of the city of Troy in 1865 was 39,293. The average daily 
attendance in the schools for the year ending September 30, 1866, was 3,285. 

The schools of the city are under the general management of a board of edu- 
cation of twenty members, styled commissioners, two being residents of each 
ward of the city.. The officers are a president, chosen from their own number, 
and a clerk, and superintendent, who is not one of the commissioners. 

The schools are classified as high school, grammar schools, intermediate, apd 
primary schools, and one colored schooL In the primary department there are 
three g^des, each grade occupying the period of two terms, the course of 
instruction commencing with reading from cards and primer, dmwing on slate, 
counting, singing, oral instruction, and physical exercises, and ending in the 
third year with reading, spelling, phonic exercises, drawing, mental arithmetic, 
oral instruction in geography, with globe, outline map, and blackboard exercises. 

The intermediate department embraces three grades al-^o, continuing three 
years, and ending in the last term with physical exercises, singing, oral instruc- 
tion, drawing, penmanship, reading, history, number, geography, and grammar. 

The course in the grammar school also occupies three years, continuing the 
same studies and reviewing those of the lower grades, and embracing also dec- 
lamation, composition, with written reviews and examinations, with thorough 
drills in geography, grammar, and arithmetic throughout the course. Special 
attention is given also to gymnastic exercises. 

The high school course occupies four years in the English department and 
three in the classical, embracing mathematics, history, the natural sciences, 
rhetoric, and the Latin and Greek languages, and other higher branches com- 
mmly pnraiied in the more advanced high schools of the country. ^qqq[^ 
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The namber of teachers emp1o3^d for the year ending September 30, I8669 
was 121 — ^male, 13 ; female, 108. The amount paid for salaries of teachers was 
$37,2G7 52, giving to each teacher, as an average, a salary of $308, vei^ nearly. 
For school-houses and repairs, &c., $13,213 91 were expended, and the total 
expenditures were $48,268 24, making the average expense per scholar, for all 
the schools, $14 70. The number of children in private, parochial, charitable, 
and incorporated schools was 3,278. The whole number between the ages of 5 
and 21 was 13,683. 

For the year ending February 28, 1866, the cost for instruction per pupil in 
average attendance in the high school was $32 08 ; grammar schools, 817 83 ; 
intermediate schools, $11 ; primary schools, $6 72; colored school, $26 34. 

The special supervision of the schools is given to the superintendent, who is 
also clerk of the board of education. 

The school library contains 1,741 volumes, valued at $1,200. 



Washington, District of Columhia. 

Condensed statement of the present population and condition of public schools 
in the District of Columbia vn 1867. 



Population, &c. 



Washington 



Georgetown. County. 



Total. 



1. White population... 

2. Colorea population. 



74,115 
31,937 



8,509 
3,284 



5.703 
3,442 



88,327 
38,663 



Total white and colored. 



126,990 



3. White population between 6 and 

18 years 

4. Colored population between 6 

and 18 years , 

5. Number of schools in buildings 

owned by the people 

6. Number of schools In buildings 

not oWned by the people 

7. Average attendance of white 

pupils 

8. Avera^ attendance of colored 

pui)il8 

9. No. of teachers of white schools . . 

1 0. No. of teachers of colored schools . 

1 1 . Cost of supporting white sch^^is . 

12. Cost of supporting colored schools 

13. Am't of public school property.. 

14. Adounl of taxable property 



19,223 

8,401 

67 

70 

4,631 

2,415 

89 

49 

$107,212 

c5,496 

189,000 

44,032,592 



2,152 



16 



1,494 

951 

•16 



362 

333 

8 

8 

$5,093 

5,160 

16,000 

5,641,036 



' 356 

323 

8 

7 

$8,777 

9,360 

18,944 

5,666,351 



22,869 

10,246 

99 

70 

5,349 

3,071 

105 

G4 

$121,082 

70,01G 

223,944 

55,340,879 



In Washington there are 4 male and 4 female grammar schools, 4 male and 7 
female intermediate schools, 14 male and 15 female secondary schools, 2(^ male 
and 20 female primary schools. Thq city is divided into tour districts, with 
three trustees to each district, making twelve in all, who are nominated by the 
mayor and confirmed by the board of aldermen. 

There are also 49 colored schools, of which 10 are grammar schools, 8 inter- 
mediate, 9 secondary, 20 primary, and 2 mixed schools. 

In 6e(^rgetown there is 1 male and 1 female grammar school, and 3 male and 
3 female primary schools, -iVhich are controlled by 7 guardians appointed by 
the councils. Here there are also i grammar, 2 intermediate, 2 secondary, 
and 3 primary schools for colored children. The colored schools of Washing, 
ton and Georgetown are under the direction of three trustees, appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and 31 of these schools are supported now by umda 
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provided by the two cities, and 26 are supported ohiefly by cliaritable associa- 
tions at the nonb ; but they are all uoder the special superintendence of Mr. A. 
£. Newton. 

In the county there are 8 ungraded and mixed white schools, and 7 similar 
colored schools, under the control of 7 commissioners who are appointed by the 
levy court. 

Whbeliivg, Virginia. 

The population of Wheeling in 1860 was 14.083. The number of children 
between six a&d twenty^one years of age is, males, 2,882 ; females, 3,091 ; total, 
5.973. 

The board of education is established in accordance with an act of the State 
legislature. 

The schools are divided into grammar and primary, with such grades in each 
as may be necessary; 6 grammar and 10 primary. 

The number of pupils belonging was: males, 1,089; females, 1,003; total, 
2,09;^. The average daily attendance was: males, 973; females, 871; total, 
1,844. The number of teachers employed was 45 ; males 7 and females 38. 

The amount paid for salaries was $20,824. City superintendent, $1,350, and 
secretary of the board, $435; iucidenuls, $3,637; and for buildings, &c., 
$6,945, making the total expenses $33,191. 

The whole value of school property is, for school-houses, $54,000 ; furniture, 
$6^5; apparatus, $525; land, $12,700; toUl, $73,450. 

Wilmington, Delaware. 

The population of Wilmington in 1860 was 21,508. 

The' board of public education consists of three members from each ward, 
elected by the ballots of a majority of tht- legal voters annually. The term of 
office is tliree years, one going out each year. 

There are ten grades of schools, and the first eight grades have studies simi- 
lar to thoeo usually in the primary, secondary and intermediate, and the ninth 
and tenth grades have studies similar to the usual grammar schools. The 
studies in the tenth grade include, besides the common studies, algebra, natural 
pbiloBophy, asironomy, anatomy, and physiology, designed for girls. 

There are fifty teachers, all females. One female teacher gets $1,000 per 
annum, anc^ the others vary from $465 to $320 each. There are school accom- 
modations for about 3,000 pupils, and the attendance is very regular, so that 
the average attendance is about 3,000. 

Worcester, MasMchnsetts, 

The population of the city of Worcester in 1867 was 36,000. The whole 
number of pupils registered in the schools during the year 1867 was 7,725. 
The average number for the whole year was 5,496. 

The school committee consists of twenty four members, and is presided over 
by the mayor of the city, and has a clerk and a superintendent. I'he board 
holds regular meetings monthly and special meetings at the call of the major. 
For the transaction of ordinary business seven members constitute a quorum ; 
for the election of a superintcndent-and secretary, the election and dismissal of 
teachers, and the appropriation of money the quorum is thirteen. The superin- 
tendent is elected annually in October by ballot He is the executive officer of 
the board, and has the supervision of all the schools, reporting quarterly to the 
board in writing as to the condition of the schools and any plans for their 
improvement which he may have to communicate, and also preparing the annual 
report of the school committee. ^ , 
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The schools under the care of the board are saburban, angri»led, sub^primary, 
primarj, intermediate-primary, secondary, grammar schools of the third, secoqd, 
and first grade, and a high school, classical and English. There is also what is 
called a young men's school. There are three grammar schools of the first 
grade with male principals, four of the second grade having female principals, 
and ten of the third grade having female principals. In the high school, besides 
the principal, there are five female assistants. The whole number of teachers 
aside from the teachers of the young men's school is 97, 4 males and 93 females. 
Jn 1867 it w|L8 115, 7 males and 108 females. The amount paid for salaries of 
teachers in 1867 was $61,711 44, or an average for each teacher of $536 62. 
The average cost of tuition only per scholar was $11 23. The total ordinary 
expenses for the year were $88,970, and the average cost per scholar was $11 55. 

The whole taxable property of the city is valued at $23,936,900. 

The whole number of seats in all schools of all kinds is 5,960. 



In passing in review this summary of the condition of the public schools in 
the capitals and chief cities of the several States, it will appear that these 
cities, in respect to the efficiency of their schools and school systems, may be 
grouped into three classes : 

First, Those which have no system, or schools which can be regarded in any 
light as public ; and if schools exist under that name, they are either avowedly 
or practically for the poor. 

Seccmd. Those cities which have nominally a system of public schools, but the 
schools are so imperfectly organized, so limited in their range, and so inefficiently 
administered, that they possess few of the conditions of success, and fail to 
realize even the first purpose for which public schools are instituted — ^the 
elementary education of children of all classes of the community. 

Third, Those cities whicli have a broad and liberal system of public in- 
struction, with all the conditions of success, and all the agencies of progress, 
although none of them yet realize fully the ideal of American public instruc- 
tion — that is, instruction free, or so cheap as to be within the reach of the 
poor, and at the same time good enough to meet the wants of the rich and the 
educated, and practically shared by all the children of the recognized school age. 

I. Those of the first class are generally found in cities in which there is no 
State system of public instruction, and in which the reliance of parents is 
mainly upon incorporated or denominational institutions, and private schools and 
tutors, for the education of their children. Some of these ifistitutions have been 
and are highly useful, and meet the wants of the rich in certain localities pass- 
ably well ; but the great majority in such communities is scarcely touched, either 
directly or indirectly, by their influence. And in these cities are found large 
numbers of absolutely illiterate persons, and no encouraging manifestation of 
public interest in the subject of popular education. To this class belong more 
than two-thirds of all the cities and large boroughs and villages of the c6untry, 
which, from the number and concentration of the inhabitants, have all the con- 
ditions of a graded system of public schools. 

II. In the second class will be found cities where the system, so far as it 
extends, is good, but which is deficient m the conditions of uniformity, and pro- 
vision for inspection and progress, and in that extension of the means of edu- 
cation which meet, on the one hand, the wants of the poor, and on the other 
the larger demands of the wealthy and educated; and thus fails to interest 
all classes of the community in its administration and success. To this class 
belongs the system of the District of Columbia. 
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in. In the third class will be found cities where the best features of the 
American eystem exist, in which public schools are regarded with the same 
iavor and are fostered with the same liberality that is manifested in supplying' 
the city with water, Iight» and well-paved streets, and in which all the con- , 
ditions of saceess-^the houses, teachers, books, and supervision— ^re regarded, ' 
while» at the same time,, the direct interest of parents in the work of instruction 
is secnred. In none of tjiese cities can the system be said to have reached its 
fullest development, either in the quality or universality of the instruction 
imparted ; but in all, the most encouraging results have been attained, and 
every year chronicles additional progress in securing the general, continuous, 
and punctual attendance, and in extending and perfecting the subjects and details 
of instmctton. 

These cities are not always found in States where a State system is in 
vigorous operation. As good public schools are to be found in Charleston, 
New Orleans, St Louis, or Louisville, as in any other cities of the countrv, 
simply because they possess those conditions of success without which pub- 
lic schools in cities cannot be made good. Neither are these cities confined to 
States where the system itself, either of the city or State, has been long in 
operation* although in this class come the older cities of Boston, New Haven, 
etc In nearly all of them the excellences of the system have been attained 
within the last quarter of a century, and in most the systems themselves have 
been originated within that period. Looking to the history of the schools in 
the great cities of Chicago, San Francisco, and many of the smaller cities, and 
even villages of the Western States, it would seem as if any city in the land 
might, in five years, place its schools in a condition of vigorous prosperity — 
that is, it could have schools good enough for the rich, cheap enough for 
the poor, and numerous enough for all, maintained at less cost per scholar than 
is now paid in the best private schools. 

Comparing the system of public schools in the District of Columbia with the 
systems just named* we find here a lack of simplicity in organization, uniform 
vigor» and efficiency of administration and instruction; there is one system for 
Georgetown, another for Washington, and another for the county ; and still 
different arrangements in all for the colored population. A child moving from 
one portion of the District to another, either could not at once find admission 
into the public school, or fail readily into that grade or class of school which he 
bad left ; and in some he might find no convenient public school, or any pub- 
be school open to him, all the places in existing schools being full. 

From the want of an intelligent, vigilant, and omnipresent administration 
and inspection, the schools in different localities are unequally developed, the 
system is administered with unequal efficiency, and some of the schools sufii^r 
in respect to houses, equipment, instruction, and discipline; the degree of 
intelligence, school interest, and fidelity in different members of the School 
Board manifesting itself in these results. 

Judged by the standard of spacious, attractive, convenient, and healthy school 
houses, every part of the Di^itrict, with two exceptions, will suffer in compari- 
son with every other great city in the country, fiat such as they are. there 
are not enough, and the District is paying a large .tax for the rent of houses, 
in every way inadequate and insufficient for the children of the District. A 
million dollars might be wisely and judiciously expended in this direction and 
still leave the District behind a majority of cities of the same population in 
other parts of the country. 

In the vital point of attendance in public schools, or other institutions (ad- 
venture and denominational) which is attracting the attention of those who are 
entxnsled with the affairs of public instruction in our cities, the City of Wash- 
ington, as well as the whole District, ranks exceedingly low, both in respect 
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to pablic schools, or schools of any kind. Oat of a school popalation of 
33,115, between the ages of six and eighteen, bat 8,422 are returned as in 
average daily attendance in all the public schools of the District, ^nd if to 
these be added the number of 5.584 (many of whom are under six) in attend- 
ance on incorporated asylums and private schools of ail kinds, it will still give 
only a little more than one-third of the children of the teachable age in attend- 
ance in any school, public or private. 

The most remarkable fact io connection with the public schools, as com- 
pared with the extended course of instruction in the other large ciiies of the 
country, is the limitation of the pupils to the merest elementary branches — 
spelling, reading, writing, mental and written arithmetic, and rudimentary 
geography — there being, in all the public schools in the District, only forty- 
two pupils returned in algebra, nineteen in astronomy, eighteen in botany, and 
two hundred and seventy-two in the Oonstitution of the United States. 
Although, if properly mastered, the subjects actually pursued lie at the foum 
dation of all sound instruction ; yet parents who wish to secure thorough and 
liberal culture to their children, will not be content with schools in which these 
branches only are taught. While there is some ground of apprehension that 
the range of subjects is two extended in elementary schools in some o{ our 
cities, there can be no question that a limitation of public school instruc- 
tion, to these few studies, now included in the schools of this District, will 
inevitably be to exclude, not simply the children of the educated and wealthy, 
but those of all parents who desire to give a thorough education to their 
children. Hence it is that we find so many private schools and denomina- 
tional institutions of every grade in the District, attended by nearly as many 
scholars, and maintained at the same annual expense as the public schools. 

In respect to teachers, the number and compensation of male teachers, and 
the compensation of female teachers, Washuigton compares favorably with 
other ciiies ; but the absence of schools of the highest order necessarily im- 
plies the absence of a class of teachers which such schools always require. 
As compared with the very best systems there is an absence of special institu- 
tions and agencies for the training of pupils of the right character for the work 
of instruction. And no continuous, efficient agency is at work, in monthly or 
quarterly meetings, for the professional improvement of the whole corps of 
teachers. 

In respect to supervision, the best indication of the real vitality of a school 
system, the District is behind almost all the large cities of the country. Out 
of forty of the largest cities, in respect to population and pecuniary resources, 
Washington, and the whole District considered as a single city, is one of the 
iew which has not one or more persons whose whole time is devoted to the 
work of administration and supervision. The success of this branch of the 
system will depend, however, on the intelligence, fidelity, and discretion of the 
offcer, and on such a specification of duties as will relieve the faithful and in- 
^Uigent teacher from untimely and vexatious interference. 

In the support cf schools, with the limited range of instruction given, the 
amount appropriated is large, being at the rate of twenty dollars ($20) per 
pupil, and yet, by a small ivlditiofi to the cost of education per child, instruc- 
tion equal to that given in the best academic and collegiate institutions in the 
country could have been secured in a public high school. 

As a source of all improvement, and an indication of the successful working 
of the public schools, there is not to be found in the District, as compared 
with the principal cities of the country, a lively parental and public interest ; 
at least such an interest is not manifested in frequent visits to schools, in the 
respect paid to teachers, and in the frequent public and home discussion of 
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nfttters rdatiog to the daily work of the school room and the prosperity of 
the syetem. 

The eystem of public schools in Washingtoa stops at what would be re- 
garded as the second grade of schools in other cities. Ail that is neaally in- 
cluded in a public high school is entirely wanting, as has been before indicated ; 
and those supplementary, special, and superior agencies, which give effect to 
the acquisitions of the elementary school, and carry on the work of instruction 
into practical life, are also wanting. Here there are no infant schools and Kin- 
dergarten, either under public, private, or associated auspices, by which the 
manners and school habits of very young children are formed. While, for 
purposes of school instruction, as wc ordinarily understand the term, the at- 
tendance of children at school would better be deferred to the age of six, as is 
done in Washington ; yet, as the great formative period of the human being's 
life precedes this, it is necessary that either in the family, or in some other for- 
ma] arrangement, instruction in regard to the speech, the manners, the habits of 
observation, and all that constitutes the early development of the human being, 
should be begun. And I know of no agency %o philosophical and attractive for 
these purposes as that of the Kindergarten of Frbbel. ^ 

There is not only an abbcnce of special instruction, already noted, in the 
high school, -ihlii there are none of the supplementary agencies enconraged by 
the system, such as libraries of reference and circulation, courses of scientific 
lectures, etc., which at once stimulate and give facilities for the work of self 
education, afV«r that of the school closes. In this respect the District is deficient 
in those specially organized schools, for instruction in the various industrial 
arts, as will be seen, which give such a marked character to ihe educational 
systems in the cities of Enrope, and with which some of the principal cities of 
this country are now being supplied. 

As the seat of the National Government, as the capital of the great republic 
of the world, it is impossible that some comparison nhonld not be instituted 
between the system of public schools, and institutions of art, ^science, and 
literature, in operation here and those to be found in the great capitals of 
European monarchies. We shall in the Appendix and in a Special Report on 
Technical Education describe in detail several of these institutions ; but in 
this place shall notice only certain peculiar features in their systems of public 
instructions. 

2.— «ySTBMS AND INSTITUTIONS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN EUROPEAN 

CITIES. 

1. The system of elementary instruction in most European cities differs 
fipom those in this country in this respect, that the system is complete within 
itself, and in most cases was originally instituted avowedly for the poor ; but 
by degrees the schools of this grade have been expanded, until now they 
fonn part of a system which terminates in one direction in the new polytechnic 
schools, and in another in the highest universities of the oldest type. 

The ordinances which regulate elemenlary instruction in most Grerman 
cities distingnisb two grades of schools — the primary and burgher schools, 
besides the following supplementary schools and classes., viz., evening and 
Siinday classes, which yoang persons who have completed their fourteenth 
year, and the studies of the primary school, and do not proceed to the burgher 
or the real srhool, are required to attend for two years ; industrial classes for 
girls, in which instruction is given in needle-work of every kind ; factory 
schools, for children, withdrawn on written permission before the completion 
of their fourteenth year; technical or trade schools, established by the local 
authorities, bat aided by the State, on which attendance is volontary, but 
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whicli the employer cannot prevent bis apprentice from attending. The 
studies 0^ primary schools are the same as in the pablic schools of this Dis- 
trict, except that drawing, singing, and gymnastics are universally taught, as 
well as the elements of natural history, geometry, and mensuration in the higher 
classes. These primary studies are distributed into four equal periods of two . 
years each, corresponding to the several grades into which our city schools are 
generally classified. In nearly every city of Germany every pupil has an op- 
portunity in a burgher or real school, to acquire two or more modem languages, 
physics, natural history, &c.; and in all the large towns of Switzerland some 
practical knowledge bearing on the future occupation of the pupil is imparted. 

In addition to the elementary schools, in many of these cities some sys- 
tem of infant asylums, or infant schools exists, not simply for the accommo- 
dation of parents whose daily avocations are facilitated by securing the proper 
nursery and infant instruction of their children, but even for families of eau- 
catiou and wealth, who would thus secure a more systematic development of 
the earliest period of a child's life than can be given at home. 

A striking feature of these schools is the regular attendance of the scholars 
for the period of time required by law. To be a pupil in an elementary 
school in Germany implies that the child is in the school every day during 
the entire period, from five'or six years of age until the close-^Aike fourteenth 
year In many instances every day's absence from the aggregate is made up 
before he has discharged his school obligation, or is permitted to become 
an apprentice, or in any way take part in the ordinary vocations of society. 
In most if not all of the German States even the labor of children, under the 
age. of fourteen, is either absolutely prohibited or else tolerated only where 
there is a school connected with the establishment, in which the child can at- 
tend school during certain portions of the year, or of each day, and the employer 
must give evidence that the child has and actually improves the opportunity 
of receiving elementary school instruction. 

Another characteristic feature is the special preparation which every teacher, 
principal, or assistant, brings to his work — a preparation made in reference to 
teaching being the business of his life, by which his social and pecuniary po- 
sition is to be determined, and in which he is sure of a residence for himself 
and family, in sickness as well as in health, and an allowance for his widow, 
and the education of his children, in case of his death. 

The elementary schools, as well as public schools of other grades in Europe 
are not free, being supported partly by the municipality, partly by the State, 
and partly by a small tuition paid by the parents in all but a few exceptional 
cases. This mode of support aoes not diminish the allowance. 

As compared with the best European city systems, nearly all our city sys- 
tems are deficient in provisions, (1) for children under six years of age, (2) for 
children who have no proper home culture, and (3) for pupils who leave school 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen years, and who are likely to forget the rudi- 
mentary knowledge acquired at school, unless it is reviewed and extended in 
regular evening and Sunday classes, or other supplementary agencies, such as 
are found in Germany and Switzerland. On the other hand, we have in many 
of our cities (not always the largest) public schools belonging strictly to the 
elementary grade, which, in respect to' school houses, and their equipment, in- 
telligent, energetic, and versatile teachers, and bright, eager, well-behaved 
boys and girls from every social condition — ^never exclusively from the poor 
or the rich, but representing both, as well as every learned profession, and 
every form of commercial and mechanical industry, which are at once the ad- 
miration of the intelligent stranger, and the pride and blessing of the com- 
munity where they exist. Schools as good, and in some respects better in the 
range of instruction, the order and relation of subjects, aud in the methods 
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and motive resorted to by the teacher, may be found abroad ; bat none so good 
i9 reference to oar own social law, and to the work which the public school can 
do. But these schools are not found in all our cities, and in none where the 
aim 18 not to meet the wants of the educated and the wealthy, as well as of 
families content with a lower standard of culture. If the public schools of 
this District are ever to be ranked with such, they must be made the best, as 
well as the cheapest, in each grade. 

2. But it is in the field of secondary instruction that the superiority of Euro- 
pean systems is seen. The number of children in attendance upon these 
schools is greater than with us ; and they pass through a course of instruction 
more systematic and more complete than is to be found in our best public 
schools of this grade. Not only are these public schools more numerous, but 
if parents prefer private instruction of this grade for their children they 
can have some guaranty of its character. The whole matter of openinjg 
and conducting private schools is regulated by law, so far least as the qualifi- 
cations and worth of the teacher is concerned. No private school can sink be- 
low the standard of the public school and retain tne confidence of parents. 

Nor is the instruction given in the public schools of this grade any longer 
limited to one course ; parents have a choice of courses and schools, accord- 
ing to the career which they wish their children to follow —some with more 
of the sciences and less of language, and others Xhe reverse ; but all, with teach- 
ers thoroughly trained, frequently inspected, and closed with a searching ex- 
amination, which, if passed successfully, is the first step in public employment, 
or in a professional career. 

Tested by the standard of secondary schools, or the requisitions for entering 
the public service of Prussia, the public schools of this District are lamentably 
deficient. The best scholar of the best grammar school of this city could not, 
from any preparation got in any such school, enter tho lowest class of a 
real scliool, or of a gymnasium of Berlin, or be admitted to even a preliminary 
esamuiation as a candidate for the lowest clerkship. And yet the poorest 
scholar from any of these grammar schools could enter his name as a student 
of law or medicine in the professional schools of this District. 

3. If we enter the domain of superior instruction — ^the range of studies cov 
ered by the theory of the American college, a broad, generous culture for any 
profession or occupation in which the intellectual faculties are to come in playy or 
the oth^r class of subjects, which the advocates of a more direct scientific tech- 
nical education would introduce, or the university in the European sense — ^we 
pass at once, not only out of the limits, but out of sight of the public schools 
of the District. These schools, good as many of them are in their elementary 
studies, neither furnish this instruction nor the preparation to receive it. In- 
stead of a national university, which Washington recommended, and hoped to 
endow, and for which a site was set apart in the origii^l plan of the city; in- 
stead of a polytechnic school, like that of France, or one of a different type, like 
that of Zurich, we have numerous incorporated institutions established, en- 
dowed, and managed in the interests of a religious sect, or of a class, or a sin- 
gle profession ; each with a crowded course of studies, an over-tasked body of 
teachers, and pupfls poorly prepared for their work. No comparison can be 
instituted in respect to public institutions of this grade between this District 
and the great capitals of Europe. 

4. In the whole field of scientific technical instruction, of special preparation 
in the knowledge, theoretical and practical, required for the skillful perform- 
ance of a trade or profession, the District possesses no institutions strictly 
public. The schools of law, medicine, and commerce are run ia the interests 
of their professors and managers, and there are no such requisition, for admis- 
sion — ^no such final examination by competent and responsible authorities — as 
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to give the proper guaranty to the public that their work is eflSci^ntly done. 
There ifi no indttBti'ial, trade, technic, or polytechnic school iii the District 
where almost every mechanical industry exists — no place where drawing, the 
alphabet and key of ail technical instruction, and the first acquisition of an 
artistic career, is systematically taught. The smallest village of Germany, in 
which any special trade is developed to the extent of sending its products into 
the markets of the world, has a school or institution of this son ; and every 
great capital, besides its literary university, has at least one regularly organ- 
ized institution, with a full corps of professors, and every facility of iilut^tration 
and manipulation, for scientific industrial instruction, A glance at the hrief 
outline and statistical summary of the educational institutions in the capitals 
and chief cities of Europe, contained in th€ appendix, especially at the list of 
superior and technical schools, will show the relative weakness of our systems 
of public instruction./ We have notbing to learn from Europe in the organiza- 
tion of elementary schools beyond the expansion and methods of the pri- 
mary grade ; but we have much to do to equal the raiige and thoroughness of 
their secondarary, superior, and special instruction, j 

5. In the field of supplementary schools, at once raaritable and educational, 
for the deaf-mute, orphan, and neglected children, the District has numerous 
and excellent examples, which should be brought under more systematic su- 
pervision, and which, properly adjusted and supplemented to meet existing 
wants in other directions, might become models for the whole country. 

6. In societies, associations, and agencies for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge in literature, science, aud art, the District is not deficient, although in 
no direction have the libraries, museums, collections, laboratories, and other agen- 
cies, which the Government has established for different branches of the pub- 
lic service, reached that stage of development as to challenge comparison with 
similar institutions and agencies in European capitals. Nor have the munifi- 
cent benefactions of Smithson aud Corcoran been so fostered by the sympathy 
and aid of the Government as to grow rapidly into the libraries, cabinets, aud 
art galleries which the much smaller bequests and gifts of Sloane, Beaumont, 
and Augerstein have founded in the Biitish Museum, and National Gallery of 
Great Briiian. But in the National Observatory, the Libraries of Congress and 
the different departments, the models and mechanism of all sorts of the Patent 
Office, the Minerological Cabinet, the Medical Museum, the natural history and 
other collections of the Smithsonian Institution, the collections, gardens, and 
laboratory of the Agricultural Department, and the Corcoran Art Gallery, wo' 
Bee not simply the germs, but the near capabilities of such great national in- 
stitutions as the British Museum, the National Gallery, the Kew Gardens, the 
8outh Kensington Museum, the Science and Art Department with all its asso- 
ciated provincial schools and museums, the Conservatoii'e of Arts and Trades, 
the Museum of Natural History, and 'other great schools, libraries, and collec- 
tions of Paris and other European capitals,* provided the sums now appro- 
priated for these and similar objects are expended on a well devised plan, 
conceived in reference to existing deficiencies, and a constant although mod- 
erate accessions of permanent value from year to year. . / 

For a fuller development of several topics, discussed in this hasty re>Kew of 
the relative efficiency of the systems of public instruction in operation in this 
District, reference is made to the documents in the Appendix. 

* These great national muBcums, schools and inRtitutions of arts and sciences are described 
in the Special Reports of the Commiesioner of Education on Scientific Industrial Schools, 
and on National Education in dificrent countries. 
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lY.— NEW ORGANIZATION RECOMMENDED. 

In view of the facts set forth in the report and the accomt)anying documents 
respecting the popalation and its distribution ; the condition of public schools 
of every grade, aod other institutions and means of education ; the frs^meutary, 
dissociated, and to some extent antagonistic school organizations within the 
District, and the experience of communities similarly situated with this as to 
population and resources in our own and other countries, my belief is that a 
more efficient system should be instituted by Congress^ as the only legislative 
authority competent to deal with this subject, for the whole District, and that 
in such a system the following features, or others equally efficient, should be 
secured. 

I. — DISTRICT CONTROL. 

First. The public schools at present in operation in any portion of the Dis- 
trict, and all asylums for the care and education of childreni and all institutions 
of learning, science, and art which owe their establishment or annual support 
to the legislation or appropriation of Congress, or to the avails of any public 
tax or special endowment, should be placed under the supervision of a Dis- 
trict Board, (to be entitled the Board of £ducation, or the Controllers of Pub- 
lic Schools and Charities,) with power to organize and administer such system 
as may be authorized by Congress, and manage or supervise such schools as 
may be placed by law under their charge ; employ such officers, teachers, and 
inspectors as the system and schools may require ; provide the structures and 
equipment, and make all rules and regulations necessary for the classification, 
management, instruction, and discipline of the pupils ; and submit an annual 
report to Congress on the condition and improvement of the system and th« 
institutions which may be placed under th( ir administration or supervision. 

Second. This Board of Control should be constituted so as to represent — 

1. The National Government by at least one-fit th of its members appointed 
by the President and Senate. 

2. The voters and tax-payers in the District by one-fifth of the members to 
be elected at the regular annual elections for other District officers. 

3. Any municipal corporation within the District by the Mayor or Treas- 
urer of each, rx officio. 

• 4. The teachers of the District by one or more delegates elected by an asso- 
ciation composed of all resident teachers who hold certificates of qualification 
from any State or city normal school. 

5. The Board of Health by the president of such board, or the president of 
the Medical Society, or a delegate designated by them. 

6. The parents and guardians of the papils who attend the schools by one 
or more members of their appointment. 

7. The special institutions of science, art, and literature in the Dif^tiict by 
members elected as may be provided. The whole number (18) should be 
elected or appointed for three years in such way that only one third shall 
retire each year, allowing six new members to come in, and at least one-half 
familiar with the condition of the schools and policy of the board for the pre- 
vious two years to remain. 

II. — GRa1)BS op schools and subjects op INSTRUCTIOiV. 

The coarse of instmction should be distributed into five great divisions : 

First. The ^Primary Schools, (including the institutions now known as 

Kindergartens,) and embracing generally children from three to eight years of 

age, and coveiing not only institutions strictly public, but others which may 

place aU their arrangements as to school premises and teachers under the 
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sapervision and requirements of the Board of Control ; so that schools of Ibis 
grade shall be sumciently numerous and conveniently located to provide for 
all children capable of receiving systematic training appropriate to their years* 
thereby giving assurance that the rudimentary education of the community is 
properly provided for and begun. This step alone would, in a short time, ex- 
tinguish the home supply of illiteracy, which is now the disgrace and danger 
of our free institutions. 

Sb«ond. Iniermediate Schools, embracing generally children from eight to 
fourteen years of age, including in their curriculum all that is now taught well 
in the public schools of the District, and so far complete in itself, that a pupil 
who has been in regular attendance up to this age and is obliged to leave 
school will possess the foundation of a good elemen{ary education, which he 
can afterwards continue and complete in evening or other supplementarj 
schools and agencies of the District. 

Third. Secondary Schools, including generally all between the period of 
twelve and sixteen years of age, should give something like completeness to 
what is generally understood to be a common school education, or all that is 
now attempted in the most advanced classes of the schools of the District, and 
attained in the best English High School, or Union School in our large cities, 
including at least one living language beside the English. 

Fourth.^ Superior and Special Schools, embracing a continuation of the 
studies of the Secondary School, and whil? giving the facilities of general 
literary and scientific culture as far as is now reached in the second year of 
our best colleges, shall offer special instruction (in classes or divisions instituted 
for the purpose, after the plan of the best Polytechnic Schools,) preparatory : 
(1,) for the teaching profession ; (2,) for commercial pursuits ; (3,) for mechani- 
cal trades, as well as for the arts of design ; and, (4,) for admission to any 
national special school, (including every department of the public service,) and 
particularly the languages of countries with which we have close commercial 
and diplomatic relations. 

Fifth. Supplementary Schools and Agencies, to provide (1,) an opportu- 
nity to supply deficiencies in elementary education to any adult who has been de- 
nied or neglected opportunities of the same ; (2.) a regular review and con- 
tinuation of the studies of the second and third grade of schools; (3.) for 
special classes of children and youth who cannot be gathered into any of the 
other grades of schools, and for these purposes, any existing asylums, schools 
or classes, under certain general regulations, cau be recognized ; and, (4,) 
literary and scientific lectures, and class instruction, in which the various pub- 
lic libraries, scientific collections, and laboratories of the District shall be util- 
ized for illustration and for original research. 

The aim of the studies and training in the public schools and other edaca- 
tional institutions should be, (1,) the health and physical development, as well 
as the good manners, sound morals, and correct habits generally of all the pu- 
pils ; (2,) a knowledge of the English language and its literature to the extent 
of being able to speak and write the same with accuracy, facility and force; 
(3,) begun early, and continued through the entire course, at least one langua^^e 
beside the English (the Latin, German, Spanish, or French;) (4,) mathematics 
and the natural sciences so far as may be required to enter the second year of 
our national schools at West Point and Annapolis, or of our best American 
colleges ; (6,) moral, mental, political and geographical studies, to include a 
thorough knowledge of the human mind, the duties of every member of society 
to himself, his neighbor, and to Ood, and his legal relations to the State and to 
other countries ; (6,) drawing and music from the earliest class to the latest, 
with opportunities in the superior and special schools to such as desire and 
show an aptitude to extend the former into the highest principles of design 
and its many applications to industrial occupations, and the latter to the prac- 
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tical ability to teacb tbe same ; and (7,) the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among all citizens of the United States who have their residence in this 
District, or may resort here for snch opportunities of high culture and original 
research as the Public Libraries, the Smithsonian Institution, the Medical, 
Agricultural, Mining, Mechanical and other museums and scientific collections 
eveu now present, and which, in a quarter of a century, under a moderate but 
steady and judicious system of augmentation, will surpass all others in the 
country, and be surpassed by few only in Europe. 

To realize these high aims, so far as public schools are relied on, tbe Board 
of Control must be clothed with sufficient authority to provide all necessary 
buildings and material aids of illustration, and to secure well qualified 
instructors, vigilant, intelligent, and constant supervision, and the hearty good- 
will and co-operation of parents and the public generally. The schools must 
be good enough, cheap enough, and numerous enough for all, with entire lib- 
erty of instruction to parents and teachers, but no toleration of an illiterate 
child over eight years of age in any family* No power will be required by the 
Board which is not now given to the legislative and administrative school author- 
ities of some other city, with the right of appeal from its action to the Secretary 
of the Interior ; or, acting under his supervision, to' the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: 

ill. — BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Board of Instruction shall be composed of all the permanently employed 
teachers in the public schools of the city. In the first instance, {ill teachers 
shall be appointed provisionally, and only on the recommendation of the Board 
of Inspection, after being satisfied from (1) written testimonials, and (2) the 
results of a written and oral examination, which shall be filed and preserved 
untU a permanent appointment is made ; and permanently only on the addi- 
tional evidence of actual success in teaching and discipline in the District. 
Every teacher thus permanently employed shall be a member of the Board of 
Instruction, and no member shall be dismissed from the service of the public 
echools except on the written recommendation of the Inspector General. The 
Board of Instruction shall be authorized to designate one of their number as 
member of the Board of Control. To secure permanence, and, at the same 
time, to provide against disability by sickness, a system of special compensa- 
tion, increasing with every five years of continued service, and of life assur- 
ance, should be adopted. 

IV. — BOARD OP INSFBCTION. 

The executive duties of the Board of Control shall be provided for by a 
Board of Inspection, to consist (i) of the secretary of the bo^ird; (2,) an 
inspector general, whose duties of supervision shall embrace the whole field of 
the operations of the board ; (3,) special inspectors, appointed from time to 
time, or permanently, to have charge severally of the construction, repairs, and 
equipment of buildings, and the inspection of the schools of each grade; and, 
(4,) such Bpecial assignments and appointments as may be required for special 
datiea. I'his board for consultation shall be represented in the Board of Con- 
trol by tbe Inspector General. 

V. — SCHOOL VISITORS. 

Two visitors (each a parent or guardian) shall be elected for. each school, 
after the summer vacaiion, by the parents and guardians of the children in 
actual attendance as pupils, at a meeting notified to be held on the school 
premises by the president of the board. These visitors shall visit the schools 
once a month during the year, and note such matters xelatiug to the^ventilation 
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and sanitarj ccmdition of the school bailding and premises, the cleanliness, 
manners, and conduct generally of the pupils in and out of school hours, as well 
as their class and other exercises, and communicate the results of their inspec- 
tion, orally or in writing, to the General Inspector ; and the special visitors of 
all tbe schools may, in general meeting called for that purpose, designate one 
of their number each year to be a member of the Board of Control. 

VI. — SUPPORT OP THE SCHOOLS AND OPBRATIONS OF THE BOARD. 

The Board of Control should have subject to their draft such sums as Con- 
gress may authorize every year to be collected on presentation of an accoaot in 
detail of the expenditure for the year previous, and an estimate in detail for the 
year ensuing, which sum shall be adequate to Airnish the requisite buildiogs 
and material equipment, instruction, inspection, and other objects authorized 
by law. The board should be further authorized to receive all donations of 
any kind, all grants of lands, and other appropriations for educational par- 
poses, and administer the same according to the terms and conditions thereof, 
and for the advancement of schools and education in the District. 

I need barely remind the committee of the liberality of the Oovemmeat 
towards the several States in the disposition of the public lands. Out of more 
than 80,000,000 acres of these lands appropriated expressly for edncattoaal 
purposes to States and Territories already constituted, as shown in the appen- 
dix, and $37,000,000 of the surplus revenue deposited with the several States 
in 1836, which could have been so devoted by the States receiving the same, 
this Distric^t received no portion. Originating in these appropriations of land 
and deposits of money, there now exist school funds in the several States 
amounting in the aggregate to over $60,000,000, and which will probably be 
increased, by the wiser management of land yet unsold in States and Terri- 
tories which have not yet acted finally in respect to them, to upwards of 
9100,000,000. In this magnificent endowment the District has had no share. 
A similar appropriation in land or money to this District, at this time, would 
greatly aid in providing the necessary school accommodations, and meeting the 
expenses of an enlarged course of public instruction worthy of the capital of 
the country. 

' Vn. — ART AND SCIBNCB. « 

Until the scope of its operation and the facilities of accomplishing thoroughly 
the work now prescribed by this Office are enlarged, or 'until a special bureau 
or Commissioner is charged with the conservation of all national works of art, 
and monuments and memorials of eminent public service, these functions, so 
far as this District is concerned, might be attached to the board above sug- 
gested (in proposition I) ; and of this board might also be required the con- 
sideration of all applications and propositions for these and similar purposes, 
with a view of bringing such appropriations into a large and uniform plan of 
expenditure. Such a plan, matured after a study of the situation, and of the 
experience of other governments in the same field, and sustained by a moder- 
ate appropriation from year to year since the first vote for works of art in 
1817/^ would ere this have secured for the country collections like those in the 
National Galleries in London, Munich, and Berlm, the most valuable portions 
of which have been gathered within the same period of time and for sums not 
largely exceeding the aggregate appropriations made by Congress for works of 
art and art ornamentation in the Capitol. 

To this board should also be assigned the establishment of one or more Schools 
of Design, and the introduction of a system of drawing into all the public 
schools of the District as a regular branch of instraction, and, the management 
fi>r the whole country of a repository of specimens, models, copies, and imple- 
ments required for such instruction, especially in its bearing on the mechanical 
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and manaikctaring indastries of the nation. For a full development of snch a 
sabeme, reference ia here m^de to the account given of instraction in drawing 
in the pnblic and special schools of Wurtemberg, of art instruction in Belgium, 
and of the Sonth Kensington Museum, in London, in the Special Report on 
Technical Schools. 

To this board should also he assigned for the present such extension and 
improTement of the sjstem of instruction in vocal and instrumental music 
which shall not 01 ly make its attainment universal in the public schools, but 
at the pame time, in co-operation with local societies, the inspiration of social, 
patriotic and religious sentiment throughout the District. 

To this botu'd, until a special commission is charged with the same, might 
afeo be assigned the duty of including in their annual report to Congress a 
summary of the progress of the public and department libraries, all scientifie 
eollcetioDS, all laboratories, and other facilities for origihal research and scien*- 
tific investigations carried on in this District in connection with any depart- 
ment of the public service, with a view ( I) of showing the present relations of 
the government to science and arts ; (2) of economising the very large ezpen^ 
ditnres of the government for these objects by concentrating in some cases the 
same work and purchases, and in others carrying it further by^better appliances 
and more means; (3) of utilising all such libraries, collections, laboFatories, 
and investigations, as far as may be found consistent with the special purposes 
for which they are instituted, for the advancement of general and higher edn* 
eatimi in the District, And particularly in the field of physical science ; and (4) 
of maturing a plan of government aid to systematic, scientific instruction for 
die whole country, which must form the basis of its future industrial develop- 
ment. 

To this board, as a test of the ralue of a competitive examination as the 
basis of appointments and promotions in every department of the public 
service, might be referred such examination of all candidates who claim a 
residence in this District, and of such others as the heads of Departments or 
the appointing power might refer to it for that purpose. No greater boon can 
be coDfeired on the puUie schools of this country by its National Legislature; 
DO amount of pecuniary endowment could so directly operate on the homes 
and the schools of every State, to influence school attendance, and stimulate 
the effiirts of teachers and pupils, as the formal announcement and consistent 
practice of making all appointmenrs to the national schools, and to the differ- 
ent departments of the public service, on the results of an open competitive 
examination as to the bodily vigor, moral character, intellectual aptitude, and 
special knowledge (varied according to the service) of all candidates, conducted 
under such general regulations and in such way as to command public con- 
fidence, in each State. 

Whatever consideration may be given to the foregoing suggestions and out- 
line of a District System, I cannot conclude without reiterating my opinion of 
the utter inefficiency and insufficiency of the present fragmentary, imperfect, 
and antagonistic legislation in respect to public schools, and of the pressing 
necessity of a uniform system throughout the whole District, in which the fol- 
lowing provisions should be embraced : 

1. There must be legal authority in some responsible board to establish and 
maintain a sufficient number of schools, of different grades as to the age and 
studies of their pupils, of uniform excellence in each grade, and at convenient 
locations ; and to provide for their intelligent supervision and progressive im-. 
pfovaneiit, so as to interest the whole community^-those with ample as well 
as those with small or no means but their daily labor; the educated as well as 
those who are unfortunately without the advantages of culture — in their admin- 
istration and condition. 

2. Thei« must be a sufficient number of atmotmos or apartments to aocom- 
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modate all persons who are entitled or are de^irons to attend school. These 
premises may be hired or owned, large or small, ^tractive or otherwise ; bnt 
thej must be convenientlj located, so as to facilitate and secure the attendance 
of children, and fitted up and equipped for the purpose of a school (a place of 
study and discipline) — ^the health, manners, moraJs, and intellectual growth 
of the pupils. 

3. There must be the practice of school attendance, the felt or enforced obli- 
gation on the part of parents and guardians of children and youth to secure 
their regular, punctual, and constant attendance on some school, public or 

{private, family or denominational. The problem to be solved under a repab- 
ican government — the government of all for alibis not the education of the 
few, or even the many, but of all. And any system of public schools must be 
considered defective and insufficient which does not provide, induce, and secure 
the universal education of the entire juvenile population of the community for 
which it is instituted. There may be a difference of opinion and practice as to 
the precise age in which school attendance should begin or end, and there may 
be entire liberty of choice as to place, grade, or method, both to parents and 
teachers ; but every child must be under instruction, and any child whose 
home or street surroundings are such that the work of demoralization has com* 
menced, should be gathered by the hand of benevolence or law into some 
school or asylum ; and no child under the age of twelve, or even fourteen, 
should be seen in the streets during the ordinary sessions of school, except for 
cause which the regulations by the proper authorities recognize as valid for 
non-attendance. 

This non-attendance at school, and irregular, intermittent attendance of 
children of the teachable age, is the fatal weakness of American popular eda- 
cation ; the growing cancer of our social and political life. Notwithstanding 
the liberal and even prodigal expenditure of money raised by voluntary taxa- 
tion for school-houses or their equipment, and for the salaries of teachers, jani- 
tors, and superintendents in many of our largest cities, there are iu these cities 
a larger number of children not under instruction, and in all the cities of the 
land a fearfully large number of idle, vagrant, vicious children and youth, who 
do not come under the restraining influence of good homes or schools, and will» 
in due time, recruit that great army of ignorant adults which is now oar 
calamity and danger^ and unless we do all iu our power to diminish and pre- 
vent its growth, will prove our disgrace and punishment. In this matter, so ^ 
vital, so fundamental to the safe working of a system of almost universal suf- 
frage and eligibility to office, the country has a right to look to its Supreme 
Legislature, in the District over which it has exclusive jurisdiction, and under 
such conditions as to area, population, and means as to make the solution of 
the problem comparatively easy — for a demonstration of universal school 
attendance of all children of teachable age and in good health, in some school, 
public or private. 

4. To make their attendance at school in the highest degree profitable, 
children must go through a regular course of instruction ; and for this purpose 
full power to grade the schools and classify the pupils must be given to the 
board or authorities charged with the administration of the system. This 
gradation of schools and classification of pupils must be left in its details to the 
board ; but my deep conviction is that the lowest grade of schools should 
cover the play period of the child's life, beginning three years earlier than is 

. now the practice in this District. The second grade should have special-tefer- 
ence to the fact that until a radical change can be wrought in the views and 
habits of parents, the course of instruction should be designed for those who 
will leave school at the age of thirteen years, and should be complete in itself. 
No excuse for absence from a school of this grade, public or private, should be 
allowed. Better for the community to pay any expense, even to clothing and 
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feeding cbtldren of this age, than to allow them to be withdrawn from school 
on the plea of their labor being wanted to the support of themselves or their 
families. It is the teachable period of life; and, if lost, it is lost forever to 
moet of this class. The grades beyond these two are essential to interesting 
a large and Influential class of the community in the public schools, and, unless 
they are interested by having children in the schools, no modifications of the 
system will make the schools truly common. There must be facilities of eda- 
catiim Bueh as only the best private schools, academies, or colleges now fur- 
nish, or which parents secure by sending their children out of the District. 

5. Whatever may be the number of grades into which the children may be 
classified, the teachers must be selected in reference to each grade, and to 
secure a home supply, iu part at least, a normal course should at once be opened, 
in connection with a girls' high school, for those pupils who show the natural 
aptitude for instruction and discipline ; and a similar course in a high school 
for boys,' for young men who desire to become teachers. 

6. To secure regularity and uniformity in the operation of the whole system, 
the elaaaee and schools must be subject to intelligent supervision ; and for the 
internal work of a group of schools of different grades which have a common 
head in the highest class or school of certain sections of the District, the teacher 
of that class or school should be made the inspector ; and authority so to group 
die schools and employ the teacher should be lodged with the board. To this 
form of inspection should be added one or more persons whose sole business 
should be that of inspection and school advancement. 

7. Neither suitable buildings and their equipment for instructional purposes 
can be provided, or teachers properly trained and working witl^ a feeling of se- 
cority in their position, can be permanently employed, unless there are adequate 
means at the disposal of the board which cannot be withheld, or diverted for any 
other branch of the public service. The public schools of this District are now 
snflering from want of healthy and convenient school-rooms, and the teachers 
are subjected every year to great inconvenience, anxiety, and even distress, by 
having their regular payments withheld, in consequence of insufficient or un- 
available appropriations. The Board of Education is the only authority com- 
petent to estimate the appropriations necessary for the year, and that once 
allowed, the sum should be at their sole control. 

8. To obviate a disastrou? tendenoy in all systems of public instruction to 
weaken the sense of parental responsibility, and to. bring the home and the 
school into more uniform and vigorous cooperation in the realization of a great 
public and individual advantage — ^the right education 6f children, the parents 
and guardians as such, and not as citizens only, should be recognized in the 
administration of the schools. They should be authorized not simply as indi- 
viduals, but as representatives of the families to which the children belong, to 
visit the schools, and to report to the proper authorities the views which such 
visits might suggest. 

9. To give due importance to the completed work of the system, a diploma 
should be issued in the name of the highest school authorities, which, founded 
on the record of the school life of the pupil and a final examination, should be 
evidence of the holder's educational qualification for citizenship, and for the 
first stage of public employment. 

The provisions above suggested might be incorporated as amendments into 
the systems now in operation, but any legislation which does not reach the 
consolidation and reorganization of existing systems and institutions, in which 
the best features of our American public schools shall be embraced, and the 
following features which have not yet been thoroughly developed in any of 
our American cities, will not meet the exigencies of this District. 

10. To the regular schools should be added a system of supplementary 
JQStitationfl and special school agencies, not necessarily originating with the 
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board bnt aided by its appropriations and visited by its officers ; and at tbe 
same time enlisting the contribations and personal attention of benevolent 
individuals and religious societies. Much has been done in this direction 
already (see Appendix B), but there are many adults as well as children 
whose school attendance has been prematurely abridged or entirely neglected, 
and who ca'ftnot be gathered into the regular day school, and whose vagrant 
habits are chafed by the restraints of school discipline, and whose ability to 
read the language should be fiicilitated by text-books and methods different 
from those in general use, like those of Dr. Leigh. For children of this class 
everywhere, and particularly for all the States where the old system of labor 
is broken up, and where a diversity of new occupations is a social necessity, 
the technical element should at once be incorporated and made permanent in 
the organization and instruction of special schools. One model and normal 
school (for similar schools further South), at once for pupil and pupil -teachers, 
like the Industrial SchooU of Switzerland, the St. NicJiolas IftstituUon in 
Paris, and the La Martiniere at Lyons, described in the Special Report on 
Scientific and Induitrial Schoolst would be a blessing not only to this District, 
but to all the States in which th^re is a pressing necessity for elementary 
schools, and new industrial views and habits are to be formed. One such 
school is needed in every city and village of the land. In this school drawing 
should be a prominent study, and its introduction through teachers properly 
trained could be greatly facilitated by a K'ormal Drawing School in connection 
with the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

11. The crowning feature of the District system should be a National Poly- 
technic School or University, like that of Zurich, Stuttgardt, or Garlsruhe, or 
the Polytechnic School and Central School of Arts in Paris combined, 
which might be established and supported out of the savings that could easily 
be effected by a reorganization of our two National Military Schools, made, in 
reference to the present ability of our State public schools to furnish a higher 
preparation. By such reorganization the course of instruction in both these 
institutions could be reduced to two years ; and if the candidates could be selected 
on a test which should give to the national service the most meritorious youth in 
each Congressional district a stimulus of the most powerful character would be 
imparted to the public schools of tbe whole country. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Qmmitsioncr of Idueatum, 
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Meeting at Trenton, November 29, 1784 17 
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Meeting at Philadelphia, December, 1790 18 

II* Proceedings in the Continental Congress : 
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Propositions of the States of New York and Maryland 18 

Resol ution , October 7, 1763, for site near falls of the Delaware 20 
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BKTORY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT SEAT OF GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

I. MEBTIKOS OF CONGRESS PRIOR TO NOVEMBER, 180a 

The first American Congress for united opposition to those measures of the British Parlia- 
ment which the colonies considered oppressiye, me^ at New York on the 7th of Octo- 
1765 ber, 1765. In consequence of the stamp act, and other ^evances, committees from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Belaware, Maryland, and South Carolina assembled "to' consult together on the present 
drcomslaneee of the colonies and the difficulties to which they are, and must be, reduced 
by the operation of the acts of Parliament for levying duties and taxes on the colonies ; 
and to consider of a general and united, dutiful, loyaU and humble representation of their 
condition to his Majesty, and the Parliament, and to implore relief.'* 
The stamp act was repealed, but causes of dissatisfaction continued, and a second Congress 
met in Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774, and sat until October 26. Dele- 

1774 gates weiB present from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. By the rules adopted, each colony was entitled to one vote, '* the 
Coogiess not being possessed of, or at present able to procure, proper materials for ascer- 
taining the importance of each colony;'* no question was to be determined the day on which 
it '*was agitated and debated," if any colony desired a postponement; and the doors were 
to be kept shut during the time of business, and the members '* to consider themselves under 
the strongest obligations of honor to keep the proceedings secret" until a majority directed 
them to be made public. Before dissolving it was 

*'i7eso/oe</, as the opinion of this Congress, That it will be necessary that another Congress 
shoald be held on the 10th day of May next, unless the redress of grievances which we 
have desired be obtained before that time. And we recommend that the same be held in 
Philadelphia, and that all the colonies in North America choose deputies as soon as possible 
to attend such Congress." 

Tlie King and his advisers endeavored to prevent another meeting, and in January, 1775, 
the Secretary of State for the colonies sent the following circular letter to all the 

1775 governors : 

** Certain persons, styling themselves delegates of his Majesty's colonies in Ajnerica, 
having presumed, without his Majesty's authority or consent, to assemble together at Phil- 
adelphia in the months of September and October last ; and having thought fit, among other 
imwarrantable proceedings, to resolve that it will be necessary that another Congress should 
be held in the same place on the 10th of May next, unless redress for certain pretended 
grievances be obtained before that time, and to recommend that all the colonies in North 
America should choose deputies to attend such Congress ; I am commanded by the King 
to signify to you his Majesty's pleasure that you do use your utmost endeavors to prevent 
any such appointment of deputies within the colony under your government, and that 
jou do exhort all persons to desist from such unwarrantable proceedings, which cannot but 
be highly displeasing to the King.'* 

Notwiihstanding the royal prohibition, delegates were again chosen, and the third Con- 
giess met in Philadelphia on the 1 0th of May, 1775. From that time onward America has not 
been without a Congress. This was a continuous body (though there were changes in the 
delegates) till 1781, when annual sessions began, as required by the articles of confederation. 

Peyton Randolph was chosen President. On the 19th of May John Hancock was chosen 
in place of Randolph, who had gone home ; November 1, 1777, Henry Laurens, in place of 
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Hancock, who left CorgrcBs ; December 10, 1778, John Jay, in place of Laurens, resigned ; 

Septi^mber 28, 1779. Samuel Huntington, in place of Jay, iy;)pointed minister to Spain. 

In 1781 annual elections began. Charles Thomson was secretary throughout the whole 
period of the Continental Congress. In the credentials of the various delegates this body 
was styled the **American Congress," the ''Continental Congress," and the "General 
Congress." The rules of the preceding Congress were adopted, and the sessions were held 
in Philadelphia during the whole period of the war of the Revolution, except while the city 
was threatened or held by the enemy, during which time it met at Baltimore, Maryland, 
from December 20, 1776, to February 27, 1777 ; at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 27th of 
September, 1777; and at Yorktown, Pennsylvania, from September 30, 1777, to June 27, 
1778. 

In June, 1783, after the cessation of hostilities, and while the treaty of peace was 
1783 under negotiation, the Continental Congress suddenly left Philadelphia, never to 
return. During the more than five years of its subsequent history it met at Prince- 
ton, Annapolis. Trenton, and New York, but no argument ncjr persuasion, tliongh often urged 
and under various forms, could ever prevail upon it to hold another session in Philadelphia. 
The occasion of the sudden removal was the mutinous and threatening conduct of certain 
troops, which the Stale authorities, in the opinion of Congress, failed to meet with sufficient 
spirit. As this event was the cause of much excitement and controversy at the time, and bad 
an influence on subsequent deliberations of Congress respecting the seat of government, 
its importance will justify devoting to it a few of these pages. Both sides of the question 
are presented at large in two official reports inserted below, one to Congress, the other to the 
assembly of Pennsylvania. 

On the 21st of June, 1783, Congress 

** Resolved J That the President and the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania be 
informed that the authority of the United States having this day been grossly insulted by 
the disorderly and menacing appearance of a body of armed soldiery about the place within 
which Congress were assembled, and the peace of this city being endangered by the mutinous 
disposition of the said troops now in the barracks, it is, in the opinion of Congress, necessary 
that effectual measures be immediately taken fur supporting the public authority. 

**Re8olv&.ti^ That the committee on a letter from Colonel Butler be directed to confer, with- 
out loss of time, with the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania on the practicability of 
carrying the preceding resolution into effect; and that, in case it shall appear to the commit- 
tee that there is not a satisfactory ground for expecting adequate and prompt exertions of this 
State for supporting the dignity of the federal government, the President, on the advice of the 
committee, be authorized and directed to summon the members of Congress to meet on Thurs- 
day next at Trenton or Princeton, in New Jersey, in order that further and more eflfectual 
measures may be taken for suppressing the present revolt and maintaining the dignity and 
authority of the United States. 

*^Resolvedf That the Secretary at War be directed to communicate to the commander-in- 
chief the state and disposition of the said troops, in order that he may take immediate 
measures to despatch to this city such force as he may j^dg^ expedient for suppressing any 
disturbances that may ensue." 

Several conferences were held between the committee of Congress and the Pennsylvania 
council, but with no satisfactory result. The committee considered there was a lack of prompt- 
ness and energy on the part of the State authorities, while the council maintained that nothing 
which could properly be done was omitted. The committee concluding that there was '* not 
a satisfactory ground for expecting adequate and prompt exertions of this State for support- 
ing the dignity of the federal government," so advised the President of Congress, who issued 
a proclamation on the 24th of June summoning the members to meet at Princeton on the 20th, 
and stating the causes for the removal from Philadelphia. Much feeling was excited by this 
action, and many articles appeared in the newspapers on the subject, some approving and 
others censuring and ridiculing the members. Some of these wero copied for insertion here, 
but are omitted for want of room. 
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The following^ is a copy of the proclamatioD : 
By kU EzedUmejf Elims Bottdino{^ tsq,^ President of the United States in Congress assembled : 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas a body of anned soldiers in the service of the United States, aad quartered in the 
barracks of this city, having mutinously renounced their obedience to their officers, did, on 
Satarday the 21st day of this instant, proceed, under the direction of their sergeants, in a 
fiostile and threatening manner to the place in which Congress were assembled, and did sur- 
round the same with guards ; and whereas Congress, in consequence thereof, did, on the 
same day, resolve " that the President and supreme executive council of this State should be 
informed that the authority of the United States having been that day grossly insnlted by 
the disorderly and menacing appearance of a body of armed soldiers about the place within 
which Congress were assembled, and that the peace of the city being endangered by the 
mntinoixs disposition of the said troops then in the barracks, it was, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, necessary that effectual measures should be immediately taken for supporting the 
public authority ;" and also whereas Congress did, at the same time, appoint a committee to 
confer with the said President and supreme executive council on the practicability of carry- 
ing the said resolution into dueeffoct; and also whereas the said committee have reported 
to me that they have not received Hatisfactory assurance for expecting adequate aud prompt 
exertions of this State for supporting the digmty of the federal government; and also whereas 
the soldiers still continue in a state of open mutiny and revolt, so that the dignity and 
snthority of the United States would be constantly exposed to a repetition of insult while 
Congress shall continue to sit in this city ; I do, therefore, by and with the advice of said 
committee, and according to the powers and authorities m me vested for this purpose, hereby 
summon the honorable the delegates composing the Congress of the United States, and every 
ot tbem, to meet in Congress on Thursday the 26th day of June icstaot, at Princeton, in the 
State of New Jersey, in order that turther and more effectual measures may be taken for sup- 
pressing the present revolt and maintaining the dignity and authority of the United States, of 
which iall officers of the United S(ates, civil and military, and all other whom it may concern, 
are desired to take notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

Given under my hand aud seal at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, this twenty- 
fourth day of June, in the >ear of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eight-three, and 
of oar sovereignty and independence the seventh. ' 

ELIA8 BOUDINOT, 

The following letter is from the governor of New Jersey to the President of Congress : 

Trenton, June 24, 1783. 

Sir : I just this moment received your excellency*s letter of yesterday, on my journey to 
£liz«ibethtown. I am greatly mortified at the insult offered to Congress by part of the 
soldiery. If that august body shall think proper to honor this State with their presence, I 
make not the least doubt that the citizens of New Jersey will cheerfully turn out to repel 
any violence that may b<< attempted against them ; and as soon as I shall be informed of the 
mtfvement of Congress to this State, and that there is the least reason to apprehend that the 
mntineers intend to prosecute their riotous measures, I shall with the greatest alacrity give 
the necessary orders, and think myself not a little honored by being personally engaged in 
defending the representatives of the United States again^^t every insult and indignity. 

I have the honor to be your excellency's most obedient and humble servant, 

WILL. LIVINGSTON. 

His Excellency the President of Congress. 

The governors and masters of the college of Princeton made the following address to the 
President of Congress : 

Nassau Hall, June 26, 1783. 

Sm . The governorB and masteis of the college, happy in an opportunity of paying the 
Congress of the United States their profoundest and sincerest honors, beg leave to offer them, 
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tliroagh joiir excelleucj, to that aiignst body. Convinced how few accommodations tbis 
small village poaiesses, in comparison with those which for several years Congress have 
enjoyed in a large and flourishing city, we wish to offer them every convenience that the 
college in its present state can afford. If the hall or library room can be made of any ser- 
vice to Congress, as places in which to hold their sessions, or for any other purpose, we pray 
that they would accept of them during their continuance in this place. And if in the com- 
mon shock of our country this institution hath suffered more than other places, both by 
friends and foes ; from its readiness to assist the one, while the public was yet poor and 
unprovided with conveniences for their troops; and from the peculiar and marked resent- 
ment of the other, as supposing it to be a nursery of rebellion, we doubt not but the candor 
of that honorable body will readily excuse the marks of military fury which it still retains. 
Signed, in behalf of the governors and masters of the college, 

SAMUEL S. SMITH, 
Profesfor of Divinity and Moral Philosophy. 
JAMES RIDDLE. 

Professor of MaihcmoHct. 
His Excellency the President of Congress, 

Extract of a letter dated Newburgh, New York, June 24, 17^3, from General Washington 
to the President of Congress : 

'*It was not until three o'clock this afternoon that I had the first infonnation of the 
infamous and outrageous mutiny of a part of the Pennsylvania troops. It was then I 
received your excellency's letter of the 2l8t by express, and, agreeable to the request con- 
tained in it, I instantly ordered three complete regiments of infantry and a detachment of 
artillery to be put in motion as soon as possible. This corps will consist ot upwards of 
],500 effectives. As all the troops who composed this gallant army, as well those who were 
furloughed as those who remain in service, are men of tried fidelity, I could not have occa- 
sion to make any choice of corps, and I have only to regret that there existed a necessity 
they should be employed on so disagreeable a service. I dare say, however, they will on 
this and all other occasions perform their duty as brave and faithful soldiers. 

'^ While I suffer the most poignant distress in observing that a handful of men, contemptible 
in numbers and equally so in point of service, (if the veteran troops from the southward have 
not been seduced by their example, ) and who are not worthy to be called soldiers, should 
disgrace themselves as the Pennsylvania mutineers have done, by insulting the sovereign 
authority of the United States and that of their own, I feel an inexpressible satisfaction 
that this behavior cannot stain the name of the American soldiery, it cannot be imputable to 
or reflect dishonor on the army at large ; but on the contrary it will, by the striking contrast 
it exhibits, hold up to the public view the other troops in the most advantageous point of 
light. Upon taking all the circumstances into consideration, I cannot sufficiently express 
my surprise and indignation at the arrogance, the folly, and the wickedness of the mutineers; 
nor can I sufficiently admire the fidelity, the bravery, and the patriotism which must forever 
signalize (he unsullied character of the troops of our army; for when we consider that these 
Pennsylvania levies who had now mutinied are recruits and soldiers of a day, who have not 
borne the heat and burden of 'the war, and who can have in reality but few hardships to 
complain of; and when we at the same time recollect that those soldiers who have lately 
been furloughed from this army are the veterans who have patiently endured hunger, naked- 
ness, and cold, who have suffered and bled without a murmur, and who with perfect good 
order have retired to their homes without the settlement of their accounts or a farthing of 
money in their pockets, we phall be as much astonished at the virtues of the latter as we are 
struck with horror and detestation at the proceedings of the former; and every candid mind, 
without indulging ill-grounded prejudices, will undoubtedly make the proper discrimi* 
nation." 

REPORT TO CONGRESS. 

In Congress on the Ist of Jnly, the committee, consisting of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Ella- 
worth, appointed on the 31st of June to confer with the supreme execuUi^e council of Penn- 
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^Ivania ou th« practicability of taking measures to support the public authority, delivered 
in a report as follows : 

The committee appointed to confer with the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania on 
the practicability of takinjn^ effectual measures to support the public authority, in conseqaenoe 
of the disorderly and menacing appearance of a body of armed soldiers surrounding the place 
where Congress were assembled on Saturday the 21st insrsnt, be$r leave to report: 

That they had a conference the morning following with the supreme executive council, 
agreeably to the intention of Congress, and having communicated theii asolution ou that 
subject, informed the council that Congress considered the proceeding on which that resolu- 
tion was founded of so serious a nature as to render palliatives improper, and to require that 
vigorous measnies should be taken to put a stop to the farther progress of the evil, and to 
compel submission on the part of the offenders ; that in this view they had thought it expedi- 
ent to declare to the executive of the State in which they reside, the necessity of taking 
effectual measures for supporting the public authority ; that though they had declined a speci- 
fication of the measures which they would deem effectual, it was their sense that a number 
of the militia should be immediately called out, sufficient to suppress the revolt; that Con- 
gress, unwilling to expose the United States to a repetition of the insult, had suspended 
their ordinary deliberations in this city till proper steps could be taken to provide against the 
possibility of it. 

The council, after some conversation, informed the committee that they would wish, pre- 
vious to a determinaiion, to ascertain the state and disposition of the militia aud to consult 
the officers for that purpose. 

The day following the committee waited upon the council for their final resolution, having 
previouj^ly presented a letter addressed to his excellency the President, oC which a copy is 
annexed, requesting the determination of the council in writing. 

The council declined a written answer, alh'giug that it had been unusual on similar occa* 
nons; that they were unwilling to do anything which might appear an innovation in the 
manner of conducting conferences between their body and committees of Congress ; adding, 
howerer, tliat they were ready to give their answer in writing if Congress should request it 
They then proceeded to a verbal answer, in substance as follows : 

That the council bad a high respect for the representative sovereignty of the United States, 
sad were disposed to do everything in their power to support its dignity ; that they regretted 
the insult which had happened, with this additional motive of sensibility, that they had 
themselves had a principal share in it; that they had consulted a number of well-informed 
officers of the militia, and found that nothing in the present state of things was to be expected 
frum that quarter ; that the militia of the city in general were not only ill provided for service, 
but disinclined to act upon the present occasion ; that the council did not believe any exer- 
tions were to be looked for from them, except in case of further outrage and actual violence 
to person or property; that in such case a respectable body of citizens won id arm for the 
iecniity of their property and the public peace, but it was to be doubted what measure of 
outrage would produce this effect, and in particular it was not to be expected merely from a 
rqietition of the insult which had happened. 

The council observed that they thought it their duty to communicate their expectations 
vith candor, and passed from the subject of the practicability of vigorous measures to the 
policy of them. They stated that General St. Clair, with the approbation of several mem- 
bers of Congress and of council, had, by a declaration in writing, permitted the mutineers 
to choose a committee of commissioned officers to represent their grievances to council, and 
Ittd authorized them to expect that a conference would be allowed for that puipose ; that it 
WIS said the mutineers began to be convinced of their error and were preparing submissions; 
that from the steps which had been taken the business seemed to bo in a train of negotiation, 
lod that it merited consideration how far it would be prudent to terminate the matter in that 
WS7 rather than employ coercive means. 

The committee remi^rked, with respect to the scruple about giving an answer in writing, 
tUt they could not forbear differin^^ in opinion as to its propriety ; that nothing was more 
i dum written communications between the executives of the differentStates and the 
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civil and military officers acting und^^r the authority of the United States ; that for a much 
stronger reason th* re was a propriety in this mode of transacting business between the council 
and a committee of th«{ body of Congress; that indeed it would be conformable to the most 
obvious and cust4>niary rules of procetiding. and that the importance of the present occasion 
made it desirable to give every transaction the greatest precision. 

AVith re8{)ect to the practicability of employing the militia, the committee observed that 
this was a point of which the council was alone competent to judge ; that the duty of the com- 
mittee was performed in explicitly signifying the expectations of Congress. And with respect 
to the policy of coercion, the committee remarked that the measures taken by Congress 
clearly indicated their opinion that the excesses of the mutineers had passed the bounds 
within which a spirit of compromise might consist with the dignity and even the safety of 
government; that impunity for what had happened might encourage to more flagrant pro- 
ceedings, invite others to follow the example, anc^ extend the mischief; that the pas iveness 
of conduct ob.Ncrved towards the detachment which had mutinied at Lancaster and come to 
the city in defiance of their officers had no doubt led to the subsequent violences ; that these 
considerations had determined Congress to adopt decisive measures; that, besides the appli- 
cation to the State in which they reside for its immediate support, they had not neglected 
other means of ultimately executing their purpose, but chad directed the commander-in- 
chief to march a dt^tachuient of troops towards the city ; that whatever moderation it might 
be prudent to excu-ise toward the mutineers when they were once in the power of the govern- 
ment, it was nece.ssaiy, in the first instHUce, to place them in that situation ; that Congress 
would probably continue to pursue this object unless it should be superseded by unequivocal 
demonstrations of submission on the part of the mutineers ; that they had hitherto given no 
satisfactory evidence of this disposition, having lately presented the officers they had chosen 
to represent their grievances with a formal commission m writing, enjoining them, if neces- 
sary, to pse compulsory means for fedress, and menacing them with death in case of their 
failing to execute their views. 

Under this state of things the committed could not forbear suggesting to the council that 
it would be expedient for them so to quality the reception which they should think proper to 
give to any propositions made by the mutineers, as not to create embarrassment should Con- 
gress continue to act on the principle of coercion. 

The conmnttee finding that there was no satisfactory ground to expect prompt and ade- 
quate exertions on the part of the execntive of this State for supporting the public authority, 
were bound by the resolution under which they acted to advise the President to summon Con- 
g^ss to assemble at Princeton or Trenton on Thursday the 36tb instant. 

Willing, however, to protract the departure of Congress as long as they could be justified 
in doing it, still hoping that further information would produce more decisive measures on 
the part of the council, and desirous of seeing what complexion the intimated submissions 
would assume, they ventured to defer advising the removal till the afternoon of the day fol- 
lowing that on which the ^uswer of council was given. But having then received no 
further communications from the council, and having learnt from General St. Clair that the 
submissions proposed to be offered by the mutineers, through the officers they had chosen to 
represent them, were not of a nature sufficiently explicit to be accepted or relied on ; that 
they would be accompanied by new demands to which it would be improper to listen ; that 
the officers themselves composing the committee had shown a mysterious reluctance to inform 
General St. Ciair of their proceedings— had refused, in the first instance, to do it, and bad 
afterwards only yielded to a peremptory demand on his part — the committee could no longer 
think themselves ut liberty to delay their advice for adjournment, which they this day accord- 
ingly gave ; persuaded, at the same time, that it was necessary to impress the mutineers 
with a conviction that extremities would be used against them before they would be induced 
to resolve on a final and unreserved submission. 

PuiLAOELPiUA. June $24, 1783. 
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REPORT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSEMBLV. 

A m€99agtfTom the President and the Supreme Executive Council to the General Aeeembly of 
Pennsylvania, August ]8, 1783. 

Oentlfmen : We think it our duty to lay before you an account of the late disturbances 
amonji^ the soldiery in this State. 

On the 1 9th day of June yve received the enclosed letters from Colonel Richard Butler and 
William Henry, esq., of Lancaster, and immediately transmitted them by our delegates to 
Congress. 

In the conference with the committee appointed on these letters, some of them proposed 
the stopping the' soldiery from Lancaster by a detachment of the militia, to be instantly 
called out. We iuformed the committee that Lieutenant Butler, who brought the late de- 
spatches, had represented to us that the soldiers had behaved very regularly upon their march ; 
that they said they were coming to have their accounts settled ; that they must then be near 
the town, and that it was very improbable a sufficient force could be collected in time to inter- 
cept them. 

The case appeared so delicate and difficult, that the committee themselves seemed to doubt 
the propriety of opposing the soldiers by force, and compelling them to return ; and one of 
tbem said that ** in all cases in which he could not determine precisely what to do, it was a 
maxim with him that the better way was to do nothing." 

On the same day orders were issued from the war office that these soldiers should be received 
into the barracks and supplied with rations. 

On Saturday, the 2l8t day of June, a party of thirty armed soldiers marched from their 
quarters in the barracks, and parading before the state-house, where we were then met in 
eooncil, sent up to us, by the secretary, the following message in writing : 

"May U please yiur excellency : 

** We, the non-commipsioned officers and soldiers now in this city, demand of you, and the 
honorable council, authority to appoint commissioned officers to command us, and redress 
oar grievances, which officers to have full power to adopt such measures as they may judge 
most likely to procure us justice. You will immediately issue such authority, and deliver it to 
OS, or otherwise we shall in>*tantly let in those injured soldiers upon you, and abide the con- 
•eqoeoces. You have onlytwemy minutes to deliberate upon this important matter. The 
officers in general have f«>rsaken us, and refuse to take any further command. This, I 
presume, you all know. We are, in behalf of ourselves and the men, yours, &c., &c." 

The immediate object of this message, the terms in whichnt was expressed, and the further 
design of the insurgents to procure a sanction for their future proceedings, by an authority 
to be derived from us, determined us unanimously to resolve that *' the demands contained 
m it should be rejected." 

In the mean time a larger number of soldiers in arms advanced, and soon joined their 
eompaniona, making, in the whole, a body of about 300 men of the Pennsylvania line, under 
the direction uf sergeants. They paraded also betore the state-house ; a party of 15 or 20 men 
took pOAt in the yard, opposite to the south windows of the council chamber, and sentinels 
were fixed at the doors of the state-house, but people still kept continually going out and 
coining in without being stopped by them. 

We remained in the council chamber for more than an hour afler the receipt of the mes- 
iige before mentioned, and then sent the secretary to inquire if that message to the council 
was ^>proved by the soldiers in general. He reported to us that he was answered insolently 
by some of the leaders : "It was approved by them, and that we should hear more from 



While those things passed, most of the members of Congress assembled, but not in suffi- 
cient number to form a Congress. That honorable body stood adjourned from Friday till 
the following Monday, Saturday being a day of usual recess ; but upon the alarm, the mem- 
hers were specially summoned by their President, and at the place to which the soldiers 
were moving. For what purpose they were so summoned, we have not been informed. 

The President of this board went to these gentlemen and communicated the message of the 
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soldiery and the resolution of the couDcil. He then returned to the council chamber. No 
further measure -was decided upon til) General St. Clair came up, and expressed his hopes 
that the soldiers might be prevailed upon to return peaceably to their quarters, if council 
would consent to a conference with a committee of either commissioned or deranged 
officers, to be appointed bj them, on the state of their affairs. The president of this board 
again went to the Congress room, and asked the President of Congress, in the presence of 
several oth«r members, if it was. agreeable to them that council should hold the conference 
proposed through General St. Clair. He was answered by the President, that they most 
cheerfully agreed to council's holding such conference ; for that he, and the members of Con- 
gress, had empowered General St. Clair to settle the matter with the soldiers, in such man- 
ner as he should judge most proper."* 

We assented to the proposal. About three o'clock the members of Congress left the state- 
house. We have heard that their President was stopped for a few moments in Chestnut street 
by some soldiers ; but that one of the leading sergeants coming up, apologized for what had 
happened, reproved the soldiers, and took them away. 

We continued in council till four o'clock, when the soldiers were on their return to the 
barracks. 

That evening Colonel Hamilton and Mr. Elsworth,' of a committee of Congress, called 
upon the President and read to him a resolution which had been just passed by that honorable 
body. The President told them he would summon a council to take it into consideration, 
and to confer with the committee the next morning at nine o'clock. We met accordingly at 
the President's house on Sunday, June the 22d, and the following resolution was read to 
us by the committee. 
[Here follow the resolutions of Congress of June 21, already given.] 
The committee then gave us the explanation, as they termed it, of the foregoing resolution : 
'* By effectual measures, Congress mean that the militia of the State be immediately called 
forth, in sufficient force to reduce the soldiers to obedience, disarm and put them in the 
power of Congress.'* 

We observed that this was indeed a matter of great moment, and to obtain the desired effect 
without producing unhappy consequences, must bo conducted with much prudence: that to 
call the militia into service without an assurance of a sufficient force being immediately col- 
lected,'would be an act of irritation that^ight provoke the soldiery to excesses, which they 
otherwitse might decline ; that we would take immediate steps, by consulting the colonels of 
the regiments of militia, for discovering the disposition of the militia, and the state of prepa- 
ration in which they were, in order to ascertain the practicability of adopting the "effectual 
measures" recommended by Congress, in such manner as would give a reasonable expecta- 
tion of success ; that the State magazine was in the hands of the soldiery, and the commis- 
sary of military stores had but a very inconsiderable quantity of fixed ammunition in his 
possession ; that difficulties might arise from the militia law itself; that in the present situa- 
tion of affairs delay was of the greatest advantage to us, as the soldiers were ready to act ; 
that they had put themselves in a train of negotiation, which, if properly improved by us, 
might afford us opportunity to prepare everything for reducing them, and to avail ourselves 
of every circumstance that might occur for making proper impressions on their minds; that 
this was not so much to be considered as an insurrection of the citizens of Pennsylvania, as a 
mutiny of continental troops ; that if the rest of the army, or a sufficient part of them, could 
be relied on, it appeared to us advisable that intelligence of this disturbance should be imme- 
diately despatched to the commander-in-chief, and a body of men put in motion toward this 
city ; that this measure might in a few days have a very favorable effect upon the soldiers, 
or, if they should take any resolution from despair on receiving notice of it, we should then be 
in a better condition to resist their outrages ; and that we would immediately make every 
effort in our power to answer the wishes of Congress. 

* Several members of Congress aay tbftt General St. Clalr wa» ealled Into the Congress room, and, as well m 
the members can recollect, addressed by the President in these words : " Sir : Ton are empowen^d by the mem- 
bers of Congress here present to go among the soldiers and take SQch measures as yon shall Judge most 
proper." 
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The committee replied that there was great weight in these observations ; that prurience 
required that means shoald be used for ascertaining the temper of the citizens, and what 
degree of assnrance might be placed in their exertions ; that this should be done with pro- 
found secrecy, to prevent the solrliery from discovering what was in agitation ; that if, upon 
making all the inquiry which might be consistent with the secrecy with which this business . 
should be conducted, council should not think it practicable to draw forth an adequate force 
immediately, it woull bo more advisable, and entirely the sense of Congress, that none should 
he drawn forth; for Congress were determined to proceed by coercion, and expected soon to 
have a force that could be depended on ; that the army might be relied on, and that proper 
representations had been made to the commander-in-chief; that as to the want of ammuni- 
tion, we might be assured that we could be supplied with any quantity of musket and can- 
non cartridges In fifteen minutes, one of the committee having pointed bis inquiries to that 
subjeci, and his information being derived from a person whose buiiness it was to know. 

We then desired that the ammunition mentioned by the committee might be secured, lest 
it might be discovered and seized by the soldiers. The committee agreed to confer with us 
again next morning, and then withdrew.* 

After the committee had withdrawn we resolved that every member of council use the 
utmost diligence to inform himself as to the practicability of collecting a sufficient force 
immediaicly to carry the resolution of Congress into execution, and that the commanding 
officers of regiments and Captain Morris, of the light-horse, should be coqsulted on the 
sQbject. 

The next morning, Monday, June the 23d, we met in the council chamber, and the presi- 
dent laid before council the following letter : 

Philadelphia, Jttne 23, 1783. 

Sir : We have the honor to enclose for your excellency and council a copy of the resolu- 
tions communicated in our conference yesterday. Having then Cully entered into all the 
explanations which were necessary on the subject, we shall not trouble your excellency with 
a recapitulation. But as the subject is of a delicate and important nature, we think it our 
doty to reqtieat the determination of the council in writing. 

We have the honor to be, with perfect respect, your exoellen-cy*s most obedient servant, 

A. HAMILTON. 

* Tbe committee of Congreaa, io their report, have fallen into several mistakes by cojfonnding factf* and 
■entimente, and representing them an happening or expressed at times when they bad not happened or were 
9c4 ezpre^aed. Tbeae mistakes were ovrlng, no doubt, to the qnick succession of circumstances, and the ideas 
that, without notidog dates, in consoquenee took pos«ei«sion of the miuS. Tbe obvious construction of the flrat 
report id that ttie committee informed the council "of the letter to CongresH fnom the board of sergeants," 
tbnagfa not a single member of the council, nor the secretary, has any remembrance of its being mentioned by 
t!iem. nor doet any member now know what that message was. The argument annexed to it in the report i<. 
BO more reeotleeted. 

Tbe committee say that the council informed them "the exertions of the militia were not to be expected 
froji tbe rep<'titlon of the insult which bad happened,*' though the council only said ' 'they could not be sure 
that Boch another insult would produce those exertions^." 

In short, to show the extreme iuaccuracy with which these reporfp, to be entered upon tbe minutes of Coa- 
gnjM, and preserved among the archives of the empire, have been composed, it Is necessary only to attend to 
tiut port where tbe committee say they *' represented to council that Congress would probably continue to 
pon^e the object of having tbe soldiers in their power, unless it should bo superseded by unequivocal demon-' 
ttratioM of Bubmimsion on the part of tho mutineers ; that they had hitherto given no satisluctory evidence of 
tiiii ^spofitton, having lately presented the oflBcers tliey had chosen to represent tboir grievances, with a 
formal eommlasion in writing, enjoining them to use compulsory means for redress, and menacing them with 
death in case of their fiAiUng to execute their views." 

The conference in which the committee say they made this representation was held, according to their own 
report on the 23d day of June. It began at 10 o'clock Jn the morning. The commission from tbe mntiueers 
to tbe officers bears date, and was presented to the officers on that day about 8 o'clock in the morning. It is 
highly Improbable that the committee should have discovered its contents in the two hours that intervened 
bet ween its being presented and their meeting the council ; and the improbability is increased by this circum- 
MBoee, that not a man who was in council knew anything of the commission, nor remembers to have heard 
a singje syllable reapectiog it mentioned by the committee dcuing the whole conference. 

The firvt knowledge council had of the oommlsslou was on the 24th, when they received the letter fh>m 
Obtain Cbfistie, and that same day they aent a copy of it to Congreu by their secretary. oooTp 
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After considering this lettier, and agreeing to a resolution upon it, the committee came in. 
We began the conference by saying that we had used all the industry we could the pre- 
ceding day and that morning to inform ourselves as to the practicability of collecting a 
sufficient i'orce immediately to carry the resolution of Congress into execution in the best 
manner, and that aM the commanding officers of regiments, except one, had been consulted 
by us on that subject; that the re-Mult of our inquiries was that the citizens were impressed 
with an opinion of the pacific disposition of the soldiery in the barracks, and that they would 
be satisfied with what was just and reasonable ; that the officers also declared the militia 
were not prepared for service ; and that it would be very imprudent to call them into imme- 
diate action under tl'.i\se impressions and in such a situation. 

We desjire the committee would be pleased to consider the difficulties under whicxi we 
labored in collecting and equipping a sufficient body of men upon such an occasion, and 
that time might be allowed for communicating the proper information, and urging the propei 
motives to bring the minds of our fellow-citizens into a correspondence with the views of 
Congress, and for preparing them to act; that to make an attempt too hastily for the pur- 
pose of executing their resolutions, or to give assurances that it should be executed without 
"a reasonable persuasion that we should not be mistaken, would, instead of evidencing our 
reverence for Congress, be to betray iliem ; that therefore we should confide in the candor of 
the committ(>e and in the magnanimity of Congress to put a just construction upon our 
conduct ; that the soldiers had behaved veiy peaceably since Saturday, had appointed their 
committee to confer with us, and seemed to rely upon the negotiation which they had been 
induced to commence, with the concurrence of the President and the members of Congress 
themselves, who had sent General St. Clair to treat with them, and whicb we had agreed to 
proceed in^ with the approbation and advice of the President of Congress and the members 
wLo had been spoken to on the occasion : that in this state of affairs any movement to collect 
the militia might be regarded by the soldiery as an act of treachery, and, unless it should be 
rapid and efficient, would at once expose Congress, council, and our fellow-citizens, and 
endanger the city. 

Thar as to the letter of the committee requesting the determination of the council in writing, 
it appeared to us an unusual mode of proceeding in conferences between committees of Con- 
gress and the council of this State ; that this mode did not seem to be intended by Congress ; 
that if they had made the request we should cheerfully have granted it; if they should now 
make it, we should not hesitate to comply ; that we had received from the committee a verbal 
and most important explanation of the resolution delivered by them, fully confiding in the 
honor of those by whom it was giyen; and that, if the committee were apprehensive uf any 
mistake, we wished them to reduce our answer to writing immediately, and we would repeat 
the several parts of it to prevent any error. 

1 he committee said they were sensible of the difficulties that occurred ; that they did 
not mean that the conference intended between council and the committee of the soldiery 
should be prevented ; that collecting an adequate force in readiness to act would not be 
inconsistent with this procedure; that as to the consequences of such an attempt being 
made and not immediately succeeding, it was suggested that even small bodies of militia 
might seize certain points where resistance could be made until the rest of the citizens should 
come to their aid ; that as to our answer, they acknowledged we had through this whole 
business acted with great candor towards them, but they conceived themselves clearly justi- 
fiable in requesting our determination in writing, and instanced the case of inferior and 
accountable officers, who often ask, and seldom are denied, such an answer ; and that the 
reason was much sti-ongcr that it should be given to a committee of Congress. 

We having before expressed our sentiments on the other points, only observed as to the 
last that in our opinion the case mentioned did not apply ; that it might be very proper for 
responsible officers to ask for answers in writing t« justify themselves to tlfeir superiors, and 
a generous condescension in the persons from whom they were solicited would induce them 
to comply ; but the committee were a part of the body representing the sovereignty of the 
United States, and we had the honor of representing the sovereignty of this State ; that con- 
ferences, especially between persons rested with such authorities, were intended to obtain a 
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free uid fall communication of sentiments without the intervention of writing, and that no 
incoDTenience could be apprehended from proceeding in this usual method, as each party^ 
could rely upon the integrity of the other. The committee withdrew and the council rose. 

In this unhappy affair we found ourselves extremely distressed. On one side we were 
urged by the representatives of the United States to draw forth and employ the citizens in 
iiDmed.at6 hostilities against the soldiers, while on the other hand the citizens considered them 
M objects of compassion rather than of terror or resentment They could not bear to avenge 
the dignity of Congress, accidentally and undesignedly offended, by shedding the blood of 
men whom they considered as having fonght and suffered for the- American cause, and per- 
h^w the world may be disposed to balance the charge of impolicy in this conduct, by giving 
credit for the humanity of such a behavior. 

We met again in the evening at the president's house, and, in order to make particular 
communications, we directed the lieutenants of the city and county, all the field officers of 
the militia in the city and neighborhood, and Captain Morris, of the light-horse, to be con- 
vened to meet us at the state-house the next morning at 10 o'clock. 

Accordingly on Tuesday, the 24th, we met in the assembly room ; Colonels Shoe, Eyre, 
Knox, Marsh, Read, Will, Dean, Henry, and Coatee ; Majors Rees, Brown, Casdrop, McCul- 
loogh, Bojd, and Panqueke, and Captain Morris; only one field officer being absent. 

We laid before these gentlemen the message we had received on Saturday from the 
soldiery, and our own resolution thereon, with the resolu'ion of Congress passed that day. 
We informed them that the committee of Congress had, in a conference, expiaiued the said 
resolution by saying that by the effectual measures therein mentioned Congress meant a call 
of militia into actual service, and their exertions in consequence of such a call ; that there 
was reason to believe Congress would immediately remove from this State, unless they 
should receive assurances from us that they might rely upon the effectual measures intended 
by the said resolution being immediately taken for supporting the public authority ; that as 
to the want of ammunition that had been mentioned the objection was happily removed, we 
having been assured by one of the committee of Congress that we could be supplied with 
any quantity of musket and cannon cartridge in fifteen minutes. We therefore desired the 
officers to give us their sentiment on the practicability of assembling the militia in such a 
manner as to effect the purposes of the resolution before mentioned, and also in what manner 
a guard of 500 men could be most quickly collected for immediate defence, to be relieved by 
the militia, in consequence of a call for the service proposed. In the course of this confer- 
ence it was asked whether some kind of a negotiation had not taken place. We mentioned 
what had passed on that head. Aftei some time we retired to the council chamber. Soon 
after we came into the chamber one of the committee of Congress entered and informed the 
President that he thought himself bound to give him notice of a great mistake that had been 
eommitted by the person from whom he had received his intelligence conceruing the ammu- 
nition, that person having in a late conversation told him there were not more than 200 
mnsket cartridges to be found. Tbe Presidimt took this opportunity of again desiring that 
the council might not be precipitated into measures not adapted to the present circumstances; 
that the soldiers had now been quiet for three years and we expected every hour to hear from 
their committee ; the gentleman said that no report ito writing had yet been made to Con- 
gress, and that for his part ho should be for taking some time to make it for the reasons that 
had been mentioned. 

In about an hour after we had left the officers we returned into the assembly room to them, 
and Colonel Shee, speaking for the company, declared it to be their opinion that it would be 
very imprudent to make any call of militia at present, as they were convinced it would be 
ineffeetnal ; that if the negotiation for settling the disturbance should not succeed, and the 
soldiers sbonld insist on unjust and unreasonable things, or should commit any outrage, they 
would be willing to make all the exertions in their power for preserving tbe peace and *' sup- 
porting public authority," and would use their utmost influence for disposing the minds of 
all under their command, and of their fellow-citizens, to join in such measures. 

We then directed that the officers should have their respective commands as well prepared 
ts could be for action on the shortest notice, which they promised to do ; and we are per- 
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Einaded that if the occasion for commencing hostilities had appeared as pressing to the militia 
as it did to somei they would have acted with the same spirit that had always distinguished 
them whenever, in their judgment, the object claimed their exertions. 

Before the council adjourned, we received the following letter and enclosure from the com- 
mittee appointed by the soldiers, viz : 

Sir : Yesterday morning we were waited on severally by a committee of sergeants, who 
handed to each of us similar appointments, of which the enclosed is one. But upon their 
being objected to, refused as inconsistent with the powers granted them, and dishonorable to 
u*), they made such concessions relative to us as were satisfactory, so far as we could take up 
the business, and they have confessed their conduct on the 2 Ist instant to be disorderly, and 
have promised to hand in their concessions as soon as possible, which I will immediately lay 
before your excellency. 

I have the honor to be your excellency's most obedient, humble servant, 

JAMES CHRISTIE, 
Captain 2d Petmsylvamia Rtf^inumU 

His Excellency John Dickinson, Esq., 

Pretident of the CommitUcM 

Philadelphia Barracks, June 23, 1783. 

Sir : You are hereby appointed by the non-commissioned officers and soldiers in this city 
from authority they have from the President of the State, and General St. Clair as a member, 
to represent them in committee of sU commissioned officers. 

You are to remember that every effort in your power must be exerted to bring about the 
most speedy and ample justice, and even to use compulsive measures, should they be found 
necessary, which we declare in the presence of Almighty God we will support you iu to the 
utmost of our power. Should you show a disposition not to do all in yours, death is inevitably 
your fate. 

Signed by order of the board. 

JAMES BENNET, Secretary. 

Captain James Chrystie. 

Council rose, and soon afterwards we received intelligence that Congress was adjourned by 
their President, to meet at Princeton on the Thursday following. 

That evening we met again at the President's house, upon advice that the soldiers meditated 
an attack on the bank. We resolved that a strong guard should be immediately collected, 
and so posted as best to secure that important object, and as several field officers attended, 
they immediately and with the greatest alpcrity employed themselves in the business. The 
President, Vice-President, and General Irvine directed Captain Stiles, the commissary of 
military stores, to try the next day if he could not get some fixed ammunition out of the State 
magazine, in removing powder that was private property. He did, and through the p&cific 
or careless disposition of the guard of soldiers, got out a considerable quantity, and dis- 
tributed it as ordered, in proper places. 

Wednesday, the 25th, we were informed that the soldiers were in a very tumultuous dis- 
position, and that there was great reason to apprehend it would rise into some violence, as 
their rations would be stopped on the Friday following. 

We therefore came to the following resolutions : 
t 

" In Council, Philadelphia, Wtdtutday, June 25, 1783. 

** Ordered, That the lieutenants of the city militia, &c., be directed to call forth a guard of 
100 privates, with such number of officers as he may think proper, as a measure indispensable 
and immediately necessary to secure govempient from insult, the State from disturbance, 
and the city from injury. Carpenter's Hall is assigned for the place of meeting. 

*^ Resolved, That the different officers commanding regiments be requested to hold their 
respective commands in immediate readiness for action. It is expected, also, that they will 
nipct this day as soon as possible, for the purpose of determining the places of and signals for 
rendezvous, a report of their proceedings to be made to the President. 
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^^Resolted, That tbe commissury of military stores bo directed to i«siie such public aims 
and ammunidoD as be may now have under his direction to the militia of tbe city and 
liberties, upon application of the diifetent officers commanding^ regiments." 

While tbe cleik was copyiiip^ these resolutions, Captains Chrystie and Symonds, two of 
the cjmmittee of the soldiery, presented to us tbe three papers euclosed and marked number 
one, two, and three. These being read, it was unanimously resolved that council will not 
even take the proposals now made by tbe soldiers into consideration unless they first put 
themselres under the command oi their officeiis, and make full and satisfactory submission to 
Conpresj*. 

This resolution was then communicated to Captains Chrystie and Symonds, and they being 
informed that it was our unalterable determination, were directed to communicate the same 
as such to tbe soldiers. 

They assured us this should be immediately done, but that the soldiers did not think they 
had offended Congress, as their intention on Saturday was only to apply to council. They 
then proceeded to what was and probably would be the temper of the troops upon receiving 
this answer of council, and entreated us to take all the measures we possibly could for our 
own safety and that of the city, as everything licentious was to be apprehended. On this 
intelligence council ordered the guard to be increased tt) 500 privates. 

We then a<:ljourned, and were severally employed in engaging the militia and citizens in 
general to take arms immediately. Our fixed resolution, insisting on a submiRsion to Con- 
gn^s, the call of the militia, the excellent behaviour of the ofilicers of our line in general, 
tbe induMtry and address of Colonel Hampton in representing to the sergeants then in town 
the danger ihat surrounded them by th^se operations, and intelligence that part of the army 
was in motion towards the city, with a circumstance that happened very opportunely, tlircw 
them into confusion. The circumstance was this : A Captain Carberry, deranged, and a 
Li<;utenant Sullivan, two of the committee appointed by tbe soldiers, and the principal 
instigators of the disturbance, were so much alarmed at the measures taken and the accounts 
drcnlated, that they thought proper to fiy. They first wrote a billet to Mr. William Huston, 
another of the committee, and adjutant of Colonel Humpton*s regiment, in these woi-ds : 

'* CoDsiilt vonr own safety ; we cannot get to you. 

"H.C 
"J. S." 

This note, by some mistake, was delivered to Captain Chrystie ; he and Captain Sym- 
onds went with it to Colonel Humpton ; he and the captains came to the President and 
bronght tbe sergeants. At first the construction was doubtful, but in a short time it was 
judged that the meaning w&s agreeable to the facts just stated. Colonel Humpton proposed 
his going to the barracks with the sergeants who had impeached Captain Carberry and Lieu- 
tenapt Sullivan, and were now in a proper disposition to second his measures. He did so, 
and some citizens went to assist by advising the soldiers to behave prudently in the present 
exigency. After some time they were prevailed upon to leave their arms under a guard at 
the barracks, to come to the President's and hear what he should say to them. They came 
and paraded before his house ; he addressed them on the subject of their late and present 
behavior, insisted on their giving a further evidence of their good disposition, and of their 
datihil submission to the offended majesty of the United States by compelling the soldiers 
lately arrived from Lancaster to lay down their arms or begin their march for tliat place 
under the command of their officers at the end of twenty- four hours, unless in that time 
those unhappy men should return to a sense of their duty. At the conclusion of the address 
tliey were ordered to repair to the barracks under the command of their officers, then present, 
and behave themselves as soldiers ought to do, and they instantly obeyed. 

The next day at 12 o'clock the soldiers from Lancaster submitted, and soon after began 
their march for that borough. 

The President immediately communicated accounts of these transactions to the President of 
CoDgreas in the three letters enclosed. The papers relating to the subsequent proceedings 
arc herewith transmitted. 

Thus, gentlemen, we have laid before you a faithful narrative of this affair, composed and 
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examiued while every circumstance was ezactlv remembered by us, aud the secretary will 
deliver to you the origiual papers on which it is principally founded. We have had (frest 
difficulties to encounter, but have been enabled to pursue that tenor of conduct which we 
have hold by the perfect unanimity that subsiEted among^ us through every stage of this busi- 
ness. 

We recollected the high trust reposed in us by our country. The honor and tranquility 
of the State, and the lives and property of our fellow -citizens were involved in our deliber- 
ations. We could not commit these pledges of the public confidence, some of them so 
invaluable and revered, to the dangers necessarily resulting from hasty aud violent measures. 

While thus attentive to the interests of the State and our fellow-citizens, we have cheer- 
fully exposed ourselves to every hazard that could arise froui a firmness of opposition to the 
demands of A mutinous soldiery. We daily and regularly assembled in the council cham- 
ber in our usual manner, and determinately rejected every proposal incousintent with oar 
characters and the public good. It is tAie we have been insulted, but the follies or faults of 
others cannot diminish the dignity of those who take care not to impair it by any unworthy 
action of their own. 

Upon the whole, with grateful acknowledgments to the Divine Goodness, we sincerely 
rejoice that such a disturbance was quieted without our making a single improper concession, 
and without costing the life of one citizen of Penusylvania. 



JOHN DICKINSON. 



Council Chambeu,' Philadelphia, August 18, 1783. 
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PRINCETON. 

Congress met in Princeton on the 30th of June, 1783. On the 13th of August one of the 
delegates from Pennsylvania made the following declaration, which was ordered to be entered 
on the journal : 

•*The delegates of Pennsylvania are authorized by the President and council of that State 
to declare in the most respectful terms to Congress that their return to Philadelphia is sin* , 
cerely desired by the President aud council as an event which would give them the greatest 
satisfaction." 

And on the 1st of September the following resolutions, adopted in the general assembly on 
the 29th of August, were read in Congress and entered on the journal: 

" The report of the committee appointed to consider of the most eligible means for the 
accommodation of Congress, should that honorable body determine to reside within this 
State, read August 27th instant, was read the second time: Whereupon, 

^'Rtstlved unanimously, That until Congress shall determine upon the place of their per- 
manent residence it would be highly agreeable to this house if that honorable body should 
deem it expedient to return to and continue in the city of Philadelphia, in which case they 
offer to Congress the different apartments in the State House and adjoiuing buildings which 
they formerly occupied for the purpose of transacting the national business therein. 

^^RESolved unanimously. That this house will take effectual measures to enable the execu- 
tive of the State to afford speedy and adequate support aud protection to the honor and 
dignity of the United States in Congress, and the persons composing the supreme council of 
the nation assembled in this city. 

*^Iiesolotd unanimously. That as this house is sincerely disposed to render the permanent 
resideuce of Congress in this State commodious and agreeable to ^hat honorable body, the 
delegates of this State be instructed to request that Congress will be pleased to define what 
jurisdiction they deem necessary to be vested in them in the place where they shall perma- 
nently reside." 

Every reparation that could be made to the offended dignity of Congress seems thus to 
have been offVired, and numerous resolutions were introduced at different times proposing a 
return to Philadelphia, but a favorable veto could never be obtained. Other reasons doubt- 
less had their influence with members, but the events of the 21st of June seem never to 
have been forgotten. * 
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On the 8l8t of October it was 

^^RtUvedy That until the building to be erected on the benks of the Delaware and Poto- 
mac*^ [bolh which places had been selected for a permanent seat of government] ''shall be 
prepared for the reception of Congress, their residence shall be alternately at equal periods, 
of not more than one year and not less than six months, in Trenton and Annapolis ; and the 
PresideDt is hereby authoriaed and directed to adjourn Congress ott the 12th day of Novem- 
bcr next, to meet at Annapolis on the S6th day of the same month, for the despatch of public 
business." 

The day for adjonming was ehanged to die 6th and afterwards to the 4th, on which last- 
named d^ Congress adjourned to meet at Annapolis on the 26th. 

ANNAPOLIS. 

A number of members met at Annapolis according to adjournment, but there was no 
quorum until the 13lh of December. 

On the 14th of April, J 784, the delegates from Rhode Island informed Congress 
that the legislature of that State had passed the following resolutions in February : 1784 

*' Re$olved, That the delegates of this State be, and they are hereby, instructed to 
ase their influence to obtain a recess of Congress as soon as the national business will possibly 



"It is further voted, that the delegates of this State request that honorable body to adjourn 

and convene at Rhode Island in the course of the next y^r, or as soon as may bo convenient; 

and that Congress be informed that if the aforesaid request shall be acceded to, this State 

will prepare suitable buildings for their accommodation.** 
Ko members voted in favor of meeting in Rhode Island except (he two from that State. - 
On the 3d of June, 1784, agreeably to a resolution adopted on the 26th of April, Congress 

adjourned to meet at Trenton, in New Jersey, on the 30th of October. 

TRENTON. 

A saffideiit nomber of delegates to proceed to business did not assemble at Trenton until the 
29th of November. On the 21st of December the subsisting resolutions for alternate meetings 
at Teuton and Annapolis were repealed, and on the 23d, in an ordinance providing for the 
selection of a site for ** a federal town*' near the falls of the Delaware, and for the erection 
of public buildings, it was agreed that '*onthe 24th day of December, instant. Congress^ 
stand adjourned to meet at the city of New York on the 11th day of January following, and 
that the sessions of Congress be held at the place last mentioned until the buildings aforesaidi 
shall be ready fbr their reception.*' 

Congress accordingly adjourned on the 24th of December. On this day certain resolves, 
sf the kinslatiire of Pennsylvania were presented, and the following complimentary resolution! 
was passed: 

'* Retolved, That Congress entertidn a due sense of the attention of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in offering to Congress the use of their public buildings In the city of I^hila- 
deijdila for their temporary residence." 

HKW YORK. 

Delegates from several States assembled in New York on the 11 th of January, IPB5', aoeording 
to adjournment, and business was begun on the 17th. Efforts continued to be made 
to induce a return to Philadelphia, but they were all unavailing with the Continental 1786 
Congress. After the adoption of the Constitution there were protracted debates and 
a great variety of propositions with regard to the place where the new government should 
b^m operations. It was finally decided, by a unanimous vote, on the 13th of September, 
17^ in favor of New York, which place coQti^ued to be the seat of the old Congress till its 
dissolution in March, 1789. The last day on which any business was transacted by the Con- 
tinental Congiess was the 10th oC October, 1788, though one or more delegates continued to 
I 11 byGoC 
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attend occasionally till the 2d of Marcb, 1789, not more than one member being preeeat on 

any one day after the 3d of November, 1788. 

The first and second sessions of the first Congress under the new Constitafion were held in 

New York. In July, 1790, an act was passed '* for establishing the temporary and 

1790 permanent seat of the government of the United States." This act provided that the 

next session of Congress should be held at Philadelphia, and that prior to the first 

Monday in December next, (the day on which the third session of the first Congress was to 

begin,) all offices attached to the seat of government should be removed to Philadelphia and 

remain there until thct first Monday in December, IbOO, prior to which time suitable buildings 

for the accommodation of Congress, and of the President, and for the public offices of the 

United States, were required to be provided at the permanent seat of government. 

PBILADELPIIIA. 

Under this act. Congress met at Philadelphia in December, 1790, and its subsequent sesaiims 
were held there until the removal to Washington in November, 1800. 



n. PBOCEEDIXGB IN THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS FOR EST ABLISHINa A PERMANENT 

BEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

A cessation of hostilities was proclaimed by Congress on the 11th of April 1 1783. On the 
30th of the same month it was moved : 
1783 "Whereas it is of importance in every free country that the conduct and senti- 
ments of those to whom the direction of public affairs is committed should be 
publicly known: 

*" Resolved, That in future the doors of Congress shall be open unless otherwise ordered 
by a vote or by the rules of the bouse." 

A motion was made to postpone this in order to consider the following : 

** That as soon as Congress shall have fixed on some place where they may propose to con- 
tinue their residence, and where they may have some kind of jurisdiction without being 
exposed to the influence of any particular State, it may be proper to determine whether the 
doors of Congress shall be open.'* 

The motion to postpone, and the original motion, were both lost. North Carolina was the 
only State which voted to postpone, and Pennsylvania (where .Congress was sitting) was 
the only State which voted in favor of open doors. This indirect allusion- seems to be the 
first mention on the journals of Congress of a permanent seat of government. 

Early in 1783, (March 2,) the legislature of New York offered to cede the town of Kingston 
for the seat of government, and at a later date the legislature of Maryland tendered the city 
of Annapolis. 

A gentleman writing from Philadelphia, June 3, 1783, said : ** The legislature of Maryland 
have passed a resolution in which they bid high for the residence of Congress. Tliey offer 
the city of Annapolis and its precincts to be solely and exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
Congress ; the State house and all other public buildings for their use and that of the diplo- 
matic corps ; the governor's house for the residence of his excellency the President, [of Con- 
gress,] and, to build a house for the delegates of each State, for which purpose they appro- 
priate a sum not exceeding thirty thousand pounds specie, (dollars at six shillings each.) 
This offer is for the permanent residence of Congress. Maryland has far exceeded the pro- 
posals of New York. What think you of this kind of auctioneering?" 

On the 4th of June* 1783, on the report of a committee to whom were referred the acts of 
the legislatures of New York and Maryland, with the papers accompanying, Congress 

"Resolved, That copies of the act of the legislature of Maryland relative to the cession of 
the city of Annapolis to (Congress for their permanent reddenoe, and also copies of the act 
of the legislature of New York relative to the cession of the town of Kingston for the same 
purpose, together with the papers 'which accompanied both acts, be^aosmitted to the 
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exeentivee of the respectiTe States, and that they be informed that Congress have assigned 
the first Monday in October next for taking the said offers into consideration." 

The subject of a ** permanent residence " for Congress was thus brought to the attention 
of all the States, and four months were allowed for reflection, examination, and offers, before 
any action was proposed to be taken. 

The following article in favor of Williamsburg, Virginia, is from the newspapers of the day : 

"Richmond, Virginia, June 14, 1783. 
'* Oyeitnres have been made to Congress by the States of New York and Maiyland, by 
which the former has offered to cede to Congress the township of Kingston, in said State, 
as the fntore seat of Congress, together with an exempt jurisdiction therein, and the estab- 
lishment of such jurisdiction as Congress shall think proper. The State of Maryland has 
offered the city of Annapolis, (with the unanimous concurrence of the inhabitants to subject 
themselves to the jurisdiction of Congress, ) the assembly house for the sessions of (Congress, 
the goremor's house for the President, and to build a hotel for each State at the expense of 
Maiyland, provided it does not exceed £90,000, together with a jurisdiction of whatever 
nature and extent Congress may judge necessary over the city, and 300 acres of the adjoin- 
ing land. The advantages which will derive to any State in which Congress shall establish 
the seat of their future sessions will, we doubt not, be fully weighed by the legislature of 
this State, and the convenience, which at first view presents itself in favor of the city of 
Williamsburg for that purpose, in which there are large, elegant, commodious public build- 
ings now vacant, and a considerable tract of public lands thereto adjoining, when added to 
the superior advantages of its central situation to all America, will certainly counterbalance 
the liberal offers of the States of New York and Maryland, or of any other State.** 

The following is an extract of a letter from a gentleman in New Jersey, (where Congress 
was then sitting,) to his friend in Providence, Rhode Island, dated August 26, 1783, recom- 
mending a western location for the seat of government He could not close without a little 
reminder of the affair of June 21, at Philadelphia : 

**• Where will Congress establish their residence 7 is a question much agitated. It is a 
qoestioa of great importance, no less to the United States in general than to the particular 
State which may obtain this honor. 

** It seems the general voice of the people that large cities are to be avoided ; for this 
opinion a variety of reasons are assigned, too obvious to need an enumeration. A small 
State nearly cential ought to be preferred to an opulent State, either northward or southward, 
which might hazard a com|)etition of interest On this account New Jersey has many voices. 

** Whatever disadvantages hereafter mingle themselves wiih the emoluments attending the 
permanent residence of Congress, it is not to be doubted that the real estates in the vicinity, 
and even throughout the State, will instantaneously receive a great additional value. 

'* For these reasons I submit to your consideration a proposal entirely new, and which can- 
not ful to be acceptable to your State, as you are largely interested in the public credit and can 
enteitain little or no hopes of seeing Congress established on your island, however delightful 
and oommodioua that situation might be. By the treaty of peace and by the cessions of the 
daiflu of some States made and to be made, the United States are and will be in possession 
of an immense extent of territory lying southward of the lakes, eastward of the Mississippi, 
and westward of the Alleghany mountains. 

**A hOe calculator in a Boston paper scruples not to assert that these lands, at about sixpence 
aterUng per acre, would extinguish the whole of our national debt. On the supposition, 
therefore, that Congress should establish their residence (suppose for a term only of thirteen 
years) at some of thoee commodious and growing settlements, as Detroit, Louisville, Kas- 
kaakias, St. YiDcents, Sandusky, &c., &c, what an amazing value would be added to that 
important territory ; how inconceivably would it accelerate the rapidity of its settlet.ent and 
popniadon. Lest at first view you should sneer at the proposal or condemn it at once as 
chimerical, I pray you, sir, to consider the subject for a moment in a serious light. Is not 
tke establishment of a national credit an object of the first magnitude 7 Ought any practi- 
\ to obtain it (in consistence with our liberties) to be left unattempted 1 But you 
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will ask, ' bttve Congress moneys to expend for buildings,' &c. t I answer, perhaps one-qnar- 
tvr ol' the lands in the compass of twenty miles square fixed on for the residence of Congress 
(whereby they would be amazingly appreciated) would be amply sufficient to erect buildings 
suitable for the reception of a republican court. But you will in fine demand a security 
against the incursions of savages, insurrections, &c., &.c. To this I answer, Congress may 
there assume a plenary jurisdiction, or model their government on the most perfect plan of 
modern refinement, and lands in their vicinity being allotted to those brave officers and men, 
who have served through the late glorious war, in lieu of their certificates, they would plant 
themselves around their patrons as an impregnable bulwark against the natives, and Con- 
gress would be as safe as they ever were in^he city of Philadelphia." 

Prior to the arrival of the day on which the question of location was to be discussed a 
committee was appointed ** to consider what jurisdiction may be proper for Congress in the 
place of their permanent residence." This was simply a question of jurisdiction, without 
reference to locality, and the condition of affaire in Philadelphia at the time of the mutiny 
in June, ^oubtless, impressed upon Congress the importance of having a paramount author- 
ity in the permanent place of their meetings. On the 5th of September the committee 
reported, recommending that Congress '* ought to enjoy an exclusive jurisdiction over the 
district which may be ceded and accepted for their permanent residence," and that the dis- 
trict so to be ceded ** ought not to exceed the contents of six miles square, nor to be leas 
than three miles square.*' This report was considered in Congress on the 22d, and in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the 25th of September. The next day was appointed for the further 
consideration, but the report was not taken up on that day, and it seems to have been inform- 
ally dropped, as no further notice of i* is found on the journals. In subsequent discussions 
the question of jurisdiction was considered in connection with that of locality. 

On the 6th of October, 1783, the order of the day (as appointed on the 4th of June) being 
called for and read, *' to take into consideration the propositions of several States respecting 
a place for the i ermanent residence of Congress," a motion was made by Mr. Gerry, sec- 
onded by Mr. Holton, both from Massachusetts, "That Congress resolve itself Into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to take into consideration the propositions of the several States from 
New York to Virginia, inclusive, respectmg a place for the permanent residence of Congress." 
This was negatived. Two motions were then made to postpone the order of the day-^both 
lost ; and it was 

"' Rtaolvtdy That the question be taken in which State buildings shall be provided and 
erected for the residence of Congress, beginning with New Hampshire and proceeding in the 
order in which they stand." 

The vote was then taken separately on each of the thirteen States. New Jersey and Mary- 
land each received the votes of four States ; New York the votes of two States, no other 
State more than one. The subject was then postponed to the next day. 

October 7, 1783, various resolutions and amendments were offered, and the following were 
agreed to : 

** Htsolztdy That buildings for the use of Congress be erected on or near the banks of the 

Delaware, provided a suitable district can be procured on or near the banks 

FftUs of tlie of the said river for a federal town ; and that the right of soil and an 

Belftware. exclusive or such other jurisdiction as Congress may direct shall be vested 

in the United States. 

'* Resolved, That the place on the Delaware for erecting buildings for the use of Congress 
be near the falls. 

" Resolvtd, That a committee of five be appointed to repair to the falls of Delaware to view 
the situation of the country in its neighborhood and report a proper district for carrying into 
effect the preceding resolution." 

On the main point of these resolutions, that is agreeing to the place, the vote was strictly 
geographical, every, member north of Maryland (except Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts) voting 
for it, and all others against it. 

The next day (October 8) a motion was made to reconsider these resolutions, "in order to 
&X, on some other place that shall be^ more central, more favorable to the Union, and ahall 
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^ypnacb nemxfff to that jnstiee which is due to the southern States.*' The motion &iled. 
The location of the ** permanent residence" seems thus to have heen early and easily decided, 
bat subseqacnt events proved that this was only the beginning, not the end, of the contest. 
The subject was again introduced on the 17th of October, by the following resolution, 
offered by Mr. Geny, of Massachusetts, and seconded by Mr. Lee, of Virginia : 

** Whereas the resolutions of Congress of the 7th instant, to erect buildings for their use 
at or near the falls of the Delaware, are not satisfactory to a respectable part 6f the United 
States, five of which, on the 8th instant, voted for a reconsideration of the said resolutions ; 
and whereas Congress have no prospect of a general assent to any one place for their resi- 
dence, and there is every reason to expect that the providing buildings for the alternate resi- 
dence of Congress in two places will be productive of the most salutary effects, by securing 
the mutual confidence and affections of the States, and preserving the federal balance of 
power: It is therefore, 

Re$oloed, That buildings be likewise erectfi4 for the use of Congress at or near the lower 
ialls of Potomac or Georgetown ; provided a suitable district on the banks of the river can be 
procured for a federal town, and the right of soil and an exclusive jurisdiction, or such other 
IS Congress may direct, shall be vested in the United States." 

Whereupon a motion was made by Mr. Clark, of New Jersey, seconded by Mr. Peters, 
of Pennsylvania, as follows : 

" Whereas the motion now before the House, made by the honorable mover from Massa- 
chusetts, appears to involve in it important consequences to the Union, as to require a special 
and deliberate investigation, unconnected with any other subject, and ought not to be deter- 
nnned upon a motion immediately taken up, without previous notice thereof given to the 
States, as was the case in fixing a single federal town : Therefore, 

" Resdtcd, That the said motion be postponed to the first Monday in April next, and 
copies thereof transmitted to the executives of the several States." 

The amendment was lost, only three States, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
voting for it, and the consideration of the main question was postponed till the 22d. 

On the 20th, the motion to postpone was reconsidered, and Mr. Gerry's motion was taken 
up. Several amendments were proposed, and on the 21st the preamble and resolution passed 
in the following form : 

** Whereaa there is reason to expect that the providing buildings for the alternate residence 
of Congress in two places will be productive of the most salutary effects, by securing the 
mutual confidence and affections of the States : 

*' Resolved, That buildings be likewise erected for the use of Congress, at or near the lower 
iaOs of the Potomac or Georgetown ; provided a suitable district on the banks of the river 
can be procured for a federal town, and the right of soil, and an exclusive 
jurisdiction or such other as Congress may direct, shall be vested in the Falls of the 
United States ; and that until the buildings to be erected on the banks of Potomac. 
the Delaware and Potomac shall be prepared for the reception of Congress, 
thpir residence shall be alternately, at equal periods of not more than one year and not less 
than six months, in Trenton and Annapolis ; aud the President is hereby authorized and 
directed to adjourn Congress on the 12th day of November next, to meet at Annapolis on 
the 26th day of the same month for the despatch of public business.'* 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Car6Iina, voted in the affirmative; New York in the negative; New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware were not represented, only one vote being given from 
each of these States, but these were all in the negative. Not less than two delegates could 
csst the vote of a State. 

The question seemed thus to be again settled ; but the compromise effected resulted in 
nothing, for the experiment of holding the sessions of Congress alternately at Trenton and 
Annapolis was abandoned after a short trial, and the impracticable scheme of having two 
permanent seats of government was never carried into effect even so far as to erect public 
buildings either at the falls of the Delaware or the Potomac. 

Much sport was made in the newspapers of the plan of having two fedeial towns. One 
Writer, (Fnmcia flopkinson,^) alluding to the resolution of Congress, of the 7th of August, 
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to erect " an equestrian statne of General' Washington at the place where the residence of 
Congress should be established. " remarks that some persons suppose there may be a diffi- 
culty in carrying out this resolve if two seaU of government should be established. But h« 
suggests that so far from there being any. difficulty, it is easy ** not oniy to comply with the 
spirit of the resolve respecting the equestrian statue, but to make that very resolve condu- 
cive to the scheme of the two federal towns ;*' and in a lengthy communicatioii he describes 
how this may be effected. "The spirit and intention of the resolve respecting the equestrian 
statue,*' he observed, **was no more than this: that the said statue should always be 
where the House should sit. To effect which nothing more was necessary than to adjonrn 
the statue whenever and wherever they should adjourn the House, which might easily be 
done by mounting it upon wheels. But this was not all ; for if the horse should be con- 
structed of a large size, and framed with timbers like the hull of a ship, it would become a 
most convenient and proper vehicle to transport the members themselves, with their books, 
papers, &c., from one federal town to another." 

He alluded also to *' the enormous expense of building two federal towns when one 
might be sufficient for all purposes." To obviate this he proposed " that there should be 
two places of alternate permanent residence agreeable to the late resolve, and but one federal 
town ; which town should be built upon a large platform mounted on a great number of 
wheels, and be drawn by a great number of horses." 

On the 30th of October the following resolution was passed — Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina voting in the 
affirmative, and New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in the negative : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to repair to the lower falls of the Potomac, to 
view the situation of the country in the vicinity of the same, and report a proper district for 
caiTying into effect the resolution of the 21st of October ; and that the committee appointed 
on the 7th of October to report the most suitable place for erecting buildings for the accom- 
modation of Congress near the falls of the Delaware, be directed to report as soon as may be." 

The committee to go to the falls of the Delaware was Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, Mr. 
S. Huntington, of Connecticut, Mr. Peters, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Duane, of New York, and 
Mri Clark, of New Jersey. 

The members of the Potomac committee were Mr. Hawkins, of North Carolina, Mr. Gerry, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Carrol, of Maryland, Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, and Mr. Williamson, 
of North Carolina. It was also 

'* Resolved f That the President transmit to the executives of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, copies of the acts of Congress of the 7th instant, respecting build- 
ings to be erected for a federal town on the banks of the Delaware ; and of the acts of the 
21st instant, respecting buildings to be erected on the banks of the Potomac, for a second 
federal tewn, and the adjournment of Congress to Annapolis ; and that copies be also trans- 
mitted to the several other States in the Union." 

December 27, 1783, Congress being then in session at Annapolis, the committee to visit the 
falls of the Delaware reported that they had *' repaired to Trenton on the 6th of November 
last, and surveyed the ground from HowelVs Ferry to Lamberton, on the New Jersey side, 
and from the opposite points on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. That after a 
careful attention they deemed it expedient to report a district in each of the said States, that 
a preference might be given to the State which should secure the soil on the most- reason- 
able terms, and comply with the resolution of Congress respecting the jurisdiction ; that 
the district on the New Jersey side is at Lamberton, and the district on the Pennsylvania 
side is near the falls of the Delaware, beginning at a hill above the mills owned by Colonels 
Wilson and Bird, and extending a mile up the river." Also, **That the district which 
may be ceded and accepted by Congress for their permanent residence ought to be entirely 
exempt from the authority of the State ceding the same." 

April 14, 1784. The delegates of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
informed Congress that the legislature of said State, at their session in Februsxy last^ 
1784 passed the following resolution : 

'* Resolved, That the delegates of this State be, and they are hereby, mstmcted to 
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vae their ittflaence to obtain a recess of Congress as soon as the national business will pos- 
sibly admit It is Airtbo- voted, that the delegates of this State request that honorable body 
to adjourn and convene at Rhode Island in the course of the next year, or as soon as may 
be convenient, and that Congress be informed that if the aforesaid request shall' be acceded 
to, tliis State will prepare suitable buildings for their accommodation." 

And thereupon moved, 

* * That on the 26th day of May next the President adjourn this Congress until the 26th day of 
October next, then to meet at Newport, in the State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, and if a sufficient number of members to form a house should not then meet, that all 
the business before this Congress unfinished at the time of said a<ijoumment be referred to 
the United States in Congress who shall be assembled at said Newport on the first Monday 
in October next.*' 

On motion by Mr. Jefierson, seconded by Mr. Hardy, both of Virginia, the words " then 
to meet at Newport, in the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations," and the 
words **at said Newport," were struck out, all the members voting for striking them out 
except those from Rhode Island. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Montgomery, seconded by Mr. Hand, both from Penn- 
sylvania, to insert " to meet at Philadelphia," in lieu of the words struck out. This motion 
was lost, no one voting in favor of it except the Pennsylvania membera, and the one mem- 
ber present from North Carolina. 

Mr. Monroe, of Virginia, seconded by Mr. McHenry, of Maryland, moved to postpone the 
further consideration of the motion under debate, in order to take up the following : 

** That the States of Maryland and Virginia be informed that provided they will advance 

the United States pounds, for the erecting the necessary buildings for the reception of 

Congress at or near Georgetown, at the falls of the Potomac, it shall be allowed them in the 
requisitiona made on them for the year , by the United States in Congress assembled." 

This motion was not agreed to. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Kew Jersey, and Pennsylvania voted in the negative; Maryland, Virginia, and South Car- 
olina in the aflirmative ; Rhode Island and NorUi Carolina were divided. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Jefferson, seconded by Mr. Monroe, to insert ** Alexau- 
dfia," in lieu of the words struck oat. None voted in favor of this except the Virginia mem- 
bers. 

It was then, on motion of Mr. Beatty, of New Jersey, seconded by Mr. Sherman, of Con- 
necticntt 

" JKesafvei/, In lieu of the words struck out, to insert '*to meet at Trenton, in the State 
ef New Jersey, agreeably to theur act of the 21st of October last." 

The qneation being taken on the motion made by the Rhode Island delegates, as thus 
sBModed, it was lost. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey, voting in the affirmative ; Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
sad Sooth Carolina, in the negative ; and New York divided. 

April 26, 1784. A motion was made by Mr. McHenry, of Maryland, seconded by Mr. 
Mender, of Virginia, to postpone the business then before the House, in order to take up the 
Mlowing: 

" Baalmdy That as soon as a proper place shall be reported by the committee appointed 
Is view and report a proper place for a federal town at or near Georgetown, on the Potomac, 
and the soil and jurisdiction obtained as well for the town on the Potomac as that on the 
Ddaware, Con gress will forthwith proceed to erect such public buildings as may be neces- 
SBiy for their sessions, at the expense of the United States, out of the common treasury 
Ihttnsef ; that the foundations of the said buildings shall be laid at the same time, and no 
sam of money appropriated for the one unless an equal sum be appropriated for the other." 

The motion to postpone failed. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Hardy, of Virginia, seconded by Mr. Read, of South 
CaiDltna, to postpone the business under debate, to take np the following: 

" Whereas the resolution of the 20th of October last provides that Congress shall reside at 
TnotoQ and Annapolis alternately, at equal periods, of not less than six months, or more than 
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twelve, nntil the buUdings on the banks of the Potomac ana Delaware be ready for their 
reception; and whereas the delegates from Rhode Island, pursuant to instructions from 
that State, have moved a resolution that Congress adjonm to Newport, in the State of Rhode 
Island, from which it is evidently the sense of that State, that tbe resolutions for two federal 
towns should not be carried into efiect ; and whereas it appears to be tbe sense of a majority 
of tbe States in Congress assembled, by a motion from the State of Connecticut, forbidding 
the committee appointed to view the ground at or near Georgetown to proceed in that busi- 
ness, nntil the farther order of Congress, and by a motion for allowing tbe States of Mary- 
land and Virginia to advance pounds, for the purpose of erecting public buildings at or 

near Georgetown, and for giving them credit for the same in the requisition for the jear — ~, 
which last being negatived, amounts to a virtual repeal of the aforesaid act ; and as it will 
be expedient to fix on a situation the most central to all parts of the Union, for holding the 
sessions of Congress : 

*' Ruolvtd, That Congress hold their sessions in Annapolis, in the State of Maryland, nntil 
they decide on f^ome place for their permanent residence, and the neceseaiy public buildings 
be erected for their accommodation." 

The motion to postpone was again lost, so neither this resolution nor the preceding one 
was taken up for consideration. 

On the 27th day of May, 1784, the committee on the Potomac falls site reported : " That 
on the 20th instant the committee proceeded on the business mentioned, having been pre* 
vented during the winter by the inclemency thereof, and afterward by the sense of Congress. 
On the 21st the committee arrived at Georgetown, and viewed the banks of the river 
from that place to the lower falls, on the Maryland'side, and on the 22d, crossing to the Vir- 
ginia side, they viewed the banks as far up the river as McCloud*s ferry, four or five miles 
above the lower falls, recrossed the river and returned to Georgetown, on tbe Maryland side. 
The trees being leaved prevented the committee from a good view of the bsnks on either 
side, but from the best observation they could make, there did not appear to be a district 
suitable for a federal town between Georgetown and the ferry on either side of the Potomac, 
the banks and neighboring territoiy being much broken and unsuitable for the purpose. 

** The committee being thus disappointed in their expectations, upon Inquiry were informed 
that above the upper falls the banks are level and afforded pleasant prospects ; but Uiey were 
not authorized to view them. 

*' At Georgetown, however, a little to the northward of the buildings, is a rising ground 
somewhat broken, but pleasantly situated, and commanding good water as well as other 
prospects. At Tunks Town, about a mile and a half on the river below Georgetown, there 
is also a district which commands fine prospects. Some part of it is* low, but the residue is 
high and pleasant. The committee have ordered a plan of each of those districts to be taken 
and transmitted to Congress." 

On the 3d of June, a week after the presentation of the above report, Congress adjourned 
to meet at Trenton on 30th day of October, leaving the resolutions for erecting two federal 
towns, one near the falls of the Delaware, and another near the lower falls of the Potomac, 
unrepealed, but without having selected the site for either town. 

December 20, 1784. On motion of Mr. Howell, of Rhode Island, seconded by Mr. Jay, 
of New York, the following resolutions were adopted: 

^^Resolvedf That it is expedient that Congress proceed to take measures for prooaring 
suitable buildings to be Elected for their accommodation. 

*' Resolved, {by nine States^) That a sum not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars be 
appropriated for the payment of the expenses of erecting such buildings : Piwidedy ^ways. 
That hotels or dwelling-houses for the members of Congntss representing the different States 
shall not bo understood as included in the above appropriation. 

^* Resolved J That it is inexpedient for Congress at this time to erect public buildings for 
their accommodation at more than one place." 

The yeas and nays were not called for on these resolutions. 

December 23, 1784. An ordinance, (moved by Mr. Gerry, of Massaehosetts, and seconded 
Vy Mr. Howell, of Rhode Island,) for carrying into execution the resolutions of tbe 2UUi 
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iDsfant, and (or fixing upon a place for the residence of Congress until suitable buildings 
shall be erected for their accommodadon, was taken up, and the following paragraph beiug 
under debate — 

**That for this purpose three commissioners be appointed, with full powers to lay out a 
district of not less than two nor exceeding three miles sqaaro, on the banks of either side of 
the Delaware, not lower than Lamberton, nor more than six miles above it, for a federal 
town;*' 

A motion was made by Mr. Hardy, seconded by Mr. Monroe, both of Virginia, to strike 
oat the words, *'on the banks of either side of the Delaware, not lower than Lamberton, 
nor more than six miles above it," and in lien thereof to insert, " at Georgetown, uu the 
Potomac." 
This amendment was not agreed to, only the Virginia members voting for it. 
The ordinance, after sundry amendments, was finally agreed to on the same dav. in the 
following li'ords : 

**Be U ordained 6y tke UnUed States in Congress assembled, That the resolutions of the 20th 
instant respecting the erecting buildings for the use of Congress be carried into effect without 
delay ; that for this purpose three commissioners be appointed, with full power to lay out a 
district of not less than two nor exceeding three miles square, on the banks of either side of 
the Delaware, nor more than eight miles above or below the falls thereof, for a federal town ; 
that they be authorized to purchase the soil, or such part of it as they may judge necessary, 
to be paid at proper instalments; to enter into contracts for erecting and completing, in an 
elegant nsanuer, a federal house for the accoromodatioil of Congress, and for the executive 
offices t&reof ; a house for the use of the President of Cocgress, and suitable buildings for 
the residence of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Secretary at War, Secretary of Congress, 
Secretary of the Marine, and officers of the treasury; that the said commissioners be 
empowered to draw on the treasury of the United States for a sum nitt exceeding one hun* 
died thousand dollars for the purpose aforesaid ; that in choosiug a situation for the buildings 
due regard bo had to the accommodation of the States, with lots for houses for the use of their 
delegates respectively ; that on the 24tb day of December, instant, Congress stand adjourned 
to meet at the city of New York on the llth day of January following, for the despatch of 
pabiic bosiDees, and that the sessions of Congress be held at the place last mentioned until 
the buildings aforesaid shall be ready for their reception.'* 

The yeas and nays were not taken on the finnl vote on .the ordinance. On the motion by 
which New York was inserted as the place where Congress should meet until the federal town 
ootfae Delaware was ready, ail votes were in favor of it except two firom Pennsylvania, one 
fram Sooth Carolina, and oue from Georgia. * 

The next day, December 24, it was 

"Resolved, That Congress will proceed to the election of commissioners for carrying into 
exeeo^n the purposes mentioned in the ordinance of yesterday, on the 13th of January 
nexL" 

The first entry which appears on the journals respecting the election of the three conimis- 
lioDers provided for in the preceding ordinance is on theStb of February, 1785, when 
tbe order of the day being called for to proceed to the election, a motion was made by 1786 
Mr. Williamstm, and seconded by Mr. Sitgreaves, both of North Carolina, to postpone 
the order of the day to take up the following: 

**That the commissioners who may be appointed in pursuance of the act of 23d December, 
1784, bo instructed toeisamine such pUees on the river Delaware within the limits prescribed 
as may be purchased and such as they may judge proper for the site of the public buildings ; 
tocanse one or more -places to be surveyed on each side of the river; and report to Congress 
the situation and quantity of land offered there for sale, and the terms ou which the several 
tracts may bo purchased, properly authenticated by the different proprietors." 

Tbe motion to postpone was not agreed to, only one State, North Carolina, voting in the 
affirmative. 

A motMu was thon made by Mr. HcHenry, of Maiyland, and seconded by Mr. Foster, of 
New liampthiis^ ^ . 
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" That Congress do not proceed to tlie appomtment of commissioners to carry the ordinaDce 
for founding the said town into effect, till the delegates, representing the several States, can 
have time to consult, in a matter so important and momentous, the sense of their con- 
stituents." 

A question was made whether this motion was in order. This was decided in the affirma- 
tive, but no vote was taken on Mr. McHenry^s motion. 

On the 9th of February the order of the day for the election of the threo commissioners 
was postponed to the 10th, and on that day a motion was made by Mr. Foster, and seconded 
by Mr. Long, both from New Hampshire, for a further postponement, but it was lost, aud 
Congress procec^ded to the election. The ballots being taken, Philip JSchuyler, esq., was 
elected, having been nominated by Mr. W. Livingston, of New York. 

The next day, February 11, Mr. Philemon Dickinson and Mr. Robert Morris were elected 
the two remaining commissioners, the former having b^en nominated by Mr. Stewart, of 
New Jersey, aud the latter by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island. 

On the 10th of March a letter from Mr. Schuyler was read declining the office of com- 
missioner, and on the next day, on motion of Mr. Howell, of Rhode Island, and seconded 
by Mr. Beatty, of New Jersey, it was 

*^ Resolved, That Tuesday next be assigned for the election of a commissioner for carrying 
into execution the purposes mentioned in the ordinance of December 23, ]784, in the place of 
Philip Schuyler, esq., who has declined to accept that appointment." 

While the foregoing resolution was under debate, a motion was made by the delegates 
from Maryland to strike out "Tuesday," and insert "the first Monday in May," but this 
received only the votes of the delegates from Maryland and one of the delegates from Virginia. 

March 16, (Wednesday,) Mr. John Brown was elected a commissioner in the place of Mr. 
Schuyler. He was nominated by Mr. Beatty, of New Jersey. 

After the appointment of the three commissioners, nothing further appears to have been 
done by Congress for carrying into effect the ordinance of December 23, 1784, for building a 
federal town near the falls of the Delaware. The whole question with regard to a "per- 
manent residence " was allowed to rest for two years, when another effort was made to pro- 
vide for the erection of public buildings on the Potomac. 

On the 10th of May, 1787, a motion being made to adjourn from New York (where Con- 
gress was then in session) to Philadelphia, (where the convention for forming the new 
1787 constitution was about to meet,) a motion was made by Mr. Lee, of Virginia, 
and seconded by Mr. Huger, of South Carolina, to postpone the motion before the 
house to take up the following : 

"Whereas the convenient and due administration of the government of the United States 
requires that a permanent situation most central to all parts of the Union be established for 
holding the sessions of Congress : 

**Re8olvedy That the Board of Treasury take measures for erecting the necessary public 
buildings for the accommodation of Congress, at Georgetown, on Potomac river, so soon as 
the soil and jurisdiction of the said town are obtained, and that on the completion of the said 
buildings, Congress adjourn their sessions to the said federal town. * 

**Rtsotved, That the States of Maryland and Virginia be allowed a credit in the requisition 
of 1787, and in the arrearages due on past requisitions for such sums of money which they 
may respectively furnish towards the erection of the said buildings." 

The motion to postpone for the above purpose was lost, four States (Massachusetts, New 
York, Virginia, and Georgia) voting for it, and five States (New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and North Carolina) voting against it. Ouq member was present from 
Bhode Island and one from South Carolina. Both these voted in the affirmative, but under 
the rules it required at least two members to cast the vote of a State, and all questions were 
decided by States. 

On Monday, May 14, 1787, the federal convention, called "for the sole and express pur- 
pose of revising the articles of confederation " and " reporting such alterations and provis- 
ions as shall render the federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and 
the preservation of the Union," met in Philadelphia. In the draft of a federal government 
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snbmiUed hj Charlea Pincknly, of South Carolina, on the 29th of May, it in provided that 
the legtslatare of the United States shall have power ** to provide for the establishment of a 
teat of government for the United States, not exceeding — miles square, in which iiwy shall 
have exclusive jarisdiction.** On the 18th of August, in a proposition as to the powers to be 
vested in the legislature of the United States referred to the standing committee of eleven mem- 
bnm, was *'* the exclusive right of soil and jaripdiction over the seat of govornmont." On the 
5th of September, Mr. Bfearlj, from that committee, reported among the powers of Congress 
the power ** to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over said district, (not 
exceeding ten miles square,) as may by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of 
the legislature, become the seat of the government of the United States," which was passed in 
tbeafiinnative; and in these words this provision is found in the revised draft of Septem- 
ber 12. as well as in the final revision which was reported to the Congress of the confederation 
on the 17th of the same month, and by it referred to conventions of delegates to be chosen 
in the several States ; and the ratifications of nine States having been transmitted to Con- 
gress, were, on the 2d of July, 1788, referred to a committee to examiae the same and report 
an act for putting the Constitution into operation. 

After the adoption of the Constitution there was much discussion and a great variety of 
motions with regard to the place where the government, under the new form, should begin 
its operations ; it being supposed that the decision of this question would ultimately influ- 
eoce Congress in selecting a locality for the permanent seat of government 

July 28, 1788. The committee to whom were referred the acts of the several 1788 
States, which had been transmitted to Congress, ratifying the Constitution, having 
reported an act for putting the Constitution into operation, and the following paragraph hav- 
ing been debated and amended to read as follows: 

** That the first Wednesday in January next be the day for appointing electors in the 
several States which have, or shall before the said day have, ratified the said Constitution ; 
that the first Wednesday in February next be the day for the electors to assemble in their 
respective States and vote for a President ; and that the first Wednesday in March next be 
the time and the place for commencing proceedings under the said Constitution :" 

A motion was made by Mr. Edwards, of Connecticut, seconded by Mr. Williamson, of 
North Carolina, to fill the blank with ** Philadelphia." Six States, (New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina,) voted in the affirmative; 
four, (Massachusetts, New Tork, New Jersey, and South Carolina,) in the negative, and two 
(Delaware and Georgia) were divided ; so the motion was lost, not having received the assent 
of seven States. 

On the 4th of August unsuccessful motions were made to fill the blank with ** New Tork" 
and "Lancaster," but a motion to insert '* the town of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland," 
prevailed by a geographical vote, Pennsylvania to Georgia, (seven States) voting for it, and 
Kew Hampshire to New Jersey, (six States) against it. 

The next day a motion was made to reconsider the preceding resolution, but it failed, no 
State changing its vote. 

On the 6th a motion was made by Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, seconded by Mr. Lee, 
of Virginia, to strike out the words " the town of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland," and 
insert as follows : * 

"And whereas a central situation would be most eligible for the legislature of the United 
States, if such could be found in a condition to furnish in due time the accommodations 
necessary for facili rating public business, and at the same time free of weighty objections 
which might render it improper or unlikely to be the seat of government, either permaneiftly 
or until a permanent seat can be agreed on; and whereas the most effectual means of obtain- 
ing finally the establishment of the federal government in a convenient central situation is 
to leave the subject to the deliberate consideration of the future Congress, uninfluenced by 
nodne attachment to any of the places which may stand in competition for preference on so 
iuteresting a question, and unembarrassed by want of time and means to fix on and prepare 
the most proper place for this purpose ; and whereas the removal of the public offices must 
be attended with much expense, danger, and inconvenience, which ought not^to be incurred 
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bat with a well founded expectation of adTaatages that may ftilly counterbalance the Bame ; 
and whereas no such advantages can be expected from a removal to eaij place now in a 
condition to receive the federal legislature ; and whereas, in addition to the before-mentioned 
reasons, unnecessary changes in the seat of government would be indicative of instability in 
the national councils, and therefore highly injurious to the interests, as well as derogatory to 
the dignity of the United States : Therefore, 

''Resumed, That the city of New York, in the State of New Tork, be the place for com- 
mencinir proceedings under the said Constitution." 

A motion was then made by Mr. Williamson, of North Carolina, seconded by Mr. Read, 
of Pennsylvania, to postpone the motion before the House in order to take up the following : 

** Whereas it is proper that the seat of the new Congress and of the national government 
should be placed as near the centre of the Union as may consist with present accommoda- 
tion, in order that its influence and benefits may be equally felt by the great body of citizens 
throughout the United States, that members of Congress and other persons may approach it 
with equal coovenieuce from the opposite extremes, and that no species of partial favor may 
seem to have been extended to one extreme rather than to the other; and whereas the present 
residence of Congre-ss is far removed from the centre of the Union, whether population or 
distance are considered, since the new Congress is to consist of eight senators from States to 
the eastward of New York, and sixteen from States to the sputhward, and since there are to 
be ooly seventeen members in the House of Representatives from the eastern States, though 
there are to be forty-two members from southern States ; and since the distance to the seat 
of government in the extreme eastern State is hardly equal to one-third of the distance to 
the seat of government in the most southerly State ; and whereas it is to be desired that the 
new Congress may be convened in the same spirit of mutual accommodation which has 
hitherto appeared in all delil>erations respecting the new government, and that proceedings 
under the said goveroment may commence under the impressions of mutual confidence, with- 
out that general irritation and loss of time which must attend the removal from an improper 
situation, and without those painful apprehensions which will naturally arise from a measure 
that may seem to have originated in an undue regard to local considerations : Therefore, 

Resolved^ That the seat of the new Congress ought to be in some place to the southward 
of New York. 

The motion to postpone was lost ; Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Greorgia voting in the afRrmative, and New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and South Carolina in the negative. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, seconded by Mr. Bingham, of 
Pennsylvania, to amend by striking out the words *' New York, in the State of New York," 
and in lieu thereof inserting *' Philadelphia." Not agreed to ; the vote was the same as the 
preceding, except Georgia, which was divided. 

. A division of Mr. Tucker^s motion was then called for, and the vote being taken separately 
on the resolving clause and on the preamble, tbey were both passed ; the vote on each being 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
South Carolina, in the affirmative ; Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, in the negative ; and Georgia divided. 

August 13, 1788. The question was taken on agreeing to the act as amended by Mr. 
Tucker's motion of the 6th, and it was decided in the negative, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Nev York, and South Carolina voting for it ; Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, against it; Georgria divided; New Jersey was not represented, only 
one member being present ; he voted for \U 

The act *'for putting the Constitution into operation** was thus lost, and the question, 
therefore, was not now before Congress in any form. A new ordinance for the same purpose 
was introduced on the same day by Mr. Kearney, of Delaware, seconded by Mr. Contoe, of 
Maryland. This was the same as the previous one, with the omission of Mr. Tucker*s 
amendment of the 6th of August, and leaving the place for commencing proceeding^ under 
the new Constitution blank. A second reading was refused. 

August 26, 1788. The subject was again introduced, a new ordinance being now moved by 
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Mr. Sedginck, of Massacliusetta, seconded by Mr. Clarke, of New Jersey. This named 
New York, '* the seat of the present federal government, " as the "place for commencing^ 
proceedinf^ nnder the said Constitution." Mr. Mitchell, of Delaware, moved to insert Wil- 
mington instead of New York. The amendment and the original resotntion were both lost. 
The bone of contention was *'the place;" and it was only a disagreement about this that 
prevented the passage of an act for setting in motion the new government. 

September 2, 1788. Mr. Clarke, of New Jersey, seconded by Mr. Sedgwick, of Massachn- 
aetts, moved a new ordinance, providing that " the seat of the federal government at that 
lime," (the first Wednesday !n March, 1789,) should be "the place for commencing pro- 
ceedings under the said Constitution." This was lost, Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and South Carolina voting for it. 

Another ordinance was then moved by Mr. Edwards, of Connecticut, seconded by Mr. 
Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, in which no mention was made of any place for the meeting 
of Congress under the new Constitution. Mr. Irwine, seconded by Mr. Bingham, both of 
Pennsylvania, moved to insert "Lancaster;'* lost. The next day (September 3} Mr. 
Seney, seconded by Mr. Ross, both of Maryland, moved to insert "Annapolis ;" lost. 

September 4. The motion made by Mr. Edwards on the 2d being again read, a motion was 
made by Mr. Tucker, seconded by Mr. Huger, both of South Carolina, that the same be post- 
poned in order to take up the following: 

" Whereas, afler long deliberation on the subject of a new Constitution, so far as the 
agency of Congress is required to give it effect, there appears to be a diversity of sentiment 
with respect to the place for commencing proceedings under the said Constitution, which 
may prevent a speedy and definite decision thereon ; and whereas a further delay of the 
other essential parts of this business might be productive of much natioual inconvenience : 
Therefore, 

" Retolcedf That the first Wednesday in January next be the time for appointing electors 
in the several States which before the said day shall have ratified the said Constitution; 
that the first Wednesday in February next be the day for the electors to assemble in their 
respective States and vote for President ; and that the first Wednesday in March next be the 
time for commencing proceedings under the said Constitution, at such place as Congress 
shall hereafter appoint, or, failing such appointment, at the place which shall immediately 
before the last mentioned day be the seat of Congress." 

The question to postpone for the above purpose was lost, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and South Carolina voting in the affirmative ; Penn- 
sylvania, I>elaware, Maryland, and Virginia in the negative ; and Georgia divided. 

The question was then taken on the motion made by Mr. Edwards on the 2d September, 
and it was lost by the same vote as the last, except that Georgia, instead of being divided, 
voted in the negative. 

The effort to set the machinery of government in motion under the new Constitution was 
thus again defeated. No new attempt was made in Congress for a week, though probably 
frequent consultations were held among the members to effect an agreement, for when the 
subject was again introduced a unanimous vote was soon obtained. 

September 12, 1788. A motion was made by Mr. Lee, of Virginia, seconded by Mr. Gilman, 
of New Hampshire, in the words following : 

" Whereas longer delay in executing the previous arrangements necessary to put into 
operation the federal government may produce national injury : 

'* ResMved, [the time for the election, &.c., the same as in former motions, ] and the present 
seat of. Congress the place for commencing proceedings under the said Constitution." 

Mr. Carrington,* seconded by Mr. Madison, both of Virginia,* moved to strike out t^e 
words "and the present seat of Congress be the place," and add : 

*'And whereas it is of great importance that a government founded on the principles of 
conciliation and impartial regard to the interests and accommodation of the several parts of 
the Union should commence in a spirit corresponding with these principles, and under every 
ciiciimstaace calculated to prevent jealousies in one part of the Union of undue bias in the 
public councils or measores towards another part ; and it is conceived ihat these desirable 
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purposes will be much favored by tbe appointment of some place for tbe meeting of the new 
government more central than the present seat of Congress, and which will at the same 
time be more likely to obviate disagreeable and injurious discussions concerning the place 
must fit for the seat of federal business, until a permanent seat be established as provided 
for by the new Constitntion : 

** Risotvedt That be the place for cpmmencing proceedings under the new 

Constitution." 

This amendment was not agreed to. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia voted for it ; 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and South Carolina 
against it ; Georgia divided. Mr. Lee voted against it. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Kearuey, seconded by Mr. Mitchell, both of Delaware, 
to strike out the words '* and the present seat of Congress the place." This received only the 
vote of one member (Mr. Read, of Pennsylvania) besides the mover and seconder of the 
motion. 

Mr. Lee*8 resolution was then amended to read as follows : 

*' Whereas the convention assembled in Philadelphia pursuant to the resolution of Con- 
gress of the 21st of February, 1787, did on the 17th of September, in the same year, report 
to the United States in Congress assembled a Constitution for the people of the United States, 
whereupon Congress, on the 28th of the same September, did resolve unanimously, * That 
the said report, with the resolutions and letter accompanying the same, be transmitted to the 
several legislatures in order to be«eubmitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each State 
by the people thereof in conformity to the resolves of the convention made and provided in 
that case ;' and whereas the Constitution so reported by the convention and by Congress, 
transmitted to the several legislatures, has been ratified in the manner therein declared to be 
sufficient for the establishment of the same, and such ratifications, duly authenticated, have 
been received by Congress and are filed in the office of the Secretary : Therefore, 

** Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next be the day for appointing electors 
in the several States which before the said day shall have ratified the said Constitution ; that 
the first Wednesday in February next be the day for the electors to assemble in their respect- 
ive States and vote for a President ; and that the first Wednesday in March next be the 
time, and the present seat of Congress the place for commencing proceedings under the said 
Constitution." 

When the question was about to be put, the determination was postponed till the next day 
by Delaware, any State having a right, under the rules, to prevent the question being taken 
on any motion on the same day on which it was ** agitated and debated." On the next day 
(September 13) the vote was taken and the preamble and resolution passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. The States were all represented except Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, and 
North Carolina. In selecting a position so far north as New York, one object, probably, was 
to avoid all those localities which would come in competition before the new Congress as 
candidates for the permanent seat of government. 

All the debates in the old Congress and all the strife and rivalry among the States for 
establishing a permanent seat of government resulted in the passage of two resolutions pro- 
viding for building two federal towns, one at the head of tide-water on the Delaware, and 
the other at the head of tide-water on the Potomac, neither of which was either repealed or 
executed. Harmony and cordial consent could not be secured for any one location, and to 
establish two se(&ts of government. Congress to meet alternately in each, and the officers and 
national archives to move continually from one to the other, was clearly impracticable. 
With regard to the question of jurisdiction there was but little diversity of opinion. All 
parties seem to have agr^d that whatever place might be chosen for thereat of government, 
it would be necessary that exclusive jurisdiction should be vested in the United States, and 
the occurrenoes in Philadelphia on the 21st of June, 1763, probably aided to confirm this 
opinion. 
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HI. POWER IN OONORBSS OF EXCLUSIVE LEOISLATION. 

Tbe Const! tntion gave to Congress the power 'Uo exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over snch district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may hj cession of particu- 
lar States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of government of the United 
States.*' Though there was no provision on this subject in the articles of confederation, 
yet there can be no doubt that had a permanent seat of government been then established, 
Congress would have assumed exclusive jurisdiction. It was offered by several States, and 
the proceedings of Congress show clearly that it would have been accepted. In the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution the necessity for this clause was considered so evident 
that it seems to have been adopted without opposition. Not so in all the State conventions 
held for ratifying the Constitution. In New York it was argued that the plan of the federal 
city departed from every principle of freedom, and that it would become a place ** where 
men arc to live without labor upon the fruits of the labors of others," a "political hive 
where all the drones in the society are to be collected to feed on the honey of the land." 
'* Hallowed ground !" exclaimed another, **an Eden surrounded by a wall of adamant and 
gold, the wealth of the whole country flowing into it," and ** nothing so unclean as State 
laws to enter there." / 

In Virginia, Mr. Orayson feared that Congress might give exclusive privileges to merchants 
residing within the ten miles square, and that in process of time the whole commerce of the 
United States might be exclusively carried on by merchants residing within the seat of gov- 
ernment and those places of arms which might be purchased of the State legislatures. 

Mr. Mason thought there were few clauses in the Constitution so dangerous as that which 
gave Congress exclusive legislation within ten miles square. ** This ten miles square may 
set at defiance the laws of the surrounding States, and may, like the superstitious days of 
CRir ancestors, become the sanctuary of the blackest crimes." Patrick Henry entertaiued 
strong suspicions that great dangers must result from this clause, and he declaimed vehe- 
mently upon tyranny, standing armies, exclusive emoluments, and ambitious grasps at 
power. But a large miyority of the members in the State conventions thought with Mr. 
Madison, that this clause in the Constitution *' was one of the parts which would speak its 
own praise." 

In the Federalist Mr. Madison argued thus in favor of it: 

"The indispensabh necessity of complete authority at the seat of government carries its 
own evidence with it. It is a power exercised by every legislature of the Union, I might 
•ay of the world, by virtue of its general supremacy. Without it, not only the public 
authority might be insulted and its proceedings be interri^pted with impunity, but a depend- 
ence of the members of the general government on the State comprehending the seat of the 
government for protection in the exercise of their duty, might bring on the national councils 
•n imputation of awe or influence equally dishonorable to the government and dissatisfactory 
to the other members of the confederacy. This consideration has the more weight, as the 
gradual accumulation of public improvements at the stationary residence of the government 
would be both too great a public pledge to be left in the hands of a single State, and would 
create so many obstacles to a removal of the gfovernment as still further to abridge its neces- 
saiy independence. The extent of this federal district is sufficiently circumscribed to satisfy 
every jealousy of an opposite nature. And as it is to be appropriated to this use with the 
consent of the State ceding it ; as the State will no doubt provide in the compact for the rights 
and the consent of the citizens inhabiting it ; as the inhabitants will tind sufficient induce- 
ments of interest to become willing parties to the cession ; as they will have had their voice 
in the election of the government which is to exercise authority over them ; ^ a municipal 
legisUitnre for loca» purposes, derived from their own 6uffrHges,*will of course be allowed 
them ; and as the authority of the legislature of the Stete, and of the inhabitants of the ceded 
part of it, to concur in the cession will be derived from the whole people of the State, in 
their adoption of the Constitution, every imaginable objection seems to be obviated." 

In several of the States amendments were proposed, explaining or qualifying this clause 
of the Constitution, but no alteration has been made, and it now stands as it was originally 
adopted. 
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lis SRLECTIOSr OF A PERMANENT SEAT OF GOYEBNIIENT. 

Wben Congress remoTed to the pennaneni seal of goyamment, and was abont to legislate 
for the District of Columbia, it was objected that the people of the District bad conti&ned 
for an hundred years to live happily under their respective State governments, and that 
therefore it was not necessary for Congress to legislate at all on the subject. In reply, Mr. 
Harper (probably having reference to the occurrences in Phihidelphia on the 21st of June, 
1783) said: 

'* But the provision of the Constitution on this subject had not been made with this view. 
It was made to bestow dignity and independence on the government of the Union. It was 
to protect from such outrages as had occurred when it was differently situated, when it was 
without competent legislative, executive, and judicial power to insure to itself respect While 
the government was under the guardianship of State'^ laws, those laws might be inadequate 
to its protection"; or there might exist a spirit hostile to the general government, or, at any 
rate, indisposed to give it proper protection. This was one reason among others for the 
provisions of the Constitution, confirmed and canied into effect by the acte of Maryland 
and Virginia, and by the act of Congress." 



IV. PROCEEDIKOS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION FOR ESTABU8HING A PERMANENT SEAT 

OP GOVERNMENT. 

On the " first Wednesday in March," 1769, (the 4tb, ) the day appointed for "commencing 
proceedings " under the Constitution, several members of both houses assembled in 
1789 New York, but there was no quorum of the House of Representatives until the 1st of 
April, nor of the Senate until the 6th, on which last day the votes for President and 
Vice-President were opened and counted. On the 21st of April Vice-President Adams was 
** introduced to the chair" of the Senate, and on the 30th President Washington was 
inaugurated. The oath of office was administered by Ihe chancellor of the Stete of New 
York, after which the chancellor proclaimed, ** Long Hv6 George Washington, President of 
the United States,** The inaugural address was delivered, and the President, Vice-President, 
and both houses of Congress then proceeded to St. FauPs chapel, where divine service was 
performed by the^Kight Reverend Samuel Provost, chaplain of Congress. The new govern- 
ment was now organized. 

During the firpt session of Congress, resolutions of several State legislatures and numerous 
memorials and petitions were presented on the subject of the seat of government. Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia offered ten miles square within their respective States, and 
petitions were received from Trenton, in New Jersey ; Lancaster, Wright's Ferry, Yorktown, 
Carlisle, Harrisburg, Reading, Germantown, in Pennsylvania ; and Baltimore and George- 
town, in Maryland, representing their willingness to put themselves and fortunes under 
the exclusive legislation of Congress, and urging, with various degrees of eloquence and 
importunity, the salubrity, scenery, hospitality, facility of access, convenience of accom- 
modations, abundance of provisions, and other advantages afforded by their respective towns. 

While the subject was under debate in Congress, the weapons of ridicule and of argument, 
and in rhyme as well as prose, were employed by the newspaper press in advocating or 
opposing different locations. Two of these may be quoted as specimens of a class. The 
firrt was a burlesque on a petition from one of the towns in Pennsylvania, and ran thus : 

PETTnON. 

Whereas it is of consequence 
Congress should >iz its residence— 
That seat of honor and renown 
Ycleped long since the ** Federal Town"— 
The people of this pleasant borough, 
From a conviction just and thorough 
That there's no other situation « 
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Can equal ft in all the nation, 

Tonr honors do most humbly pray 

To make It yonr abode for aye. 

Natore prorideth here so ample, 

We only can select a sample 

Of what this blessed place affords, 

Enon^h to tempt a Honse of Lords! 

Where*er yon turn yonr wondering eyes, 

Ten thousand pleasing prospects rise ! 

The streams meandering through the vales ; 

**Blme HUU, " whose height the skies assuls ; 

The air salubrious, sweet and bracing, 

All fogs and noxious vapors chasing ; 

And as no mortal man can think 

But you all must eat and drink, 

Our marketo give, ye gods, such meat 

As ye in your own hotels eat. 

We've beef, and veal, and lamb, and mutton, 

As fine as e*er was table put on ; 

And dunghill fowls, wild ducks and widgeons, 

And snipea> and geeae, and quails, and pigeoosi 

Pheasants and ortolans, be sure, 

To please the daintiest epicure. 

Our Schuylkill gives us fish in plenty, 

Of sorts we reckon more than twenty ; 

As shad and alewives, pretty picking. 

Without a bone your throat to stick in ; 

That Schuylkill, theme of future song. 

Upon whose waves are borne along 

Two hundred thousand sacks of whoat» 

Transported in Musketo fleet— 

Musketo fleet ! Yes, here in peace. 

Congress may sit till time shall cease, 

Nor ships with horrid broadsides scare ^etOf 

Nor soldier with a gun come near 'em. 

At present we've three hundred houses, 

All filled with loving wives and spouses) 

Best timber, shingles, scantling, boaids, 

The neighborhood great store affords; 

We'll give you stones all veined with bhi6» 

And thank you when yon take them too ; 

But as for bricks , you pay for making. 

They cost us time and puns in baking. 

We've carpenters and masons good. 

As ever worked in stone or wood ; 

Artists in every kind of work, 

To build you houses In a j«rk. 

We've barbers, tailors, and shoemaken, 

Pie-women, hucksters, brewers, bakers ; * 

Taverns in plenty, too, abound, 

And here and there a church is found. 

Besides all these, there are *' ezteriofi,** 

We need not mention our superiors, 

Both for oonT«nienee and delight, 
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To crown the day stiA eke the night. 
Then come, good sin, make this jonr seal, 
Where nature's chokest boanties meet i 
The public good prompt! this petUion 
From yours, with rarerance and aubmisakm. 

The other was designed to ridicule the Belection of an interior and country position for Hie 
■eat of gOYemment 

TBS R17EAL RBTREAT. 

O, what a charming thiog, and pretty, 
To have a noble federal oity ! 

Surpassing, in few years to coine» • , 

All that history says of Borne } 
That ancient seat of arts and wan. 
The mother of eternal jars ! 
No4 near old ocean's margin built, 
Where blood by hogsheads may be spiU, 
Where ships which vomit sraoko and fixa 
' May force the people to retire ; 
May set a-scampering our patricians, 
Cursing all maritime positions. 
Besides, all seafxirt towns, we know. 
The floods of horrid vice overflow ; 
There busii^ess, noise, and dissipation* 
Distract the rulers of the nation ! 

There mom and noon, and midni|fht zevil% 

With a long list of syren devils— 

Balls, treats, and visits— «rts ci^oUng, 

Will set their wits and senses rolling. 

Till on the rocks of tempting beauty 

They shipwreck honor, truth, and duty. 

No, let OS to the woods repair. 

For peace and innocence dwell there ; 

There, in the times beyond the flood. 

When men were frugal, wise, and good* 

Beneath an oak or beeohen shado, 

The best of human Uws were made $ 

They wanted then no central station— 

Their Federal Hall the whole creation. 

Then let us to the woods repair. 

And build a federal city these. 

Where nature never fails to please. 

In hills and dales, and shrubs and lieeB ; 

Where ancient sages gathered knowledgSb 

Without the aid of church or college. 

Secluded from the noisy hive, 

^¥ho bnsinesa, arts, and pleasure drivi^ 

<* In the cool grot and nmssy cell" 

Where truih and inspiration dwell, 

Withont a bussing in our ears 

Of speculators* hopes and fears. 

What laws and statutes shall be maida 
To ]||p the baskei-making trade ; 
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To r^gnUte tlie ooaaky roada, 

And clear the neighborhood of toads ; 

To regulate the timo for hatching 

Hen's eggs, and shad and oyster catching | 

What time is best ta ring the swiiia. 

And other business in that line ; 

To bind in leagues of fixed opinion, 

The States who form this great dominion ! 

On the 27th of August, 1789, in the Hoose of Bepresentatiyes, Mr. Scott, of Penflsylrania, 
■oved '* that a permanent residence ought to be fixed for the general government of the 
United States at some convenient place as near the centre of wealth, population, and extent 
of tcrritorj as m&j be consistent with convenience to the navigation of the Atlantic ocean, 
and having due regard to the particular situation of the western country;" and moved to 
nake this motion the order of the day for the 3d of September. This was warmly debated, 
a number of members m^^ing the postponement of the subject till the next session. After 
fnll discussion, during which it was said that no question could have a greater tendency to 
produce broils and dissensions, and that the government, ill-cem^ited and feeble as it was, 
night not withstand the shock of such a measure, the motion was agreed to by a vote of 27 
to 83, and on the 3d of September the question was taken up and the whole subject of 
fixing on a place for the seat of government was thrown open for debate. On the 7th three 
resolntions were adopted by the House. The first, the one offered by Mr. Scott, and already 
given ; tihe second, offered by Mr. Goodhue, of Maine, *' that Uie permanent sest of the govern* 
aent of the United States ought to be at some convenient place on the banks of the river 
Susquehanna, in the State of Pennsylvania;" and the third offered by Mr. Fitzsimmons, of 
Pennsylvania, authorizing the President to appoint three commissioners to select and pur- 
chase the site on the Susquehanna, and to erect, within four years, soiteble buildings; and 
also authorizing a loan of a hundred thousand dollars for the purpose ; and on the 2Sl^ of 
September a bill pursuant to these resolutions was passed by a vote of 31 to 17. 

On the rame day the bill was taken up in the Senate, and amendmente were afterwards 
made which radically altered ite nature. On the 24th the location on the Susquehanna waS 
stricken out, and by the casting vote of the Vice-President the following words were inserted : 
"In the counties of Philadelphia, Chester, and Bucks, and State of Pennsylvania, including 
within it the town of Germantown, and such part of the Northern Liberties of the city of 
Philadelphia as are not excepted by the act of cession passed by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania.*^ On the 26th the bill passed, (yeas 10, nays 7,) and was returned as amended to Uie 
House of Representetives. 

In the House the contest had been almost wholly between the Susquehanna and the 
Potomac, and when the bill came back from the Senate so thoroughly altered, and only Hxnib 
days remaining till the time set for adjourning, strong efforte were made to postpone it to the 
next session. It was said that in all the long argumente which the question had drawn oni, 
the place fixed on by the Senate had never been mentioned, and that the question the House 
was now called to consider was entirely new. The reasons which influenced the Senate to 
decide in favor of the Delaware do not appear, as that body sat with closed doors. The 
House proceeded with the b^l, and the amendments of the Senate were agreed to on the 28th 
by a vote of 31 to 24, with a proviso, added on the motion of Mr. Madison, that the laws of 
Pennsylvania should continue in operation in the ceded district until otherwise provided by 
Congress. This proviso defeated the bill. It made action on it by the Senate again neces- 
sttcy, and when taken up the same day in that body ite further consideration was postponed 
tiU the next session. The next day (29th) Congress adjourned. 

rmsTLTAiriA act of cbssiov. 

'Wldle these pntpositions weio nnder debate in Congress, the assembly of Pennsylvania 
(<n tfao 4th of September, 1789} pasiad the following act offering to cede ton miles square and 
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exclusive legislation, except over ** the city of PhiladelphiB, the district of Southwark, and 
part of the Northern Liberties :" 

AN ACT to cede to the United States the right to exercise exclusive legislation over such dis- 
trict as may become the seat of government thereof within this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. It being directed and established by the Constitution of the United States thai 
the Congress thereof shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district, not exceeding ten miles square, as may by cession of particular States and 
the acceptance of Congress become the seat of goyernment of the United States, and the 
same appearing to be just and reasonable, and this house being willing to make such cession 
as aforesaid, over such district as may be chosen within this State for the purpose aforesaid: 

Sec. 2. Be it enacted^ and it i$ hereby enacted, by the reprtsentttives of the freemen of lAe 
Commonteealth of Pennsylvania, in general assembly met, and by authority of the same. That 
the right and power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district 
or part of this State, not exceeding ten miles square, as shall be accepted and located by the 
Congress of the United States, and become the seat of government thereof^ shall, so soon as 
such district shall be accepted, located, and become the seat of the said government, be, and 
the same hereby is, ceded to and vested in the said United States, and this State shall there- 
upon be, to aU intents and purposes, irrevocably divested thereof and of ali authority what- 
soever therein. 

Sec. 3. Promded, nevertheless, and it is hereby enacted and declared by the asUhiority 
aforesaid, That the power of exercising exclusive legislation in and over the city of Philudel- 
phia and the district of Southwark, and that part of the Northern Liberties included within 
a line running parallel with Vine street at the distance of one mile northward thereof from 
the river Schuylkill to the southern side of the main branch of Cohocksinck creek, thence 
down the said creek till it falls into the Delaware, (other than the marsh land, and so much 
of the adjoining marsh or fast land on the same side of the said creek as shall be necessary 
for the erecting any dams or works to command the water thereof,) shall be, and the same 
are hereby, excepted out of this grant and cession, and retained by this Commonwealth* 

VIRGINIA ACT OF CESSION. 

Before Congress met again the assembly of Virginia passed an act ceding to the United 
States .ten miles square in any part of the State that Congress might select, and reciting the 
advantages of a location on the banks of the Potomac above tide-water, in which the States 
of Penrsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia might participate, evidently referring to that part 
of Virginia which approaches near to Pennsylvania. The act was passed December 3, 1789, 
and is as follows : 

AN ACT for the cession of ten miles square, or any lesser quantity of territory within this 
State, to the United States in Congress assembled, for the permanent seat of the general 
government. 

I. Whereas the equal and common benefits resulting from, the administration of the gen- 
eral government will be best diffused, and its operations become more prompt and certain, by 
establishing such a situation for the seat of the said government as will be most central and 
convenient to the citizens of the United States at large, having r^ard as well to population, 
extent of territory, and a free navigation to the Atlantic ocean through the Chesapeake bay. 
as to the most direct and ready communication with our fellow-citizeus in the western fron- 
tier ; and whereas it appears to this assembly that a situation combining all the considera- 
tions and advantages before recited may be had on the banks of the river Potomac, above 
tide- water, in a country rich and fertile in soil, healthy and salubrious in climate, and 
abounding in all the necessaries and conveniences of life, where, in a location of ten miles 
square, if the wisdom of Congress shall so direct, the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland^ and 
Virginia may participate in such location : 
IL Beit therefore enacted by the general assembly. That a tract of country not exceeding 
n miles square, or any lesser quantity, to be located within the limito of the Stale, and In 
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any part thereof as Congress may by law direct, shall be, and the same is hereby, forever 
ceded and relinqaished to the Congress and govern ment of the United States, in fall and 
abflohite right and exclosive jnrisdiction, as well of soil as of persons residing or to reside 
thereon, parsnant to the tenor and effect of the eighth secUon of the first article of the Con- 
sUtntion of the government of the United States. 

III. ProMedf That nothing herein contained shall be construed to vest in the United 
States any right of property in the soil, or to affect the rights of individuals therein, other- 
wise than the same shall or may be transferred by such individuals to the United States. 

rV. And provided also. That the jurisdiction of the laws of this Commonwealth over the 
persons and property of individuals residing within the limits of the cession aforesaid shall 
not ceaae or determine until Congress, having accepted the said cession, sijall by law pro- 
vide for the government thereof, under their jurisdiction, in manner provided by the article 
of the Constitution before recited. 

ICARTLAKD ACT OF CESSION. 

An act of cession had been passed by Maryland nearly a year previously, (December 23, 
1788,) and is as follows : 

AH ACT to cede to Congress a district of ten miles square in this State, for the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Be k mdeied hif ike general aseemUg of Marglandt That the representatives of this State in 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, appointed to assemble 
st New York on the first Wednesday of March next, be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
nquired, on the behalf of this State, to cede to the Congress of the United States any district in 
this State, not esceeding ten miles square, which the Congress may fix upon and accept for 
the seat of government of the United States. 

Virginia also offered to advance $120,000 and Maryland (72,000 for the purpoees of tlie 
Jederal city, in case it should be established on the banks of the Potomac. 

At the second session of Congress proceedings for establishing the seat of govemr 
ment originated in the Senate. The bill left unfinished at the preceding session was 1790 
not again taken up, but a new one was introduced on the 3Ist of May, 1790, by Mr. 
Butler, of South Carolina, in which the place was left blank. On the 2d of June this bill 
was referred to a committee consisting of Mr. Butler, of South Carolina ; Johnston, of North 
Otfolina; Henry, of Maryland; Lee, of Virginia, and Dalton, of Massachusetts. On the 
bth the committee made the following report : 

"That, in their opinion, taking a combination of circumstances into consideration, the 
present session is a proper time for fixing on the permanent residence of Congress and the 
government of the United States ; and, after duo consideration, recommend that it be placed 
on the eastern or northeastern bank of the Potomac. 

"Tour committee further recommend that such sums of money as may be offered by the 
States for the carrying this bill into effect may be accepted of; then the bill will read thug: 
'*And to accept grants of money or lands.* Your committee were of opinion that Congress 
ean best determine the time to be allowed for completing the buildings. 

**With respect to the temporary residence of Congress, your committee, after weighing all 
circmnstanees, consider the ground of choice to be so narrowed as to be fully in view of the 



** Tour committee recommend that the Senate should agree with all the other parts of the 
hOL" 

The opinion of the Senate was taken whether it be expedient, at this time, to determine upon 
any pbu» for the permanent seat of the government, and it was decided in the negative by 
the casting vote of the Vice-President. It wa^then ordered thai the consideration of the bill 
be FMumed, the report of the committee being rejected. 

A motion to insert ** the easterly bank of the Potomac *' was negatived by a vote of 9 to 
IS. "Baltimore " was proposed, and losi^yeae 7, nays 17. " Wilmington, in the State of 
DeUware,** was also moved and disagreed to. Several motions to postpone were made, also 
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a motion to reject the first enacting claosei bat none wen agreed to. Without oomiag to 
any decision, a motion to adjourn was carried. 

The 8u>)ject was not resumed till the 28tb of June. On that day, the Seaate having undar 
consideration a resolve of the House of Bepresentatives of the 11th of June, *' That when 
the two houses shall adjourn the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Bep* 
resentatives do adjourn their respective houses to meet and hold their next session at the 
town of Baltimore," a motion was made and carried to postpone the consideration thereof ta 
take up the ** bill to determine the permanent seat of government of the United States." 
The Senate then resumed the second reading of the bill. 

The representation of John 0*Donnel1, in behalf of himself and others, citiaens of Balti* 
more town, stating that town to be exceedingly commodious and eligible for the peimaoemk 
seat of government of the United States, and the representation of Robert Peters, in behalf 
of himself and other freeholders and other inhabitants of Qeoi^town, for the same purpoae^ 
were severally read. A motion to insert *' Baltimore" in the bill was again made and 
rejected — yeas 10, nays 15. It was then moved to insert the following words : 

*' On the river Potomac, at some place between the months of the Eastern Branch and the 
Connogocbeague, be, and the same is hereby, accepted for the permanent seat of the govern* 
ment of the United States : Providtd, nevertheleMS, That the operation of the laws of the 
State within such district shall not be affected by this acceptance until the time fixed for the 
removal of the government thereto, and until Congress shall otherwise by law provide.*' 

This passed by a vote of 16 yeas, 9 nays. The members voting in the negative were 
Messrs. Wingate, of New Hampshire ; Dalton and Strong, of Massachusetts ; Stanton, of 
Rhode Island ; Ellsworth and Johnson, of Connecticut; King and Schuyler, of New York ; 
and Paterbon, of New Jersey. '* The place" was now determined upon, and this clause 
formed a part of the act finally adopted by both houses of Congress and approved by the 
President, and aft6r further amendment and an ineffectual motion tn strike out the words 
*' between the mouths of the Eastern Branch and the Connogocbeague," and insert "within 
thirty miles of Hancock town," the bill passed on the Jst day of July by a majority of onl/ 
two ; 14 voting in the affirmative and 12 in the negative. The vote was as follows : 

Keas.— Langdon, New Hampshire ; Elmer, New Jersey ; Maclay and Morris, PennsyU 
vania : Bassett and Read, Delaware ; Carroll and Henry, Maryland ; Lee and Walker, Yir- 
giiua; Hawkins and Johnston, North Carolina; Butler, South Carolina; Gnnn, Georgia. 

Najfi. — Wingate, New Hampshire ; Dalton and Strong, Massachusetts ; Foster and Stan- 
ton, Rhode Island ; Ellsworth and Johnson, Connecticut ; King and Schuyler, New York } 
Paterson, New Jersey ; Izard, South Carolina ; Few, Georgia. 

July 2, 1790. The bill **for establishing the temporary and permanent seat of the gor- 
ernment" which had passed the Senate was read twice in the House and committed. 

July 6. In Committee of the Whole Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, moved that the word 
Potomac should be struck out and a district to include the town of Baltimore be inserted ; 
seconded by Mr. Burke. The subject was again fully debated with regard to the ** temporary** 
as well as '* permanent" seat of government. Mr. White, of Virginia, observed that if tbia 
house was alone to be consulted on the principle of accommodation, Baltimore might 
answer ; but when it is considered that this bill originated in the Senate, and in which thia 
place has been repeatedly rejected, it is evident that if the clause is struck out the bill will 
be lost Mr. Lee, of Virginia, insisted that Baltimore is as far south as the place proposed, 
besides being exposed by its frontier position on the sea ; we are not confined by the lnll« 
said he, to a particular spot on the Potomac, but may ^x. on a spot as far north as the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut wishes. Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said there was no political 
necessity for removing the temporary seat of government from New York to Philadelphia. 
The measure would excite the most turbulent passions in the minds of the citizens. He 
thfMight it a very extraordinary measure. It is calculated to arrest the funding system and 
throw everything in confusion. If the bill is passed in its present form Congress will jiever 
leave Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lawrence, of New York, wished the motion might succeed. He objected to the plaee 
proposed for the. permanent leaidence. By the bill it ia eonoeded that thr.plaoe i& not i^ 
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prwunt » suitable poaitioii. By what magio can it be nuUle to appear it will be more j^eper 
at the end of tea yean f He adyerted to the fondixiff busiDesB, and other important mitiiMin 
which lemain to be decided on/ and rwy strongly intimated that these qaestions were to be 
detanuned afreeablj to the fikte of this biU. 

Mr. Stone, of Maryland, said all the qnestion of difference seemed to be whether Baltimoie 
or the Potomac shall be the seat of goTemment If the amendment now proposed should 
take places nothing would be done and the bosiness will be left in a Tery inaaspicions state. 
He was, thereforsb resolved not to be drawn off by any motion, amendment, or modification 
of the bill whatever. As a Marylander, he woald, if he saw a prospect of saccess, vote Str 
the town of Baltimore, bnt as it respects the United States he should vote for the Potomac 
He considered the snly'ect as one of the most painful and disagreeable that could be agitated, 
and ha wished to have the business finally and unalterably fixed. 

Mr. Seney, of Maiyland, said the interests of Maryland were to be sacrificed to those of te 
two a^ioining States, and, however flattering it may seem to Maryland to ^ tho seat ef 
goveoimeBt on her side of the Potomac, the real advantages were in a great measure nnga- 
toiy, as it would be but a very small portion of that State that could reap any benefit there- 
Sam i the real advantages would undoubtedly result to Pennsylvania and Virginia. Besides, 
after the government shall have remained ten years in Philadelphia, the probability of quit- 
ting it for the Potomac appeared to be veiy slight indeed. 

Mi. Scott, of Pennsylvania, observed that from the town of Baltimore there was no walar 
conveyance to the interior, but from the proposed site on the Potomao there are two hun* 
died miles navigation directly into the heart of the country. 

Mr. Mailison, of Virginia, said if any arguments could be brought against the proposed 
place on the Potomac it is its being too far northward ; for the mileage south of the Potomac Is 
12,78^ miles, to the north of it 12,42S. If to this Rhode Island be added, it will not be moie 
than equaL We have it now in our power to procure a southern position. We should haaatd 
lothiag. If the Potomac is struck out are yon sure of getting Baltimore ? May no other 
place be proposed 7 Instead of Baltimore is it not probable Susquehanna may be inserted ; 
peihape the Delaware? Make any amendment and the bill will go back to the Senate. He 
uged not to consent to any alteration, lest the bill be wholly defeated and the prospect of 
eblaiaing a southern position vanish forever. 

Mr* Gerry, of Massachusetts, regretted that the subject of establishing the permanent seat 
si govenunent had been brought forward, for it is very evident that it has had a very per- 
niciove iaAnence on the great business of funding the public debt. If the present bill is 
carried into execution a very great uneasiness will ensue. Those States who think that they 
shaB be injuied, it cannot be expected will then acquiesce. He adverted to the sacrifices 
which the northern States are ready to make in being willing to go so far south as Baltimore, 
and contended that their explicit consent ought to be obtained before they are dragged stSQ 
farther south. He ridiculed the idea of fixing the government at Conogocheagoe, and did 
not think there was any serious intention of going to this Indian place. He considered Ac 
whole business as a mere manosuvre. Baltimore holds out the only prospect of a permanent 
seat of government. 

Mr. Vining, of Delaware, attributed the embarrassments of public business to the assump- 
tisn of State debts, and not to the subject of residence. 

The committee rose and reported progress. 

The bill was again debated in Committee of the Whole the next day, July 7. Mr. White, 
of Virginia, adverted to the situation of the proposed place on the Potomac, and said that a 
line from the Atlantic east and west to the extreme point mentioned in the bill would inter* 
sect the State of New Jersey and include the whole of Delaware and Maryland. He observed 
that after the present ferment is subsided the position will be considered as a permanent 
bond of uatoD, and the eastern States will find their most essential interests promoted by the 
mcMue. He adverted to the trade of Massachusetts, which he said was greater to Virglliia 
tkaa Co the whole Union besides. 

The qnestion being pnt for striking out **Potomac," and insertmg " Baltimore,** it was 
■igathred, ^ to 37. r^ T 
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Bvnanl other ^mendiiients were offered and negstiTed withoat a dirisioii. Mr. Borka, of 

.fihroUi Caiolinat then made the following motion: "That the seat of government should 
lemain in New York two years from last May ; and from the expiration of that time to the 
year 1800 that the seat of government should remain in Piiiladelphia.'* Before the qneBtion 
was taken the committee rose. 

Jnly 8, 1790. Mr. Bnrke*s motion, after debate, was negatived, as was also a motion 
offered by Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, to erase the words '*at which place the ensning 

. session of Congress should be held." The committee then rose and reported the bill without 
any amendment 
July 9. The bill was taken up in the House and a variety of amendments were offered, but 

.none were agreed to, a majority of the members being in favor of the bill, and not willing to 
risk its passage by any amendment whatever. Mr. Boudinot, of New Jersey, moved to 
akrifce out '* Potomac," and insert ** Delaware;" yeas 22, nays 39. Mr. Ames, of Massaefan- 
satts, n^oved to strike out ''Potomac," and insert ''Germantown;" yeas 22, nays 39. Mr. 

• Smith, of Maryland, moved to strike out " Potomac," and insert *' between the Potomao and 
the Susquehanna;" yeas 25, nays 36. Mr. Lawrence, of New York, moved to strike oat 
"Potomac," and insert ''Baltimore;" yeas 26, nays 34. Mr. Gerry, of MBssachuselli, 
moved to strike out the words " purchase or ;" yeas 26, nays 3&. Mr. Gerry move^ to insert 

. a clause which should limit the commissioners in the expense to the sum to be appropriated 
by the bill; yeas 26, nays 33. Mr. Lawrence moved to add these words, "provided the 

. bnildings shall not exceed the sum of dollars ;" yeas 26, nays 32. Mr. Gerry OMVod 

that the words " three commissioners op any two of them " be struck ont ; jreas and nays not 
given. Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, moved that the whole of the fifth section be stroek 
ont ; yeas 28, nays 33. Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, moved to strike out "the first Mon- 
day in December next," and to insert " the first Monday in May, 1792;" yeas 28, nays 32. 
Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, moved that " December" be stroek out before the word "next," 
and "May" inserted; yeas 28, nays 33. Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, moved that the 

. words "at which place the next session of Congress shall be held " be stroek out ; yeas 96, 
nays 33. Mr. Smith, of Maryland, moved an amendment by which the public offices sboold 

. be removed to the Potomac previous to the year 1800, provided the buildings shonld be pre- 
pared for their reception before that time ; yeas 13, nays 48. Successive motions were then 
made that the bill be read a third time on Monday next ; that it be read a third time to-mor- 
row ; that the house now adjouro ; all of which were negatived. Every effort either to defeat 
or postpone the bill being found unavailing, a direct vote was now taken, and it was car- 
ried by 32 yeas to 29 nays, llie vote was as follows : 

Yem$, — ^Messrs. Cadwalader and Sinnickson, of New Jersey ; Clymer, Fitisimmons, Hait- 

, ley, Heister, Muhlenberg, Scott and Wyncoop, of Pennsylvania ; Vining, of Delaware ; Car- 

. roll, Contee, Gale and Stone, of Maryland ; Brown, Coles, Griffin, Lee, Madison, Moave, 
Page, Parker and White, of Virginia ; Ashe, Bloodworth, Sevier, Steele and Williamson, of 
Korth Carolina; Sumter, of South Carolina; Baldwin, Jackson and Matthews, of Georgia. 
JWsf «• — Messrs. Foster, Gilmer and Livermore, of New Hampshire ; Amos, Gerry, Good- 
hue, Grout, Leonard, Partridge, Sedgwick and Thatcher, of Massachusetts; Hnntingtom, 

' Sherman, Storgis, TrombuU and Wadswortb, of Connecticot ; Benson, Floyd, Hathom, 
Lawrence, Sylvester and Van Rensselaer, of New York ; Boudinot and Schureman, of New 
Jersey ; Seney and Smith, of Maryland ; Burke, Smith and Tucker, of South Carolina. 

The bill was approved by President Washington on the 16th of July, 1790, and thus ended 
the seven years* struggle for the seat of government. The following is a copy of the act : 

AN ACT for establishing the temporaiy and permanent seat of the government of the Unitod 

States. 

Sectioh I. Beit enacted by the Senate and Houee of Remeuntaiives of the Vmted StaUo of 

America in Congreee aeeemlded^ That a district of territory, not exceeding ten miles sqaave, 

to be located as hereafter directed, on the river Potomac, at some place between the mauiha of 

..the Eastern Branch and Concgocheague, be, and the same is hereby, accepted fSor the panna- 

nent seat of the goveroment of the United States : Ptow/ded^ nevertkeUos, That the opant&on 
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•r the knw of the State within sach distxiet shall not he affected by this aoeeptanee nntil the 
time fixed for the removal of the goremment thereto, and nntil Conc^rees shall otherwise by Isw 
provide* 

Bic. 3. And b» it fkrther enaeied. That the President of the Umted States be antfaorised to 
appoint, and, by supplying vacancies happening from refusals to act or other causes, to keep 
in eppolntment, as long as may be necessary, three commissioners, who or any two of whom 
sb.iU, under the direction of the President, survey, and by proper metes and bounds define 
aad limit a district of territory, under the limitations above mentioned ; and the district eo 
defined, limited, and located shall be deemed the district accepted by this act for the per* 
manent seet of the government of the United States. 

Bbg. 3. And he U emaeiedj That the said commissioners, or any two of them, shall have 
power to purchase or accept such quantity of land on the eastern side of the said river, 
within the said district, as the President shall deem proper for the use of the United States, 
sod, according to such plans as the President shall approve, the said commissionery, or any 
two of them, shall, prior to the first Monday in December, in the year one thousand eight 
handled, provide suitable buildings for the accommodation of Congress and of the President, 
nd for the public offices of the government of the United States. 

ScG. 4. And be it emaeted^ That for defraying the expense of such purchases and buildingB, 
the President of the United States be authorized and requested to accept grants of money. 

Sbc. 5. And he it &nnet§d. That prior to. the first Monday in December next, all offiees 
attached to the seat of the government of the United States shall be removed to, and 
otil the said first Monday in December, in the year one thousand eight hundred, shall 
leoMin at the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, at which place the session 
sf CoDgresB next ensuing the present shall be held. 

SfiC. 6. And be it enueted. That on the said first Monday in December, in the year one 
thowand eight hundred, the seat of the government of the United States shall, by virtue of 
this act, be transferred to the district and place aforesaid. And all offices attached to the said 
ssat of government shall accordingly be removed thereto by their respective holders, and 
ihall» after the said day, cease to be exercised elsewhere, and that the necessary expense of 
Bttch lEBOval shall be defrayed out of the duties on imposts and tonnage, of which a sufficient 
sun is hereby appropriated. 

Approved July lt>, 1790. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Pruideut of the United Stnte$* 

Mr. Jefferson, in his bitter reflections on Hamilton, in tbe introduction to '* the Anas," 
niates the following incident as influencing the passage of the bill. The statement was 
written twmty eight years ajfler the vote, and mnst therefore be received as a " recollection," 
end not as a contemporary document. It mentions " tbe influence Hamilton had established 
ever the eastern members," as one of the means by wfa^ch the measure was carried, yet the 
lecerd shows that no eastern member in the House of Representatives, and only one in the Sen- 
ale, (and no member from his own State in either house,) voted for it; while there were ^ve 
votes in the south (besides two in Maryland) against it, among which was that of Smith, of 
Beiith Carolina, whom Jefferson classed with the eastern members, as one of the ** principal 
gamblers" in the interest of Hamilton, and one of his '* votaries" in his schema of ** cormp- 
tioB." flee Jefferson's Works, vol. 9, pages 92-95, edition published by order of the Joint 
Gonaittoe of Congress on tbe Libo^ry. The extract is as follows : 

**1 ntemed liom that mission [to France] in the first year of the new government, hav- 
mg landed in Virginia ia December, 1789, and proceeded to New York in March, 1790, to 
eater on the office of Secretary of State. • • • This game [the bill for funding and pay- 
ing the certificates of indebtedness] was over and another was on the carpet at the moment of 
■7 Mfival ; and to this I was most ignorantly and innocently made to bold the candle. This 
fiscal nanosavre is well known by the name of the assumption [of State debts. ] This raeas- 
aie pwd n ced the most bitter and angiy contest ever known in Congress before or since the 
makn o#iha Statee. I arrived in the midst of it. But a stranger to the ground, a stranger 
la the Mtsn «ii it, m> long absent as to have lost all familiarity with the subject and as yet 
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unaware of its object, I took so concarn in it. The ^reat and trying qdettion, bowonov vas 
kMt IB tbe Hoase of BepreseDtatiTes. So high wora the feuda excited by thin subjaefc, thai 
on its rejection business was suspended. Congress met and adjourned from day to di^ 
without doing anything^ the parties being too much out of temper to do business together. 
The eastern members particnlarl j, who with Smith, from Sonth Carolina, were the principal 
gamblers in these scenes, threatened a secession and dissolntion. Hamilton wm in despair. 
As I was going to the President's one day, I met him in the street. He walked me back- 
wards and forwards before the President's door for half an hour. He painted pathettcaMj 
the temper into which the legislature had ^eea wrought ; the disgust of those who wefo 
called the creditor States ; the danger of the secession of their members, and the sepaiatiQa 
of the States. He observed that the members of the administration onght to act in concert 
That though this question was not of mj department, yet a common duty should make it m 
oommon concern ; that the President was the centre on which all administrative questk>nt 
nltknately rested ; and that all of us should rally aronnd him, and support, with joint effwta^ 
meaaores approved by him ; and that the questi<m having been lost by a small mi^rity only, 
it was probable that an appeal from mo to the judgment and discretion of some of my frienda 
might effect a change in the vote, and the machine of government, now suspended, might 
be again set into motion. I told him that I was really a stnnger to the whole subject; that 
not having yet informed myself of the system of finaslices adopted, I knew not how far thia 
waa a neceseary sequence ; that undoubtedly, if its rejection endangerod a dissolutioii of oar 
Union at this incipient stage, I should deem that the most unfortunate of all consequeiieBa, 
to avert which all partial and temporary evils should be yielded. I proposed to him, how- 
ever, to dine with me the next day, and I would invite another friend or two, bring them 
into conference together, and I thought it impossible that reasonable men, consulting together 
oooly, could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, to form a compromise which was to 
save the Union. Tbe discussion took place. I could take no part in it but an ezhortatoiy 
ooa, because I was a stranger to the circumstances which should govern it But it waa 
finally agreed that whatever importance had been attached to the rejection of this propoai* 
tion, the preservation of the Union and of concord among tbe States was more important *ad 
that therefore it would be better that the vote of rejection should be rescinded ; to effect whiek 
some members should change their votes. Bu( it was observed that this pill would be 
peculiarly bitter to tbe southern States, and that some concomitant measure should be 
adopted, to sweeten it a little to them. There had before been propositions to fix tbe seat of 
government either at Philadelphia or at (Georgetown, on the Potomsc ; and it was thought 
that by giving it to Philadelphia for ten years, and to Georgetown permanently afterwarda, 
this might as an anodyne, calm in some degree the ferment which might be excited by the 
other measure alone. So two of the Potomac members ( White and Lee, but White with a revul* 
flion of stomach almost convulsive) agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to 
canry the other point. In doing this, the influence he had established over the eastern mea»- 
hers, with the agency of Robert Morris with those of the middle States, efi^oted his side of 
the engagement, and so the assumption was passed, and twenty millions of stock divided 
■oiong favored States and thrown in as a pabulum among the stock-jobbing herd." 

Mr.. Madison, in a letter to Washington, dated November 20, 170), refers to a conversalioii 
with Mr. Morris, by which ho (Mr. Madison) was satiitfied that the vote of Pennaylvaaia 
'' would be thrown iu favor of tbe Potowmac. " In a letter to Edmund Pendleton, dated JoiM 
22, 1790, Mr. Madison, remarks that " the affairs of the State debts has been the great aoniea 
of delay and embarrassments, and firom the leal and perseverance of iu patrons, threatena a 
vary unhappy issue to the session, unless some accommodation shoiUd be devised. The buai* 
naas of the seat of government is become a labyrinth. We are endeavoring to keep the pre- 
tensions of the Potowmac in view, and to give to all the circumstances that occur a turn favora- 
ble to it If any airangements should be made that will answer our wishea, it will be tiM 
effect of a coincidence of causes as fortuitous as it will be propitions." In a letter to JaoMa 
Monroe, dated July 4, 1790, Mr. Madison refers to the vote in the Senate ** fixing the penoa- 
nent seat of government on tbe Potowmac, and the temporary at Philadelphia," and tlie diiB* 
culties of its passage in the House such as to make its sacoesa a *'fortuitoaa ooineidanBa of 
circumstances which might never happen again." ^^-^^^^^^^ ^y GoC 
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V» Aly dobai6» on Ibis rabjeet whieh lukTe bMB p rowr ved ara thoM in the Howe of 
BepnwatatiTcs — the Contine&tel ODng:raM durio|^ the whole of iu iBontinaance, and the 
8«nto wntil 1794, haTiDg^ eat with closed doon. The nameroiui preambles and reeolatioas 
ofoad, and many expressions need in debate, show that the question was regarded as one 
of Yitid tntersat. Mr. Scott, of Maryland, thooght *' the fntare tranqniliity and well-being of 
the United States depended as mnch on this as on any other question that ever had or conld 
oone before Congress." Mr. Jaekson, of Qeorgia^ said **ttpon this subject depended the 
» oi the Union." Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, believed it would ** involve as many 
I SB the human heart conld display." Mr. Lee, of Virginia, was of opinion that '* the 
qnsstkm is to be settled whieh mnst determine whether this government is to exist for ages 
or be disponed among eontending winds." Mr. Stone, of Maryland, ** considered the sob* 
jeet as one of the most painful and disagreeable that could l)e agitated, and he wished to 
have the bnainess finaUy and unalterably fixed." 

Apart from local feelings and sectional prejudices it was admitted generally, as a leading 
priwaple in the debates, that the seat of government ought to be on some navigable river 
about midway between Maine and Georgia, and as far west as consistent with a convenient 
Boeess to ttm AUamic ocean ; and the chief points of the discussion were diiected to examin* 
iag and vrging the eomparative advantages of the Susqnehaana and tlie Potomac Both 
eentnl, both flowing into the Chesapeake bay, and both reaching into the interior, the 
daioMof each were pressed with equal earaestness, and the final decision in favor of the 
position seiocted was by a minority of only two in the Senate, and three in the House of 
Bepieoentatives. The question was thus settled after having been agitated seven years i 
sad Ifao pvaeise spot was not now fixed on, but a line of some eighty miles long on the Poto- 
Btae was given npon which the President was anthoriied to select the site. If it was so 
fiSeak at thai day to determine on a place for the seat of government, and the discussion 
mvohred so much sectional feeling and angry controversy, how utterly hopeless would be 
ihe proapaet of coming to any agreement, with tlie difficultieB increased a thousand fold« 
ihoold the attempt ever be made to choose a new location. 

The subject was now in the hands of the President. He was at liberty to locate the seai 
ef govammoDt on tlie Potomac river anywhere between the Eastern Branch (on which the 
ctly of Washington now stands) and the Co^nogocheague, which flows into the Potomac ai 
WilSaasaport. He might place it on tide-water, or at the Little or Great Falla, or at Har^ 
pcr^s Ferry, or west of the Blue Ridge mountains. Some remarks in the debates intimate 
that a location on the western part of this line was had principally in view. Mr. Madison 
said: " The position contemplated on the banks of the Potomac is considerably farther from 
tido-water than the place propoeed on the Susquehanna." '* If we regard their oomparalive 
aitnalioaa westwardly, the spot on the Potomac is ahnost as much farther to the west as it Is 
distant inm the proposed spot on the Susquehanna. " ' * The two places are in the same latip 
tade." Mr. Senev obeerved : ** However flattering it may seem to Maryland to fix the seat 
ef gownment on her side of the Potomac, the real advantages would undoubtedly result to 
Psnasylvania and Viiginia." And the act of cession from Virginia alloded to a site on the 
Petomao " above tide-water," the advantages of which would be common to the three States, 
Pennsylvania.. Maryland and Virguiia* 

Prsndent Washington, " after duly examining and weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the several situations within the lindta" assigned by the law, 1791 
■ade known the location of " one part" of the district of ten miles square, by the 
fBiiowing pcoolamaliott, dated Philadelphia, January 34, 1791 & 

By the President of the United StaUs of America, 

A PROCLAMATIOilf • 

Whereas te general assembly of the State of Maryland, by an act passed on the 23d day 
ef December, 1789, entitled '*Att act to cede to Congress a district of ten miles square in this 
State, ftir the seat of the govefnment of the United States," did «nact, that the representa- 
tives of the said State, in fhe House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 
appdnted to assemble at New York on tho^first Wednesday of March then next ensuing,^ 
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■faonld be, and tbej were thereby aotborlzed and required, on the behalf of the aaSd State, to 
oede to the CoDgresa of the United Statee any diatrict hi the aaid State, not exceeding ten 
miles square, which the Congress might fix npon and accept for the seat of government of 
the United States ; 

And the general assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, by an act pasMd on the 3d 
day of December, ]789, and entitled ** An act for the cession of ten miles aqoare, or any 
lesser qoantity of territory within this State, to the United States in Confpress assembled, ler 
the permanent seat of the general government," did enact, that a tract of oonntiy, not exceed- 
ing ten miles square, or any lesser quantity, to be located within the limits of the said Stale, 
and in any part thereof, as Congress might by law direct, should be, and the aaoM was 
thereby, forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress and government of the United States, 
in full and absolute rir ht, and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil as of pefsona residing^ or 
to reside thereon, purnuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitution of government of the United States ; 

And the Congress of the United States, by their act passed the 16th day of July, 1790, 
and entitled **An act for establishing the temporary and permanent seat of the government 
of the United States,'* authorised the President of the United States to appoint three eooK 
missionen, to survey under his direction, and by proper metes and bounds, to limit a dis- 
trict of territory, not exceeding ten miles square, on the river Potomac, at some plaee between 
the mouth of the Eastern Branch and Connococheague, which district, so to be located and 
limited, was accepted by the said act of Congress, as the district for the permanent eeat of 
the government of the United States : 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of the powers to me confided, and after duly examining and 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the several situations within the Umito af«re- 
said, I do hereby declare and make known, that the location of one part of the said district 
of ton miles square shall be found by running four lines of eiperiment in the following 
manner, that is to say : Running from the court-house of Alexandria, in Virginia, due south- 
west half a mile, and thence a due southeast course, till it shall strike Hunting^ creek, to £j. 
the beginning of the said four lines of experiment. 

Then beginning the first of the said four lines of experiment at the point on Hunting 
ereek where the said southeast course s^all have struck the same, and running the said 
first line due northwest ten miles ; thence the second line into Maiyland, due northeast, ten 
miles ; thence the third line, due southeast, ten miles ; and thence the fourth line, due 
0ontl)west, ten miles, to the beginning on Hunting creek. 

And the said four lines of experiment being so run, I do hereby declare and make known, 
that all that part within the said four lines of experiment which shall be within the State of 
Maryland, and above the Eastern Branch, and all that part within the same four lines of 
experiment which shall be within the Commonwealth of Virginia, and above a line to be 
run from the point of land forming the upper cape of the mouth of the Eastern Branch, due 
southwest, and no more, is now fixed upon and directed to be surveyed, defined, limited, 
and located for a part of the said district aeoepted by the said act of Congress for the per- 
manent seat of the government of the United States, hereby expressly reserving the divae- 
tion of the survey and location oV the remaining part of the said district, to be made hereafter 
contiguous to «ueh part or parte of the preeent location as is or shall be agreeably to law. 

And I do accordingly direct the said commissioners, appointed agreeably to the tenor of 
the sud act, to proceed forthwitli to run the said lines of e^qieriment ; and the same being ma, 
to survey, and by proper metes and bounds to define and limit the part within the same, 
which is hereinbefore directed for immediate location and acceptance ; and thereof to make 
due report to me under thdr hands and seals. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the seal of the United States to be affixed to these 
presenta and signed the same with my hand. Done at the city of Philadelphia the 94th 
day of January, in the year of our Lord 1791, and of the independence of the United States 
the fifteenth. 

QEOBGE WASHINGTON. 

By the President: 

Thomas Jeffersoit. r^^^^T^ 
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The above proclamation was commanicated bj tbe President to Congress, accompanied 
by tbe following messaf e, which was read in both houses on the 24th of Janusry, 1791 : 

OeatUma^ of the Senate and House of Repre$entaiwe$ : 

Ib execotioD of the powers with which Congrats ware pleased to invest me by their act 
eolitJed **An act for eetablishing the temporary and permanent seat of the government of the 
Uidled Statea;" and on mature consideration of the advantages and dinad vantages of the 
several poaitions within the limits prescribed by the said act,' I have, by a proclamation bcar- 
iag dale this day, (a copy oi which is herewith transmitted, ) directed commissioners, appointed 
ia pvrsiiaotce of the si^d act, to survey and limit a part of the territory of ten miles square on 
both sides of thA river Potomac, so aa to comprehend Georgetown, iu Maryland, and to extend 
to tlie Eastem Branch. 

I have not by this first act given to the said territory the whole extent of which it is sus- 
ceptible in the direction of the river, because I thought it important that Congress should 
have an opportnmty of considering whether, by an amendatory law, they would authorize 
tbe kMsation of the residue at the lower end of the present, so as to comprehend tbe Eastem 
\ itself, and some of the country on its lower side, in the State of Maryland, and the 
I of Alexandria, in Virginia. If, however, they are of opinion that the federal territory 
flhenld be bounded by the water edge of the Eastem Branch, the location of the residue will 
be to be mftde at the upper end of what is now directed. 

I have thought best to await a survey of the territory before it is decided on what par* 
ticolar spot on the northeastern side of the river the public buildings shall be erected. 

GEOBGE WASHINGTON. 
Uhitkd States, Jaaaary 24, 1791. 

la the Senate, January 24, 1791 : Ordered, That this message lie for consideration. Peb* 
ridury 17, Mr. Carroll asked leave to bring in a bill for the purpose recommended in the mea* 
aage ; yeas 17, nays 7. The nays were Messrs. Wiugate, of New Hampshire ; Dalton, of 
Massachusetts; Foster, of Rhode IsUnd; Ellsworth and Johnson, of Connecticut ; King, of 
Kew Tork; Maclay, of Pennsylvania. February 18, the cousideration of the bill was post- 
poned one week. Febraaiy 25, a postponement of the bill was^ again moved, but was nega* 
trved, 12 to 14. A tf otion was then made that the first clause of the bill, *" from line first to 
the word provided " be agreed to. It passed in the affirmative, 14 to 12; and on the 26th 
the bill was passed without the yeas and nays being called for. 

In the House of Bepresentatives no amendment was offered, and the bill passed on the 1st 
•f March aa it came from the Senate, and was approved on the 3d. The act is as followf : 

AH ACT to amend "An act for establishing the temporary and permanent seat of the goTem- 

ment of the United States." 

Be a emmded h§ the SetuUe and House of Re^^nsentaiives of the United StaUs of America in 
Cmgrem asaemkled. That so much of the act' entitled **An act for establishing the temporary 
tad pemaoeol seat of the government ^f the United States,*' as requires that the whole of the 
&lriet of terril<»7, not exceeding ten miles square, to be located on the river Potomac for the 
psnaaaeoi seat of the government of the United States, shall be located above the mouth of 
the Eaaleni Branch, be, and is hereby, repealed, and that it shall be lawful for the President to 
isake any part of the territory below the said limit and above the mouth of Hunting creek a 
part of the said district, so as to include a convenient part of the Eastern Branch, and of 
the lands lying on the lower side thereof, and also the town of Alexandria, and tbe territory 
ss to be included shall form a part of the district not exceeding ten miles square, for the 
; asat of the government of the United States, in like manner and to all intents 
I aa if the same had been within the purview of the above recited act : Provided^ 
That nothing herein eontained shall authoriae the erection of the public buildings otherwise 
tbaa on the Maryland side of the liTor Potomac, as required by the aforesaid act. 

AppivfndMaKh3,17»l. 
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On the 30th day of March, 1791, hy the following prodamation t])e President dedaied the 
location of the whole of the ten miles square: 

By the PreMemt of ths United Statu. 

A rBOCLAMCATION. 

Whereas hy a proclamation, bearing date the 24th day of January, of this prment yev, 
and in pursuance of certain acts of the States of Maryland and Virginia, and of the Con- 
gress of the United States therein mentioned, certain lines of experiment were directed to be 
run in the neighborhood of Georgetown, in Maryland, for the purpose of determining tin 
iocation of a part of the territory of ten miles square for the permanent seat of the goTsm- 
ment of the United States ; and a certain part was directed to be located within the said 
lines of experiment on both sides of the Potomac and above the limit of the Eastern Branch, 
prescribed by the said act of Congress. 

And Congress by an amendatory act, passed on the 3d day of this present month of Mareh, 
have given further authority to the President of the United States " to make any part of the 
said territory, below the said limit and above the mouth of Hunting creek, a part of the said 
district, BO as to include a convenient part of the Eastern Branch and of the lands lying on 
the lower side thereof, and also the town of Alexandria." 

■Now, therefore, for the purpose of amending and completing the location of the whole of 
the said territory of ten miles square, in conformity with the said amendatory aet of Cod* 
gross, I do hereby declare and make known that the whole of the said territory shall be 
located and included within the four lines following, that is to say: 

Beginning at Jones's point, being the upper cape of Hunting creek, in Virginia, and at an 
angle in the outset of 45 degrees west of the north, and running in a direct line ten miles for 
the first line ; then beginning again at the same Jones's point and running another direct 
line at a right angle with the first, across the Potomac, ten miles, for the second line; then 
from the terminations of the said first and second lines, running two other direct lines of ten 
miles each, the one crossing the Eastern Branch, aforesaid, and the other the Potomac, and 
meeting each other in a point. 

And I do accordingly direct the commissioners named under the authority of the said fint 
mentioned act of Congress to proceed forthwith to have the said four lines run, and by 
proper metes and bounds defined and limited ; and thereof to make due report under their 
hands and seals, and the territory so to be located, defined, and limited, shall be the whole 
territory accepted by the said act of Congress as the district for the permftnent seat of the 
government ef the United States. 

In testimony whereof I have caused tlie seal of the United States to be affixed to tiiese 
presents, and signed the same with my hand. Done at Georgetown, aforesaid, the 3(Hh diy 
«f March, in the year of oar Loid 179J« and of the independence of the United States the 
fifteenth. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Thomas JtsrvsMMoau 

ll^thin this district of ten miles square a position was selected for the federal city, having 
for its limits the present boundaries of the city of Washington. The g^ond thus selected 
belonged to a number of owners, and was occupied partly by forest and partly by cultivated 
fields, pasture lands, and dwellings ; two towns had also been laid' out, on paper, under the 
laws of Maryland, one called Hamburg, on the Potomac, east of where the national- obser- 
vatory now stands, the river at that place then being navigable for large vessels ; the other 
called Carrollsburg, on the deep waters of the Eastern Branch, above the point now occa- 
pied by the arsenal. Maps of both these towns still exist, and until within a comparativelT 
late period the name '* Hamburgh was retained in the law of t)ie corporation of Washington 
regulating hackney carriages. Plans have also been preserved showing the posltk>n of 
every house, farm, and graveyard within the limits now occupied by Ihe city of Washing- 
ton, as they stood when the site was purchased by the government 

Kineteen of the principal proprietors of the lands within thoaa limite algiMd « general 
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•greemeot among UieiDsolyeSi which wfts accepted as the basis upon which their lands were 
to be conveyed for the purposes of the federal city, and on the 3d of April, 1791, the Presi- 
dent wrote to the commissioners nrji^ing the importance of closing the business with the 
piq p f iei ora, in order that consequent arrangements might be made without more delay than 
eoold be avoided. B|pt misunderstandings arose respecting the terms of the agreement, and 
in a letter from the President, dated May 7,. 1791, he remarks that ** it is an unfortunate dr- 
ensBtance in the present stage of the bnsiness relative to the federal city that difficulties 
nnloreeeen and unexpected should arise to darken, perhaps to destroy, the fair prospect" 
lately presented. And he adds that the pain which this occurrence occasioned him was the 
mon sensibly felt, as he " had taken pleasure during his journey through the several States 
to relate the agreemtot and to speak of it on every occasion in terms which applauded the 
eondnet of the parties as being alike conducive to the public welfare and to the interest of 
iadmdiials.*' Some delay arose from these difficulties, but about the end of June the pro- 
priekyrs of tlie greater part of the lands conveyed their respective portions to trustees for tike 
porpoeea of the city. 

By the terms of the conveyance the President was to select such sites and such quantities 
of land ae he might choose for reservation^ and similar public purposes, for which the pro- 
I were to be paid at the rate of £25 per acre ; the streets and avenues were all to 
the property of tbe United States without cost, and the building lots were to be 
divided equally between the government and the respective owners of the soil. The pro- 
prielon WMcrv ed to themselves the right to the trees, timber, and wood on the premises, 
OKcept such as they might be notified by the President or commissioners to leave for oma- 
■ieBft» and all wood so reserved by the United States a reasonable valne was to be paid in 
addiftioii to the £25 per acre for the land. If the arrangements of the streets, lots, and the 
lake, conveniently admitted of it, the proprietors were to retain their buildinors and grave- 
yarda, paying to the United States at the rate of £12 JOs. per acre for the land so retained, 
bat if the plan of the city should make it necessary to remove such buildings, then the pio- 
prielofa were to receive a reasonable value for them. 

Kotley Toung, Daniel Carroll, and many others, proprietors of the greater part of the 
lands within the limits assigned for the city, made conveyances on these conditions, and ' 
many of the owners of lots in CarroUsburg and Hamburg also came into an agreement sub- 
jectiBg ihelx lots to be laid oat anew, giving up one-half of the quantity to the United States, 
aad tfaej to be reinstated in one-half of the quantity of their lots in the new location, or other- 
wise compensated in land in a diffevent sitaation within the dty, or in case of disagreement 
tlwn a just and full compensation to be made in money. But some of the propnetors of 
lots in Canollftburg and Bamburg, as well as of other lands, '* from imbecility and other 
canses," not having come into any agreement, the assembly of Maryland, (in an act passed 
December 19, 1791,) considering it just and expedient that all the lands within the city 
should contribute in due proportion, in the means which had already greatly enhanced the 
vaioe of Uie whole, and that an incontrovertible title ought to be made to the purchaser 
lader public sanction, authorized the lands of any proprietors within the limito of Carrollsburg 
or Hamboig, or any other part of " the city of Washington," who failed to convey them within 
thne months after Uae passage oi the act on the same terms and conditions as the other pro* 
piietors had done, to be condemned, and a fair valuation set on them by five impartial free- 
bolden, and on the payment of the valuation the lands were to be vested in the commission- 
on in trust for the same purposes as the lands conveyed by the other proprietors. The aat 
slso made provision for the conveyance of lands belonging to minors, absent persons, mar- 
lied women, aad penooB asa emnffO$ menii*, and lands the property of the State, aad also 
provided for proceedings in cases of disputed titles. 

A foil conveyance was thus made, or provided for, of the whole tract selected for the federal 
6ij. 

This act of Maryland of December 19, 1791, "recognised** the cession of the part of the 
District of Columbia within that State in the words following, which are the same as thosa 
iifltd in the act of cession of Virginia of December 3, 1769 : 
' WbvMS in the cession of this State heretofore made of teiritoiy for the ffovenunent of 
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the United States the lines of snch cession could not be particnlarly desi^rDated, and it being 
expedient and proper that the same should be recognized in the acts of this State: 

**Beit enacted by the General Aasemblff of Matffiand, That all that part of the aud teiritoiy 
called Columbia, which lies within the limits of this State, shall be, and the same is hereby 
acknowledged to be, forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress ai^d goyemment of the 
United States, in full and absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil as of 
persons residing or to reside thereon, pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution of govemmeut of the United States: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed to veat in the United States onj right of 
property in the soil as to affect the rights of individuals therein, otherwise than the same 
■hall or may be transferred by such individuals to the United States: And provided alao. 
That the jurisdiction of the laws of this State over the persons and property of individuals, 
nsiding within the limits of the cession aforesaid, shall not cease or determine until Congrws 
shall, by law, provide for the government thereof under their jurisdiction in manner provided 
by the article of the Constitution before recited." 

A plan for the city having been adopted, measures were immediately taken and vigorously 
prosecuted '*to provide buildings suitable for the accommodation of Congress, and of the 
President, and fur the public offices,'* prior to the first Monday in December, 1800, as required 
by the Act for establishing the seat of government. Sufficient arrangements were completed 
for the purpose, and in November, 1800, 17 years after the first agitation of the question. 
Congress assembled for the first time in the city of Watlbington. President Adams, in his 
speech at the opening of Cungress, said : ** I congratulate the people of the Uuitt^d States on 
the assembling of Congress at the permanent seat of their government, and I congratulate 
yon, gentlemen, on the prospect of a residence not to be changed " And in the following 
words he expressed a sentiment which ought to be cherished in the memory and to infiuenoe 
the conduct of all the people: "In this city may that piety and virtue, that wisdom and 
magnanimity, (hat constancy and self-government which adorned the great character whoao 
name it bears, be forever held in veneration. Here, and throughout oar countiy, may 
simple manners, pure morals, and true religion flourish forever !" 



Note.— The following proclamation by PrMldent Waihtogton, dated October 3, 1789, leaves no doubt on 
the mind of the reader lliat the goremment, whote permanent iieat was formally entablbbed In the Dbt-'ct of 
Columbia by proclamation of the same President, dated March 30. 1791, was, in the entimatlon of that lllastri- 
oos maot truly national iu its character, and was Intended to sopersedo one which had been Institntad by the 
people of thU coautry previous to ikeir becoming a nation. We are indebted for a lit^ ral transcript of a eopy 
as originally pnbli»hcd to Charles J. Hoadley, State Librarian, Hartford, Connecticut. 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. 

Wbebxas It is the Duty of all Nations to acknowledge tbe ProTldenee of Almighty GOD, to obey his Wm. 

to be gTtfteful for his Benefits, and Jinmbly to Implore his Protection and Favor: And whereas both 

Houses of Congress have, by their Joint Committee, requested roe *' To recommend to the People of tbe 

" United Stales a Ouy of public Thanksgiving and Prayer, to be observed by acknowledging with 

**gratenil Hearts the many and signal Fttvors of Almighty QOD, especuiUy by affoiding them an 

"Opportunity peaceably to establish a Form of Oovernment tor their Safety and Happineiw:" 

How, THKKKFOKE. I do rvcommeud and ashign Thursday, the Twenty-sixth Day of Kotkmbkr next, 

to be devoted by the People of these States to the Service of that great and glorious Biiog, who la tbe 

beneficent Author of all the good that was, that is, or that will be : That we may then all unite in rendering 

unto him our sincere and hnuible Thanks for his kind Care and Protection of tbe Pt-ople of ibis Country 

previous to their bfcoming a Nation; for the signal and manifold Mercies and the favourable Interpositions 

of his Provid«*uce In tbe Course and Conclusion of tbe lute War; for the great Degree of Tranqnility, Union, 

and Plenty which we have since enjoyed ; for the peaceable and rational Manner In which we have been 

enabled to estabiisli Constitniions of Government for our Safety and Happiness, and partlculHtly the National 

one now lately iuKtituted ; for the civil and religious Liberty with which we are blessed, and tbe Means we 

have of aoquiring and diiftifing useful knowledge ; and, in gantral, for all the great and various Favors wbieh 

ha hath been pleastMl to confer upon us. 

And, ai^o. That we mHy then unite in most humbly offering our Prayers and Sappllcationi to tbe great 
Iiord and Ruler of Nations, and beseech falm to pardon our national and other Transgrensions; to enable us 
all, whether in public or private Stations, to perform our several and relative Duties properly and punctually ; 
to render our nnti'inal Oovemment a Blesring to all tbe People, by constantly bein^ a Oovernment of vriae, 
Jott, and const. tutloual laws, discreetly and falthfhily exeeutf d and obeyed ; to protect and guide all Sovereigns 
and Nations, (especially such as have shewn kindoess uuto us ) and to bless them with good Oovernment, 
Peaoe, and Concord ; to promote the Knowledge and Practice of true Religion and Virtue, and the Encreoae 
of Science aiiioug them and us; and. generally, to grant unto all Mankind such a Degree of temporal Proa> 
perity as ho al >ue knows to be best. 

OIVKN UDdi r my Hand, al tbe City of New Tork, tbe third Day of Oetobar, In tbe Tear of our L^rd 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and £lghty*nlno. ^ 
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PERIOD L--1801-1861. 



The straggles of the colored people of the District of Columbia, in secnring for themselyet 
the means of education, furnish a very instructive chapter in the history of schools. Their 
eourage and resolution were such, in the midst of their own great ignorance and strenuous 
eppontion from without, that a permanent record becomes an act of justice to them. In the 
Isngnage of Jefferson to Banneker, the black astronomer, it is a publication to which their 
** whole color has a right for their justification against the doubts which have been entertained 
of tbem«" Though poor, proscribed and unlettered, they founded, in their humble way, an 
institution for the education of their children within less than two yeais after the first school- 
house of whites was built in the city. The sentiment against the ed ncation of the colored classes 
was much less rigorous in the early history of the capital than it was a third of a century 
later. The free colored people were sometimes even encouraged, to a limited extent, in their 
efforts to pick up some fragments of knowledge. They were taught in the Sunday schools 
and evening schools occasionally, and respectable mulatto famines were in many c&ses 
allowed to attend, with white children, the private schools and academies. There are scores 
of colored men and women still living in this District who are decently educated, and who 
never went to any but white schools. There are also white men and women still alive here, 
who went to school in this city and in Georgetown with colored children and felt no offence. 
Another fact important to be considered is that the colored people, who first settled in Wash- 
ington, constituted a very superior class of their race. Many of them were favorite family 
serrants, who came here with congressmen from the south, and with the families of other 
public officers, and who by long and faithful service had secured, by gift, purchase, or oth- 
erwise, their freedom. Others were superior mechanics, house servants, and enterprising in 
various callings, who obtained their freedom by their own perseveiing industry. Some, 
also, had received their freedom before coming to this city, and of these there was one family, 
to be referred to hereafter, which came from Mount Vernon. Still the number of those who 
could read, even of the very best class of colored people, was very smalL 

THE FIRST SCHOOL AND SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The first school-house in this District, built expressly for the education of colored children, 
was erected by three men who had been 4)om and reared as slaves in Maryland and Virginia. 
Their names were George Bell, Nicholas Franklin and Moses Liverpool. It was a good one- 
stoiy frame building, and stood upon a lot directly opposite to and west of the house in which 
Ae mother of Daniel Carroll, of Duddington,' then resided, and where the Providence Hos- 
pital now stands. It was built about the year 1807, and a school, under a white teacher, 
Mr. Lowe, was opened there as soon as it was finished. It was a full school, and continued 
several years, after which, for a time, the house was used as a dwelling. The following is 
a summary from the census of Washington taken in 1807, the year in which this colored 
tchool-hoose was built : 



White males %129 

White females 2,009 

MafesUves 409 

Femalesiavee 479 

Male non-resident slaves 55 

Female non-resident slaves 61 

Free black males 126 



Free black females 153 

Free mulatto males 95 

Free mulatto females 120 

To!W white 4,148 

Total free colored 494 

Total slaves 1^004 

Total -colored 1,.498 



It is seen from these figures that when this school was put into operation there was a pop- 
ulation of 494 souls only to represent it that being the number of ^e colored persons, fin the 
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oiber hand, with a population of more than 4,000, the white residents had the year before built 
but two public school-houses for white scholars, one in the eastern and the other in the west- 
em section of the city, thong^h there were three or four small private schools. The three 
men who built the school-house had at that time just emerged from the condition of slaves, 
and knew not a letter of the alphabet. Franklin and Liverpool were caulkers by trade, hav- 
ing come from the sea-coast in the lower part of Virginia, and were at work in the Navy Yard. 
How they secured their freedom is not clearly known, though the tradition is that Franklin, 
experiencing religion, was made free by his master, who was a member of the Methodist 
church, the discipline of which at that time admitted no slave to membership.* These two 
men worked at (heir trade all their hves, raised up their families with all the education their 
means would afford, and their grandchildren are now among the respectable colored people 
of this city. 

THE BELL AMD BROWNING FAMILIES. 

George Bell was the leading spirit in this remarkable educational enterprise, and was 
conspicuous in all efforts for the benefit of his race in this community. He was the 
slave of Anthony Addison, who owned a large estate upon the borders of the District 
beyond the Eastern Branch, and his wife, Sophia Browning, belonged to the Bell family, on « 
the Patuxent. When the commissioners were surveying the District in 1791 they received 
their meals from their cabin across the Eastern Branch, and the wife used often to describe 
the appearance of Benjamin Banneker, the celebrated mathematician and astronomer, who 
was one of the surveying party by invitation of the commissioners. She had a market gar- 
den and used to attend the Alexandria market every market day, though she had a family 
of three sons and a daughter. In this manner she saved four hundred dollars without the 
knowledge of her owner, who was Mrs. Rachel Pratt, (Bell,) the mother of Governor Pratt, 
of Maryland. This money was intrusted to a Methodist preacher, who bought the bus- 
band's freedom with it, and shortly afterwards, while the wife was dangerously sick, her 
freedom was bought for five pounds Maryland currency by the husband. These purchases 
were effected about six yefars befgre the building of the school-house. Two of the sons, 
born in slavery, the father purchased a few years later ; the third was accidentally killed in 
Washington, and the daughter they could not buy, her mistress declining peremptorily to 
relinquish her, but making her free by her will at her decease, which occurred many years 
later in Georgetown. These children belonged, as did the mother, to Mrs. Pratt. The two 
boys were purchased "running" — while on the foot as runaways— the one for $750 and the 
other for $450. The first free-born child, widow Harriet Dunlap, a woman of much intel- 
ligence and singular clearness of memory, born in 1K03, is still living and resides here, as 
do also Margaret, who was freed by Mrs. Pratt, and the two younger sons. The two sons 
that were purchased were both lost at sea. Mrs. £)unlap, and her next sister, Elizabeth, 
after the Bell school, as it may be called, closed, went for brief periods successively to schools 
taught by Henry Potter, an Englishman, by Anne Maria Hall, and Mrs. Maria Haley, 
There were several colored children in Mrs. Haley's school, and some complaints being made 
to the teacher, who was an Irish lady, the two Bell girls were sent to the school in Baltimore, 
taught by Rev. Daniel Goker, who subsequently, as a colored Methodist missionary, became 
conspicuously known throughout the Ohristian world by his wiso and courageous work in 
the first emigration to Liberia. They remained at this school two years and a half, from 1812 
to 1815. George Bell died in 1843, at the age of 82 years, and his wife some years later, 
at the age of 86. They left all their children not only with a good education but 
also in comfortable pecuniary circumstances. The mother was a woman of superior character, 
&s were all the family. One sister was the wife of the late Rev. John F. Cook, and 

* The Metfaodiiit DlBcipline as amended in 1784 prescribed among other rules the foUowing two : 

First. Every member of our Society who has slaves in his possession shall, within twelve months after 

Dotice given to him by the assistant, legally execute an instrament whereby he emancipates and sets free 

•very slave in his possession. 
Second. Ko person holding slaves shall In future be admitted into our Society or to theXord'l Supper, till 

he previoufly compiles with these rules conoeming slavery. 
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another was Mrs. Alethia Tanner, whose force of character and philanthropy g^re her 
remarkahle prominence here and elsewhere amongf her race, and commanded the respect 
of all who knew her. All of the Browning family belonged to Mrs. Rachel Pratt. Mrs. 
Tanner commenced her remarkable career by the purchase of her own freedom for $1,400. 
The last payment of $275 was made Jane 29, 1810, and her manumission papen from Mrs. 
Rachel Pratt bear date July 10, 1810. In 1826 she purchaAed her older sister, Laurena Cook, 
and fiye of the Cook children, fonr sons and a daughter. One of these sons, then sixteen 
years old, was afterwards known and respected for more than a quarter of a century by all 
classes in this community as an able and enlightened school teacher and clergyman. His 
name was John F. Cook. In 1828 she purchased the rest of the Cook children and their 
offiipring as follows : Hannah and her two children, Annette and her two children, Alethia and 
her child, Greorge Cook and Daniel Cook, comprising, in all, her sister with ten children and 

' five grandchildren, paying for the sister $300, and for the children an average of $300 
each. She also purchased the freedom of Lotty Riggs and her four children, and of John 
Butler, who became a useful Methodist minister; and in 1837 she purchased the freedom of 
Charlotte Davis, who is still living in this city. The documents showing these purchases 
are all preserved in the Cook family. Mrs. Tanner was alive to every wise scheme for the 

» education and elevation of her race. It was through her efforts, combined with those of her 
brother in law, Greorge Bell, that the First Bethel Church on Capitol Hill was saved for that 
society. When the house was put up at auction by the bank which held the notes of the 
aodety, these two individuals came forward, bid in the property, paid for it and waited for 
their pay till the society was able to raise the money. Mrs. Tanner, at her death in 1864, 
left a handsome property. Her husband died many years before, and she had no children. 
She was the housemaid of Mr. Jefferson during his residence at the capital, and Richard 
M. Johnson, who was her friend, appears as the witness to the manumission papers of Lan- 
lena Cook, her sister, and of John F. Cook, the son of Laurena, whose freedom she bought 
while Mr. Johnson was United States senator. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE RESOLUTE BENEFICIAL SOCIETY. 

After the Bell school-house had been used several years as a dwelling, it was in 1818 again 
taken for educational purposes, to accommodate an association organized by the leading 
colored men of the city, and for the specific purpose of promoting the education of their race. 
The courage of these poor men, nearly all of whom had but a few years previously emerged 
from bondage and could not read a syllable, cannot be justly estimated without recalling the 
fact, that at that period the (ree colored people were considered everywhere in the south as a 
nuisance, and very largely so through the north. The Savannah Republican newspaper, in 
1817, in a carefully prepared article on the subject, said : "The free people of color have never 
conferred a single benefit on the country. They have been and are a nuisance, which we wbh 
to get rid of as soon as possible, the filth and offal of society;" and this article was copied 
approvingly into leading, temperate northern journals. It will be seen from the announce- 
ment that this school was established upon the principle of receiving all colored children who 
should come, tuition being exacted only from such as were able to pay ; that it was more nearly 
a free school than anything hitherto known in the city. The announcement of this school, 
which appeared in the columns of the Daily National Intelligencer, August 29, 1818, is foil of 
interest It clearly indicates, among other things, the fact that at that period there were some 
slave owners in this District who were recognized by the colored people as friendly to the educa- 
tion of their slaves ; a sentiment, however, which, in the gradual prostitution of public opinion 
on the subject, was very thoroughly eradicated in the succeeding forty years. But what is 
of special significance in this' remarkable paper is the humble language of apology in which 
it is expressed. It is plainly manifest in every sentence that an apology was deemed neces- 
sary from these poor people for presuming to do anything for opening to their offspring the 
gates of knowledge which had been barred to themselves. The document reads as follows : 

''A School, 

''Founded by an association of free people of color, of the city of Wae^p^^^,^ jsallod the 
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* Resolute Beneficial Socie^,* situate near the Eastern Public School and the dwelling ol 
Mrs. Fenwick, is now open for the reception of children of free people of color and others, 
that ladies or gentlemen maj think proper to send to be instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar or other branches of education apposite to their capacities, 
bj a steady, actiye and experienced teacher, whose attention is wholly devoted to the par- 
poses described. It is presumed that free colored families will embrace the advantages thus 
S resented to them, either by subscribing to the funds of the society or by sending their chil- 
ren to the school. An improvement of the intellect and morals of colored youth being the 
objects of this institution, the patronage of benevolent ladies and gentlemen, by donation or 
subscription, is humbly solicited in aid of the fund, the demands thereon being heavy and the 
means at present much too limited. For the satisfaction of the public, the constitution and 
articles of association are printed and published. And to avoid disagreeable occurrences, no 
writings are to be done by the teacher for a slave, neither directly nor indirectly, to serve the 
purpose of a slave on any account whatever. Further particuUrs may be known by apply- 
ing to any of the undersi^rned officers. 

"WILLIAM COSTIN. President. "ARCHIBALD JOHNSON, Marshal. 

•• GEORGE HICKS, Vice-President. " FRED. LEWIS, Cliairman of the CommiUee. 

"JAMES HARRIS, Secretary. "ISAAC JOHNSON, ?r.._,^.„ 

" GEORGE BELL. Treasurer. " SCIPIO BEENS, J ^ommutee. 

" N. B. — An evening school will commence on the premises on the first Monday of Octo- 
be r, an d continue throughout the season. 

^*" The managers of Sunday schools in the eastern district are thus most dutifully 
informed that on Sabbath days the school-house belonging to this society, if required for the 
tuition of colored youth, will be uniformly at their service. • 

** August 29, 3<." 

This school was continued several years successfully, with an ordinary attendance of fifty 
or sixty scholars, and often more. The first teacher was Mr. Pierpont, from Massachusetts, 
a relative of the poet; and after two or three years, was succeeded by John Adams, a shoe- 
maker, who was the first colored man who taught in this District, and who, after leaving 
this school, had another, about 18*^, near the Navy Department. The Bell school-house 
was after this period u^d as a dwelling by one of Beirs sons, and at his father's decease fell 
to his daughter Elizabeth, the wife of Basil Sims. Soon afterwards Sims and his wife both 
died, leaving a handsome property for their children, which, however, was totally dissipated 
by the executor. The Bell school-house and lot were sold for taxes ; the children when com- 
ing of age vainly seeking its recovery. 

MR. BENRY POTTER'S SCHOOL. 

The third school for colored children in Washington was established by Mr. Henry Potter, 
an Englishman, who opened his school about 1809, in a brick building.which then stood on the 
southeast corner of F and Seventh streets, opposite the block whero the post office building 
now stands. He continued there several years and had a large sclTool, moving subsequently to 
what was then known as Clark's row on Thirteenth street west, between G and H streets north. 

MRS. HALL'S SCHOOL. 

During this period Mrs. Anne Maria Hall started a school on Capitol Hill, between the Old 
Capitol and Carroll row, on First street east. After continuing there with a full school 
for some ten years, she moved to a building which stood on what is now the vacant por- 
tion of the Casparis House lot on A street, close to the Capitol. Some years later she went to 
the First Bethel church, and after a year or two she moved to a house still standing on E 
street north, between Eleventh and Twelfth west, and there taught many years. She was a 
colored woman from Prince George's county, Maryland, and had a respectable education, 
which she obtained at schools with white children in Alexandria. Her husband died early, 
leaving her with children to support, and she betook herself to the work of a teacher, which 
she loved, and in which, for not less than twenty-five years, she met with uniform success. 
Her schools were all quite large, and the many who remember her as their teacher speak of 
her with great respect 

MRS. MART BILLING'S SCHOOL. 

Of the early teachers of colored schools in this District there is no one whose name is men- 
tioned with more gratitude and respect by the intelligent colored residents j^t that of -Mrs. 
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Maiy Billing, who established the first colored school that was gathered in Georgetown. She 
was an English woman ; her husband, Joseph Billing, a cabinet maker, coming from England 
in 1800, settled with his family that year in Washington, and dying in 1807 left his wife with 
three children. She was well educated, a capable and good woman, and immediately com* 
menced teaching to support her family. At first, it is believed, ehe was connected with the 
corporation school of Georgetown. It was while in a white school certainly that her atteu- 
tion was arrested by the wants of the colored children, whom she was accustomed to receive 
into her schools, till the opposition became so marked that she decided to make her school 
exclusively colored. She was a woman of strong religious con¥ietions, and being English, 
with none of the ideas peculiar to slave society, when she saw the peculiar destitution of the 
colored children in the community around her, she resolved to give her life to the class who 
seemed most to need her services. She established a colored school about 1810, in a brick 
house still standing on Dunbartou street opposite the Methodist church, between Congress 
and High streets, remaining there till tho winter of 1820-*21, when she came to Washington 
and opened a school in the house on H street near the Foundry church, then owned by Daniel 
Jones, a colored man, and still owned and occupied by a member, of that family. She died 
in 1826 in the fiftieth year of her age. She continued her school till failing health, a year or 
"so before her death, compelled its relinquishmeut. Her school was always large, it being 
patronized in Georgetown as well as aO^r wards by the best colored families of Washington, 
many of whom sent their children to her from Capitol Hill and the vicinity of the Navy Yard. 
Most of the better educated colored men and women now living, who were school children in 
her time, received the best portion of their education from her, and they all speak of hor 
with a deep and tender sense of obligation. Henry Potter succeeded her in the Georgetown 
school, and after him Mr. Shay, an Englishman, who subsequently came to Washington and 
for many years had a large colored school in a brick building known as the Round Tops, in the 
western part of the city, near the Circle, and still later removing to the old Western Academy 
building, comer of I and Seventeenth streets. He was there till about 1830, when he was con- 
victed of assisting a slave to his freedom and sent a term to the penitentiary. Mrs. Billing 
had a night school in which she was greatly assisted by Mr. Monroe, a government clerk and a 
Presbyterian elder, whose devout and benevolent character is still remembered in tho churches^ 
Mrs. Billing had scholars from Bladensburg and tho surrounding country, who came into 
Georgetown and boarded with her and with others. About the time when Mrs. Billing 
relinquished her school in 1822 or 1823, what may be properly called 

THE SMOTHERS SCHOOL-HOUSE 

was built by Henry Smothers on the corner of Fourteenth and H streets, no^ far from the 
Treasury building. Smothers had a small dwelling-honse on this corner, and built his school- 
house on the rear of the same lot. He had been long a pupil of Mrs. Billing, and had 
subsequently taught a school on Washington street, opposite the Union Hotel in Georgetown. 
He opened his school in Washington in the old corporation school-house, built in 1806, but 
some years before this period abandoned as a public school-house. It was known as tho 
Western Academy, and is still standing and used as a school-house on the corner of I and 
Nineteenth streets west. * When his school-house on Fourteenth and H streets was finished 
his school went into the new qua^rters. This school was very large, numbering always more 
than a hundred and often as high as a hundred and fifty scholars. He taught here about 
two years, and was succeeded by John W. Prout about the year 1825. Prout was a man of 
ability. In 1831, May 4, there was a meeting, says the National Intelligencer of that date, 
of " the colored citizens, large and very respectable, in the African Methodist Episcopal 
church," to consider the question of emigrating to Liberia. John W. Prout was chosen to 
preside over the assemblage, and the article in the Intelligencer represents him as making 
'* a speech of decided force and well adapted to the occasion, in support of a set of resolu- 
tions which he hod drafted, and which set forth views adverse to leaving tho soil that had 
given them birth, their true and veritable home, without the benefits of tducation," The school 
under Prout was governed by a board of trustees and was organized as 
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A FREE SCHOOL, 

and 80 continited two or three years. The number of scholars was very large, averaging a 
hundred and fifty. Mrs. Anne Maria Hall was the assistant teacher. It relied mainly for 
support upon subscription, twelve and a half cents a month only being expected from each 
pupil, and this amount was not compulsory. The school was free to all colored children, 
without money or price, and so continued two or three yearsj when failing of voluntary 
pecuniary support (it never wanted scholars) it became a regular tuition school. The school 
under Mr. Prout was called the *' Columbian Institute," the name being suggested by John 
McLeod, the famous Irish schoolmaster, who was a warm friend of this institution after 
visiting and commending the scholars and teachers, and who named his new buildfng in 
1835 the Columbian Academy. The days of thick darkness to the colored people were 
approaching. TheNat. Turner insurrection in Southampton county, Virginia, which occurred 
in August, 1831, spread terror everywhere in slave communities. In this district, imme- 
diately upon that terrible occurrence, the colored children, who had in very large numbers 
been received into Sabbath schools in the white churches, were all turned out of those schools. 
This event, though seeming to be a fiery affliction, proved a blessing in disguise. It aroused 
the energies of the colored people, taught them self-reliance, and they organized forthwith 
Sabbath schools of their own. It was in the Smothers* school-house that they formed their 
first Sunday school, about the year 183*2, and here they continued their very large school 
for several years, the Fifteenth-street Presbyterian Church ultimately springing from the 
school organization. It is important to state in this connection that 

THE SiINDAY SCHOOL, 

always an extremely important means of education for colored people in the days of slavery, 
vfos emphatically so in the gloomy times now upon them. It was the Sabbath school that 
taught the great mass of the free people of color about all the school knowledge that was 
allowed them in those days, and hence the consternation which came upon them when they 
found themselves excluded from the schools of the white churches. Lindsay Muse, who 
has been the messenger for eighteen Secretaries of the Navy, successively, during forty years, 
from 1828 to the present time ; John Brown ; Benjamin M. McCoy ; Mr. Smallwood ; Mrs. 
Charlotte Norris, afterwards wife of Rev. Eli Nugent ; and Siby McCoy are the only sur- 
vivors of the resolute little band of colored men and women who gathered with and guided 
that Sunday school. They had, in the successor of Mr. Prout, a man after their own heart, 

JOHN P. COOK, 

who came into charge of this school in August, 1 834, about eight years after his aunt, Alethia 
Tanner, had purchased his freedom. He learned the shoemaker^s trade in his boyhood, and 
worked diligently, after the purchase of his freedom, to make some return to his aunt for the 
purchase money. About the time of his becoming of age he dislocated his shoulder, which 
compelled him to seek other employment, and in 183], the year of his majority, he obtained 
the place of assistant messenger in the Land Office. Hon. John Wilson, now Third Auditor 
of the Treasury, was the messenger, and was Cook's firm friend till the day of his death. 
Cook had been a short time at school under the instruction of Smothers and Prout, but when 
he entered the Land Office his education was at most only the ability to stumble along a 
little in a primary reading book. He, however, how gave himself in all his leisure moments, 
early and late, to study. Mr. Wilson remembers his indefatigable application, and affirms 
that it was a matter of astonishment at the time, and that he has seen nothing in all his 
observation to surpass andscarcely to equal it. He was soon able to write a good hand, and 
was employed with his pen in clerical work by the sanction of the Commissioner, Elisha 
Hay ward, who was much attached to him. Cook was now beginning to look forward to the 
life of a teacher, which, with the ministry, was the only work not menial in its nature then 
open to an educated colored man. At the end of three years he resigned his place in the 
Land Office, and entered upon the work which he laid down only with his life. It was then 
that he gave himself wholly to study and the business of education, working with all his 
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might; his school numbering qnite a hundred scholars in the winter and a hundred and fifty 
in the summer. He had been in his work one year when the Btorm which had been, for some 
years, under the discussion of the slavery question, gathering over the country at large, burst 
upon this District. 

THE SXOW RIOT, 

or "Snow storm," as it has been commonly called, which occurred in September, 1835, is 
an event that stands vividly in the memory of all colored people who lived in this com- 
munity at that time. Benjamin Snow, a. smart colored man, keeping a restaurant on the 
comer of Pennsylvania avenue and Sixth street, was reported to have made some remark 
of a bravado kind derogatory to the wives of white mechanics ; whereupon this class, or 
^those assuming to represent them, made a descent upon his establishment, destroying all his 
effects. Snow himself, who denied using the offensive language, with difficulty escaped 
unharmed, through the management of white friends, taking refuge in Canada, where he 
still resides. The military was promptly called to the rescue, at the head of which was 
General Walter Jones, the eminent lawyer, who characterized the rioters, greatly to their 
indignation, as " a set of ragamuffias)'* and his action was thoroughly sanctioned by the 
city authorities. 

At the same time also there was a fierce excitement among the mechanics at the Navy 
Yard, growing out of the fact that a Targe quantity of copper bolts being missed from the 
yard and found to have been carried out in the dinnerpails by the hands, the commandant 
had forbid eating dinners in the yard. This order was interpreted as an insult to the white 
mechanics, and threats were made of an assault on the yard, which was put in a thorough 
Rtate of defence by the commandant. The rioters swept through the city, ransacking the 
houses of tho prominent colored men and women, ostensibly in search of anti-slavery papers 
and documents, the most of the gang impelled undoubtedly by hostility to the negro race 
and motives of plunder. Nearly all the colored school-houses were partially demolished and 
the furniture totally destroyed, and in several cases they were completely ruined. Some 
private houses were also torn down or burnt. The coloi-ed schools were nearly all broken 
up, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the colored churches were saved from destruc- 
tion, as their Sabbath schools were regarded, and correctly regarded, as the means through 
which the colored people, at that time, procured' much of their education. 

The rioters sought, especially, for John F. Cook, who, however, had seasonably taken 
from the stable the horse of his friend Mr. Hayward, the Commissioner of the Land Office, 
an anti-slavery man, and fled precipitately ftom the city. They marched to his school-house, 
destroyed all the books and furniture and partially destroyed the building. Mrs. Smothers, 
who owned both the school-house and the dwelling adjoining and the lots, was sick in her 
house at the time, but an alderman, Mr. Edward Dyer, with great courage and nobleness of 
spirit, stood between the house and the mob for her protection, declaring that be would 
defend her house from molestation with all the means be could command. They left 
the house unharmed, and it is still standing on the premises. Mr. Cook went to Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, opened a school there, and did not venture back to his home till the autumn 
of 1836. At the time the riot broke out. General Jackson was absent in Virginia. He 
returned in the midst of the tumult, and immediately issuing orders in bis bold, uncompro- 
mising manner to the authorities to see the laws respected at all events, the violence was 
promptly subdued. It was nevertheless a very dark time for the colored people. The timid 
class did not for a year or two dare to send their children to school, and the whole mass of 
the colored people dwelt in fear day and night. In August, 1836, Mr. Cook returned from 
Pennsylvania and reopened his school, v^hich under him had, in 1834, received the name of 

i;nion seminary. 

During his year*s absence he was in charge of a free^lored public school in Columbia, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, whibh he surrendered to the care of Benjamin M. McCoy 
when he came back to his home, Mr. McCoy going there to fill out his engagement. 

He resumed his work with broad and elevated ideas of his business. T^s is clearly seen 
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ia the plan of his institution, embraced in the printed annual announcements and procprammes 
of his annual exhibitionSi copies of which have been preserved. The course of study 
embraced three years, and there was a male and a female department, Miss Catharine 
Costin at one period being in charge of the female department. Mr. Seaton, of the National 
Intelligencer, among other leading and enlightened citizens and public men, used to visit 
his school from year to year and watch its admirable workin'g with deep and lively interest. 
Cook was at this period not only watching over his very large school, ranging from 100 to 
150 or more pupils, but was active in the formation of the ** First Colored Presbyterian 
church of Washington," which was organized in November, 1841, by Rev. John C. Smith, 
P. D., and worshipped in this school-house. He was now also giving deep study to the 
preparation for the ministry, upon which in fact, as a licentiate of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church, he had already in some degree entered. At a regular meeting of '*The 
Presbytery of the District of Columbia,'* held in Alexandria, May 3, 1842, this church, now* 
commonly called the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian church, was formally received under the 
care of that Presbjtery, the first and still the only colored Presbyterian church in this 
District Mr. Cook was elected the first pastor Jnly 13, 1843, and preached his trial sermon 
before ordination on the evening of that day, in the Fourth Presbyterian church (Dr. J. C. 
Smith's) in this city, in the presence of a large congregation. This sermon is remembered 
as a manly production, delivered with great dignity and force and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of his work. He was drdained in the Fifleenth-street church the next evening, and 
continued to serve the church with eminent success till his death in 1855. Rev. John C 
Smith, D. D., who had preached his ordination sermon and been the devoted friend and 
counsellor for nearly twenty years, preached his funeral sermon, selecting as his text, ** Thera 
was a man sent from God whose name was John." Th^re were present white as well as colored 
clergymen of no less than five denominations, many of the oldest and most respectable ciUiena, 
and a vast concourse of all classes, white and colored. * * The Fifteenth-street church," in the 
words of Dr. Smith in relation to them and their first pastor, *' is now a large and flourishing 
congregation of spiritually-mindod people. They have been educated in the truth and the 
principles of our ho)y religion, and in the new present state of things the men of this church 
are trusted, relied on as those who fear God and keep his commandments. The church is the 
monument to John F. Cook, the first pastor, who was faithful in all his house, a workmau 
who labored night and day for years, and has entered into his reward. 'Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.* * They rest from their labors and their works do follow them.' " 

In 1841, when he entered, in a preliminary and informal way, upon the pastorate of the 
Fifteenth-street church, he seems to have attempted to turn his seminary into a high school, 
limited to 25 or 30 pupils, exclusively for the more advanced scholars of both sexes, and his 
plan of studies to that end, as seen in his prospectus, evinces broad and elevated views — ^a 
desire to aid in lifting his race to higher things in education than they had yet attempted. 
His plans were not put into execution, in the matter of a high school, being frustrated hj 
the circumstance that there were so few gOod schools in the city for the colored people* at 
that period, that his old patrpns would not allow him to shut off the multitude of primary 
scholars which were depending upon his school. His seminary, however, continued to main- 
tain its high standard, and had an average attendance of quite 100 year after year till ho 
surrendered up his work in death. 

He raised up a. large fanfkily and educated them well. The oldest of the sons, John and 
George, were educated at Oberlin College. The other three bdng young, were in school 
when the father died. John and George, it will be seen, succeeded their father as teachers, 
continuing in the business down to the present year. Of the two daughters the elder was 
a teacher till married in 1866, and the other is now a teacher in the public schools of this 
city. One son served through the war as sergeant of the 40th colored regiment, and another 
served in the navy. 

At the death of the father, March 21, 18.55, the school fell into the hands of the son, John 
F. Cook, who continued it till May, 1857, when it passed to a younger son, George F. T. 
Cook, who moved it from its old home, the Smothers Houso, to the basement of the Presby- 
terian church in the spring of 1858, and maintained it till Joly, 1859. John F. Cook, jr., who 
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bad erected » new school-houae on Sixteentli street, in 18b*2, again gathered the school 
-which the tempeets of the war had dispersed, and continned it till Jiioe, 1867, when the new 
order of things had opened ample school facilities throughout the city, and the teacher was 
called to other duties. Thus ended the school which had heen first gathered bj Smothers 
nearly 45 years before, and which, in that long period, had been continually maintained 
with seldom less than 100 pupils, and for the most part with 150, the only suspensions 
being in the year of the Snow riot and. in the two years which ushered in the war. 

The Smothers House, after the Cook school was removed, in 1858, was occupied for 
two years by a frtt Catholic school^ supported by *' The St. Vincent de Paul Society," a 
benoTolent organization of colored people. It was a very large school with two departments, 
the boys under David Brown and the girls under Eliza Anne Cook, and averaging over 
150 scholars. When this school was transferred to another house, Rev. Chauncey Leonard, 
a colored Baptist clergyman, now pastor of a church in Washington, and Nannie Waugh 
opened a school there, in 1861, that became as large as that which had preceded it in the 
same place. This school was broken up in 1862 by the destruction of the building at the 
hands of the incendiaries, who, even at that time, were inspired with all their accustomed 
yindictiveness towards the colored people. But this was their last heathenish jubilee, and 
from the ashes of many burnings imperishable liberty has sprung forth. 

About the time that Smothers built his school-house, in 1823, 

LOUISA PARKE COSTIN*S SCHOOL 

was established in her father's house on Capitol Hill, on A street sonth, under the shadow of 
the Capitol. This Costin family came from Mount Vernon immediately after the death of 
Martha Washington, in 180S. The father, William Costin, who died suddenly in his bed. 
May 31, 1842, was twenty-four years messenger for the Bank of Washington, in this city. 
His death was noticed at length in the columns of the National Intelligencer in more than 
one communication at the time. The obituary notice, written under the suggestions of the 
bank officers, who had previously passed a resolution expressing their respect for his roemoiy, 
and appropriating fifty dollars towards the ftineral expenses, says : ** It is due to the deceased 
to say that his colored skin. covered a benevolent heart,** concluding with this language: 
*' The deceased raised respectably a large family of children of his own, and in the exercise 
of the purest benevolence took into his family and supported four orphan children. The 
tears of the orphan will moisten his grave, and his memory will be dear to all those-^a 
nnineroas class — ^whohave experienced his kindness ;'* and adding theee lines : 

** Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part*-there all the honor lies." 

John Qnincy Adams also, a few days afterwards, in a discussion on the wrongs of slaTery, 
alluded to the deceased in these words : ''The late William Costin, though he was not white, 
was as much respected as any man in the District, *and the large concourse of citizens that 
attended his remains to the grave, as well white as black, was an evidence of the manner in 
which he was estimated by the citizens of Washington.** His portrait, taken by the direc- 
tion of the bank authorities, still hangs in the directors* room, and it may also be seen in the 
houses of more than one of the old and prominent residents of the city. 

William Costin*s mother, Ann Dandridge, was the daughter of a half-breed, (Indian and 
and colored,) her grandfather being a Cherokee chief, and her reputed father was the father 
of Martha Dandridge, afterwards Mrs. Custis, who, in 1759, was married to General Wash- « 
ington. These daughters, Ann and Martha, gprew up together, on the ancestral plantations. 
William Co6tin*s reputed father was white, and belonged to a prominent family in Virginia, 
but the mother, after his birth, married one of the Mount Vernon slaves by the name of 
Costin, and the son took the name of William Costin. His mother being of Indian 
descent, made him, under the laws of Virginia, a free bom man. In 1800 ho married Phil- 
adelphia Judge, (his cousin,) one of Martha Washington's slaves, at Mount Vernon, where 
both were bom in 1780. The wife was given by Martha Washington at her decease to her 
granddaughter, Eliza Parke Custis, who was the wife of Thomas Law, of Washington. Soon 
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after William Costiu and his wife came to this city the wife's freedom was seemed oil kind and 
easy terms, and the children were all bom free. This is the account which William Costin 
and his wife and his mother, Ann Dandridge, always gave of their ancestry, and they were 
persons of great precision in all matters of family history, as well as of the most marked scmpn- 
lousness in their statements. Their seren children, five daughters and two sons, went to 
achool with the white children on Capitol Hill, to Mrs. Maria Haley and other teachers. 
The two younger daughters, Martha and Frances, finished their education at the Colored 
Convent in Baltimore. Louisa Parke and Ann had passed their school days before the con- 
vent was founded. Louisa Parke Costin opened her pchool at nineteen years of age, continuing 
it with much success till her sudden death in 1831, the year in which her mother also died. 
When Martha returned from the Convent Seminary, a year or so later, she reopened the 
school, continuing it till about 1839. This school, which was maintained some 15 years, 
was always very full. The three surviving sisters own and reside in the house which their 
father built about 1812. One of these sisters married Richard Henry Fisk, a colored man of 
good education, who died in California, and she now has charge of the Senate ladies' recep- 
tion room. Ann Costin was for several years in the family of Major Lewis, (at Woodlawn, 
Mount Vernon, ) the nephew of Washington. Mrs. Lewis (Eleanor Custis) was the grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington. This school was not molested by the mob of 1835, and 
it was always under the care of a well-bred and well-educated teacher. 

THE WESLETAN SEMINARY. 

While Martha Costin was teachmg, James Enoch Ambush, a colored man, had also a large 
f chool.in the basement of the Israel Bethel church on Capitol Hill for a while, commencing 
there in April, 1833, ond continuing in various places till 1843, when he built aschool-houso 
on £ street south, near Tenth, island, and established what was known as '*The Wesleyaa 
Seminary," and which was successfully maintained for 32 years, till the close of August, 
1865. The school-house still stands, a comfortable one-story wooden structure, with the 
sign '' Wesleyan Seminary" over the door, as it has been there for 25 years. This was the 
only colored school on the island of any account for many years, and in its humble way it 
accomplished a great amount of good. For some years Mr.^ Ambush had given much 
study to botanic medicine, and since closing his school he has become a botanic physician. 
He is a man of fine sense, and without school advantages has acquired a respectable educa- 
tion. 

FIRST SEMINARY FOR COLORED GIRLS. 

The first seminary in the District of Columbia for colored g^rls was established in George- 
town, in 1827, under the special auspices of Father Vanlomen, a benevolent and devout 
Catholic priest, then pastor of the Holy Trinity Church, who not only gave this interesting 
enterprise his hand and his heart, but for several years himself taught a school of colored 
boys three days in a week, near the Georgetown College gate, in a small frame house, which 
was afterwards famous as the residence of the broken-hearted widow of Commodore Decatur. 
This female seminary was under the care of Maria Becraft, who was the most remarkable 
colored young woman of her time in the District, and, perhaps, of any time. Her father, 
William Becraft, born while his mother, a free woman, was the housekeeper of Charles 
Carroll, of Carroll ton, always had the kindest attentions of this great man, and there are 
now pictures, more than a century and a half old, and other valuable relics from the Carroll 
^ family now in the possession of the Becraft family, in Georgetown, which Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, in his last days, presented to WiUlam Becraft as family keepsakes. William 
Becrafl lived in Georgetown 64 years, coming there when eighteen years of age. He was for 
many years chief steward of Union hotel, and a remarkable man, respected and honored by 
everybody. When he died, the press of the District noticed, in a most prominent manner, 
his life and character. From one of the extended obituary notices, marked with heavy black 
lines, the following paragraph is copied : 

"He was among the last surviving representatives of the old school of well-bred, confi- 
dential, and intelligent domestics, and was widely known at home and abroad from his con- 
nection in the company of stewards for a long series of years, and probably from itsiorigin, 
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an^ until a recent date, with the Union hotel, Georgetown, with whose guests, for successiye 
generations, hi^ benevolent and venerable aspect, digpiified and obliging manners, and moral 
excellence rendered him a general favorite.*' 

Maria Becraft was marked from her childhood for her uncommon intelligence and refine- 
ment, and for her extraordinary pietj. She was bom in 1805, and first went to school for a 
year to Henry Potter, in Washington, about 1812, afterwards attending Mrs. Billings's 
school constantly till 1820. She then, at the age of 15, opened a school for girls in Dun- 
<Jbarton street, in Georgetown, and gave herself to the work, which she loved, with the greatest 
assiduity and with uniform success. In 1827, when she was twenty- two years of age, her 
remarkable beauty and elevation of character so much impressed Father Vanlomen, the good 
priest, that he took it in hand to give her a higher style of school in which to work for her 
sex and race, to the education of which she had now fully consecrated herself. Her school 
was accordingly transferred to a larger building, which still stands on Fayetto street, oppo- 
site the convent, and there she opened a boarding and day school for colored girls, which she 
continued with great success till August, 1831, when she surrendered her little seminary 
into the care of one of the girls that she had trained, and in October of that year joined the 
convent at Baltimore as a Sister of Providence, where she was the leading teacher till she 
died, in December, 1833, a great loss to that young institution, which was contemplating 
this noble young woman as its future Mother Superior. Her seminary in Georgetown aver- 
aged from 30 to 35 pupils, and there are those living who remember the troop of girls, 
dressed uniformly, which was wont to follow in procession their pious and refined teacher to 
devotions on the sabbath at Holy Trinity Church. The school comprised girls from the best 
colored families of Georgetown, Washington, Alexandria, and surrounding country. The 
sisters of the Georgetown convent were the admirers of Miss Becraft, gave her instruction, 
and extended to her the most heartfelt aid and approbation in all her noble work, as they 
were in those days wont to do in behalf of the aspiring colored girls, who sought for edu- 
cation, withholding themselves from such work only when a depraved and degenerate public 
sentiment upon the subject of educating the colored people had compelled them to a more 
rigid line of demarcation between the races. Ellen Simonds and others conducted the school 
a few years, but with the loss of its original teacher it began to fail, and finally became 
extinct. Maria Becraft is remembered, wherever she was known, as a woman of the rarest 
sweetness and exaltation of Christian life, graceful and attractive in person and manners, 
gifted, well educated, and wholly devoted to doing good. Her name as a Sister of Provi- 
dence was Sister Aloyons. From the origin of this convent at Baltimore there has been 
connected with it a female seminary, which last year was incorporated as 

ST. FRANCES ACADEMY FOR COLORED GIRLS. 

In this connection it is not inappropriate to give some account of this school, which has 
done so valuable a work for the education of the colored people of this District and the coun- 
try at large. For many years it was the only colored school within the reach of the colored 
people of this District, in which anything was attempted beyond the rough primary training 
of the promiscuous school, and there are women who still live in this District and elsewhere, 
whose well-bred families owe their refinements largely to the culture which the mothers a 
quarter of a century ago, or more, received in this female seminary. It was there that many 
of the first well-trained colored teachers were educated for the work in this capital. 

St. Frances Academy for colored girls was founded in connection with the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence Convent, in Baltimore, June 5, 1829, under the hearty approbation of the Most 
Rev. James Whitfield, D. D., the Archbishop of Baltimore at that time, and receiving the 
sanction of the Holy See, October 2, 1831. The convent originated with the French Fathers, 
who came to Baltimore from San Domingo as refugees, in the time of the revolution in that 
island in the latter years of last century. There were many colored Catholic refugees who 
came to Baltimore during that period, and the French Fathers soon opened schools there for 
the benefit of the refugees and other colored people. The colored women who formed the origi- 
nal society which founded the convent and seminary, were from San Domingo, though they had 
some of them, certidnly, been educated in France. The schools which preceded the organiza- 
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tionof tho conrent were greatly favored by Most Rev. Ambrose Marechal, D.D., who was a 
French Father, and Archbishop of Baltimore from 1817 to 1828, Archbishop Whitfield beings 
his successor. The Sisters of Providence is the name of a religions society of colored women 
who renounce the world to consecrate themselves to the Christian education of colored girls. 
/ The following extract from the announcement which, under the caption of "Prospectus of a 
School for Colored Girls under the direction of the Sisters of Providence," appeared in the 
columns of the daily National Intelligencer, October 25» 1831 , shows the spirit in which the 
school originated, and at the same time shadows forth the predominating ideas pertaining to 
the province of the race at that period. The prospectus sa^s : 

'* The object of this institute is one of great importance, greater, indeed, than might at first 
appear to those who would only glance at the advantages which it is calculated to directly 
impart to the leading portion of the human race and throagh it to society at large. In 
fact, these girls will either become mothers of families or household servants. In the first 
case the solid virtues, the religious and moral principles which they may have acquired in 
this school, will be carefully transferred as a legacy to their children. Instances of the happy 
influence which the example of virtuous parents has on the remotest lineage in this humblo 
and naturally dutiful class of society are numerous. As to such as are to be employed as 
servants, they will be intrusted with domestic concerns and the care of young children. 
How important then it will be that these g^rls shall have imbibed religious principles and 
have been trained up in habits of modesty, honesty, and integrity." 

It is impossible to conceive of language fuller of profound and mournful import than are 
these humble, timid words of this little band of colored women, who thus made known the 
^exalted scheme to which they had given themselves. Why this tone of apology for embark- 
ing in as noble a service as ever entered into the plans of a company of women upon the face 
of the earth, the attempt to lift the veil of motal and intellectual darkness which they saw 
everywhere resting like death upon their sex and race 7 

The sisters purchased a three-story brick building on Richmond street, in which they 
started their work, but have since, in the admirable success of their enterprise, built large and 
ample structures, and their school was never in more efficient operation than at the present 
time. From the first it has been through all its years, almost forty in number, a well-appointed 
female seminary, amply supplied with cultivated and capable teachers, who have g^ven good 
training in all the branches of a refined and useful education, including all that is usually 
taught in well regulated female seminaries. The number of Sisters connected with the con- 
vent and seminary has for very many years ranged from 30 to 35. Tho academy has always 
been well patronized, comprising girls from every part of the south as well before as since the 
war. The number the past year was sonfe 170, of which about 45 were boarders, a Uuqge 
number being from Washington and Georgetown. Attached to the convent, also, is a free 
school for girls and an orphan asylum, and till last year they had for many years maintained 
also a school for boys. In 1662 some of these Sisters established a female seminary in Phila- 
delphia, which has been very successful. There is also a colored female school in Washington 
under the cai^ and instruction of teachers formerly attached to this sisterhood. For nearly 
a quarter of a century this seminary at Baltimore was the school in which the most of the 
colored girls of this District, who were so fortunate as to receive any of the rofinementa of school 
culture, resorted for their training from the founding of the convent down to 1862, when 

UISS MTRTILLA MINER*9 SEMINARY 

for colored girls was initiated in Washington. This philanthropic woman was bom in 
Brookfield, Madison county, New York, in 1815. Her parents were farmers, with small 
• resources for the support of a large family. The children were obliged to work, and the 
small advantages ot a common school were all the educational privileges furnished to them. 
Hop-raising was a feature in their farming, and this daughter was accustomed to work in 
the autumn, picking the hops. She was of a delicate physical organizatfon, and suffered 
exceedingly all her life with spinal troubles. Bdng a girl of extraordinary intellectaal 
activity, her place at home chafed lior spirit. She was restless, dissatisfied with her lot, 
looked higher than her father,- dissented from his ideas of woman's education, and, in her 
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desperation, when about 23 years old, wrote to Mr. Seward, then recently elected governor 
of her State, asking him if he could show her how it was possible for a woman in her cir- 
camstances to become a scholar; receiving from him the reply that he could not, but hdped 
a better day was coming, wherein woman might have a chance to be and to do to the extent 
of her abilities. Hearing at this time of a school at Clinton, Oneida county, Now York, 
for young women, on the manual-labor system, she decided to go there ; but her health 
being such as to make manual labor impossible at the time, she wrote to the principal of the 
CloTcr-street Seminary, Rochester, New York, who generously received her, taking her 
notes for the school bilk, to be paid after completing her education. Grateful for this noble 
act, she afterwards sent her younger sister there to be educated, for her own associate as a 
teacher ; and the death of this talented |i8ter, when about to graduate and come as her 
assistant in Washington, fell upon her with crushing force. In the Rochester school, with 
Myrtilla Miner, were two free colored girls, and this association was the first circumstance 
to turn her thoughts to the work to which she gave her life." From Rochester she went to 
Mississippi, as a teacher of planters* daughters, and it was what she was compelled to see, 
in this situation, of the dreadful practices and conditions of slavery, that filled her soul with 
a pity for the colored race and a detestation of the system that bound them, which held pos- 
session of her to the last day of her life. She remained there several years, till her indignant 
utterances, which she would not withhold, compelled her employer, fearful of the results, 
to part reluctantly with a teacher whom he valued. She came home broken down with 
sickness, caused by the harassing sights and sounds that she had witnessed in plantation 
life, and while in this condition she made a solemn vow that whatever of life remained to 
her shonld be given to the work of ameliorating the condition of the colored people. Here 
her great work begins. She made up her mind to do something for the education of free 
colored girls, with the idea that through the influence of educated colored women she could 
lay the solid foundations for the disenthralment of |heir race. She selected this District for 
the field of her efforts, because it was the common property of the nation, and because the 
laws of the District g^ve her the right to educate fru colored children, and she attempted 
to teach none others. She opened her plan to many of the leading friends of freedom, in 
an extensive correspondence, but found especially, at this time, a wise and warm encourager 
and connsellor in her scheme in William R. Smith, a Friend, of Farmington, near Rochester, 
New York, in whose family she was now a private teacher. Her correspondents generally 
gave her but little encouragement, but wished her God speed in what she should dare in the 
good cause. Ono Friend wrote her from Philadelphia, entering warmly into her scheme, 
but advised her to wait till funds could be collected. '* I do not want the wealth of Croesus," 
was her reply ; and the Friend sent her $100, aiM with this capital, in the autumn of 1851, 
she came to Washington t^ establish a Normal school for the education of colored girls, 
having associated with her Miss Anna Inman, an accomplished and benevolent lady of the 
Society of Friends, from Southfield, Rhode Island, who, however, after teaching a class of 
colored girls in French, in the house of Jonathan Jones, on the Island, through the winter, 
returned to New England. In the autumn of 1851 Miss Miner commenced her remarkable 
work here in a small room, about fourteen feet square, in the frame house then, as now, 
owned and occupied by Edward C. Younger, a colored man, as his dwelling, on Eleventh 
street, near New York avenue. With but two or three girls to open the school, she soon 
had a room-full, and to secure larger accommodation moved, after a couple of months, to a 
house on F street north, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets west, near the houses 
then occupied by William T. Carroll and Charles H. Winder. This house furnished her a 
very comfortable room for her school, which was composed of well-behaved girls, from the 
best colored families of the District. The persecution of those neighbors, however, com- 
pelled her to leave, as the colored family, who occupied the house, was threatened with con- 
flagration, and after one month her little school found a more unmolested home in the dwel- 
ling-house of a German family on K street, near the Western market. After tarrying a few 
months here, she moved to L street, into a room in the building known as **The Two Sis- 
ters," then occupied by a white family. She now saw that the success of her school 
demanded a school-house, and in reconnoiteiing the ground she found a^spol suiting her 
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ideas as to size and locality, with a house on it, and in the market at a low price. She 
raised the money, secured the spot, and thither, in the summer of 1831, she moved her school, 
where for seven years she was destined to prosecute, with the most unparalleled energy and 
conspicuous success, her remarkable enterprise. This lot, comprisiog an entire square of 
three acres, between Nineteenth and Twentieth streets west, N and O streets north, and New 
Hampshire avenue, selected under the guidance of Miss Miner, the contract being perfected 
through the agency of Sayles J. Bowen, Thomas Williamson, and Allen M. Gangewer, was 
originally conveyed in trust to Thomas 'Williamson and Samuel Rhoades, of the Society of 
Friends, in Philadelphia. It was purchased of the executors of the will of John Taylor, 
for $4,000, the deed being executed June 8, 1853, the estimated value of the property now 
being not less than $30,000. The money was mainly contributed by Friends, in Philadel- 
phia, New York, and New England. Catharin ' Morris, a Friend, of Philadelphia, was a 
liberal benefactor of the enterprise, advancing Miss Miner $2,000, with which to complete 
the purchase of the lot, the most, if not all which sum, it is believed, she ultimately gave to 
the institution ; and Harriet Beecher Stowe was another generous friend, who gave her 
money and her heart to the support of the brave woman who had been willing to go forth 
alone at the call of duty. Mr. Rhoades, some years editor of the Friends* Quarterly Review, 
died several years ago, near Philadelphia. Mr. Williamson, a conveyancer in that city, and 
father of Passmore Williamson, is still living, but some years ago declined the place of trustee. 
The board, at the date of the act of incorporation, consisted of Benjamin Tatham, a Friend, of 
New York city, Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson, of Washington, and Myrtilla Miner, and the transfer 
of the property to the incorporated body was made a few weeks prior to Miss Miner's death. 
This real estate, together with a fund of $4,000 in government stocks, is now in the hands of a 
corporate body, underact of Congress approved March 3, 1863, and is styled ** The Institution 
for the Education of Colored Youth in the District of Columbia. " The officers of the corporation 
at this time are John C. Underwood, president; Francis G.Shaw, treasurer; George E. 
Baker, secretary ; who, with Nancy M. Johnson, S. J. Bowen, Henry Addison, and Rachel 
Howland, constitute the executive committee. The purpose of the purchase of this property 
is declared, in a paper signed by Mr. Williamson and Mr. Rhoades, dated Philadelphia, 
June 8, 1858, to have been *^ especially for thft education of colored girls.^* 

This paper also declares that *Uhe grounds were purchased at the special instance of 
Myrtilla Miner," and that " the contributions by which the original price of said lot, and 
also the cost of the subsequent improvements thereof, were procured chiefly by her instru- 
mentality and labors." The idea of Miss Miner in planung a school here was to train \ip a class 
of colored girls, in the midst of slave institutions, who should show forth, in their culturo 
and capabilities, to the country and to man^nd, that the race was fit for something higher 
than the degradation which rested upon them. The amazing energy with which this frail 
woman prosecuted her work is well known io those who took knowledge of her career. 
She visited the colored people of her district from house to house, and breathed a new life 
into them pertaining to the education of their daughters. Her correspondence with the 
philanthropic men and women of the north was immense. She importuned congressmen, 
and the men who shaped public sentiment through the columns of the press, to come into 
her school and see her girls, and was ceaseless in her activities day and night, in every 
direction, to build up in dignity and refinement her seminary, and to force its merits upon 
public attention. 

The buildings upon the lot when purchased — a small frame dwelling of two stories, 
not more than twenty-five by thirty-five feet in dimensions, with three small cabins on 
the other side of the premises — served for the seminary and the home of the teacher and her 
assistant. The most aspiring and decently bred colored girls of the District were gathered 
into the school ; and the very best colored teachers in the schools of the District, at the pre- 
sent time, are among those who owe their education to this self-sacrificing teacher and her 
school. Mrs. Means, aunt of the wife of General Pierce, then President of the United States, 
attracted by the enthusiasm of this wonderful person, often visited her in the midst of her 
work with the kindest feelings, and the fact that the carriage from the Presidential mansion 
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was in this way frequently seen at the door of this hnmblo institativn did much to protect 
it from the hatred with which it was surrounded. 

Mr. Seward and his family were very often seen at the school, both Mrs. Seward and 
her daughter, Fanny, being constant visitors; the latter, a young girl at the time, often 
spending a whole dny there. Many other congressmen of large and generous instincts, 
some of them of pro-slavery party relations, went out there — all confessing their admiration 
of the resolute woman and her school, i^nd this kept evil men in abeyance. 

The opposition to the school throughout the District was strong and very general among 
the old as well as the young. Even Walter Lenox, who as mayor, when the school was first 
started, gave the teacher assurances of favor in her work, came out in 1857, following the 
prevailing current of depraved public sentiment and feeding its tide, in an elaborate article 
in the National Intelligencer, under his own signature, assailed the school in open and 
direct language, urging against it that it was raising the standard of education among the 
colored population, and distinctly declaring that the white population of the District would 
not be just to themselves to permit the continuance of an institution which had the temerity 
to extend to the colored people **a degree of instruction so far beyond their social and 
political condition, which condition must continue," the article goes on to say, *'in this 
and every other slave-holding community " This article, though fraught with extreme ideas 
and to the last degree prescriptive and inflammatory, neither stirred any open violence nor 
deterred the courageous woman in the slightSt degree from her work. When madmen 
went to her school-room threatening her with personal violence, she laughed them to shamo ; 
and when they threatened to bum her house, she told them that they could not stop her in 
that way, as another house, better than the old, would immediately rise from its ashes. 

The house was set on fire in the spring of 1860, when Miss Miner was asleep in the second 
story alone, in the night time, but the smell of the smoke awakened her in time to save 
the building and herself from the flames, which were extinguished. The school girls, also,, 
were constantly at the mercy of coarse and insulting boys along the streets, who would oftea 
gather in gangs before the gate to pursue and terrify these inoffensive children, who weM- 
striving to gather wisdom and understanding in their little sanctuary. The police took «o 
cognisance of such bratality in those days. But their dauntless teacher, uncompromi8ttg> 
conscientious, and self-possessed in her ^gressive work, in no manner turned from hen 
course by this persecution, was, on the other hand, stimulated thereby to higher vigihrnce 
and energy in her great undertaking. The course of instruction in the school was indeed of 
a higher order than had hitherto been opened to the colored people of the District, as was 
denonnced against the school by Walter Lenox in his newspaper attack. Lectures npon 
scientific and literary subjects were given by professional and literary gentlemen, who were 
friends to the cause. The spacious grounds afforded to each pupil an ample space for a 
flower bed, which she was enjoined to cultivate with her own hands and to thoroughly study. 
And an excellent library, a collection ox paintiags and engravings, the leading magasines 
and choice newspapers, were gathered and secured for the humble home of learning, which 
was all the while filled with students, the most of whom were bright, ambitious girts, ecin- 
posing a female colored school, which, in dignity and usefulness, has had no equal in the 
District since that day. It was her custom to gather in her vacations and jousneys not only 
money, but everything else that would be of use in her school, and in this way she not 
only collected books, but maps, globes, philosophical and chemical and matheioAtical 
apparatus, and a great variety of things to aid in her instruction in illustrating all branches 
of knowledge. This collection was stored in the school building during the war, and was 
damaged by neglect, plundered by soldiers, and what remains is not of much value. The 
elegant sofa-bedstead which she used during all her years in the seminary, and which would 
be an interesting possession for the seminary, was sold, with her other personal effects, to 
Dr. Carrie Brown, (Mrs. Winslow,) of Washington, one of her bosom frieind^* who stood 
at her pillow when she died. 

Her plan embraced the erection of spacious structures, upon the site which Jiad been most 
admirably chosen, complete in all their appointments for the full accommodation of a school 
of one hundred and fifty boarding scholars. The seminary was to hsia Female Colle^, 
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endowed with all the powers and professorships belonging to a iGlrst-class college for the other 
sex. She did not contemplate its springing up into such proportions, like a mushroom, in a 
single night, but it was her ambition that the institution should one day attain that rank. 
In the midst of her anxious, incessant labors her physical system began so sensibly to 
fail, that in the summer of 1858, under tlie counsel of the friends of herself and her cause, 
she went north to seek health, and, as usual in all her joiAmeys, to beg for her seminary, 
leaving her girls in the care of Emily Howland, a noble young woman, who came down here 
for the love of the cause, without money and without price, from the vicinity of Auburn, 
New York. In the autumn Miss Miner returned to her school ; Miss Howland still con* 
tinuing with her through the winter, a companion in her trials, aiding her in her duties, 
and consenting to take charge of the school again in the summer of 1859, while Miss 
Miner was on another journey for funds and health. In the autumn of that year, after 
returning from her journey, which was not very successful, she determined to suspend the 
school, and to go forth to the country with a most persistent appeal for money to erect a 
seminary building, as she had found it impossible to get a house of any character started 
with the means already in her hands. She could get no woman, whom she deemed fit to 
take her work, willing to continue her school, and in the spring of 1860, leasing the premises, 
she went north on her errand. In the ensuing year she traversed many States, but the 
shadow of the rebellion was on her path, and she gathered neither much money nor much 
strength. The war came, and in October, J 862, hoping, not vwnly, for health from a sea 
voyage and from the Pacific climate, she sailed from New York to California. When about 
to return, in 1866, with vivacity of body and spirit, she was thrown from a carriage in a fear- 
ful manner; blighting all the high hopes of resuming her school under the glowing auspices 
she bad anticipated, as she saw the rebellion and the hated system tumbling to pieces. She 
amvod in New York in August of that year in a most shattered condition of body, though 
with the fullest confidence that she should speedily be well and at her work in Wash- 
ington. In the first days of December she came here in a dying condition, still resolute 
to resume her work ; was carried to the residence of her tried friend, Mrs. Nancy M. John- 
son, and on the tenth of that month, surrounded by the friends who had stood with her in 
other days, she put off her wasted and wearied body in the city which had witnessed her 
trials and her triumphs, and her remains slumbeHin Oak Hill cemetery. 

Her seminary engaged her thoughts to the last day of her life. She said in her last hours 
that she had come back here to resume her work, and could not Itiave it thus unfinished. 
No marble marks the resting place of this truly wonderful woman, but her memory is cer- 
tainly held precious in the hearts of her throngs of pupils, in the hearts of the colored 
people of this District, and of all who took knowledge of her life and who reverence the 
cause in which she offered herself a willing sacrifice. Her assistants in the school were 
Helen Moore of Washington, Margaret Clapp and Amanda Weaver of New York State, 
Anna H. Scaring of New York State, and two of her pupils, Matilda Jones of Washington, 
and Emma Brown of Georgetown, both of whom, subsequently, through the influence of 
Miss Miner and Miss Howland, finished their education at Oberlin, and have since been 
most superior teachers in Washington. Most of the assistant teachers from the north were 
from families connected with the Society of Friends, and it has been seen that the bulk of the 
money came from that society. This sketch would be incomplete without a special tribute 
to Lydia B. Mann, sister of Horace Maun, who came here in the fall of 1856, from the Col- 
•ored Female Orphan Asylum of Providence, R. I., of which she was then, as she continues 
to be, the admirable superintendent, and, as a pure labor of love, took care of the school 
in the most superior manner through the autumn and winter, while Miss Miner was north 
recruiting her strength and pleading for contributions. It was no holiday duty to go into that 
school, live in that building, and work alone with head and hands, as was done by all these 
refined and educated women, who stood from time to time in that humble persecuted semi- 
nary. Miss Maun is gratefully remembered by her pupils here and their friends. 

Mention should also be made of Emily Howland,' who stood by Miss Miner in her 
darkest days, and whose whole heart was with her in all her work. She is a woman of the 
largest and most self-sacrificing purposes, who has been and still is giving her best years, all 
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lier powera, talents, learning, refinement, wealth, and personal toil, to the edacation and 
elevation of the colored race. While here she adopted, and subsequently educated in the 
best manner, one of Miss Miner*s pupils, and assisted several others of her smart girls in 
completing their education at Oberlin. During the war she was teaching contrabands in 
the hospital and the camp, and^ is now engaged in planting a colony of colored people in 
Virginia with homes and a school-house of their own. 

A seminary, such as was embraced in the plan of Miss Miner, is exceedingly demanded by 
the interests of colored female education in this District and the country at large, and any 
scheme by which the foundations that she laid so well may become the seat of such a school, 
would be heartily approved by all enlightened friends of the colored race. The trus- 
tees of the Miner property, Hot insensible of their responsibilities, have been carefully watch- 
ing for the moment when action on their part would seem to be justified. They have repeatedly 
met in regard to the matter, but, in their counsels, hitherto, have deemed it wise to wait farther 
developments. They are now about to hold another meeting, it is understood, and it is to bo 
devoutly hoped that some plan will be adopted by which a school of a high order may be, 
in due time, opened for colored girls in this District, who exceedingly need the refining, 
womanly training of such a school.* 

The original corporators of Miss Miner*s Institution were Henry Addison, John C. Under- 
wood, George C. Abbott, William H. Channing, Nancy M. Johnson, and Myrtilla Miner. 
The objects as expressed in the charter "are to educate and improve the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of such of the colored youth of the nation as may be placed under its care 
and influence." 

ARABELLA JONESES SCHOOL. 

About the time that Miss Miner commenced in the northern section of Washington, Miss 
Arabella Jones, a colored girl, who had just returned from the St. Frances* Academy at Balti- 
more, opened a female school on the island, called St. Agnes* Academy. She had been 
educated with the greatest care at home by her father, and had, besides, the benefit 
of her mother's instruction, a woman of extraordinary native sense, who was for a brief 
time a pupil of Mrs. Billing in her early girlhood, and from her youth through many years a 
favorite servant in the family of John Quincy Adams, commencing when ho was Secretary 
of State. Miss Jones had a good English education, wrote and spoke with ease and pro- 
priety the French tongue, was proBcient in music and in all the useful and ornamental needle- 
work branches. Her father, though a poor man, had on her return from school purchased 
her a piano and a well-selected library, including a full set of the British poets in handsome 
binding, bought in London expressly to his order, among which was a specially handsome 
edition of Shakspeare, the favorite author of the daughter, who not only relished such 
works, but showed taste and talent in her own poetic effusions, which occasionally found their 
way into the public press. She taught with great delight and success, for several years, till 
better compensation was offered to her for her skill with the needle. She was a girl of decided 
talents, and had her high aims and education found a more fortunate field for display, she 
woold have done more for her sex than fell to her lot to do. In 1857 she was married, and 
her subsequent life was clouded. She died in J868 in the 34th year of her age, and was borne 
to the tomb with distinguished marks of respect without distinction of class or color. At the 
time of her death she had been appointed to a government clerkship. 

MARY WORMLEY'S SCHOOL. 

Ip 1830 William Wormley built a school-house for his sister Mary near the comer of Ver- 
mont arenue and I street, where the restaurant establishment owned and occupied by his 
brother, James Wormley, now stands. He had educated his sister expressly for a teacher, 
at great expense, at the Colored Female Seminary in Philadelphia, then in charge of Miss 
Sarah Douglass, an accomplished colored larly, who is still a teacher of note in the Philadel- 

* StaiM th« above was written, Information haa be«n received that MiOor Oeneral O. O. Howard has ten- 
Awed to the irattees a donation of $30,000 firom the bnildlng fand of the Freedmen*B Bureau, and that they 
will immediately proeeed to ereet a ilnt-claH buUdfaig for a female eoUege. r^ ^ ^^r^T^ 
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pbia Colored High School. William Wormley was it thafc time a man of wealth. His livery 
stable, which occupied the place where the Owen Hoose now stands, was one of the largest 
and best in the city. Miss Wormley had but just brought her school into full and successful 
operation when her health broke down, and she lived scarcely two years. Mr. Calvert, an 
English gentleman, still living in the first ward, taught a class of colored scholars in this 
house for a time, and James Wormley was one of the class. In the autumn of 1834 William 
Thomas Lee opened a school iu the same place, and it was in a flourishing condition in the 
fall of 18;^, when the Snow mob dispersed it, sacking the school-house, and partially 
destroying it by fire. William Wormley was at that time one of the most enterprising and 
influential colored men of Washington, and was the original agent of the Liberator news- 
paper for this District. The mob being determined to lay hold of him and Lee, they fled from 
the city to save their lives, returning when. General Jackson, coming back from Virginia a 
few days after the outbreak, gave notice that the fugitives should be protected. The perse- 
cution of William Wormley was so violent and persistent that his health and spirits sank 
under its effects, his business was broken up, and he died a poor man, scarcely owning a 
shelter for his dying couch. The school-house was repaired after the riot and occupied for a 
time by Margaret Thompson's school, and still stands in the rear of James Wormley's res- 
taurant. During this period, and for some years previous, 

MRS. MARY WALL'S SCHOOL 

was doing a great service to the colored people. Mrs. Wall, whose husband, Nicholas Wall, 
died some years before she came to this District, was a memtferof the Society of Friends, and 
a most benevolent, gentle, and refined woman. They were Virginians, and were reared in 
affluence, but reverses at last limited her means, which she had used in her prosperous 
days with open hand in works of benevolence and charity. In her widowhood she 
left her native State, and gave much of her subsequent life to the education of the colored 
children of this District. As early as 1824 she had a school in a house which then stood on 
Fifteenth street, between the residences now owned by Senator Morgan and Representative 
Hooper. This school-room was always crowded, and applications, by reason of limited room, 
were often refused. The school-room accommodated about 40 pupils. She continued her 
school here quite a number of years, and jiome of the most intelligent and enterprising colored 
■ men of Washington owe the best part of their education to this good woman, James W^orm- 
ley and John Tbomsis Johnson being of the number. Her high breeding and culture exerted 
the most marked influence upon the children of poverty and ignorance whom she thus took 
by the hand. Many colored people of this District remember her school and her loving kiud- 
neES, and bless her memory. She belonged to the class of southern people, not small in her 
time, who believed in the education and improvement of the colored race. William Wall, 
the distinguished merchant on Pennsylvania avenue, of the firm of Wall, Robinson ^ Co., 
is a son of this truly Christian lady. 

BENJAMTN MCCOY'S, AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 

About this time another school was opened in Georgetown, by Nancy Grant, a sister 
of Mrs. William Becraft, a well-educated colored woman. She was teaching as early as 
1828, and had a useful school for several years. Mr. Nuthall, an Englishman, was teach- 
ing in Georgetown during this period' and as late as 183^) he went to Alexandria and 
opened a school in that city. William Syphax among others, now resident in Washington, 
attended his school in Alexandria about 1833. He was a man of ability, well educated, and 
one of the best teachers of his time in the District. His school in Georgetown was at first 
in Duubarton street, and afterward on Montgomery. 

The old maxim that ** the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church," seems to find 
its illustration in this history. There is no period in the annals of the country in which the 
fires of pqrsecution- against the education of the colored race burned more fiercely in this 
District and the country at large than in the five years from 1831 to 1836, and it was during 
this period that a larger number of respectable colored schools were established thau in any 
other five years prior to the war. In 1833, the same year in which Amhuah's school waa 
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startod, BeDJamin M. McCoy, a colored man, opened a school in the northern part of the 
(ity, on L street, between Third and Fourth streets west. In 1834 he moved to Massachu- 
setts avenue, continuing' his school there till he went to Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
in the autumn of 1836, to finish the engagement of Rev. John F. Cook, who came back to' 
Washington at that time and re-opened his school. The school at Lancaster was a free 
public colored school, and Mr. McCoy was solicited to continue another year, but declining, 
came back, and in 1837 opened a school in the basement of Asbury church, which, in that 
room and in the house adjoining, he maintained with great success for the ensuing 12 years. 
Mr. McCoy was a pupil of Mrs. Billing and Henry Smothers, is a man of good sense, and 
his school gave a respectable rudimental education to multitudes, who remember him as a 
teacher with great respect. He is now a messenger in the Treasury Department. In 1833 
a school was established by Fanny Hampton, in the western part of the city, on the north- 
west comer of K and Nineteenth streets. It was a large school, and was continued till 
about 1842, the teacher dying soon afterwards. She was half-sister of Lindsay Muse. 
Margaret Thompson succeeded her, and had a flourishing school of some 40 scholars on 
Twenty -sixth street, near the avenue, for several years, about 1846. JShe subsequently 
became the wife of Charles H. Middleton, and assisted in his school for a brief time. About 
1830 Robert Brown commenced a small school, and continued it at intervals for many years 
till his death. As early as 1833, there was a school opened in a private house in the rear of 
Franklin row, near the location of the new Franklin school building. It was taught by a 
white man, Mr Talbot, and continued a year or two. Mrs. George Ford, a white teacher, a 
native of Virginia, kept a colored school in a brick house still standing on New Jersey 
Arenue between K and L streets. She taught there many years, and as early perhaps as 
half a century ago. 

THOMAS TABBS*S SCHOOL 

was an institution peculiar to itself. • Mr. Tabbs belonged to a prominent Maryland family, 
and was bred in affluence and received a thorough and polished education. He came to 
Washington before the war of 1812, and resided here till his death, which occurred 10 
yefCra ago. He at once commenced teaching the colored people, and persistently con- 
tinued to do so as long as he lived. He was called insane by some, but there was certainly 
a method in his madness. When he could find a school-room he would gather a school, but 
when less fortunate he would go from house to house, stopping where he could find a group 
of poor colored children to instruct. At one period he had the shadow of a large tree near the 
Masonic Lodge at the Navy Yard for his school, and it was there that Alexander Hays, after- 
wards a teacher in Washington, but then a slave, learned his alphabet. Mr. Tabbs must 
have spent nearly fifty years in this mode of life, and there are many colored people, well 
advanced in years, who owe their tolerable education to the instruction of this kind-hearted, 
singular man. At one time he had a school on A street south, between Seventh and Eighth 
streets east, and at another had a large school, with an assistant, in the Israel Bethel church. 
He wa4 an upright man,* and the colored people of the older class in the eastern section of 
Washington remember him with respect and gratitude. 

DR. JOHN H. FLEET'S SCHOOL 

was opened in 1836, on New York avenue, in a schbol-house which stood nearly on the'spot 
now occupied by the Richards buildings at the corner of New York avenue and Fourteenth 
street. It had been previously used for a white school, taught by Mrs. McDaniel, and v/as sub- 
sequently again so used. Dr. Fleet was a native of Georgetown, and was greatly assisted in 
his education by the late Judge James Morsell, of that city, who was not only kind to this 
family, but was always regarded by the colored people of the District as their firm friend 
and protector. John H. Fleet, with his brothers and sisters, went to the Georgetown Lan- 
casterian school, with the white children, for a long period, in their earlier school days, and sub- 
sequently to other white schools. He was also for a time a pupil of Smothers and Prout. He 
was possessed of a brilliant and strong intellect, inherited from his father, who was a white man 
of distingnisbed abilities. He studied medicine in Washington, in the office of Dr ./Thomas 
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Henderson, who had lesigned as assistant surgeon in the army, and was a practising physician 
of eminence in Washington. He also attended medical lectures at the old Medical College, cor- 
ner of Tenth and E streets. It was his intention at that time to go to Liberia, and his professional 
'education was conducted under the auspices of the Colonization Society. This, with the 
influence of Judge Morsell, gave him privileges never extended here to any other colored 
man. He decided, however, not to go to Liberia, and in 1836 opened his school. He was 
a refined and polished gentleman, and conceded to be the foremost colored man in culture, 
in intellectual force, and general influence in this District at that time. His school-house, 
on, New York avenue, was burned by an incendiary about 1843, and his flourishing and 
excellent school was thus ended. For a time he subsequently taught music, in which he 
was very proficient; but about 1846 he opened a school on School-house hill, in the Hob- 
brook Military School building, near the comer of N street north and Twenty-third street 
west, and had a large school there till about 1851, when he relinquished the business, giving 
his attention henceforth exclusively to music, and with eminent success. He died in J 861. 
His school was very large and of a superior character. One of his daughters is now a 
teacher in one of the public schools. While Dr. Fleet was teaching on School-house hill, 

JOHK THOMAS JOHNSON'S SCHOOL, 

on Twenty-third street west, near L north, in the same neighborhood, was also in very 
flourishing operation. Mr. Johnson is a well-known employ^ at the Capitol at the present time. 
He was born and educated in this District, and is a man of intelligence and force of character. 
He was a pupil of Mrs. Wall, of whose character, as an accomplished teacher and woman, 
he speaks with the deepest respect. He was also a scholar in Smothers's school and in 
Front's. In 1838, when the persecution of the colored people of the District was still raging, 
he left the city, and on his route west, in search of a more tolerant latitude, stopped at 
Pittsburg, I^a., where, at the suggestion of Rev. John Peck and J. B. Vashon, esq., he 
offered himself as a candidate for teacher of the First District school of that city. He had 
two white competitors. The examination before the board of school managers resulted in 
the declaration that he was the best qualified for the place, and he accordingly took the 
position, and taught with eminent success for several years, to the astonishment and admira- 
tion of all interested in the school. He finally resigned his place for a more lucrative posi- 
tion as a steward on a Mississippi steamer. In 1843 he came back to his native city, and 
started a school, as stated in the commencement of this notice, with a zeal and ^boldness 
eqaalled by few of the most courageous of the colored men at that time, when their school- 
houses were at the mercy of the mob. Shielded by no law, he built a school-house and 
gathered a school, which, commencing with half a dozen, soon became very large — 
oncenumbering as high as 200 and more, and averaging from 150 to 170 well-di'essed and well- 
behaved children, many of wjiom, now men and women grown, are among the best colored 
people of this District. He continued his school down to 1849, when he relinquished a work 
in which he had uniformly achieve^, decided success. As he was about to retire from the 
field, 

CHARLES H. ftHDDLETON'S SCHOOL 

was started, in the same section of the city, in a school-house which then stood near the 
comer of Twenty-second street west and I north, and which had been used by Henry Hardy 
for a white school. Though both Fleet's and Johnson*s schools were in full tide of success in 
that vicinity he gathered a good school, and when his two competitors retired — as they both 
did about this time—his school absorbed a large portion of their patronage and was thronged. 
In lk)ii he went temporarily with bis school to Sixteenth street, and thence to the basement of 
Union Bethel church on M street, near Sixteenth, in which, during the administration of 
President Pierce, he had an exceedingly large and excellent school, at the same period when 
Miss Miner was prosecuting her signal work. Mr. Middleton, now a messenger in the 
Navy Department, a native of Savannah, Ga., is free-bom, and received his very good 
education in schools in that city, sometimes with white and sometimes with colored children. 
When he commenced his school he had just returned from the Mexican war, and his enter- 
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priM is especially worthy of being made promiQent, not only because of his high style as a 
teacher, but also because it is associated with 

THE FIRST MOVEMENT FOR A FREE COLORED PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

This movement originated with a city officer, Jesse E. Dow, who, in 1848 and 1849, was 
a leading and influential member of the comdion council. He encouraged Mr. Middleton 
to start his school, by assuring him that he would give all his influence to the establishment 
of free schools for colored as well as for white children, and that he had great confidence 
that the councils would be brought to giv^ at least some encouragement to the enterprise. 
In 1850 Mr. Dow was named among the candidates for the mayoralty, and when his views 
in this regard were assailed by his opponents, he did not hesitate to boldly avow his opinions, 
and to declare that he wished no support for any office which demanded of him any modifi- 
cation of these convictions. The workmen fail, but the work succeeds. The name of Jesse 
£. Dow merits conspicuous record in this history for this bold and magnanimous action. 
Mr. Middleton received great assistance in building up his school from Rev. Mr. Wayman, 
then pastor of the Bethel church, and afterwards promoted to the bishopric The school 
was surrendered finally to Rev. J. V. B. Morgan, the succeeding pastor of the church, who 
conducted the school as a part of the means of his livelihood. 

AI^EXANBER CORNISH AKD OTHERS. 

In the eastern section of the city, about 1840, Alexander Cornish had a school several 
years in his own house on D street south, between Third and Fourth east, with an average of 
40 scholars. He was succeeded, about 1846, by Richard Stokes, who was a native of Chester 
County, Pa. His school, averaging 150 scholars, was kept in the Israel Bethel church, 
near the Capitol, and was continued for about six years. In 1840 there was a school opened 
by Margaret Hill in Georgetown, near Miss English's seminary. She taught a very good 
school for several years. 

ALEXANDER HAYS*S SCHOOL, 

was started on Ninth street west, near New York avenue. Mr. Hays was born m 1802, and 
belonged originally to the Fowler family in Maryland. When a boy he served for a time at 
the Washington Navy Yard, in the family of Captain Dove, of the navy, the father of Dr. 
Dove, of Washington, and it was in that family that he learned to read. Michael Tabbs 
had a school at that time at the Navy Yard, which he taught in the afternoons under a large 
tree^ which stood near the old Masonic Hall. The colored children used to meet him there 
in large nnmbers daily, and while attending this singular school. Hays was at the same time 
taught by Mrs. Dove, with her children. This was half a century ago. In 1826 Hays went 
to live in the family of R. S. Coxe, the eminent Washington lawyer, who soon purchased 
him, paying Fowler $300 for him. Mr. Coxe did this at the express solicitation of Hays, 
and 17 years after he gave him his freedom — in 1843. While living with Mr. Coxe he had 
married Matilda Davis, the daughter of John Davis, who served as steward many yean in 
the family of Mr. Seaton, of the National Intelligencer. The wedding was at Mr. Seaton's 
residence, and Mr. Coxe and family were present on the occasion. In 1836 he bought the 
house and lot which they still own and occupy, and in 1842, the year before he was free. 
Hays made his last payment and the place was conveyed to his wife. She was a free woman, 
and had opened a school in the house in 1841. Hays had many privileges while with Mr. 
Coze, and with the proceeds of his wife^s school they paid the purchase money ($550) and 
interest in seven years. Mr. Hays was taught reading, writing, and arithmetic by Mr. Coxe, 
his wife, and daughters, while a slave in their family. When the colored people were driven 
from the churches, in the years of the mobs, Mrs. Coxe organized a larg^ colored Sabbath 
school in her own parlor, and maintained it for a long period, with the co-operation of Mr. 
Coxe and the dsughters. Mr. Hays was a member of this school. He also attended day 
schools, when his work would allow of it. This was the education with which, in 
1845, he ventured to take his wife's school in charge. He is a man of goqd sense^and his 
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school flourished. He put up an addition to his house, in order to Bake room for his 
increasing school, ^hich was continued down to 1857—16 jcars from its opening. He bad 
also a night school and taught music, and these two features of his school hd has revived 
since the war. This school contained from 35 to 45 pupils. Bev. Dr. Samson, Mr. Seaton, 
and Mr. Coxe often visited his school and encouraged him in his excellent work. Thomas 
Tabbs used also to tfOme into his school and give him aid and advice, as also did John 
McJ^eod. 

JOSEPH T. MASON'S SCHOOL, IN GEORGETOWN, 

was established in 1840, in the rear of Mount Zion church, in a house near where the large free 
school building for colored children now stands. Mr. Mason was a scholar in Front's school^ 
and in that of the elder Cook. Ho was on admirable disciplinarian, and his school, which 
rarely fell below a hundred members, was conducted with more than common system and 
thoroughness for more than a quarter of a oentorj, until he became insane, a year or two 
before the war. 

THOMAS n: mason's school 

was commenced in 1859, in his father's house, on L near Twenty-first street west, and has 
continued without interruption to the present time. This school, prior to the war, averaged 
about 100, but during and since the war it has been about 50. He is well educated and a 
very excellent teacher, was a scholar under both Johnson and Fleet, and finished his educa- 
tion at Oberlin. His father was a cousin to Joseph T. Mason. 

MR. AND MRS. FLETCHER'S SCHOOL 

was opened about 1854, in the building in which Middleton first taught, on I near Twenty- 
second street. Mr. Fletcher was an Englishman, a well-educated gentleman, and a thor- 
ough teacher. He was induced to open the school by the importunities of some aspiring 
colored young raon in that part of the city, who desired first-rate instruction. He soon 
became the object of persecution, though he was a man of courtesy and excellent character. 
His school-house was finally set on fire and consumed, with all its books and furniture : but 
the school took, as its asylum, the basement of the John Wesley Church. The churches 
which they had been forced to build in the days of the mobs, when they were driven from 
the white churches which they had aided in building, proved of immense service to them 
in their subsequent struggles. Mrs. Fletcher kept a variety store, which was destroyed 
about the time the school was opened. She then became an assistant in her husband's 
school, which numbered over 150 pupils. In 1858 they were driven from the city, as perse- 
cution at that time was particularly violent against all white persons who instructed the 
colored people. This school was conducted with great thoroughness, and had two depart- 
ments, Mrs. Fletcher, who was an accomplished person, having charge of tho girls in a 
separate room. 

ELIZA ANNE COOK, 

a niece of Rev. John F. Cook, and one of his pupils, who has been teaching for about 15 years, 
should be mentioned. She attended Miss Miner's school for a time, and was afterwards 
at tho Baltimore convent two years. She opened a school in her mother's house, and sub- 
sequently built a small school-house on the same lot, Sixteenth street, between K and L 
streets. 'With the exception of three years, during which she was teaching in the free Catholic 
school opened in the Smothers' school<house in 1859, and one year in the female school in 
charge of the colored sisters, she has maintained her own private school from 1854 down to the 
present time, her number at some periods being above GO, but usually not more than 25 or 30 

MISS Washington's school. 

In 1857 Annio £. Washington opened a select primary school in her mother's house, on K 
street, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets west. The mother, a widow woman, U 
a laundress, and by her own labor has given her children good advantages, though she had 
no such advantages herself. This daughter was educated chiefly under Bev. John F. Cook 
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and Miss Miner, with whom she was a favorite scholar. Her older sister was educated 
at tlie Baltimore convent. Annie E. Washington is a woman of native refinement, and has 
an excellent aptitnde for teaching, as well as a good education. Her schools have always 
bees conducted with svstem and superior judgment, giving universal satiBfaction, the num 
ber of her pupils being limited only by the size of her room. In 1858 she moved to the base- 
ment of the Baptist church, comer of Nineteenth and I streets, to secure larger accommoda- 
tions, and there she had a school of more than 60 scholars for several years. 

A FREE CATHOLIC COLORED SCHOOL. 

A free school was established in 1868 and maintained by the St. Vincent do Paul Society, 
an association of colored Catholics, in connection with the St. Matthew's church. It was 
organized under the direction of Father Walter and kept in the Smothers' school-house for 
two years, and was subsequently for one season maintained on a smaller scale in a house on 
L street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets west, till the association failed to give it the 
requisite pecuniary support after the war broke out This school has already been mentioned. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

In 1843, Elizabeth Smith commenced a school for small children on the Island in Wash- 
ington, and subsequently taught on Capitol hill. In 1860 she was the assistant of Rev. 
Wm. H. Hunter, who had a large school in Zion Wesley church, Georgetown, of which he 
was the pastor. She afterwards took the school into her own charge fur a period and taught 
among the contrabands in various places during the war. 

About 1850 Isabella Briscoe opened a school on Montgomery street near Mount Zion 
church, Georgetown. She was well educated and one of the best colored teachers in the 
District before the rebellion. Her school was always well patronized, and she continued 
teaching in the District up to 1868. 

Charlotte. Beams had a large school for a number of years, as early as 1850, in a building 
next to Galbraith chapel, I street north, between Fourth and Fifth west. It was exclusively 
a girPs school in its latter years. The teacher was a pupil of Enoch Ambush, who assisted 
ber in establishing her school. 

A year or two later Rev. James Shorter had a large school in the Israel Bethel church, 
and Miss Jackson taught another good school on Capitol Hill about the same time. The 
above mentioned were all colored teachers. 

Among the excellent schools broken up at the opening of the war was that of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Gordon, colored, on Eighth street, in the northern section of the city. It was in suc- 
cessful operation several years, and the number in attendance sometimes reached 150. Mrs. 
Gordon was assisted by her daughter. 

In 1841 David Brown commenced teaching on D street south, between First and Second 
streets, island, and continued in the business till ]);^58, at which period he was placed in 
charge of the large Catholic free school, in the Smothers house, as has been stated. 

CHURCHES. PAROCHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

No religions sect has, from the earliest history of this District, exhibited so truo a Christian 
spirit towards the colored people as the Catholic. In Georgetown, Rev. Leonard Neale, 
D. D., the archbishop, who resided there at an early period, and his brother, Rev. Francis 
Keale, the founder and first pastor of Holy Trinity church, and Father Van Lommel, pastor 
of the same church in 1H27, were all friends of the poor, showing no distinction on account 
of color. They established schools and gathered to them the ignorant and poor, both white 
and colored. Father Van Lommel himself taught a school in which the white and colored 
children were Instructed together and gratuitously, in the house that Mrs. Commodore Decatur 
for many years afterwards occupied near the Greorgetown college gate. That the Catholic 
church was true to the Christian doctrine of the unity of tlie human race and the equality of 
all mankind before the altar of worship, was shown in the labors of these representatives 
of its priesthood. In 1837, when the pro-slavery spirit was enjoying its greatest triumph in 
this country, Pope Gregory XVI issued his famous an ti- slavery bull. He first quotes the 
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bull of 1537, b J Paul III, addressed to tbe Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, and another, still 
more comprehensive, by Urban VIII, of 1636, to the collector Jurius, of the Apostolic 
Chamber of Portus^al, ''most severely castigating, by name, those who presumed to subject 
either East or West Indians to slavery ; to sell, buy,, exchange, or g^ve them away, to septrate 
them from their wives and children, despovl them of their goods and property, to bring or 
transmit them to other places, or by any means deprive them of liberty, or retain them in 
slavery," and then proceeds to reprobate, by " apostolical authority, all the above-described 
offences as utterly unworthy of tho Christian name," and, "under the same authority, to 
rigidly prohibit and interdict all and every Individual, whether ecclesiastical or laical, from 
presuming to defend that commerce in negro slaves,*' and to declare that, after mature delib 
eration in council of their Eminences, the Cardinals of the Holy Catholic Church, he was 
admonished "to invoke in the Lord all Christians, of whatever condition, that none hence- 
forth dare to subject to slavery, unjustly persecute, or despoil of their goods, Indians, negroes, 
or other classes of men, or be accessories to others, or furnish them aid or assistance in so 
doing." 

Father McElroy, now a resident of Boston, eighty-seven years old, whose life has been as 
full of pious and benevolent deeds as it is of years, was the assistant pastor of Holy Trinitjr 
church of Georgetown, D. C, with Father De Tlieux, who in 1817 succeeded Father Francis 
Neale. In 1818 Father McElroy established a Sunday school for colored children, and labored 
with the utmost devotion to gather tho poor and despised children under his instnietion. 
The school was held Sunday afternoon, and was a large and interesting institution. It con- 
tinued two hours each day, and the childrQn were taught spelling, reading, writing and 
christian docT^ine• Young men and women of the first standing in Georgetown were tho 
teachers, under the supei iutciidcnce of Father McElroy, and the school was maintained with 
great efficiency for many years, especially during the service of Father McElroy, who was 
there five years, till he went to Frederick, Md., in 18*22. There are many colored men and 
women still living iu this District, now furrowed and gray with age, who learned to read and 
write in that school, including some who were slaves at the time. 

The Catholic church was as free in all its privileges to the black worshipper as to the 
white, and iu the sanctuary there was no black gallery. It was so iu St. Patrick^s church, 
in Washington, under its founder. Father Matthew of blessed memory, who had the 
friendship of Jefferson and other distinguished public men of his time, and who recognized 
tbe poorest and most benighted negro of his parish as inferior to none in all the privileges 
and duties of the church. The colored people in those days, in all the Catholic churches, 
not only knelt side by side with the highest personages, but the pows were also free to alL 
Father John Donelan, the founder of St. Matthew's church, was equally Christian in his 
impartiality, and this has been the general treatment which the colored people have 
received from the Catholic church, the cases iu which a priest has attempted to make a 
distinction having been very few and exceptional. The older and more intelligent colored 
people of the District will fully sustain this statement. The Sisters of tbe convent in George- 
town have also trained many colored girls in the refined and solid attainments of a good 
education. Tbe parochial instruction of the churches has always embraced all the children, 
and it is believed that St. Aloysius church, the last that was built before the war, has not 
been in the least behind the earlier churches in this respect. Colored people have always 
held pews there on the same floor with the whites, and there is a largo free feniale colored 
school in the parochial school building connected with this church, in which there is also a 
white female 8chool numbering some 250 pupils. The St. Mary^s Catholic church at Alex- 
andria in the earlier years manifested a similar Christian spirit, and has continued to do so. 
The colored people occupied the same floor with the white, and the free pews were occupied 
without discrimination of color. 

When tho colored people were excluded from all the Protestant churches of the District in 
the years of the mobs, the Catholic people stood firm, allowing no mole^station of their col- 
ored worshippers. When the Sabbath schools for colored children wore broken up in every 
Protestant church iu the District, every Catholic church steadily retained its colored chlld- 
IKU under the usual Sunday instruction, and these schools embraced all ages, from the mers 
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child to the hoary bead. The above brief statements will explain why the colored Catholics 
here organized but one Catholic chnrch, St. Martin's, though forming a considerable part of 
the colored population of the District. 

The Protestant churches in the District, like the Catholic, seem at first to have had no 
separate galleries; and children in the Sabbath school, white and colored, sat in the same 
zoom on the same seats. This was the case in the First Baptist church. in Washington, 
which was established in 3802, bat at a later day this was changed, the galleries being 
assigned to the colored people. Bat most of the Protestant churches went so far as gradually 
to limit them to the back seats in the galleries, which so mortified their self-respect as to 
drive them, in spite of their poverty, to build hamble religions homes of their own. When 
the new Baptist church was built on Tenth street, which was afterwards sold and conitorted 
Info a theatre, afterwards known as Ford*9 Theatre, the gallery was given to the mored 
people. This was satisfactory to the majority, but some of the more spirited chafed under 
the new arrangement. The church, and its pastor. Be v. O. B. Brown, however, treated 
their colored members and worahippers with Christian charity. The pastor was a large- 
hearted Christian minister, who knew no distinction as to the color of a person's skin at the 
altar of worship. Wheax they built on Tenth street, in 1833, the colored members bought 
the old church, comer of Nineteenth and I streets, for a chapel, in which to hold their social 
meetings. Soon afterwards they employed Rev. Mr. Nickens to preach for them temporarily, 
which resulted in about thirty of the colored members seceding, and organizing a church by 
themselves. These seceding members were expelled, and, as the church property was deeded 
to the members of the ckmrchf a controversy arose as to the title to the house, which is still 
litigated in chancery, between the mother church and her colored offspring. 

Among the Methodists an alienation of feeling grew up at an earlier date thaii in the other 
churches. As eaily as 1820 the colored members of the Ebenezer church, on Fourth street 
east, near Virginia avenue, erected a log building in that vicinity, not far from the present 
Odd Fellows' lodge, for their social religious meetings and Sabbath school. About the same 
time some of the leading members, among them George Bell and George Hicks, already 
mentioned, becoming dissatisfied with their treatment, withdrew and organized a church in 
connection with the African Methodist Episcopal church. At first they worshipped in Basil 
Sim's rope-walk. First street east, near Pennsylvania avenue, but subsequently in Rev. MK 
Wheat*B school-house on Capitol Hill, near Virginia avenue. They finally purchased the old 
First Presbyterian church, at foot of Capitol Hill, now known as the *^ Israel Bethel African 
Methodist Episcopal church." Some years later other members of the old Ebenezer church 
not liking their confined quarters in the gallery, and otherwise discontented, purchased a lot 
comer of C street south and Fifth street east, built a house of worship, and were organised 
as the "Little Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal church." About the year ]8?>5 a third coloniza- 
tion from the original Ebenezer church took place. Among other grievances, the colored 
members were dissatisfied with their white pastors because they declined to take the colored 
children in their arms when administering the rite of baptism. In 1839 this alien&tlon grew 
into an open rapture, when thirteen class leaders and one exhorter left the mother church, 
and, after purchasing a lot on the Island, erected a house and formed a colored church, inde- 
pendent of the Methodist Episcopal body, under the name of the Wesley Zion church, and 
employed a colored preacher. A mong the prominent men in this separation, still living, were 
Enoch Ambush, the well-known schoolmaster, and Anthony Bowen, who for many years 
has been an estimable employ 6 in the Department of the Interior. Mr. Bowen has been 
a local preacher for forty years, and under his guidance the St. PauPs colored church on the 
Island was organized, at first worshipping in E street chapel. 

In a volume, by Rev. Benjamin T. Tanner, entitled **An Apology for African Methodism," 
published in Baltimore in 1867, the statement is made that while the Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Congregation alists, and others have opened their Theological schools and colleges to colored 
men, the Methodist Episcopal denomination has refused them admission even in cases where 
the colored people have aided in establishing and supporting these schools. 

In this connection it may not be inappropriate to refer to the formation of the *' Afiican 
Methodist Episcopal church." "In November, 1787, the colored people belonging ^o the 
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MethfHlist Society of Philadelphia conyened tof^ther in order to take into consideration the 
evils luider which they lobored, arising^ from the unkind treatment of their white brethren, 
who considered them a nuisance in the houstt of worship, and even pulled them off their 
knees while in the act of prayer and ordered them to the back seats. For these and variooB 
other acts of unchristian conduct they considered it their duty to devise a plan in order to 
build a house of theirown, to worship God * under their own vine and 6g tree.' " The above 
extract is taken from the historical chapterof the ^' Book of Church Discipline " of the "African 
Methodist Episcopal church," and the chapter is signed by Bishop Wm. P. Quiun, Bishop 
Daniel A. Payne, Bishop Alex. W. Wayman, and Bishop Jabez P. Campbell. Amoiif^ 
other prominent men of Philadelphia, Dr Benjamin Rush was the friend of the colored 
pecif^, and Bishop White also, who ordained one of their own number, after the order of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, as their pastor. In 1793 those of Methodist proclivities 
having concluded to build a church, Rev. Richard Allen gave them the land*for the purpose, 
and with a few others aided thorn in the work. Francis Asbury, always their friend, and 
then bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, officiated at the consecration, and the honae 
was named * ' Bethel. ' ' Thus m atters stood until J 8 1 6.- D uving this period the colored people 
of Baltimore, Washington, and other places were oppressed as in Philadelphia, and in April, 
18J6, they called a general convention in that city, which organized the ** Afiican Methodist 
Episcopal Church." At the same time the first bishop was ordained. Rev. William Allen, 
who in the year 1799 had been ordained as preacher by Bishop Asbury of the ** Methodist 
Episcopal church." . 

One of the local preachers of this church. Rev. Thos. E. Oreen, now cx>nnected with the 
'*Pisgah chapel," Washington, when a child was bound out by the orphans* court to Jacob 
Gideon, a welUknown citizen of Washington, and ho expresses himself greatly ii)(l<>bted to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gideon for their kind treatment and the excellent instruction given him. 

The number of colored people connected with Protestant Episcopal churches of the Dis* 
trict has always been- quite small. Christ church, Navy Yard, the oldest church of this 
denomination in the District, was as impartial and kind in the treatment of its colored 
worshippers as were the other Protestant churches in their early history. When the Sabbath 
school was organized the colored children were gathered into it, occupying stoats upon the 
same floor with the white children, and this has been the usual custom of these ehnrches. 
In their worship the gallery, or a portion of it, has been assigned to the colored worshippers, 
who, at the administration of the sacrament, are wont to descend and approa'.*h the altar when 
the white communicants have retired. The banishment of the colored members to the back 
seatb at the sacramental table is not, however, peculiar to this church. The Methodist Epis* 
co{9al people, even in New England, have done likewise. Not long before the war one of the 
most gifted colored men in the country entered the Elm street Methodist Church in New 
Bedford, intending to unite with the church, but what occurred while he was present made 
him depart without doing as he had intended. The following is his statement, [Kev. Mr. 
Bonney was at that time the pastor :] ** Afler the congregation was dismissed the half dozen 
colored memlH'rs descended from the gallery and took a seat against the wall most distant 
from the altar. Brother Bonney was very animated, and sung very sweetly ^Salrntion, *ti8 
a joyful sound ; * and aAer serving the emblems to all the * white sheep,* raining his voice to 
an unnatural pitch and waHciug to the corner where his black sheep seemed to have been 
penned, he beckoned with his hand, exclaiming, *Come forward, colored frien<l» ' Come 
forward ! Yon, too, have an interest in the blood of Christ. God is no respecter of persona. 
Come forward and take this holy sacrament to your comfort.' " 

In Georgetown there seems to have been less of Christian brotherhood in the Episcopal 
churches towards the colored people than in Washington. In 1^21 Rev. Stephen II. Tyog, 
D. D., and Bishop Charles P. Mac llvaine, both then just entered into holy orders, were iu 
Georgetown ; tlje former being pastor of St. John's and the latter of Christ church. These 
gifted and dwont young men knew no distinction in their holy office founded upon the color 
of the skin, ao'l did not fail to indicate their sentiments on the subject. Whou Mr. Tyng 
was invited to the pastorate of SU John's, the vestry made some repairs upon their church 
The colored people, who had hitherto entered the same front door with their white brethren 
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and sisters id order to pass up into their gallery, were now famished a new ingress and 
egress. A stairway on the ontside of the church was run np to a gallery window, which 
was converted into a door. It is the tradition that Mr. Tyng declined to acQcpt the arrange- 
ment on the ground that the faith, which he preached, acknowledged no hack stairs to heaven 
for the humble poor. **The niggers* back stairs to heaven,'* as the stairway was called, was 
not used, and it is believed that the colored people entirely abandoned the church because of 
the project. There was a deep feeling at this period in Georgetown, growing out of this 
Dfifttter of the staircase and the well known views of these two pastors. 

The first attempt to found a colored Episcopal church in this District was made in 1867, 
and the little ** St. Mary's chapel ** on Twenty-third street west and a small church and con* 
gregation are the results. They are not, however, furnished a pastor of their own race — it 
may be that they have none such in their ministry. This little band of colored people are 
doing well. They have a large and flourishing Sabbath school, and are using much self- 
denial and energy in the maintenance of* the interests of education in connection with their 
organization. The pastor is Rev. John M. E. McKee. 

The Unitarian church, founded in J 820, and also the Friends* meeting and the Univorsalist 
church, have always been opposed to slavery, and never tolerated unchristian treatment of 
the colored people. The first named was a New England church in its spirit and member- 
ship, as it continues to be. The Orthodox Congregational church, resuscitated after the war 
or near its close, was always of like spirit. 

The Sabbath school among the colored people in those times differed from the insti- 
tntion as organized among the whites, as it embraced young and old, and most of the 
time was given not to the studying of the Bible, but to learning to read. It was the 
only school which, for a time, tbey were allowed to enter, and was consequently of vital 
importance in the history of their education in the District As the distinction of color 
in the church grew more prominent the colored Sabbath schools seem to have gradually 
lost favor, till in 1835 they were swept away as by a storm. The First Presbyterian 
church of Washington, which then worshipped in the edifice now occupied by the col- 
ored Israel Bethel church, at the foot of Capitol Hill, opened a Sunday school for oolored 
people in 1626, which was held regularly every Sunday evening for many years, and in \i 
many men and women, as well as children, learned their alphabet and to read the Bible. 
Michael Shiner, one of the most remarkable colored men of the District, who remembers 
almost everything that has occurred at the Navy Yard during his service of some 60 years 
there, is of this number. Rev. Reuben Post, then the pastor of the church, now>Dr. Sun- 
derland's, was the leader in this Sabbath school work, and his church and society fully sup- 
ported him. There was a colored Sabbath school in the City Hall for a number of yeficrs 
prior to 1831. The Trinity church people were worshipping there in that period, and the 
school is believed to have been maintained mainly through the efforts of that society. Mr. 
C. H. Wiltberger and his wife, themselves slave-holders, were the teachers of the school from 
its organization till its dispersion at the time of the Snow riot. 

Christ Church, at the Navy Yard, established a Sabbath school for colored persons some 
years before the war of 1812. Among those most active in its organization were Rev. Andrew 
Hunter, the chaplain; Rev. John Chalmers, pastor of the Methodist Ebenezer church; and 
Mr. John Coyle, an elder in the First Presbyterian church, and a man foremost in every 
iramane and christian work. The school was first held in Christ church, but afterwards 
moved to a school-house on New Jersey Avenue, used by Rev. Mr. Hunter for a day school, 
opened by him about the year 1810. Here it was maintained for several years. Mr. Hun- 
ter, Mrs. Chalmers, Mrs. William Dougherty, and Mrs. Henry Ingle, the mother of Mrs. 
Wm. H. Campbell and Mrs. Harvey Lindsley, both of Wi^hington, were the good women 
who entered heart and hand into these benevolent labors. There are still living in the Dis- 
trici colored persons who learned to read and write under their instruction. 

OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

It has been seen that when the rebellion approached, John F. Cook, George F. T. Cook, 
Enoch Ambush, Miss Miner, Thomas H. Mason, Birs. Charlotte Gordon, anjoUhe St. Vincent 
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de Panl Society had each a verjr large school in operatioa in Washington ; Annie £. Wash- 
ington had a fine select school for the younger class of pupils ; Eliza J. Brooks and Elizabeth 
Smith bad each a respectable school for primary scholars; 10 schools, with quite 1,100 
schoUrs, in Washington. Isabella Briscoe, moreover, had quite a large school in George- 
town. In addition to these there were several small daily gatherings of children in private 
houses; also night schools, which were largely attended by colored men, women, and 
children. 

In passing from the schools whose history embraces more than half a century under the 
old order of things, it is well to remark that the general character of both the schools and 
the teachers was of an inferior grade as compared with what followed, when the great band 
of accomplished teachers from the north came and took up the work in the District in the 
closing years of the war. Some of those earlier schools, however, have not been surpassed, 
it is believed, by any that have arisen under the new r6gkne, and others were not much 
inferior to the old-fashioned district schools of the New England rural towns.* 

It is worthy of observation, also, that in no case has a colored school ever failed for the 
want of scholars. The parents were always glad to send their children, and the children 
were always ready to go, even when too poor to be decently fed or clothed. When a school 
failed it was for want of money, and not for want of appreciation of the benefits of education. 
The same remarkable avidity for learning was then apparent as is now so manifest among 
the whole body of the colored population of this District. ' 

The facts detailed in this narrative fully substantiate the following propositions : 

First. The impression which prevails very generally that the colored people of this District 
before the war had no schools is unfounded and exceedingly unjust to tliem. 

Second. Public sentiment in the earlier years of the District was not only tolerant of edu* 
cation among the colored people, but positively in favor of it, and it was a common thing 
for colored and white children to associate together in the same school. 

Third. The attendance of colored children at school was as large before the war as it is 
now in proportion to the free colored population of the District at the respective periods. 

Fourth. The colored people of the District have shown themselves capable, to a wonderful 
degree, of supporting and educating themselves, wKile at the same time contributing by 
taxation to the support of white schools, from which they were debarred, and that, too, when 
in numerous cases they had previously bought themselves and families from slavery at very 
great expense ; their history furnishing an example of courage and success in the midst of 
trial and oppression scarcely equalled in the aunals of mankind. 

* NOTB.— Since the gketches of the early schools were written, the first prospectus of Miss Jones' sehool 
(see pHgo IJ) has come to haud, and it is given below as indicating the praiseworthy and honorable ambitton 
of muoy of the colored people. 

Proaptctua of St. Agnea' Academy, for colored girU, under the direction of llii»$ Arabella C. Jones, Wiukin/ftom 

city, March 10, 1852. 

The object of this academy is of great Importance, particularly to those who are devoid of schools in their 
▼icinity , iind al»o to society nt large. Hero the poor are educated gratnitously, the orphans clothed, educated, 
and H g-iotl trudi' given thum. Femalex in this age aru naturally destined to become either mothers of fkmi- 
liei« or houHchold Mrrvunts. As mothers, Is it not neee.«Kary that they should be skilled in hubitit of industry 
and modesty, iu order to transmit It to posterity f As domestics, should they not be tutored to thn Virtues of 
honeHty, integrity, nnd s(briety9 Last, though not least, many of our citizens of color are emigration to 
Liberia, and it ix'necoKHnry. as well-wishers of our race, that our children be well educated, in order to impart 
their knowledge to the illiterate. Shall we, my friends, go there to teach, or be taught? As einigranta tnuk 
a land of iuielligence, 1 answer, to teaeh. 

TERMS : 

Boarding and tuition, quarterly $18 In advaaes. 

French 5 '* 

Music 10 •« 

Bed ling ' 2 '* 

Use of piano 1 •* 

PnrentH who are not able to educate their children can address a letter to the proprietor. Scholan «rs te 
be provided wild one-half dozen towels, all toilet articles, a napkin ring, and desert spoon. 

The Kcbool is situated in a locality known as the Island. A Urge honae in the city will be procured If duly 
patronised. 
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PERIOD IL— 186I-18C8. 
1. CITIES OF WASHINGTON AND OEOBOETOWN. 

REUEF SOCIETIES AND FIliST CONTRABAND SCHOOLS. 

The first attempt to gather contrabauds into schools in Washington, thongh not the first 
In the District,, some schools having been opened in the county still earlier by colored 
teachers, was made by the Xnurican Tract Society of New York. Several of its agents 
were here enrly in March, 1862. Mr. N. Du Bois, a clerk in the Interior Department, 
who was an active man in the work, kept a caFcfal diary of those times, from which it 
appears that on Sunday afternoon, March 16, 1862, a meeting of contrabands was called in 
Duff Green*s Row, Capitol Hill, then crowded with this class of people, held as captured 
material of war. Rev. H. W. Pierson, for some time President of Cumberland College, Ky., as 
an agent of this Tract Society, called /he meeting, and there were present some sixty men, 
women, and children, fresh from Virginia plantations, all eager to learn. Mr. Pierson taught 
them with printed cards, having on them verses of scripture in large letters; and, using " the 
word method," was very successful, they being able, to their great delight, to read a whole 
verse in half an hour. These meetings were followed up daily. Two or throe weeks later 
another school was started in the basement of the colored Union Bethel church, on M street, 
near Fifteenth street west, by Rev. George Shearer, ii^ho had come with Mr. Pierson from 
the Princeton Seminary as an associate. Elizabeth Smith, who had many years maintained 
a colored school near this church, went to the first meeting, and attracting the notice of Mr. 
Shearer by her great interest in his *' word method " of teaching, was at once drafted into 
the work as the leading teacher. The school was held in the late afternoon and in the evening, 
two sessions daily, and she was always there, maintaining her own day school at the same 
time. Dr. Lorenzo D. Johnson, then clerk in a government department, was also present 
before the close of the first meeting, and making known his great interest in the enterprise, 
was selected to superintend the work, which he did with the utmost devotion till he was 
appointed assistant surgeon and assigned to duty at Lincoln hospital in August, 18C2, after 
the seoood battle of Bull Run. There were many in those days whose philanthropy found 
expresaion in ardent words and eloquent resolutions ; but Dr. Johnson was peculiarly a 
man of action. This school speedily overflowed, and they went into the hall of the Bethel 
Sodety, in the rear of their church, continuing the excellent work till November, when it 
was found advisable to convert it into a day school with a regular teacher. This was done 
by transfeiring the scholars to the house of Elizabeth Smith, who, opening an additional 
room, incorporated them with her own school. Dr. Johnson paid her for the house and 
flerrioes fifteen dollars a quarter, while he continued to exercise authority over the school, 
down to June, 1863. Subsequently she received nothing, though the school was cont\jQued 
tbroogh the war. aided to some extent by the African Civilization Society. 

Tike Traa SoeUtp had its seat of operations at Duff Green's Row till July 5, 1862, 
when it took up its quarters at what were then known as McLellan barracks, a group of 
horse-stables, with some small officers* quarters, which were roughly transformed into the 
homes of the contrabands with their managers and teachers. General James Wadsworth, 
then in comniand of the District, took the profoundest interest in the schools at that place, 
and was a very frequent visitor and their generous supporter. The camp was at a later day 
called Camp Barker, and is now the seat of the fine schools and industrial operations of the New 
England Friends* Mission, at the junction of Twelfth street west, R north, and Vermont 
avenue. The work here was prosecuted with great vigor and discretion, and on Thanks* 
giving day, 1«62, they held the first public entertainment ever given by a contraband school 
in the District. Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, was present, and addressed them in favor of 
the scheme of a colored colony in Central America, which had then recently been recom- 
mended by President Lincoln. Another remarkable occasion was when the Proclamation 
of Emancipation took effect, the whole congregated multitude of contrabands, young and 
old, awaiting upon their knees at midnight the signal of the moment between December 
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31, 1862, and January 1» 1863, which was to usher in their freedom ! Scenes like this 
occurred in many other places in the District on that occasion. In June, 1863, the Tract 
Society divided its force, Mr. A. M. Sperry remaining in charge of the Camp Barker school; 
and one portion, under tho charge of Rev. D. B. Nichols, going to Arlington Heights, where 
Freedmen's Village was then building. There they dwelt in tents, hotels, and out doors 
till the autumn, when they got into more comfortable quarters. It was at this village that 
the first thoroughly systematic and genuine contraband school was established within the 
sight of the national Capitol. The schools in Washington were always of a mixed character, 
comprising many scholars, young and old, who had long lived in the District, and who had 
gathered some scraps of knowledge. At Freedmen's Village a spacious school-house was erec- 
ted, and in the late autumn of 1863, there was a school numbering some 250 children, all fresh 
from tho plantations. Mr. iT. E. Simmons, assisted by his wife, was the teacher, and he was 
a master of his business in the best sense of the term. The school attracted the attention of 
all really careful observers of the times in this District. Secretary Seward, with his wifo 
and his daughter Fannie, were constant visitors there, as they had been in other years at 
Miss Miner^s school. Mr. Seward went there with the foreign ministers and great public 
characters who visited the capital in those times, taking them into the school to show them 
a practical exemplification of the native powers of the negro in his most untutored condition. 
Senators and representatives also went there to see the marvellous spectacle, and those who 
watched the school most carefully were the most surprised, so signal were the. results. 
This school at one time comprised some 400 contraband children, and was continued through 
the war, the work being turned into the hands of the American Missionary Society, 1865^ 
and the village entirely broken up in 1868. Miss Sallie L. Dailln, a native of Philadelphia 
and a graduate of the "Institute for Colored Youth " of that city, a woman of superior talent* 
was one of the roost useful teachers at the Freedmen^s Village. 

The National Freedmen^s Rdief Association, organized in Washington April 9, 1862, had 
two evening-schools, one at the Bethel church already noticed, and another at the 
Ebenezer church, under its general management and support that year. In November, 1863, 
they opened another day-school, in addition to that of Miss Smithes, with two teachers, and 
in December still another with two teachers, of whom one was colored. Mr. George T. 
Needham was one of the foremost in organizing and conducting both the evening and daj 
schools at this time. This association was composed mostly of those persons resident in tlie 
District, who, realizing the great necessities developed by the war, united temporarily for 
the emergency, until more systematic and. permanent aid could come from the north. The 
work they initiated was of tho greatest service, and not the least portion of it was that ot 
enlisting the sympathies of their friends in other parts of the country. 

In June, 1863, Dr. Johnson organized a school at Lincoln hospital, seconded by Dr. 
Magee, the surgeon in charge. It was opened in the chapel, and Miss Laura Gates, oi 
Pennsylvania, whose brother commanded the company of Veteran Keserves on duty there, 
was employed as teacher. She was allowed one ration from the hospital and |20 a month, 
which monthly allowance was paid by Dr. Johnson for two months. He also procured 
books and clothing from northom friends and contributions to pay the teacher. Another 
teacher was subsequently employed. The school was for the contraband people about the 
hospital, and comprised all ages, numbering about 50. 

The American Tract Society of Boston was represented in the year 1802 and 1863 by their 
agent. Rev. J. W. Alvord, who rendered an important service in furnishing the excellent 
school and religious books, which the society had very wisely compiled and published for 
schools of that class then organizing in the District. Mr. Alvord was afterwards appointed 
to and still holds the responsible position of general superintendent of the educational work 
oi the Freedmen's Bureau throughout all the southern States. 

THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 

In the vain hope that Congress would give substantial aid to the cause, the friends of 
colored schools had struggled through more than two years, doiug something to meet the 
stupendous emergency. In the first months of 1864 the extraordinary condition of things 
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was brought to tbe noUce of the cotmtiy through the public press. It was estimated that there 
were in the DUtrict and vicinity 30,000 or 40,000 colored people from the plantations, all anz* 
ions for instruction, while bat 2,000 or 3,000, at most, were provided with the slightest privil* 
^getf of an educational klnd« A very large dumber of government clerks and other friends of 
the cause in Washington, who had been sustaining night schools through the previous year, 
at this time organized an '* Association of Volunteer Teachers," and sent forth an appeal 
under its sanction, setting forth in clear and forcible language the facts in the caso. Thia 
oppealy dated April 16, 1864, was written by A. E« Newton, who had been in the work as a 
teacher and who was destined to be an eminently wise and conspicuous leader in the great 
work which was then opening in tho District. 

REUEF SOCIETIES CONTIKCED. * 

The Americau Mtssionary A§§ociatiom sent its agents in the summer of 1862, but finding tho 
Tract Society of New York on the ground in full force they retired without further demon- 
Btmtions that year. In February, 1864, they sent Mr. William J. Wilson, awell known colored 
teacher of Brooklyn, N. T., to enter upon the work. He immediately started a school in the 
hall of Asbury church. Mr. A. M. Speny, who, assisted by Miss Georgiana Willots, had 
been in charge of the Tract Society's work at Camp Barker af^er Mr. Nichols took charge 
at Freedmen's Village, being, with his assistant, ordered south by the society in June, 1864, 
surrendered his school to Mr. Wilson, who immediately assumed charge, with his wife as 
assistant, continuing energetically in that work till the camp broke up in the autumn of 
1866. The school was held in the chapel which the Tract Society built, and which the 
iKDeaionary Association purchc^d at this time. It had one spacious hall and two recitation 
rooms, and here a school averaging at least 250 scholars was kept up for more than two years, 
tho number sometimes reaching 400 men, women, and children. It was probably the 
largest school ever seen in a single room in the District, and, considering its magnitude and 
miscellaneous nature, was eminently successful under the vigorous and intelligent manage- 
ment of those teachers, but it was not possible to attain such results as were developed under 
Ihe system of graded schools organized in 1865 by the Pennsylvania and New York Relief 
Societies under Mr. A. £. Newton. Mr. Wilson went from Camp Barker to the Third street 
Baptist church in the autumn of 1866, opening there a large school, which was continued 
Ua one year by his wife and daughter under the auspices of the Missionary Association, and 
with excellent success. In November, 1864, this society had in operation tho school at Camp 
Baricer, a large school in Georgetown, another on tbe Ish^nd in Washington, and a fourth in 
Soldiers' Free Library, embracing 11 teachers, with two evening schools, in all embracing 
quite 1,000 scholars. This association was organized September 2, 1849, and originated in 
a dissatisfaction with the neutral policy of other missionary societies on the slavery question. 
TAs Pemuylvauia Freedmen'§ Relief Aseoeiation, in response to the ** teachers' '* appeal, 
widely disseminated through the northern States, came resolutely upon the ground, and com* 
menoed operations in May, 1864, in the Union Wesley church, Twenty-third street west, and 
in June opened aribther school in the Zion Wesley church. Island, with two teachers in 
each, under the superintendence of Mr. Rogers, an excellent young man from Massachusetts, 
who died that season of typhoid fever. In the autumn they established a school in Galbraith 
chapel. Id street between Fourth and Fifth, and still another in Georgetown in the Mount 
Zion church, the Miss Chamberlains taking in charge these two last-named schools. In the 
Mount Zion church school a second and third teacher were soon added. In December, 1664, 
the society bought a house and stable on L street near Nineteenth street west, and having 
fitted up the latter, with an industrial establishment attached, at a cost of about $3,000, 
opened two schools, using the house for the teachers* home. January 1, 1865, Mr. A. E. 
Newton became the superintendent, also opening their schools in Alexandria, and at this time 
and the following winter the society did the largest work of any organization, and did not^ 
withdraw from the field until 1868. Some of the first merchants and men of wealth of 
Philadelphia were at the bottom of theee operattons, among whom may be mentioned J. 
Miller McKioi, an old anti-slavery nlan ; the brothers Marmaduke Cope and Francis R. Cope, 
Friends, well known tot thehr works of benevolence. The prjesident of-the society was 
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Stephen Caldwell, at that period acting as president of the United States revenne commission. 
The secretary was James Rhoads, also conspicuous in many of the hest efforts to improve 
the African race. 

The Philadelphia Friends^ Freedmen^s Relief Agsociation was here with like spirit in the 
same month, starting their first school in Union Wesley church, Twenty-third street west. 
They soon bonght a lot on Nineteenth street near the boundary, and built a large school* 
house, costing $6,000, which before winter was filled with scholars under an admirable corps 
of teachers. The location, however, did not prove to be a favorable one, and in 1866 the 
lot and house were' sold and the school given up. 

The African Civilization Society was also at work in the early summer, opening a school 
in the hall of the Union Bethel church, on M street near Fifteenth street. In 1865 and 1866 
Rev. Benjamin W. Arnett, colored and a native of Pennsylvania, conducted a large school 
supported by this society. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Mission, in the coarse of the same summer, purchased a tract 
of land on First street west between N and O, (Island,) and erected sixteen dwellings, with 
a chapel for religious and educational purposes. This location was in the extreme southern 
section of the city, where the colored population was large and mostly made up of contra- 
bands, as it still continues to be. A large school was soon organized under the direction of 
Rev. J. Bayliss, who was succeeded by Rev. J. M. Armour. In the early part of 1867 
Rev. J. M. Johnston was made superintendent, and in the autumn of that year the school 
was removed to a barrack building on Sixth street west near M street south. It is divided 
into four departments, with nearly 200 scholars, under the care of excellent teachers — Miss 
l^rah E. Moore, of East Craftsbury, Vermont; Miss Helen M. Johnston, Miss Kate £. 
Trumbull, and Miss Eunice A. Jameson, of Logan county, Ohio. Miss Moore entered upon 
the work in 1865, the others in 1867. Religious services and a large Sabbath school, under 
eight teachers, are held on Sundays. Nearly oil the families represented in the school 
belonged to the slave population of Virginia, and the improvement that has been wrought in 
both children and parents by the persevering labors of this mission forms one of the most 
interesting and encouraging chapters in the educational work in the District. 

The Old School Presbyterian Mission in 1864 opened a school in Oeorgetown, in the base- 
ment of the Presbyterian church on Bridge street^ and another in Lincoln Hospital chapel, 
east of the Capitol. These were flourishing and useful schools, and were continued until 
February, 1867. The first superintendent was Rev. Mr. Aiken, who was succeeded by Dr. 
John A. £. Walk. Among the teachers in the Georgetown school was Miss Emma L. Crane, 
now in charge of the grammar school in the Brick school-house. Island. 

In May^ 1804, there were in operation 12 day schools, with 25 teachers and about 1,300 
scholars; also, 36 night schools, with SO'teachers and about 1,350 scholars. The night 
schools were generally continued with interest through the year, though some of those 
depending on volunteer teachera expired from neglect. The Volunteer Associi^tion of Teachers 
did good service, but was disbanded in the spring of 1865. (This association was made up 
mostly of department clerks, and was quite distinct from that organized 'afterwards among 
the regular teachers of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria. ) The night teachere were 
paid $10 a month through private contributions. In the autumn of 1864, and through the 
winter, aid came with great generosity from the north. 

The New York Freedmen*s Relief Association was actively engaged in the work in 1864 
with a vigor not inferior to that of any other organization in the field. For three years their 
schools were widely known fur the large and generous scale on which they were operated, and 
for their excellent character. Their M street school, as it was called, comprising from eight 
to ten departments, with an average attendance of over six hundred scholars, and directed 
by Mr. A. E. Newton, excited the deepest interest among all who were observant friends ot 
the cause in those years. One of the first teachers sent by this association was Rev. B. W. 
Pond, of Maine, who opened a school early in the summer of 1864 in the basement of Asbury 
church, Eleventh and K streets. This was a pay school, a small charge for tuition being 
made, but many who were unable to meet this expense were admitted^ In the following 
Winter two portable houses were sent from Boston by the association, into which the school 
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W&9 moTed after their erection on M street near BfaMachosetta avenne. In 1865 Mr. Pond 
was sent by the association to North Carolina as superintendent of their operations there, 
and he was snooeeded bj Miss Jalia A. Lord, who was at that time teaching in the Lincoln 
Institute, on the Island. When the hospital barracks, near by, at the comer of M and Four- 
teenth streets, were taken by the association, Miss Lord was placed in charge of the grammar 
school, and the portable buildings were used for the large infant department. The grammar 
echool furnished to the Howard UnlTersity, when its preparatory department was opened in 
Hay, 1867, a larger number of seholais than any other school in the dty. Of that depart- 
ment Misa Lord is now one of the principals. 

Tie New England Frudmen*$ Aid Commis$iom, supported by the Baptists of Boston, 
established the "Boston School," so called, corner of Nineteenth and I streets, in September, 
1864. In Korember, 1864, this school was graded. Miss B. S. Capron, of Massachusetts, 
being its principal till the ensuing January, when Miss Lucy A. Flagg, a young lady of 
much talent and remarkable capability in her work, succeeded to the place, continuing there 
tiU her health failed in 1866. In the spring of that year the school was transferred to the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society of Boston, and by them organized as a Normal 
school, stnd still later converted into **The Wayland Theological Seminary." The above 
Commission was a different organisation from the New England Freedmen's Aid Society. 

The New England Prudmen*8 Aid Sodetif did an excellent work in taking charge of the 
first colored public school ever opened in the District, and at that time the only one. It was 
opened Mareh 1, 1864, in the colored Ebeneaer church, Capitol Hill, but in May, 1865, was 
removed to the school building erected for them on O street. They added two ttochers and 
two schools, supporting the four teachers and filling the house with scholars, the average 
attendance being over 900. The first teachers were Miss Emma V. Brown, colored, one of 
Miss Miner's favorite scholars and also her assistant, and Miss Frances W. Perkins, of New 
Haven, Connecticut. Miss Brown was afterwards placed by the trustees in charge of the O 
street grammar school, which she conducted in a most praiseworthy manner, until failing 
health, last year, compelled her to resign. As is hereafter mentioned in connection with the 
history of the publif*. schools, Miss Perkins was instnimental in obtaining funds for erecting 
this building, thefint public school house in the District 

7%e New England FrUnde* Mieaion also came in 1664, and still continues its very excel- 
lent work. In the autumn of that year they purchased a large tract of land on Thirteenth 
street between R and 8 north, built a store, and furnished goods at cost to the colored people. 
In the following winter they opened schools in the^government buildings, which were turned 
over to them, teaching a large school of women to sew and the children to braid straw. 
A day school was organized in the autumn of J865, and in the winter a second was opened, 
the two comprising some 150 children, with two teachers. In 1866 and J 867 there were five 
teachers, with two hundred scholare. At the present time this school is arranged in four 
departments, ^der the care of Miss H. S. Macomber, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, a 
lady of cultivation, and an admirable principal, with four excellent assistants, all ladies of 
refinement—Miss Mary C. Lawton and Miss Susan H. Pieree, of New Bedford ; Miss Mary 
£. Oliver and Miss Mary E. Oove, of Lynn, Massachusetts. The important work of visiting 
the colored 'ftwniUea and children at their homes is committed to Miss Sarah £. Wall, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who has labored here assiduously for &ye years for the good of 
the colored people. She Is alto in charge of the sewing department, an important branch of 
the industrial work. The school now numbers more than 250, and is full to overflowing, 
rendering it necessary to refuse many applications almost daily. A flourishing Sabbath 
school has also been maintained from the beginning, averaging about 150 scholars, with ten 
or twelve teachere. In 1865 more land was purchased and several houses erected, which 
were sold on easy terms, as intended, to industrious colored families, the monthly rent being 
credited as purchase money. The school is supported by the New England Friends* yearly 
meeting, and in an unobtrusive and judicious manner is accomplishing great and permanent 
good. Among its generous and active supporters from the firet has been Hon. Joseph Orin- 
nell, of New Bedford, who often comes to visit it, giving his personal attention to its support 
and management The Trustees of the public schools have aided this school so far as to 
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furoiah fuel the past year. From the org^aiiiBation of the sohool m October, 1865, to June, 
1867, Richard Battey, from Blacketone, Maas.« was the superintendent; since which time 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. .Gove, from Lynn, Mass., have had the general managenent About 
two-thirds of the scholars are boys. 

" The JVashington Christian C/jium," an organization of this city, now actiTdy engaged 
in educational work among the colored people, originated in or grew out of the ** Toung 
Men's Unitarian Association, which was formed February 3, 1866, its object being general 
missionary and christian work among the needy of aU classes. Early in 1867, as membon 
of other denominations had for some time been their co-workers and given substantial aid, 
and also for the purpose of extending their work and making it more effective, it was judged 
advisable to adopt a new name for the Association, and invite the co-operation of all Chiistiaa 
and benevolent people. At the same time the pressing necessities existing among the froed* 
men in the District claimed all the resources and enlisted the sympathies of the *' Union." 
Accordingly, on the 2d of May of that year, ( 1867, ) a night school especially for adult colored 
persons, at first consisting of 15 scholars, but the number soon ranging from 100 to 150, wa 
opened at the Lincoln Institnte, or E street chapel, on the Island, and was conducted by 
volunteer teachers. In the autumn the Trustees of colored public schools gave them the use 
of two rooms in the new brick school-house comer of Ninth and £ streets, into which they 
moved about November 1, the rent of the Lincoln Institute having been paid by the *' Frood- 
men's Bureau." The school is still continued fit the same place with gratifying succoss, 
though the number of scholars has somewhat decreased. Mr. W. H. Treadway, of the 
Treasury Department, has had the immediate charge of the school, aided by other members 
of the " Union." 

The first superintendent appointed by the *' Christian Union" was Mr. W. A. White, but 
he was soon succeeded by Mr. J. R. Fletcher, of the Treasury Department, who was thou 
conducting an independent night school and a Sabbath school, in the Free Library buildr ' 
ing. Judiciary Square. In the autumn Mr. Fletcher was made and still continues Qeneral 
Superintendent of all the educational work of the society, and in January, 1868, his night 
school was formally included in its operations. 

Another night school has just been opened (January, 1869,) in the O street colored school- 
house, which numbers over 200 scholars of all ages, children, parents, and giandparants 
seated together learning to read and write. The president of the Union, Mr. James M. 
Blanchard, late of the Patent Office, has charge of this school, assisted by nine or ton excel- 
lent teachers. 

These night schools have done and are doing a very important work, most of those attend- 
ing them being intelligent and ambitious adult scholars, who are unable to attend the day 
schools. All the labor of instruction and of general management has been done from the 
first by volunteer, unpaid teachers. The officers of the society are, James M. Blanchard, 
President; John £. Mason and J. M. Jayne, Vice-Presidents; F. S. Nichols, Secretary; 
W. H. Treadway, Corresponding Secretary. 

The UnivenalisU of JMaine.— One of the best day schools in the District, though continued 
for less than two years, was that in the Lincoln Institute in 1867 and 1868, taught by Mi$9 
Julia C. Chase, of South Livermore, Maine, and supported by the UniversalisU of that State. 
The school numbered about 50, and perhaps In no school in the District have tho scholars 
been more attached to their teacher or made more rapid progress. Miss Chase came in March, 
1866, teaching through the remainder of that school year in the school of the New York 
Freedmon's Association, in the Capitol Hill barracks. In the following winter she opened 
her own school on the Island, and taught until June, 1863. Her success, like that of Miss 
EIwcll in the Fourteenth street school, shows how much good can be accomplishod by one 
faithful teacher. The Lincoln Institute building, or E street chapel, was built in 1858 by 
what is now known as the St. Peurs African Methodist Episcopal church, which in 1862 
movod into their new edifice on E street betwoon Ninth and Tenth streets. 

Miss EltoeWs scAoo/.— Among the teachen of the New York Freedmem*s Relief Assoeiatiom 
school on M stroet, comer of Fourteenth street, in 1865 and 1866, was Miss Bebocca B. 
Elwcil, of Hartford, Connocticut. In the autumn of 1867 she was engaged by the Hartford 
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Rdief SoeUijf, and opened a school in Carroll Hall, on Fonrteenth street near Pennajlvanla 
avenue. The next year she moved down Fonrteenth street nearer the canal, in the section 
known aa "Murder Bay," where she still remains. Hur school room is in a small Baptist 
chtDTCb, and, without an assistant, she has charge of about 70 colored children, most of them 
belonging to the poorest classes, and gathered from the hovels and by-ways of the city. 
Among the benevolent operations of the District, there is no one demanding more self-denying 
labor than this ; but in the remarkable love of the scholars for their teacher, as well as in 
thei^ improvement, she finds a rich reward. Her records show many rare cases of faithful 
attendance and good conduct, and the desire for knowledge among these more unfortunate 
colored children Is fully equal to that shown among the more favored. Several of the boys, 
from t^ to twelve years of age, have been marked only once or twice for either t^sence or 
tardiness during a whole year, and even those resulting aometlmes from sickness. This 
school was last year organized as one of the public schools, the Trustees providing furniture, 
books, fuel, &c., but the salary is still paid by the Hartford Belief Society. J&Iiss ElwoU 
eommenoed her benevolent work early in 1665, in connection with the Pennsylvania Freed- 
men's Belief Association, on the Island. 

The Associations maintained through the school year l864-*65, in the two cities, 27 day 
schools, comprising 3,588 scholars under the charge of 64 teachers, and 18 night schools 
with 1,020 sdiolars and 46 teachers. Nearly all the Societies continued their labors during 
the two following years, and two additional Societies joined in the work. 

The followhig tables give the names of most if not all of the Associations, and the extent 
of their operations. The numbers given are in some cases only general estimates or averages, 
but are based on trustworthy information, and even where the fullest records are preserved 
there were necessarily great fluctuations from month to month: 

Schools of the RiHtfSoeieiies, Jtfajf, 1864. 
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12 


34 


1,250 


26 


61 


2,650 



National Freedmen^s Belief Association, District of Columbia 

American Tract Society, N. Y « 

African Civilization Society 

Beformed Presbyterian Mission, (one night school) 

Pennsylvania Freedmen*s Belief Association. .., 

Philadelphia Friends' Freedmen's Belief Asspciation ^. . 

Dr. L. D. Johnson, (one night school) 

Tnistees of Colored Public schools ...... ., 

Yolonteer Teacfaen* Association^ (night schools) 

Total - 
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Day Schools, 1d64-'65. 
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Pennsylvania Freedmen's Relief Association 

New York Freedmen^s Relief Association 

American Missionary Association, New York 

Fbilodelphia Friends' Freedmen*s Relief Association 

African Civilisation Society, New York 

Old School Presbyterian Mission 

Reformed Pi-esbyterian Mission, Pittsbnrgf 

New England Freedmen*s Aid Commission, Boston 

New England Freedmen^s Aid Society, Boston, [took charge of pnblic 

school] .^ 

American Free Baptist Mission Society, New York 

Private school, Miss Ooodenow, Maine 

Total _ 



29 



14 
9 

11 
6 
3 
6 
4 
4 

4 
1 

I 



62 



816 
450 
732 
360 
180 
350 
200 
160 

200 
80 
60 



3,588 



Ni^hi ScKooh, ]864-*65. 
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Volunteer Teachers* Association . 

Old School Presbyterian 

American Missionary Association 

Soldiers' Free Library 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission. . 

Total 



10 
2 

4 

1 
1 



18 



22 

7 
8 
6 
3 



46 



500 
100 
270 
100 
50 



1,C 



Daring the above school year of 1864-'65, there were also in operation six private colored 
schiMls tanght by colored teachers, with an average attendance of 340 scholars. It has been 
stated that the American Tract Society, N. Y., partially in the aulnmn of 1663 and finallyln 
1864, withdrew from their extended field of operations in Washington that they might con- 
centrate their force at the Freedmen*B Village, Arlington, where the* need of humane and 
christian work was so great. 
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Day Sekotds, Jby, 1865. (Kear Watkington.) 



I 



o 



Aiaeriean Tract Societj at Freedmen^s Village 

Iflas Emilj Howlandy noar Arlington 

Miss Atkinsoii, at Camp Wadsworth ..* 

PennsjlTa&ia Freedmen*^ Belief Association at Alexandria 

New England Freedmen's Aid Society 

Haw York Freedmen's Relief Society 

Oorenunent Superintendent of Freedznen 

Beformed Praabjrterian Mission, Xenia, Ohio 

FliTata Colored Schools • 

Total « 



19 



3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 

10 
5 

12 



42 



242 
100 
50 
180 
170 
240 
269 
240 
600 



2,091 



Day Schoois, 1865-*66. 



I 



1 



s 

1 



PsiiiisylTania Freedmen's Belief Association, Philadelphia 

New York Froedmen^s Belief Association, New York 

American Miasionary Association, New York ^ 

American Baptist Home Missionary Society, New York — 

Fliiladelphia Friends' Freedmen's Belief Association 

Kaw England Freedmen's Aid Society , 

Haw England Friends' Mission • 

Old School Presbyterian Mission, Pittsburg 

Beformed Pjresbyterian Mission 

Afitiean Civiliaation Society, New York 

Bangor Freedmen's BcUef Associaton ^ , 

Total.. 



9 
8 
8 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 



42 



17 
12 
11 
7 
6 
4 
3 
5 
3 



71 



858 
604 
594 
284 
376 
315 
180 
373 
186 
108 
52 



3,930 



In May, 1865, the Volnnteer Teachers' Association was disbanded, and their ten Nttfht 
SekooUf with 025 sdkolan, were continued by the teachers of the day schools. 
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Dm9 SdlMit, 1806*1887. 

In the aatumn of ISGG there was a consolidation of the three Belief and Aid Societies of 
Now York, Pennsylvania, and New England, for the purpose of more systematic operations. 
They had their headquarters at New York city, with branch offices at Boston, New Yoxk, 
and Philadelphia. In 1866- G7 the records show as follows : 



I 



New York Branch Freedmen's Union Commission .... 
Pennsylvania Branch Freedmen's Union Commission. 
New England Branch Freedmen's Union Commission. 

American Missionary Association 

American Baptist Home Missionaiy Society , 

New England Friends* Mission , 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission 

Bangor Ppeedmen*s Aid Society 

Theological Institute and University, Rev. Dr. Tumey 

St. Martin*B Church, colored, Catholic 

Trostoes of Colored Schools ., 

Total , 



15 
15 
4 
8 
3 
2 
6 
1 
2 



17 

17 

4 

9 
6 
5 
5 

1 
5 
4 
7 



1,041 
849 
217 
607 
101 
W7 
297 
74 
75 
350 
450 



80 



4,288 



In the autumn* of 1867, these aid organizations nearly all concluded to withdraw from the 
field, upon the supposition that the Trustees of colored schools were able to fully asstime 
their work. Mr. A. E. Newton, who had been for three years in the work, persistently 
urged otherwise, and the New York and Pennsylvania ** branches," of which ho had been 
the superintendent, consented to return each 8 teachers ; the New England Friends, 5 ; 
the Reformed Presbyterian Mission, 2 ; the Hartford, the Bangor, and the Holliston, Mass. 
Associations each, 1 ; the Univer^alists of Maine, 1 ; the New England F. A. Commission 
and the Rochester Anti-Slavery Society, each a teacher of sowing. Total, 29. In Febniaiy, 
1867, there was 24 night schools in successful operation. 

The following is a general estimate of the expenditures of the leading benevolent agencies: 

Pennsylvania F. R. Association, (Pa. branch conmxittee) $32, 500 

New York F. R. Association, (N. Y. branch committee) 24,000 

New England F. A. Society, (N. E. branch committee) 6,000 

American Missionary Association 14,500 

Philadelphia Friends - -1 13,500 

New England Friends 7,000 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission ] 1,500 

O. S. Presbyterian Mission 6,500 

American Baptist Home Missionary Society, (including N. E. F. A. Commission) 8, 000 

African Civilization Society 3,000 

American Freo Baptist Mission 1,000 

National F. R. Association, D. C. (contributed from the north) 1, 500 

American Tract Society 1,000 

Miscellaneous contributions < 5,000 

Total Northern aid in the four years 135,000 
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TbJs eBtimate, made by supezintendeot Nawton, a maa of great ppednoo, does net ettbaraoe 
the veiy extoosWe donations of books, JMhool fnrnitnre, and clothing. The ezpesditure was 
divided in the severe jean abont as foUows: 1863-4, t8i6(K); 1864-5, $39,000; 1865-6, 
$35, 500 ; 1866-7, $35, 000 ; 18C7-«, $17, 000. Total, $135, 000. Add to this amount $25,000 
contributed in books, school furniture, and clothing, which is undoubtedly an under esti- 
mate, and there is the sum of $160, 000 which was, with open hands and hearts, poured into 
the noble and triumphant work of these years by the patriotic North, and that too while the 
same agencies were extending their beneficence in almost all parts of the south. 

The character of the teachers sent into this work by these l>eneTolent agencies was of the 
highest order, a large proportion of them young women of solid and refined culture, apt to 
teach, experienced in the vocation, and all deeply interested in the self-denying labor. Mr. 
Kewton was the leading spirit, sod was admirably fitted for the position. While a clerk in 
&» Quartermaster's office he commenced his work as the teacher of a night-school. In 
January, 1866, he was appointed superintendent by the Pennsylvania Freedmen's Belief 
Association, subsequently receiving the same appointment from Ihe New York Freedmen's 
Belief Association. Having resigned his clerkship, he gave himself wholly to the schools of 
these and other societies till, in the autumn of 1867, he was also made superintendent of the 
colored public schools by the trustees, fulfilling all these arduous and complicated trusts with 
extraordinary efficiency-*giviog place to a new superintendent, appointed by the trustees last 
year. The teachers in l^ovember, 1 865, were organised into an association for the purpose of 
securing more system and harmonious action. This association met monthly, and the whole 
body of teachers— nearly all females— were invariably present, and their meetings were cofr> 
tinned for two years, accomplishing a vast amount of good. The first teacher who had great 
SQccesB in bringing order out of chaos was Miss Lucy A. Flagg, of Massachusetts, who made 
the Boston school, comer of 19th and I street, in 1865, a model of order and thoroughness. 
The New York school, at the junction of 14th and M streets, was however the first of Ihesa 
•ehoolft in establishing something like a graded system in the true sense of the term. This 
school not only had better buildings than the Boston school, but it also had Mr. Newton 
from the first to the last as its special superintendent In Miss Julia A. Lord, the principal 
of its highest department, it had also a teacher eminently fitted for her place, as in fact were 
all the other nine teachers during those years. Nor should the name of Eliza A. Chamber- 
hun, of Massachusetts, be omitted, who came here in 1866 and entered into the work in 
Georgetown with the greatest zeal. Her superior qualifications find an ample witness in 
the school in which she still continues to act as principal in that ci^. 

THK COLORED ORPHANS* HOME, 

This is one of the most interesting and useful institution^ of an educational nature con- 
nected %ith the colored people that has been established In this District. Its origin was 
singular. Late in the autumn of 186!^, the contraband fomilies, which had gathered In 
great numbers in the contraband camps of Washing^n, were transferred to Arlin^on 
Heights by order of the War Office. The order, which was to transfer all the families, was 
executed, leaving some 40 or 50 orphan children, belonging to no family, in the abandoned 
camps in utter desolation. This contraband camp was subsequently called Camp Barker, and 
was on the north side of the city, between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets. The ground is now 
occupied by the New England Friends' school. The benevolent women of the city immedi- 
ately made these poor outcasts temporarily comfortable in the old camp, and went resolutely 
to work to provide for them a Christian home. They formed an association, and fed, clothed, 
sheltered, taught them, and ultimately built an asylum for them and other colored orphans. 
The original meeting was at the rooms of Mrs. James W. Grimes, January 31, 1863. Mrs. 
B.F. Wade, Mrs. James Harhm^ Mrs. B. C. Pomeroy, Mrs. Henry Wilson, Mrs. A. H. 
Gibbons, Mrs. Daniel- Breed, and Mrs. J. F. Potter, were present. Mrs. Pomeroy was selected 
to preside, and they proceeded directly to the work of establishing ** an Asylum for aged and 
destitute Colored Hefugees and Colored Orphans," of which classes there were multitudes then 
" oollectod in the contraband camps in and around Washington." The next meeting was at 
the residcDce of Sayles J. Bowen, February 5, when articles of association, presented by 
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Mil. Gibbons, of New York, were tdopted, uicl an oTigfaafzation effected, with the foUowinjjr 
(^Bcen: Mn, Pomeroy, prarideat; Mn. Grimes, Tiee-president ; Mrs. Mary E. Webster, of 
Connecticat, treasurer ; Mrs. Daniel Breed, secretary. The association was incorporated 
by Act of Congress approTed Fehmary 16, 1863 ; and on the same day an organization, 
under the charter, was effected at the residence of Daniel Breed ; the officers aboTo named 
as chosen nnder the temporary organization being all re-elected, togefher with the following 
board of managei'S : Mrs. Henry Wilson and Miss A. M. Hooper, Massachnsetts ; Mrs. 
Harriet Underbill, Mrs. Lonisa Howells, Mrs. W. B. Johnson, Miss Maiy A. Donaldson, and 
Mrs. Kofns Leigfatoii, of Washington ; and Miss Emily Howland, of New York. Since then 
the snooessifB boards of officers have been as follows : 

1864.^Mrs. T. D. Eliot, president ; Mrs. A. M. Gangewer, Yice-presidcnt ; Mrs. W. B. 
Johnson, treasurer; Miss £mily Howland, secretary. Ezecntive committoo: Mrs. Henry 
Wilson, Mrs. A. H. Gibbons, Miss M. A. Donaldson, Mrs. L. Howells, Mrs. G. £. Bakei; 
Mrs. Samuel Wilkinson, Miss Anna M. Hooper, Mrs. C. C. Leighton, Mrs. F. T. Brown 
Trustees : Sayles J. Bowon, A. M. Gangewer, Georee E. Baker. 

1865.— -Miss Margaret Bobinson, presiilent; Mrs.M. G.Hart, vice-president; Mrs. Ger- 

• moad Crandell, treasurer ; Mrs. W. L. Nicholson, secretary. Executive committee : Mrs. 

Jas. M. Blanchard, Mrs. H. UnderbiU, Mrs. Geo. W. McLellan, Mrs. S. P. Bliss, Miss & 

P. Searle, Miss Eliza Heacock, Mrs. Geo. B. Whiting, Mrs. Ohas. Faxon, Mrs. Stephen D. 

Charles. Trustees : Geo. £. Baker, A^ M. Gangewer, John Joliffe. 

1666b—- Mrs. B. F. Wade, president; Mrs. Geo. W. McLellan, vice-president; Mrs. Ger» 
Dond Crandell, treasurer; Miss Eliza HecMMck, secretary. Executive committee: Mrs. 8. 
C. Pomeroy, Mrs. Lyman Trumbull, Mrs. Susan Wilson, Mrs. Gen. O. O. Howard, Mrs. 
H. Underbill, Mrs. D. N. Cooley, Miss Louise S. Swan, MissD. P. Baker, Mrs. Dr. Parker. 
Trustees: A. M. Gangewer, S. J. Bowen, Charles King. 

1867.— Mrs. B.F. Wade, president; Mm. Geo. W. McLellan, vice-president; Mrs. Ger- 
mond Crandell, treasurer; Miss Eliza Heacock, secretary. Executive committee: Mrs. S* 
C. Pomeroy, Mrs. Lyman Trumbull, Mrs. W. F. Nelson. Mrs. Gen. O. O. Howard, Mrs. 
H. Underhill ; Miss S. G. Searle, Miss L. S. Swan, Mrs. J. M. Blanchard, Mrs. B. M. 

1868.— Mrs. S. C. Pomeroy, president ; Mrs. Geo. W. McLellan, vice-president ; Mn. 
Germond Crandell, treasurer ; Miss Eliza Heacock, secretazy. Executive committee : Mrs. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Mrs. Oakes Ames, Mrs. B. M. Bigelow, Mrs. H. Underhill, Mrs. W. 
F. Nelson, Mrs. H. E. Paine, Miss Louise S. Swan, Miss Sarah P. Searle, Mrs. J. M. Blan- 
obard. Trustees : Sayles J. Bowen, Charles King, Geo. W. McLellan. 

1869.— Mrs. S. C. Pomeioy, president ; Mrs. George W.McLellan, vice*president ; Mra. 
Germond Crandell, treasurer; Mrs. Hiram Pitts, secretarv. Executive committee: Mrs. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Mrs. Bev. Sella Martin, Mrs. B. M. Bigelow, Mrs. Harriet Underhill, 
Mrs. W. F. Nelson, Miss Susan Walker, Miss Louise S. Swan, Mrs. W. F. Bascom, Mrs. 
J. Blanchard. Trustees : Sayles J. Bowen, Charles King, George W. McLellan. 

The first donations to the association were received in April, 1863 — $100 from James 
Arnold, of New Bedford, and $50 from Emily Howland, whose generosity had been for 
many, years well-nigh omnipresent where money and work were demanded in behalf of the 
neglected race. The National Freedmen's Belief Association soon after gave the association 
$1,000. At a meeting of the executive committee or board of managers, May 8th, action was 
taken to secure a building, a committee being raised for that duty, and Daniel Breed was 
solicited to examine the title to a certain residence on Georgetown Heights ; and on June 3 
he reported to a meeting of the executive board that it stood in the name of Bichard S. Cox» 
who had at the opening of the rebellion abandoned his property in Georgetown, gone to Vir- 
ginia, and as a m^jor in the oonfederate service taken up arms against the Union under cir- 
cnmstances peculiarly disgraceful and aggravating, being without the excuse of State alle- 
giance urged by so many. This action was suggested by the Secretary of War, who, when 
the association called on him for a house in which to take caie of these children, directed 
them to look up some place abandoned by those who had gone into the rebellion. Through 
the efforts of the society an order was at once issued by the Secretary of War, which on the 
1st day of June placed the association in possession of a spadons residence of some dozen 
rooms, well furnished, with about 80 acres of land, including an excellent orchard. Miyi. 
Pomeroy, who was authorized to take possession of the premises by the Secretary of War, 
being sick upon what proved her death-bed, Mrs. Daniel Breed, the secretary, was deputed 
to act in her place in assuming the possession. Accordingly, she and her husband , Dr. Breed, 
entered the premises and mads them their temporaiy quarters during the gathering in of the 
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ehildren and the organisation of Ihe institution* The home was ooeiq[>ied hj a hfother-itt- 
law of R. S. Cox when seised by the military antherities. On the anival of Br. and Mn, 
Breed the guard withdrew, and without human protection they safely passed the fiist night, 
though in imminent danger not only of violence but of their liTes. * 

Soon after moving into their Home, a frame building was put up for a kitchen and cook« 
room, at a cost of $150, the work being done by '* contraband carpenters ;** and in the 
autumn of 1863 a laundry was built, and the carrii^pe house fixed up for a doraiitory. la 
the spring of 1866 water was Introduced into the premises from the reservmr, which con- 
tributed much to the health of the inmates, who had previously suffered severely from dia* 
cases produced by want of cleanliness and proper sleeping apartments. The new build* 
dingSi which had been erected by the Freedmen's Bureau, weve at this time ready for 
occupation, and had been furnished with a good supply of bedsteads from the Office of 
llodical Stores of the War Department, New clothing was also furnished, and a thorough 
system instituted in eyetything, the excellent results of which were soon manifest in the 
condition of the children. Rations and a surgeon had been furnished, by the order of the 
Secretary of War, from February, 1864, down to the summer of 18^, and was continued 
through the month of Hay by the influence of Senator Fomeroy. In June, the attention 
of General O. O. Howard was called to the Home, who sent an inspector to examine the 
institution. The report was of the most oommendatory nature, and the rations were con- 
tinned through his orders, the association offering to receive any children the Bureau might 
intrust to them. 

It was at this*period that the assodation began to anticipate disturbance from B. S. CoXt 
who, having returned from the confederate anny, was appealing to the Preiadent for pardon 
and the consequent restoration of the property then held by the Home. In July, 1866^ 
Cox addressed a letter to the association, offering them $1,000 to vacate the premises, which 
proposition was declined. At this time the Attorney Geneial assured the association that ne 
pardon would be granted to Cox until an arrangement satisfaetoxy to them should be eflS&cted. 
It was deemed advisable at that time to present a concise and exact statement showing the 
aggravated nature of Cox*p disloyalty, and to present the same to the President, which was 
accordingly done. The p^per was prepared in the form of a protest against the roBtoration 
of the property, and the main facts presented were these : That in 1861 Cox was a elerk in 
the Paymaster General's office, and, refusing to take the oath of allegiance, without resign* 
ing went south and serv<Hl in the rebel army, with the rank of mafor, till the surrender of 
Lee. Cox held the commission of colonel of the 8th regiment of the District militia when 
he went south, havhig been placed at the head of that regiment by Floyd, just before the 
inauguration of President Lincoln, in place of Colonel Cruikshank, a man of undoubted 
loyalty and capability. In September, 1866, the Attorney General, Mr. Speed, iasued an 
order for the process of confiscation, in the case of Cox, to proceed ; and the assodation 
employed counsel to assist in the pfosecution. It became evident, however, in the ooutm 
of the winter of 1866, that Cox was receiving encouragement from the administrotion, and 
the earnest women interested in this Asyluni resolved to go in person to the President, and 
present a statement of the strong claims of their Institution for protection in the possession 
of the property abandoned by its disloyal owner under drcnmstances which seemed to them 
to place him beyond the reach of all wise executive clemency. On the day fixed fof the 
interview an assemblage of nearly a hundred ladies of the first social and intellectual standing 
in the National Capital gathered at the Executive mansion. The Secretaiy of War, Mr. Staup 
ton, who believed in the righteousness of their purpose and who was an effident friend of tlie 
Asylum in many emergeiides, was present to give the ladies an introduction to the President. 
Mrs. Senator Trumbull was selected to make the appeal, and she performed the duty with 
remarkable clearness and force of statement and striking dignity of manner. She began by 
affirming that *'treaaon is the greatest crime known to the law, and should be made odious,** 
adroitly weaving her argument from the language in which the President had put himself on 
nooid so abundantly both in his own SUte and after beeoming the Chief Magistrate of the 
country. After receiving a courteous but indefinite reply, the ladies withdrew, fnl^ satisfied 
that an unconditional pardon would be grantod to Cox. In the object^ught and' in the 
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drenmstanoes of the occasion, ibe delegation wa^ one of the most remarkable that ever pre- 
sented a petition at the Presidential mansion, and lojal men and women will long belieye 
that it was deference to traitors which withheld a compliance with the request of the peti* 
tioners. In the summer the Attorney General signified .to the association that he was in 
favor of pardoning Cox. It Is dae to Mr. Speed to say that, in taking this ground, he 
assigned as his reason that the class of rebels to which Cox belonged had been embraced in 
the President's scheme, and that he could see no just reason for making this an exceptional 
case. In June the pardon was gfranted, and on August 17 General Howard informed tho 
association that the President had requested him to procure a place for the orphans, in order 
to restore the estate to Cox. 

The association went Immediately to the preparation of a new Home. They bought a 
▼alnable tract, consbting of five lots on the extension of Eighth street, in Washington, 
just beyond the boundary, paying |2,500 for the property; and the Freodmen's Bureau, 
under the guidance of General O. O. Howard, proceeded witliout delay to build a spacious, 
well planned, two-story frame structure for the Home. Congress, October 2, 1866, appro- 
priated t$,000 for the use of the association, and from this sum they paid for the land. On 
ttie 6th of November, when the time given to move by the President had expired, tho Sec- 
retary of War, seeing that the new Home was yet untenantablo, assumed the authority to 
say that they should not be disturbed for another month. On the- 7th of December Cox 
wont to the Home, with officers, took off the doors and hinges, and removed all the furniture, 
rendering it unsafe and impossible for the occupants to remain. General Howard in this 
emergency offered to furnish them such quarters as could be found till the new Home was 
completed, but the association decided to move at once to the unfinished house. Cox laid 
claim to the frame building which had been built by the association, but the question waa 
promptly settled by General Howard, who sent a sufficient force to remove it rapidly from 
the premises. Cox subsequently brought an actioh against the association for damages, ia 
Hhe sum of (10,000, although the association had expended (3,000 in improving the property, 
these improvements including the introduction of water into the buildings. Tho suit, how- 
ever, was dropped. In the summer of 1667 the Bureau finished the house, which makes a 
▼eiy excellent Home. The grounds were, during the same period, terraced, and a fine lot for 
a garden separately enclosed, in which are raised sufficient vegetables for the family during 
the summer. The parlor was handsomely furnished last year by the exertions of Mrs. Madi- 
son, an efficient and benevolent colored woman of Washington, who gathered tho money for 
the purpose among her friends. The haste with which- the association was compoUod to take 
its children to the now unfinished home in December, 1865, caused some unusual sickness, 
and, it was believed, hastened death in several cases. With this exception health has pre- 
Tailed in the Asylum to an uncommon degree. 

The Home is governed by a matron, who is subject to the direction of an executive 
committee, from whom she holds her office. The firat matron was Mrs. Hull, chosen June 
9, 1863, the day after the Home was moved to Georgetown, her service continuing only to 
the 25th of July following, when Miss Page, of Washington, took the place in tbe emer- 
gency. Miss Wilbur, of Rochester, was immediately elected ; bat declining, the office was 
filled by Miss Jeannette Jackson, who, assuming charge September 18, 1863, was exceed- 
ingly successful. The association, when, by reason of ill health, she resigned, January 27, 
1864, expressed their deep sense of her superior work in a formal resolution of the execu- 
tive board. It being at that time deemed desirable to have a man and wife in charge, Mr. 
J. B. Walt and wife were elected to the duties. They served acceptably fdr several months, 
resigning tho charge to Mrs. Lucy L. Coleman, in the summer of 18^4. In September, 1864^ 
Mrs. Coleman resigned, and was succeeded by Miss Bead, who also resigned January 16, 
1665, Mrs. C. J. B. Nichols, of Connecticut, being elected as matron on the same day. 
Mrs. Nichols continued in charge with much capacity and success till, called to other duties, 
she resigned February 6, 1866. Her successor was Miss Eunice L. Strong, of Ohio, wfio 
filled the arduous place from Februny, 1866, to October, 186d, with the greatest fidelity and 
good judgment, her resignation causing onivetsal regret among the friends of tho asylum. 
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She wu soocaeded by Mrs. Olive Freeman, who is mftnngfag the affairs of the iiiatitutioB 
iritb much wisdom and saccese at the present time. 

No assistant matroa was employed in the Home till the Educational Commission of Bos- 
ton, in May, 1864, liindly yolnnteered to send Mrs. Carr to the institution for that duty, 
Hrs. Carr remained in the Home in rarions duties till February, 1866. In this poriod Miss 
Seymour served for a time as assistant matron, resigning in June, 1866, by reason of ill 
health. Subsequently Mrs. Songors, of New York, was filling that position, and in 1867 
she was in charge of the industrial school. In June, 1866, the Young Ladies* Christian 
Union, of Worcester, Massachusetts, sent Miss Hattie Stickney, of New Hampshire, to the 
Home as assistant matron,, and still continue to support her in that position, which she 
fills with the highest sueoess and approbation. 

The Providence Colored Orphan Asylum in April, 1863, offered to adopt into their asylum 
in Rhode Island 12 colored children— orphans desired— which proposition was accepted^ 
the children being sent as soon as suitable selections could be made. 

The school was organized early in June, 1863, as soon as the children were gathered into 
their home on Georgetown Heights, and it has been continued till now with the utmost 
efficiency and snccess. Miss Emma Brown, a very capable colored young lady of George- 
town, took charge of the school when it was first organized, and continued there with admi- 
rable success during all her summer vacation, she being at that time a teacher in one of the 
Washington free schools. Miss Maria B. Mann succeeded her in September, 1863, remain- 
ing till January 11, J 865. During her service much exertion was used to secure a good 
school-house, the school at first being held in the parlor, and subsequently in a very incon- 
venient temporary structure. In the autumn of 1863 Miss Mann visited Boston under the 
sanction of the asylum, and in its service received from Boston friends $600 in money, besides 
many school-books, maps, cards, and some school charts. She also purchased about 30 
second-hand school desks at $2 50 each. The school-room at Georgetown, as ahready stated, 
was always inconvenient, small, and exposed to interruptions by persons passing througl^ 
thehoose. 

In December, 1863, the school numbered 22 children, and in the beginning of Ja^uaxy^ 
1864, there were 37 scholars, at which time the asylum, which had now been at Georgetown 
six months, contained two aged women and 62 children. In May succeeding there were but 
40 children, ranging from one year or less to twelve years of age, quite one-third being at 
that time, as previously, below the school age. The temporary buildings in the form of bar- 
xacks^dining room, laundry, school-rpom, and dormitor;^~had been completed when the 
new year, 1864, opened. It is proper to state that when Miss Maria B. Mann's connection 
with the school was dissolved, in January, 1865, she deemed it just to withhold from the 
Home the funds and property which she had collected in Boston and elsewhere for school pur- 
poses, including a portable school-house sent from Boston, which had been for some months 
stored in Washington. In this action she was sustained byher friends who had contributed 
largely to the funds. 

Miss Mann was succeeded temporarily by Miss Harding and Mrs. Carr, but in February 
the Freedmen's Aid Society of Worcester, Massachusetts, through the kind offices of Mrs. 
A. P. Earle of that dty, sent Miss Sarah Robinson as a teacher, paying her salary. 
Under her care the school was maintained in its excellent condition and numbered at that 
period 46 scholars. 

At the close of the summer term, June,' 1865, Miss Robinson was compelled to relinquish 
her work by reason of ill health, much to the regret of the asylum. At the opening of the 
autumn term, however, the institution had the excellent fortune to secure the services of Miss 
iJusan Towle, of Bangor, Maine. The Bangor Freednym's Aid Association, learning that 
Miss Towle was giving her services, and thinking it uigust for her to do so, offered to pay 
her a salaiy, which they still continue to do. 

The number of boys in the Home at the close of 1666 was 42, the number of girls 34; 
the number of children received during the year 1867 was 168, and the number remaining 
at the dose of the year was 87. At the close of the year 1868 there wore 89 inmates, (boys 
53^ girls 27, aged women 9,} some 25 being below school age. This is, without any oxcep- 
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Hon, one of the best condacted snd most adnurable colored schools within Uie DIstiiet 
The school-room is spacious, handsomoly snpplied with fumitare, convenient, cheerM in 
its appearance, in a healthy location, and the scholars, some 50 or 60 in number, progressing 
with uncommon rapidity. There is an industrial department connected with the school, in 
which the children are taught sewing, knitting, and straw-braiding, the large children being 
also each day employed in the labors of the household. 

The institution is not limited to receiving orphan children, but also offers a home to desti* 
••nte children at the request of the parents, on Uieir making a written surrender of their claim ; 
also on the request of one parent, in case of gross neglect or habitual drunkenness on the part 
of the other. The trustees are also authorised to bind out such children as may be deemed 
capable of learning trades, or of becoming useful In other occupations. The school is so 
divided that each child who is old enough attends the school daily. During the last year 
the school, in all its branches, has been managed by Miss Towle. 

This institution has struggled hard to maintain its work and build a Home for a class whose 
claims upon the benevolent are very great The women who have engaged in this noble 
work cannot all be mentioned in this condensed history. Many of them are seen in the listii 
of the officers, nearly all of whom were active, though some of the most efficient of the band 
do not appear in those lists. It will be deemed only a meed of justice, however, to mention 
Miss Eliza Heocock, of Philadelphia, whose unremitting work for several years as secretary 
IS recognized by all who are familiar with the history of the association. Her fidelity in the 
preservation of the records, which in the struggles through which the Asylum has passed 
has been neither a small nor unimportant duty, extended to many other labors, contributing 
to the welfare, pecuniarily and otherwise, of the institution. 

The Society of Friends in various States deserve to be mentioned for their large contri- 
butions in money and in laborers. Of those who started the institution none were more 
laborious and effective than Mrs. S. C. Pomeroy, Mrs. John F. Potter, Mrs. Daniel Breed, 
and Mrs. Lyman TrumbuU, all of whom have passed to their reward, their mantles falling, 
it can be truly said, upon those who are still carrying onward wisely and well this elevated 
Christian enterprise. 

Th^ Freedmen*s Bureau has been the arm of strength to the association in every emer- 
gency, and what these children of desolation are*^ to do when the rations of the Bureau cease 
does not yet appear, though it is not to be doubted that they and their Home will be main- 
tained by the government and by the fostering hands of humane men and women. 

It was feared that the aid from (he Freedmen*8 Bureau would bo withdrawn January 1, 
1869, under the limitations fixed by act of Congress to take effect at that date in the powers 
and work of the Bureau ; but this misfortune has been for a time deferred by the action of the 
^ Commissioner in annexing the Home to the freedmen*s hospital of the District, **eofar as 
may be necessary for providing medical attendance, medicine, and rations for the inmates." 
At no distant d^, however, the association will have to depend entirely on private benefao 
tlons. 

Though attention has been almost exclusively directed to this Asylum as a home for the 
orphan, there have been aged and infirm women in its care from the first month of its exist- 
ence, a very few in the first years, not usually in any period numl^ring above a dozen at 
a time. 

Both Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Pomeroy died in 1863, the first year of the association. The 
annual report says : 

'* There were with us in the beginning two leading minds, especially distinguished by 
unselfish devotion to this holy cause ; Mrs. Potter, of Wisconsin, and Mrs. Pomeroy. of 
Kansas, two of the originators of this enterprise, have passed from works to reward. Mrs. 
Putter left us early, but not until the g^ood work had felt the impetus of her earnest spirit. 
The loss of our president, Mrs. Pomeroy, we have great reason to deplore. The Home has 
been justly called her monument. Declining the rest and change she needed, she remained 
with ns during the summer^s heat to aid in our work, still laboring with us even when life 
was waning, and her parting spirit sent us back a blessing with the prophet words, * the 
Home will succeed. ' We remember her words : * *Ti8 for a race, for millions we are working; 
lot ^ forget ourselves. * " 
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In 1866 the association " sustained the loss of another <3f Ha original projectors and most 
earnest friends," Mrs. Qalielma Breed, of Washington. The annual report further adds: 

" After a life ef active usefulness in various departments, and many years of heroic and 
unflagging: devotion to the cause of the oppressed and downtrodden, she was called to her 
reward. In the day when the record of those who have ministered unto Christ in the person 
of his needy ones shall he made up, many a sable son and daughter of Ethiopia will rise up 
and call her blessed." 

Last year (1868) the association was again called to mourn over the death of a distinguished 
member, Mrs. Trumbull. The report continues : 

"During the past year one of the earliest and warmest fHends of the association, Mrs. 
Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois^ has been called to her heavenly home. Although some months 

f previous to her decease she had withdrawn from our membership, we knew that it was not 
rom want of sympathy with our cause, but that her position as president of another and 
equally important charity claimed all the attention that her delicate health permitted her to 
bestow. As a beloved and valued officer of the association, and a liberal contributor to its 
funds, a friend wise in counsel, gentle and lovely in spirit, her name will ever be held in 
grateful remembrance by those who had the pleasure of bein^ connected with her In this 
trork of labor and love. ' The sacred memory of the just shall flourish though they sleep in 
dust.* " 

MISS TfASHfNGTON AHD MISS JONES. 

Miss Washington's excellent school has already been referred to under Period I. Subse- 
quenily she moved to a house on L street near her mother's, remaining there till 1861, when she 
opened a school in the hall over the. feed store of Alfred Jones, in company with Matilda 
Jones, a daughter of the owner of the building. Miss Jones was one of the most talented of 
Miss Miner's scholars, and was her assistant in 1859. She went to Oberlin through Miss 
Miner's influence. They continued the school with eminent success three years, averaging 
more than a hundred scholars through that period. In the spring of 1864 Miss Jones went 
back to Oberlin to finish her studies, and Miss Washington went in September to the Baptist 
church comer of Nineteenth and I streets, to take charge of the Boston School when it was 
first opened. When, afterwards, this school was under the charge of Miss Capron and Miss 
Flagg, Miss Washington became an assistant under these white teachers, and Miss Jones, 
returning in 1866 from Oberlin, joined the school as asisociate with Miss Washington, the three 
ladies making a corps of teachers not surpassed by any other in the District. Miss Jones 
became subsequently the wife of Rev. S. W. Madden, pastor of the First Baptist church in 
Alexandria. When the Boston School was disbanded in 1867, Miss WfMhington became 
eonneeted with the public schools, in* which she is still doing admirable service as- a teacher. 

ST. ALOTBiUS' SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

There are in the District but five colored schools exclusively for girls. Mrs. Ellen B. 
Wood came here from Philadelphia, where she had been teaching many years, and started 
a school in 1863 on Fifteenth street, opposite Scott square, in the western part of the city ; 
moving to E street north, between First and Second streets west, in 1864, and thence to the 
comer of Third street west and G street north in 1867. The school has now taken up its 
home in two very good rooms, recently finished for the purpose, in the Parochial School build- 
ing connected with St. Aloysius church, under the auspices of which the school is now con- 
ducted. Mrs. Wood was bom in Hayti, but coming early to Philadelphia was educated 
with white children in that city, excepting in French, which she learned in a colored school 
under a Haytien teacher. She taught a mixed colored and white school in Camden, Now 
Jersey, for a period, and afterwards built up a large colored school in Philadelphia, which 
numbered a hundred pupils, when it was surrendered into the hands of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence in 1862. Her work in Washington has grown from a few pupils into a large school 
with two departments, the average number being about 80 ffirls. The assistant, Elizabeth 
Brown, a native of Philadelphia, was educated at the convent in Baltimore, where she spent 
five years at St. Frances Academy. She is well-educated, and competent to teach Latin, 
French, and music, as well ab the primary branches. This school is free to all who are 
unable to pay. 
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8AINT MARTINIS SCHOOLS. 

St. Martin's school for gtrls Is under the charge of two teachers from Baltimore. The princi- 
pal, Marj B. Noel, was a memher of the sisterhood of the Baltimore convent, bnt has been 
detached to engage in teaching. The assistant, Miss Julia Smith, was educated at the St. 
Frances Academy. St. Martin's school was established in the summer of 1866 through the 
exertions of Rev. Charles T. White, D. D. , pastor of St. Matthew's church, and is not yet fully 
systematised. The female academy, which is designed to be a seminary of the higher grade, 
has hitherto, for want of accommodations, been conducted in connection with the parochial 
female school of St. Martin's (colored) church. It is now in contemplation to have them 
separated. These schools at present occupy a large building at the junction of L street north 
and Vermont avenue ; the academy comprising at the' present time more than 40 and 
the parochial school 45 pupils. There is also an academy for boys and a parochial school for 
boys, each numbering about t^O scholars. Tho principal is Mr. John McCosker, who was 
educated at the Georgetown College. A small night school for adults is also kept up, 

MISS MANK'S SCHOOL. 

After Miss Mann gave up the charge of the Orphan Asylum school in Georgetown, in 
January, 1865, she established a private school, near the comer of 17th and M streets, for older 
colored children of both sexes, intending to give it tho character of a Normal school, as far 
as the material of the school would allow. In the summer of 1867, however, the Trustees 
arranged with Miss Mann to connect tho school with the public schools of the District, giv- 
ing it the rank <tf a high school. It now numbers about fifty scholars, those more advanced 
being sent to it both from Georgetown and Washington. It has been conducted with sys- 
tem, thoroughness, and energy, and there are several girls of the school, who will soon be 
fitted to act as teachers. At the opening of the year 1869, its connection with the public 
schools was dissolved by the action of the Tnistees, and it is therefore at present a private 
and independent school. 

J. R. FLETCHER'S SCHOOLS. 

In the spring of 1864 Mr. J. M. Perkins started an evening school and a Sabbath school 
in the Soldiers' Free^ Library building in Judiciary Square ; both which passed into the hands 
of Mr. J. R. Fletcher, of tho Treasury Department, in the following autumn. Mr. Fletcher 
is an enthusiastic and thorough teacher, and familiar with the best methods of the Massa- 
chusetts schools. Under his excellent management the schools rapidly increased, and soon 
reached their present numbers, about 75 in the evening school and 110 in the Sabbath school ; 
three-fourths of whom were slaves before the war. The free contributions from the scholars 
fai^ve paid for a part of the expenses, and he has been aided in part by one or two Aid Societies 
and by his personal friends, in addition to what he himself has expended. For example, the 
American Tract Society of Boston furnished the fuel during Uie first winter and the American 
Missionary Association the second winter, and the Unitarian Church has made some contri- 
butions. Teachers of different denominations have aided him, as he desired to make it a 
uni9n and unsectarian work. In January, 1868, Mr. Fletcher having previously been made 
general Superintendent of tho schools under the* direction of the '* Washington Christian 
Union," his night school was included in their work, they assuming the responsibility of 
making up any deficit that might arise in the support of the school. It has been his aim to 
draw to the school older and more advanced pupils, and he has recently organized an adult 
class of 25 scholars in the hope, eventually, of establishing a thorough Normal course, and 
fitting such a class, or a portion of them, to be useful and well informed teachers— at present 
one of the most important objects in the education of the colored people. The Sabbath 
school is one of the most flourishing and best organized in the District, and is quite inde- 
pendent of any aid or church socfety . It is called the * ' Puritan Free Mission Sabbath School. ' ' 

JOSEPH AMRUSH'S AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Joseph Ambush, a colored man, free bom, opened a school in 1862, July 1, on New York 
avenue between Fourth and Fifth streets, which soon averaged, during a n^rt of ths year, 
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75 scholars, and now ayerages nearly tbat number. Mr. Ambushes father was a slave. He 
himself attended John F. Cook's school, and for manj years was a servant in the family of 
Commissary General George Gibson, in whose family he received a good deal of instruction. 
In 1667 he moved his school to the school room connected with Asbary church, corner of 
Eleventh and K streets. More than half the scholars belong to contraband families, most of 
them quite poor, but they all appear very well, and the school is well conducted. Mr. Am- 
bush is a nephew of Enoch Ambusl^ already mentioned. He speaks of General Gibson and 
his family as being very kind to him, and always ready to aid him in his efforts to get an 
education. 

Mrs. C. W. Grove, in 1803, came from New York city and opened a private school on I 
street between Nineteenth and Twentieth streets. In the following summer she was employed 
by the Pennsylvania Freedmen*s Aid Society in their school in Galbraith chapel, where she 
remuned until June, 1867, when she was engaged by the Trustees of the colored public 
schools, at first teaching in the school on Twenty-fourth and F streets, and afterwards in the 
M street school. About the last of December, 1868, her connection with the public school 
ceased by order of the Trustees, and she soon opened a private school on Twenty-third street 
near the Circle. 

Mrs. Louisa Ricks, who came to Washington from Texas, opened a school for girls about 
two years ago in the barrack building on I street near Seventeeth street west. She is assisted 
by Miss Eva Dickinson from Connecticut, who teaches music on the piano, the school being 
provided with a good instrument. The scholars number about 50, and 16 are taking music 
lessons. ' « 

January 4, 3609, Eev. Chauncey Leonard, pastor of the Second Baptist church, (colored,) 
opened a day school at the comer of Third and G streets, and has an average attendance of 
fifty-five scholars of both sexes, with one assistant teacher. Most of the scholars pay j 
small tuition fee, but the receipts do not cover the expenses of the school, and the balance is 
paid by Bev. Mr. Leonard, in addition to his services as teacher. 

COLFAX INDUSTRIAL MISSION. 

This institution owes its origin to an unpretending association of the teachers of the Sab- 
bath school at Wisewell barracks, which held its first meeting November 7, 1867, at those 
barracks, on the corner 7th and O streets. The Sabbath school was organized by these 
teachers in the autumn of 1866, the American Tract Society having discontinued its work 
at that place in the previous spring. The Sabbath school was under the superintendence 
of John A. Cole, and still remains under his supervision. The leading purpose of the 
teachers was to maintain an Industrial school, which had been supported by the Tract 
Society. On the 20th of May, 1868, with the plan of securing a more permanent place 
for their school, they adopted a constitution and entered into a~ full organization, with the 
following officers : John A. Cole, President ; Charles H. Bliss, Vice President ; S. C 
HotchkisB, treasurer; Miss J. M. Alvord, secretary; John A. Cole, Rev. G. A. Hall, Sam- 
uel Barron, John H. Cook, Charles H. Bliss, trustees. The committee who prepared the 
constitution consisted of £. Whittlesey, Charles H. Bliss, Rev. J. W. Alvord. At the same 
meeting a committee, consisting of Mr. Alvord, Rev. Johu Kimball,^ and Mr. Wolcott, was 
appointed to make inquiries and report as to a lot upon which to build a house. They 
reported, at a meeting, May 9th, 1868, that a suitable lot had been found, and that the 
American ^iissionary association would furnish the requisite funds for its purchase. The 
lot, about one hundred feet square, on the corner of R and Eleventh streets, was purchased for 
12,500, and the Missionary Association furnished $1,600 in part payment. Messrs. Cole, 
Bliss, and Barron were added to the committee, and they were now recognized as the build- 
ing committee. 

The edifice, which was opened with the new year, is about 45 by 95 feet, two stories, 
and is composed of the same material as the Howard University. It was erected by the 
Freedmen*8 bureau dud when completed will have cost about (20,000. The lower story con- 
sof one school room capable of seating eight or nine hundred persons, with two recitation 
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rooms, the Qpper story comprUiiig a large indastrial room, and some eight or ten smaller 
rooms for yarious kinds of indastrial employment. 

The Sunday school of this Association has an average attendance of more than six 
hundred scholars of all ages, and the industrial school, held every Saturday, averages about 
200 girls, who are taught various kinds of work upon cloth, as well as usetul occupations 
connected with house-keeping. These schools are in the care of an association of ladies 
with the following officers : Mrs. C. P. Bliss, President ; Mrs. £. W* Robinson, Vice Presi- 
dent ; Miss Ella Cole, treasurer. Miss J. M. Alvord, secretary. These schools were moved 
to the new building on new yearns day, 1669, and the American Missionary Association took 
it in charge, furnishing a missionary. Rev. G. N. Marden, of Orland, Maine, who conducts 
the oenevolent work. The Colored Mechanic's Association is to have its headquarters here, 
and besides the schools and Sunday worship, there are to be lectures upon useiul subjects. 
Miss Ella Cole, formerly of the Christian Commission, is at present in the service of the 
Missionary association. A night school has been oi^ganized, and is attended by over 200 
scholars, who pay a small tuition fee, 25 cents a month. The Trustees propose to establish 
an Industrial school for boys, with shops and utensils for teaching useful trades ; also a 
school for adult women. Mr. John A. Cole is the present Superintendent of the Institution. 
The Executive Committee consists of the Trustees, with eight others, E. Whittlesey, Rev. 
J. W. Alvord, Rev. John Kimball, Rev. G. K. Marden, S. C. Hotchkiss, A. S. Pratt, A. P. 
Eastman, Warren Brown. Steps have been taken to secure a charter for the institution. 

MISf WALKER'S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Among the Industrial schools for the freedmen, that of Miss Susan Walkeif Is a prominent 
and very useful one. Though strictly outside the city limits, it may very properly be 
included among the schools of Washington. Miss Walker is a cousin of Rev. James Walker, 
D. D., for many years president of Harvard College, and a sister of Judge Walker, the late 
eminent lawyer and jurist of Cincinnati, and at one time a partner of Chief Justice Chase. 
On the breaking out of the war she devoted herself to the weli^e of the soldiers in hospitals 
and to the freedmen, being one of the first who in 1862 went to Port Royal for the relief of 
the freedmen, who had gathered there in great numbers and were in a suffering condition. 
In 1865 she was urged, and in September was formally appointed, to organize an industrial 
school among the freedmen at Campbell barracks, near the terminus of the Seventh street 
railroad. December 1 the school was opened in one of the barrack buildings, and soon Miss 
Walker had under training, six hours a day, about 70 scholars, mostly women, who were 
taught various kinds of plain sewing, she preparing the work for them, cutting the garments, 
&c., in the evening. As these women could not afford to take the time even for instruction, 
unless receiving some remuneration, Miss Walker adopted the plan of paying them propor- 
tionately from the articles of clothing made. In September of the next year, 18C6, a regi- 
ment of cavalry took up its quarters near her school, causing her great annoyance and much 
anxiety, as well as disturbing the school work. The officer in command gave her assurance 
of the fullest protection, but the soldiers finally broke into the school-house, and destroyed 
or took away private property and private papers, a summary way of declaring their creed 
on the subject of educating contrabands. In November the school was removed to Wise well 
barracks, and speedily reorganized with an increase of scholars. The general plan and pur- 
pose of Miss Walker in this most unpretentious but most useful work are best seen in the 
following extract from her report of 1866 and 1867: ** During the session of three months 
instruction and employment were given to 315 women and 12 men and boys ; 819 garments, 
consisting of every variety of clothing for men, women, and children, were made in the school. 
Tbe Bureau furnished material for 70 pairs of pants, 60 pairs of drawers, and 57 shirts, for 
the making of which $60 were received. The surgeon-iu-chief of the Bureau paid from eight 
to ten rations per month for work dune for the hospital. These rations were divided as part 
pHjnient among the women, who during the winter desired food rather than clothing; 600 
garments were also given as additional payment. Service places in and around Washington 
were found for 100 women, and 30 others were provided with employment out of the District. 
The Bureau provides school room and fuel. The teacher gives her time^and service, and 
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provides material from such sources ^s she can command. The resul'is of the two years are 
most gratifying. With few exceptions the women had but recently exchanged the shovel 
and the hoe for the needle and thimble. They had not ventured to use the scissors. In a 
few weeks, however, they have learned to cut and make a variety of garments. During the 
first school year ten freed women, * field hands * in slavery, cut and made, economically and 
neatly, 300 pairs of men's pants. Others have learned to do fine sewing, and have made 
fine linen shirts in the best manner. To-day a woman came to thank me for teaching her, 
as she now earns $3 a week with her needle. 8he prefers it to the shovel. The school was 
commenced with the desire that, if possible, no money should bo expended for teaching. 
With the exception of one month, during which a refugee from New Orleans was placed in 
the school as an assistant, the teaching and charge of the school has been a free gift, gladly 
ofiered. As fast as women learn to be useful they are required to teach others. The purpose 
of the school is to help ike frttdwomtn to help themselves. It is not so mvch to furnish employ- 
ment and do a large quantity of work, as to teach them how to do well whatever they under- 
take. The object is to aid them to become self-supporting and independent ; to encourage 
in them habits of industry, economy, and cleanliness ; to elevate them in character and con- 
dition ; and to Inspire air ambition for self-improvement." In August, 18G7, Miss Walker, 
to secure & permanent location for her school, bought a lot near the spot where she first 
opened it, and on this lot the Bureau erected a commodious building, to which the school was 
moved in April, 1668. It is situated near the base of the ridge of land on which the Howard 
University is boilt. In the first four months of that year, while still at Wisewell barracks, 
],745 garments were made specially for the Bureau, which supplied the material. During 
the kist year Miss Walker has given one hour a day to instructing a portion of the scholars 
in reading and writing. The importance of this and every weU>managed industrial school, 
in advancing the best interests of the freedmen, can hardly be over-estimated. Mrs. Doolittlet 
wife of Prof. M. H. Boolittle, of the Naval Observatory, established and carried on in George- 
town in I865-*66 a large and very successful industrial school for freedwomen, giving 
instruction to 120, mostly adnlts, and there are others who have done and are doing muck 
good in this important department of benevolent work. 

THE TWO NATIONAL THCOLQGICAL INSTITUTES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

The first attempt to organize an institution to train colored men for the ministry was com- 
menced in January, 1865, by Rev. Edmund Tumey, D.D., a Calvinist Baptist clergyman of 
some eminence in the denomination. Dr. Tumey came here in that month, and through 
his activity a meeting was held in the First Baptist Church, on the first day of February, 
to discuss the subject, and at an adjourned meeting on the luth of the same month the plan 
of a seminary, under the name of the "National Theological Institute for Colored Minis- 
ters/' was completed, and Dr. Turney was elected president. It was chartered by Congress, 
under that name. May 10, 1866 ; and by an amendatory act, March 2, 1867, the institution 
was expanded into a University, embracing in its designs of culture " others than those 
connected with the Christian ministry." This enlargement produced a rupture in the asso- 
ciation. The Boston Baptist people, mostly clergymen, wished the institution to be confined 
exclusively to the education of ministers and teachers, and a portion of the executive com- 
mittee of the corporation, claiming to be the executive board, and acting in harmony with 
the Boston friends, met at Newark, New Jersey, in May, 1867, and by formal vote resolved 
to hold the new powers ** in abeyance," to transfer the ** institute " and the seat of its opera- 
tions from Washington to Boston, which transfer in a circular they subsequently announced 
had been done. The portion of the executive committee in favor of the "university" plan 
resisted the Newark movement, and carrying the question to the Court of this District were 
fully sustained by its decisions in tbeir resistance, the Court deciding that the corporation 
by the terms of its charter, must reside here, and ordering the funds of the corporation, 
which had been tranferred to Boston, to be returned. The decision of the Court is as follows : 

"The corporate functions of said corporation were, by said act, intended to be exercised 
in said District, and that the books, funds, and assets of said corporation should be wiihin 
the jurisdictian of this Conrt," and it ordered that "the defendants, or such of them as hold 
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or have control of said books, fnnds, and assets beyond said jurisdiction, retnm the same to 
the said jarisdiction, to the end that the same maj be subject to the further order of this 
Court,'* iltij 26, 1868. The Court has no knowledge at this time, January, 1869, that the 
order has been obeyed. 

In March, 1867, the Freedmen's Bureau turned over to the institution ten thousand dollars 
from the refugees and freedmen*s fund, under the act of Congress authorizing the Bureau to 
assist in the establishment of institutions of learning for the benefit of the colored people. 
It is understood, however, that the Bureau took the ground that it was authorized so to do 
under the amendment, which transformed the institution from a Theological Seminary into a 
school of general culture. This donation is the bone of contention between these two rival 
parties, who are aiming at the same beneficent object. 

Meanwhile the Boston section of the double-headed University, which, like Dr. Tumey's, 
claims to be '*The National Theological Institute and University," completed their organiza- 
tion. This new school was put into operation last autumn, under the instruction of Bev. 
G. M. P. King, a young man of excellent qualities, from the State of Maine, and, with a female 
assistant, he has now in his school upwards of 40 men, ranging from 18 years of age up to 45, 
and a small class of girls who are preparing to become teachers. The Soldiers' Free Library 
Building, on Judiciary Square, is their school house, and a large barrack building on I 
street, near Seventeenth, is the home of the young men — serving for dormitories and study 
rooms, with cooking quarters and dining hall attached— all fitted up in a comfortable manner, 
capable of accommodating 35 students. Sixteen are studying for the ministry. 

The first two years of Dr. Tumey's work in this District attracted much attention, and the 
success with w^bich be trained his theological class received the marked commendation of all 
fnends of the cause here and elsewhere. His operations, down to March 1, 1867, gave 
the Boston friends special satisfaction, as appears from the very high encomiums which were 
at that period accorded to him by nearly all the leading Baptist clergymen of Boston and 
vicinity, in a circular issued by the managers of the enterprise. Dr. Tumey's University 
scheme embraces the plan of a central school In the District of Columbia, with subordinate 
institutions ot a normal, preparatory, and industrial character, established at desirable 
points throughout the south. During his first year bis work here included a series of night- 
schools for men and women, who were intending to teach or preach, and this work he 
prosecuted with great assiduity, showing faith in his cause and in the mode chosen to pro- 
mote it. In March, 1868, his second year, he opened a day school in a laige building on 
Louisiana avenue, near i^venth street, and continued it till September, 1867, when it was 
removed to a spacious government structure, corner of Twenty*second street west and I 
north, where it has been to the present time. This school was large, some 45 in num- 
ber, at its opening, and has so continued. About thirty-fivo young men are pursuing Theo- 
logical studies. The system of subordinate schools in the region bordering upon the city and 
District has been maintained from the beginning with persistency, and his friends here and 
abroad are firm in his support. This University is the first one, designed specifically for 
freedmen, over incorporated in the country. In August, 1867, he published a plan of a 
** Female Collegiate Institute," with a full board of instruction. Dr. Tumey has dn evening 
school in his. school building of about 30 scholars, not including theological students, and 
in February, 1869, he opened another evening school in the Fifth Colored Baptist church on 
Vermont avenue, conmiencing with 30 men, many of whom had been his pupils. This 
school is under his personal instruction. In the same building a school for colored women, 
now numbering 25 scholars, is held two afternoons a week, under the management of Dr. 
Tumey, but taught by Miss Lavinia Warner, colored. On Capitol Hill he has established 
an aflemoon school, numbering about 25 scholars, including some of his theological students, 
one of whom, Washington Waller, has the personal charge of the school, which is taught 
five afternoons in the week. This same teacher has an evening school of about 15 scholars 
in the small colored Baptist church on Fourteenth street, at *' Murder Bay." John Johnson, 
another of Dr. Tumey *s scholars, has a small evening school in the Pennsylvania Friend's 
building, on Nineteenth street west, near the boundary. Dr. Tumey has also a school five 
evenings in the week at Freedmen's Village, Arlington, under his direction. Robert S. Laws, 
a scholar in the Wayland Theological Seminary and who preaches at Arlington, has the 
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snpervision of this school, which averages about 100 scholars. Mrs. Ellen Reeves, sister of 
Mr. W. Syphax, is the teacher. This is the only school now at Arlington, but a day school 
is about to be started under the direction of Dr. Tumey, with Miss Julia Howard, a white 
teacher from Boston, as the instructor. In organizing and encouraging these night and 
afternoon schools, Dr. Tumey has been doing a very useful work. 

WAYLAND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

This institution had its origin in the '* Boston School," which was established in the base- 
ment of the First Colored Baptist Church, corner of Nineteenth and I streets, in September, 
1864, by the New England Freedmen^s Aid Commmission, an association of prominent 
benevolent persons of the Baptist denomination in Boston, and is not to be confounded with 
the New England FreedmeL*s Aid Society. The seminary was eminently successful, being 
very fortunate in its teacher, Lucy A, Flagg, and her assistants. Early in 1806 the above 
named Aid Commission arranged with the American Baptist Home Missionary Society to 
take the school, and in May the Commissioner of the Freed men^s Bureau offered that 
societf a large government building for its use. The offer was accepted ; a fine lot adjoining 
the church was purchased by the society ; the barrack -structure was transferred to the let 
by the Bureau, and the school opened in the autumn as a Normal School. In July, 18G7, it 
was converted into a .Theological Seminary proper, under the remarkably judicious charge 
of Reverend S. B. Gregory, President, assisted by Mrs. S. B. Gregory and Miss Sarah 
Utley, all from New York State, and it has been doing a work, for the past two years, of great 
▼alue to the cause, securing the respect of all who have enjoyed or observed its mode of 
instruction. The present number of students is about 36. 

When the American Baptist Home Missionary Society was putting the Wayland School 
into operation in the spring of 1866, the ' managers of the *' National Institute and Univer- 
sity" solicited the society to assume the charge of the University, and make Dr. Tumey 
president. The proposition was accepted by the society, but Dr. Turney declined to co*op- 
erat« with the Home Missionary Society. This is believed to be a correct statement of tlie 
very unfortunate course of events which havo resulted in the establishment in Washington 
of three separate Theological schools, under the auspices of one religious denomination. It 
should be stated however, that *' The Wayland Seminary" is not identified with the very 
anfortimate alienation. 

ITIE HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

The originators of this institution were a small band of men earnestly enlisted in the work 
of elevating the colored race. They were all northern men, and nearly all of them connected 
with the New Congregational Church and Society of Washington. The credit of originating 
the scheme belongs to Reverend B. F. Morris, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was at that time in 
government employment in the District, and who subsequently, in a fit of melancholy, 
committed suicide at Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Morris was the son of Thomas Morris, one of 
the early anti-slavery men, a native of Virginia, who, while a senator in Congress from 
Ohio, from 1833 to 1839, was one of the bold, able, and foremost champions of fribdom. 
Isaac N. Morris, a member of the House of Representatives from Illinois, during the thirty- 
fifth and the thirty-sixth Congress, and Jonathan D. Morris, who was a member of the thirty- 
first Congress from Ohio, are sons of Thomas Morris. Reverend B. F. Morris possessed a 
mind of remarkable originality, and was a man of generous and philanthropic sentiments. 
His original idea was to found an institution to train colored men for teachers and preach- 
ers. He presented his plan to his pastor. Reverend Charles B. Boynton, D. D., who entered 
cordially into the scheme, and subsequently to other friends. At this time Mr. H. A. Brewster 
also was considering a plan for a missionary association, with the same object in view, and 
how the project of the latter was turned to the purposes of the former, appears in the pro- 
ceedings of the preliminary meetings, of which the following is a condensed history: 

On the 20th of November, 1866, the first meeting was held, which iniiiated this great edu- 
cational enterprise, and was suggested at a prayer meeting of the Congregational church 
held in the Columbia College Law Building, at which time Mr. Brewster^made remarks on 
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tbe importance of ^doiDg something for the education of the colored race. Some twentj 
persons were present, nearly all members of the newly organized Congregational tshnrch, and 
in sympathy with Mr. Morris, who had come to the meeting to assist in taming the work in 
. that direction. The record of this meeting says : '* By invitation of H. A. Brewster a meeting 
-was held at his house for the purpose of considering missionary interests as related to the pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities of the First Congregational church, and, if found expedient, to 
devise ways and means for the promotion of the same. ** Reverend Charles B. Boynton, D. D., 
ailer opening the meeting with prayer, called upon Reverend Benjamin F. Morris, who 
sot forth his plan of a theological seminary, having in view the training of colored men for 
the miuistry, Mr. Brewster having previously explained the purpose of the meeting. The 
views of Mr. Morris, which he stated to be *' the result of reflection and consultation with 
oiher brethren," were unanimously accepted, the name of ** Howard Theological Seminary" 
being adopted for the institution, and the following officers elected : Chairman of meeting, 
H. A. Brewster; Secretary, E. M. Cushman; Trustees of seminary, O. O. Howard, C. B. 
Boynton, D. B. Nichols, B. F. Morris, H. A. Brewster, H. Barber, J. B. Hutchinson, R. H. 
Stevens, Henry Wilson, Samuel C. Pomeroy, B. C. Cook ; committee on organization, C. B. 
Boynton, B. F. Morris, D. B. Nichols. In the course of the meeting. General Howard 
offered to build a seminary structure from the educational funds of the Freedmen's Bureau 
if the association would furnish a lot ; and Mr. Brewster thereupon gave his verbal guaran- 
tee that the lot should be secured. At the second meeting, December 6, the report of the 
committee on organization was submitted by Mr. Nichols, and on his motion the name of 
the seminary was changed to that of ** The Howard Normal and Theological Institute for the 
education of Teachers and Preachers." This change of name originated with Senator S. C. 
Pomeroy, who urged the establishment of a Normal Department, which appears to have 
especially contributed to the change of plan from a school of Theology to that of a school 
of general learning. Senator Pomeroy urged, among other arguments in favor of the 
normal feature, that it would place the seminary in a position to share in the bounty which 
Congress was destined, as he believed, to bestow for the encouragement of this class of pro- 
fessional schools. This was apparently the controlling idea in his mind in suggesting the 
expansion of the plan. Mr. Nichols seems to have been the foremost to favor Mr. Pomeroy's 
views ; and it should be added that the motions in the meeting pertaining to the name of the 
institution in all its modifications, including its final and permanent form, are to be mainly 
accredited to him. It should still further be stated that in his report on organization, pre- 
sented at this meeting, Mr. Nichols used the term ** collegiate" in the name which he proposed 
for the institution, though nothing appears indicating the idea of any distinct enlargement 
of the range of culture beyond what had been previously contemplated. The suggestions of 
Senator Pomeroy seem to have so modified the views of all the others that the report of Mr. 
Nichols did not assume any formal importance in the organization of the institution, though 
it embodied some excellent features, which were adopted. Prof. Silas L. Loomis, M. D., 
now connected with the Medical department of the University, who was present at the 
second meeting, urged the establishment of a department to train the students in letter 
writing, and suggested a professorship of Belles Lettres to that end. He also suggested, 
in connection with a plan of medical instruction, the name of Howard to be applied to the 
institution. The fact seems to be that both the name and tbe plan were gradually developed 
in the general discussion at the meetings and elsewhere, and that neither the one nor the 
other originated witji any one individual. The original piupose was to build a school 
essentially Congregational in its character, and exclusively under the control and guidance 
of the Washington Congregational church, and much resistance was encountered, as the 
plan developed, by those who became the advocates of an expanded scheme. Senators S. C. 
Pomeroy and Henry Wilson seem to have been among the most judicious and influoiUal 
actors and counsellors in the whole task. 

The following committees were then elected : Finance, J. B. Johnson, H. A. Brewster, 
W. G. Finney ; building and grounds, O. O. Howard, S. C. Pomeroy, H. Barber — 8, L. 
Loomis being added* at the next meeting; library, D. B. Nichols, B. F. Morris, E. Ketchum. 
At the third meeting, December 16, the various committees reported ; that upon building and 
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grounds being authorized to purchase the property near the terminus of the Seventh street 
railroad, as proposed. A committeei consisting of Senator Wilson, Senator Pomeroy, and 
Hon. B. C. Cooke, was chosen to obtain a charter. The Board of Trustees was increased 
to 15 by the addition of W. F. Bascom, C. H. Howard, E. H. Robinson, and E. M. Cush- 
man, a still further increase being made at the next meeting by the addition ;of S. L. 
Loomis* J. B. Johnson, and W. G. Finney. At the fourth meeting, January 8, 1867, the 
following officers were elected : C. B. Boynton, President Board of Trustees ; H. A. Brew- 
ster, Vice President; £. M. Cushman, Secretary; J. B. Hutchinson, Treasurer; D. B. 
Nichols, Superintendent of institution and Librarian. At this meeting, after remarks by C. 
HL Howard, C. B. Boynton, and H. A. Brewster, on the subject of the name of the institu- 
tion, on motion of D. B. Nichols, seconded by Dr. Boynton, who urged with much earnest- 
ness the propriety of sending down the name of Howard to the coming centuries in connec- 
tion with the institution, the name was. again changed to that of ** The Howard University," 
under which it was chartered. Measures were also adopted looking to the organization of a 
Hedical and Law department. 

At the second meeting of the Board of Trustees the establishment of an Agricultural depart- 
ment was a topic of discussion. General O. O. Howard introduced the matter of the " Miner 
Institution," which incorporated and holding property in the city of Washington, has in view 
purposes cogpaate to those of the Howard Univenity, and suggested the leasing of the prop- 
erty of that institution at six per cent, per annum upon the purchase price. At this meeting, 
in connection with the report of S. L. Loomis, embracing a plan of a Medical department, 
and on motion of D. B. Nichols it was made a condition of eligibility to a place in the board 
of instraction in the University that the candidate ** furnish satisfactory evidence of Christian 
character." This provision was subsequently struck out and the following substituted : 
" Resolved f That eveiy person elected to any position in the Howard University shall be a 
member of some Evangelical church,'* a change which, it is understood, the Trustees have 
determined to modify. 

At the sixth meeting, being the third of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Boynton presented the 
outlines of the charter of the Michigan University as a basis for that of the Howard Univer- 
sity. General O. O. Howard then presented the bill which Senator Wilson had introduced 
into the United States Senate to incorporate the Howard University ; General O. O. How- 
ard and Senator W^ilson being appointed a committee to revise and present it in its revised 
form to Congress. The question whether provision by the charter should be made for the 
admission of females, was freely and with lively interest discussed at this time, the prevail- 
ing sentiment being that no distinction should be made. General O. O. Howard was among 
tliose not favoring the admission of females. It was also voted to lease the property pur- 
chased by the bounty funds at $1,200 per annum, lease to date from January 26, 1867 ; and 
that a Normal and Preparatory school be forthwith opened. 

The original purpose in founding this Institution was to educate the colored race exclusively ; 
to train men for preachers, teachers and missionaries, both in this country and in Africa. 
This was distinctly set forth in the plan of organization, as reported by Reverend D. B. Nich- 
ols at an early prellmiuary meeting. Senator Pomeroy and Dr. Boynton took ground in 
favor of the expanded scheme as embodied in the charter, which was drafted by Dr. Boyn- 
ton, and which extends the privileges of the institution to both sexes and all colors. It has 
already been stated that General Howard was averse to this feature, which contemplated the 
union of the sexes and colors in the school, and so expressed himself at the time the provis- 
ions of the charter were discussed. It is an interesting fact to observe that while Oberlin 
College embarked on its work as a school for white scholars, and was changed to embrace 
colored, the Howard University started as exclusively a colored school, and was soon 
enlarged, and opened its door to all. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that General O. 
0. Howard has been from the beginning, through all its stages, the great sustaining pillar of 
the enterprise. 

Subjoined is the charter as it was passed by Congress and sanctioned by the President, 
March 2, 1867: 
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"ACT to incorporate the Howard UniTersity. 

**Beit enacted by the Seuate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amenea in 
Congiess Assembled^ That there be establisbea, and is hereby established, in the District of 
Columbia, a University for the education of youth in the liberal arts and sciences, under the 
name, style, and title of * The Howard University.* 

*' Sec. 2. And be it further enacted , That Samuel -C. Pomeroy, Charles B. Boynton, Oliver 
O. Howard, Burton C. Cook, Charles H. Howard, James B. Hutchinson, Henry A. Brews- 
ter, Benjamin F. Morris, Danforth B. Nichols, William G. Finney, Roswell H. Stevens. E. 
M. Cashman, Hiram Barber, E. W. Robmson, W. F. Bascom, J. B. Johnson, and Silas L. 
IfOomis be, and they are hereby declared to be a body politic and corporate, with perpetual 
succession in deed or in law, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, by the name, style, and 
title of *'The Howard University," by which name and title they and their successors shall 
be competent at law and in equity to take to themselves and their successors, for the use of 
said University, any estate whatsoever in any messuage, lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
goods, chattels, moneys, and other effects, by gift, devise, grant, donation, bargain, sale, 
conveyance, assurance, or will ; and the same to grant, bargain, sell, transfer, assign, con- 
vey, assure, demise, declare to use and farm let, and to place out on interest, for the use of 
safd University, in such manner as to them or a majority of them shall be deemed roost 
beneficial to said institution ; and to receive the same, their rents, issues and profits, income 
and interest, and to apply the same for the proper use and benefit of said University ; and 
by the same name to sue and be sued, to .implead and be impleaded in any court of law and 
equity, in all manner of suits, actions, and proceedings i^hatsoever, and generally, by and 
in the same name, to do and transact all and every the business touching or concerning the 
premises : Provided^ That the same do not exceed the value of fifty thousand dollars annual 
net income over and above and exclusive of the receipts for the education and support of the 
students of said University. 

* ' Sec. 3. A nd be it further enacted^ That the first meeting of said corporators shall be holden 
at the time and place at which a majority of the persons herein above named shall assemble 
for that purpose; and six day's notice shall be given each of said corporators, at which 
meeting said corporators may enact by-laws, not inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States, regulating the government of the corporation. 

** Sec. 4. A nd be it further enacted. That the govt^rnment of the University shall be vested in 
a Board of Trustees of not less than thirteen numbers, who shall be elected by the corpo- 
rators at their first meeting. Said Board of Trustees shall have perpetual succession in deed 
or in law, and in them shall be vested the power hereinbefore granted to the corporation. 
They shall adopt a common seal, which they may alter at pleasure, under and by which all 
deeds, diplomas, and acts of the University shall pass and be authenticated. They shall 
elect a President, Secretary, and a Treasurer. The treasurer shall give such bonds as the 
Board of Trustees may direct. The said Board shall also appoint the professors and tutors, 
prescribing the number, and determining the amount of their respective salaries. They shall 
also appoint such other officers, agents, or employes as the wants of the University may from 
time to time demand, in all cases fixing their compensation. All meotings of said Board 
may be called in such manner as the Tmstees shall prescribe, and nino of them so assembled 
shall constitute a quomm to do business, and a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

** Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That the University shall consist of the following depart- 
ments, and such others as tlte Board of Trustees may establish : First, Normal ; second, Col- 
iegiaie ; third. Theological ; fourth, Law ; fifth. Medicine ; sixth', Agricultural. 

'• Stc. 0. And be it further enacted. That the immediate government of the several depart- 
ments, subject to the control of the Trustees, shall be intrusted to their respective faculties; 
but the Trustees shall regulate the course of instruction, prescribe, with the advice of the pro- 
fessors, the necessary text-books, confer such degrees and grant such diplomas as ore usually 
conferred and granted iu other universities. 

*• Skc. 7. And be it further enacted. That the Board of Trustees shall have the power to 
remove any professor or tutor, or other officer connected with the institutiou, when in their 
judgment the interests of the Univeisity shall require it. 

** Sec. ti. And be it further enacted. That the Board of Trustees shall make an annual report, 
making an exhibit of the affairs of the University. 

*' Sec 9. And be it further enacted, That no misnomer of the said cor|)oration shall defeat 
or annul any donation, gift, grant, devise, or bequest to or from the said corporation. 

** Si:c. 10. And be it further enacted. That the said corporation shall not employ its funds 
or income, or any part thereof, in banking operations, or for any purpose or object other 
than those expressed in the first section of this act; and that pothihf^ in this act contained 
shall be so construed as to prevent Congress from altering, ameudiug, or repealin<r the same. 

' ' Approved March 2, 1807." 

The corporators held a meeting March 19, 1863, and organized in the choice of a Board of 
Trustees, President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and a committee to prepare a code of by-laws— 
the executive committee, under the by-laws, being chosen at a subsequent meeting, May 6, 
16G7. This committee originally consisted of Charles B. Boynton, D. D., President of the 
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UniyeiBity and ex officio chairman ; O. O. Howard, William P. Bascom, and E. W. Robin- 
son ; and to them were confided the supervision of the building operations and financial 
afiiairs of the corporation. 

The following is a list of the trustees and other officers of the institution, together with 
dates of their election : 

Trustees, — Hon. Samuel C. Pomeroy, United States senator from Kansas, March 19, 1867; 
Bev. Charles B. Boynton, D. D., Chaplain of the House of Representatives, and pastor of 
First Congregational church, Washington, D. C, March 19, 1867; Major General Oliver 
O. Howard, United States army, March 19, 1867 ; Hon. Burton C. Cook, member, from 
Illikiois, of the United States House of Representatives, March 19, 1867 ; Brigadier General 
Charles H. Howard, United States volunteers, March 19, 1867 ; J. B. Hutchinson, esq., 
March J 9, 1867; Henry A. Brewster, esq., March 19, 1867; Rev. Benjamin F. Morris, 
March 19, 1867; Rev. Danforth B. Nichols, March 19, 1867; William G. Finney, esq., 
March 19, 1867; Roswell H. Stevens, esq., March 19, 1867 TE. M. Cushman, esq., March 
19. 1867; Dr. Hiram Barber, March 19, 1867; Rev. E. W. Robinson, March 19, 18(J7; 
William F. Bascom, esq., March 19, 1867; James B. Johnson, esq., March 19, 1867; Dr. 
Silas L. Loomis, March 19, 1867 ; General George W. Balloch, March 19. 1867 ; Rev. Henry 
Highland Gamett, late pastor of the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian church, of colored people, 
Washington, D. C, April 8, 1867; Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., pkstor of the First 
Presbyterian church, Washington, D. C, April 22, 1867; Rev. D. \v. Anderson, pastor 
First Baptist church, of colored people, Washington, D. C, April 6, 1868; Judge Hugh 
L. Bond, Baltimore, May 4, 1868; Rev. J. W. Alvord, May 4, 1868. 

Trustees resigned, — Rev. Charles B. Boynton, D. D., January 11, 1868; J. B. Hutchin- 
son, esq., March 2, 1868; E. M. Cushman, esq., March 2, 1868. 

Trustee deceased, — Rev. Benjamin y, Morris, June 28, 1867. 

Presidents of the University,— Bay, Charles B. Boynton, D. D., March 19, 1867; resigned 
and ceased to act as Trustee, August 27, 1867; Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., August 27, 
1807. 

Secretaries of the Board.— "E. M. Cushman, esq., March 19, 1867; resignation accepted 
December 20, 1867; E. W. Robinson, elected December 29, 1867. 

Treasurer of the Board. — General George W. Balloch, March 19, 1867. 

Collegiate Department.— GenoTfii Eliphalet Whittlesey, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles- 
lettres, September 21, 1868; William F. Bascom, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin, 
September 22, 1868. 

Law Department.— J{on. A. G. Riddle, December 29, 1868; John M. Langston, esq., Pro« 
fessor, October 12, 1868. 

Medical Department,— The President, ex-q^(;to chairman; Silas L. Loomis, M. D., Dean; 
Joseph Taber Johnson, M. D., Secretary and Treasurer. Faculty.— Silas L. Loomis, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology, May 4, 1868 ; Robert Reybum, M. D , Professor of 
Anatomy, May 4, 1868; Joseph Taber Johnson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, May 4, 1868 ; Lafayette C. Loomis. M. D., Professor of Physiology and Micro- 
scopy, September 21, 1868; Alexander T. Augusta, M. B., Demonstrator of Anatomy, Sep- 
tember 21, 1868. 

Standing CommitUe on Agriculture.— D, B. Nichols, October 12, 1868 ; J. W. Alvord, 
October 12, 1868 ;' General George W- Balloch, October 12, 1868. 

This committee was appointed with a view to the improvement of the university reserva- 
tion, to the employment of students who may desire by labor to defray in part their expenses, 
and to the ultimate complete organization of the Agricultural Department. The need of an 
Education Society, to give aid to deserving and indigent youth — especially colored youth, 
who are almost without exception poor — is felt by the Board ; but for the present the sub- 
ject of aiding students, particularly by providing them labor, is referred to this committee. 

Librarian.— D&nfoTih B. Nichols, April 8, 1867. 

Preparatory and Normal Department. — Principals.— E, F. Williams, from May 2, 1867 ; 
John H. Combs, September 10. 1867; A. L. Barber, April ll)^ 1868. Female Principal, 
Miss Julia A. Lord, June 25, 1867. 

At the late meeting. December 29, 1868, the bolard elected Brigadier General Charles H. 
Howard to the chair of modern languages, which he declined, and at the same time a com- 
mittee was chosen with the purpose in view to secure, if possible, the services of Major Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard as President of the University. It should be here stated that the Presl. 
dcncy of the Board of Trustees and the Presidency of the University, originally constituting 
a single office, have been separated. 

The Vniversity site.— The site for the university was purchased by the trustees of John A. 
Smith, for $147,500. The price was originally fixed at $150,000, the number of acres being 
by estimate 150. Thomas Coyle, however, holding the right by lease to taU^ sand from the 
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hill for a term of years, the owner of the land, after a protracted negotiation, finally made 
the propoBition to deduct $2,500 from the price on account of the encambranco, and this 
offer was accepted. The deed was made April 28, 1866, but was not finally executed and 
delivered till May 25, ensuing. The Trustees subsequently paid Thomas Coyle $5,000 for a 
surrender of his lease. The terms of the purchase were |20,000 cash, the balance payable 
in 10 equal annual instalments, and the interest on the whole unpaid principal payable 
semi-annnaUy. Originally, 50 acres were appropriated for university grounds. Subse- 
quently 10 acna were added, and still later an additional 10 acres for the park was set aside, 
making in all, in round numbers, 70 acres. The remaining 80 acres were laid off in lots, 
and mostly sold, making it certain that their proceeds will pay the entire original purchase. 

The UniversUy buUding$>^The8e buildings consist of a spacious university edifice proper 
four stories high, imposing }p. external appearance, commodious in its internal plan, and 
standing upon a commanding and handsome as well as healthy location, looking down 
upon the city and a broad expanse of the country, including many miles of the winding 
Potomac There is also an ample dormitory, capable of accommodating the teachers and 
300 scholars with board and lodging ; three stories and basement, with every appointment 
belonging to a first-class structure for such purpose. A very large and commodious medical 
building is erecting on the premises, three stories in height, and corresponding in architect 
ture and appearance with the other structures. The Normal and Preparatory department 
moved into the apartments in the University building, designed for that purpose, early in 
November last, and the teachers and students entered the dormitory with the opening of the 
new year of 1869. In the appendix will be found a note upon the material of which the 
buildings are made* 

The cost of the university structure and dormitory, when fully completed, will be quite 
1 100, 000. The Freedmen's Bureau is building these, as also the medical building, in pur- 
suance of an act of Congress approved March 2, 1868, authorizing the Bureau thus to aid 
the cause of education from the freiedmen and refugees* fund, the aid in this case being 
Justified by the fact that the University is intended to embrace within its benefits the children 
of freedmen and refugees. "The refugees* and freedmen's fund** embraces all moneys 
belonging to the government which come into the custody of the Bureau through the inci- 
dents of the war, comprising among other items those arising from rents, fines, and sales of 
old property. The name is used to distinguish it from the regular appropriation. Other fine 
school structures, similar to these university buildings, though not in any case on so large 
a scale, have been erected at important points in the south from the same funds. These 
buildings ai'e held in the actual or constractive possession of the government, to await the 
direction of Congress, the expectation being that the Commissioner will be ordered to sur- 
render them as the property of the associations upon whose lands they stand, with the lim- 
itation that they are to be forever used for educational purposes. Where the principle of 
the common law is restrained by no statute, it is clear that the government has no valid claim 
upon these buildings, as they become a part of the realty. 

Normal and Preparatory Department. -^ThiB department was opened on the second day of 
Hay, 1867, in a comfortable building which, with three acres of land, had been purchased 
^ by the authorities of the Freedmen's Bureau, by deed dated December 21, 1866, for the sum 
of (12,000. The funds used in this purchase consisted of the retained bounty which accumu- 
lated under an order of Major Oeneral B. F. Butler, issued in 18G4, at the period when State 
agents from the north weif enlisting colored soldiers in his department in Virginia and North 
Carolina during the war. The purpose of the order was to save for these enlisted soldiers 
and their families a portion— one-third— of the large State bounty which they were receiving 
and wasting in dissipation. When General Howard took charge of freedmen*s affairs, this 
retained fund, then in the hands of numerous officers, was immediately ordered into the cus- 
tody of the Bureau, to be held for the benefit of the colored race, and subject to the call of 
legal claimants. This building and land were purchased with money from this fund, and 
has been rented since January 1, 1867, to the Howard University at (1 ,200 per annum. The 
most of this retained bounty, which, when called into the possession of the Bureau, amounted 
to some $150,000, has since been paid to the legal claimants, reducing the amount in August 
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last to about $30,000; and if the portion invested inthis property sliall erer be legally claimed 
it will be at once refunded, the inyestment being exceedingly jadidona in a pecuniary as 
well as in every other point of view. This money is not in any sense public Ainds, and is ' 
not so regarded at the Treasury Department. It is simply money belonging to colored sol- 
diers, held in trust, subject to their call ; and its investment in a mode not only to return fair 
interest but also to aid in educating the colored race, can be deemed by just men only in the 
light of a wise and beneficent disposition of the matter on the part of General O. O. Howard. 
The house was well repaired by the Bureau, and since the school has vacated the premises 
they have been occupied by the Medical Department. 

The Normal and Preparatory Department has been eminently successful. It opened with 
five scholars in May, 1867, and so rapidly increased in numbers that it became necessary to 
employ a second teacher, the first quarter closing with an excellent school, the whole num- 
ber for the period on the register being 83, of whom 26 were females, not including a night 
school of 11 scholars, under a good teacher. At the close of the first quarter the principal, 
Bev. Edward F. Williams, a graduate of Tale College and Princeton Theological Beminary, 
who had given the very highest satisfaction, resigned, in order to embark in his profession, 
and was succeeded by JohnH. Combs, A. M., a graduate of Williams College, who served 
from October, 1867, till April, 1868, when he gave place to A. L. Barber, a graduate of 
Oberlin, and a gentleman eminently adequate to the position. Miss Julia A. Lord, of Port- 
land, Maine, the female principal, has continued to serve in this position, with the same supe- 
rior efficiency which distin^ished her labors in the colo^ grammar school of Washington, 
from which she was called to this place. The total number of students for the year ending 
in June, 1868, was 127, and the exercises of the first anniversary fully satisfied the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine friends. The fall term of 1868 proved still more satisftu^tory, 
commencing with more than 60 scholars and the number soon reaching 110, most oi whom 
are pay scholars. Of the whole number only 12 are white. The school, since taking posses* 
Bion of its new and very handsome and commodious quarters in the university building, has 
put on new strength, and an assistant teacher, a colored young man of good qualifications, has 
been added to the corps of instruction. The large classes in grammar, philosophy, arith- 
metic, algebra, and other advanced English branches, as well as the three classes in Latin, 
numbering in all about 30, and a small class in Greek, progress with as much rapidity and 
thoroughness as do scholars in the same branches in other schools of this advanced grade, 
and this statement is based upon extensive personal knowledge of this as well as other 
schools of the higher class in the District. Tuition is free to such as cannot afford to pay. 

The Medieal Departtnent. — The Medical Department was organized by the election of three 
members of its faculty in the early 'part of May, 1868, and in the month of September a 
fourth professorship was filled. The list of the university officers and faculties, to be found 
on a previous page, furnishes the facts in these cases. In September, also. Dr. Alexander T. 
Augusta, a distinguished colored physician of Washington, was elected as Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. Dr. Augusta is a gentleman of decided abilities, and is thoroughly educated in his 
profession. He is a native of Norfolk, Virginia, free-bom, and served his apprenticeship as a bar- 
ber in that ci ty , subsequently working as a journey man at his trade. In liis boyhood he learned 
by stealth to read a little, and subsequently acquired, while working at his trade, some addi- 
tional knowledge. At a later period he read medicine for a time in the office of a respect- 
able physician in Philadelphia, but he could get no access to the medical college of that 
city by reason of his color. He went to California to get money to prosecute his^urpose,* 
and was highly successful. On his return he made another eflbrt to find entrance to a 
Medical College, and was repulsed both in Philadelphia and in Chicago. He finally went to 
the University of Toronto, and was cordially welcomed to the Medical College of that very 
distinguished institution, second to no university in British America, and after some half a 
dozen years of laborious academic, classical as well as professional study he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Medicine, with the full honors of the college. During the war he 
was a surgeon in the army, and while stationed at Savannah, Georgia, in charge of a hos- 
pital in that city, he was repeatedly associated in professional relations with medical gentle- 
men of the first eminence in that city, who treated him with Uniform courtesy. They often 
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came to his hospital to obseire cases interestiDg to the profession, and to join with htm in 
nncommon surgical operations; facts honorable alike to both parties. Dr. Angasta is the 
only colored gentleman connected with the medical faculty, so far as it has yet been organ- 
ized, and for this reason, as well as for the essential interest which marks his career, refer- 
ence is here made to him. It is a suggestive fact that after such struggles to gain access to 
B medical school for his own culture, he should thus be called as a teacher in the first school 
of medical science founded for his race in America. 

The first session of this Department was inaugurated in a lecture by Professor L. C. 
Loomis, which, in order to accommodate the very large audience certain to be called forth 
on the novel occasion, was delivered in the audience room of the new Congregational church. 
The session was announced to open on the 2dth of October, but arrangements were not com- 
plete for the lecture till the succeeding week, and it was delivered November 4, 1868. Since 
that date the course of lectures has proceeded regularly, three each day of the week, dis- 
tributed among the six members of the faculty. The class numbered six in December, 
and a considerable accession was expected with the beginning of the winter session, at 
the opening of the new year. The college is at present occupying the large building on 
Seventh street, recently vacated by the Normal and Preparatory Department when that school 
took up its permanent residence in the university edifice. This is a temporary arrangement, 
for two or three months only, while the very spacious and handsome medical college struc- 
ture near that location is finishing. On the same square two large edifices are nearly com- 
pleted, into which the Freedmen*s general hospital — Campbell hospital, as it is commonly 
called — comprising several hundred patients, is to be transferred, from the old barrack build- 
ings situated in that immediate vicinity. This hospital, which is freely open to the medical 
students of the college for purposes of instruction, contributes vastly to the value of the 
course of instruction. 

The present course of lectures embraces in its plan Chemistry, Anatomy^ Materia Medica, 
Physiology, and clinical lectures upon operative Surgery — the four main fundamental branches 
of medicine — and an attendance upon the course, together with study and recitations under 
a respectable practising physician during the entire year, will be regarded by the University 
as equivalent to one year in the Medical College. Very superior and ample chemical appa- 
ratus, and a complete cabinet of Materia Medica have recently been received. 

Other Departments.— The Trustees appointed a committee, June 25, 1867, to report a plan 
for the organization of a Theological Department, but no custion has yet been made pubUc. 
Initiatory steps were also taken toward establishing a Law Department, and, in October last, 
John M. Langston, a graduate of Oberlin, a colored gentleman of superior attainments, was 
elected professor. December 30, 1868, the trustees publidy announced that the Department 
was organized, and a regul^ course of lectures would commence January 4, 1869, the faculty 
to consist of Professor Langston and Hon. A. G. Biddle, an eminent lawyer of Washington, 
and formerly a member of Congress from Ohio. On the evening of March 31, 1869, the first 
session of this Department closed with public exercises, in which the class of 15 colored and 
one white student all participated. The essays and discussions showed much study and 
thought, and were highly respectable as literary productions, most favorably impressing all 
who heard them. These students represent nearly a dozen States, and several are liberally 
educated. They all showed a manly grappling with their work, and the professors have 
ample reason to be satisfied with the opening term. 

PUBUC SCHOOLS AND EARUEST LEGISLATION FOR THE CRISIS. 

The abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia took effect on the 16th of April, 1862, and 
on the 21 st of May, a little more than a month later. Congress, believing that with their freedom 
the subjects of slavery must bo educated for their new condition, passed an Act requiring 
"ten per centum of taxes collected from persons of color in Washington and Georgetown to 
be set apart for the purpose of initiating a system of primary schools for the education of 
colored children " residing in these cities. This^Vct made the boards of Trustees of the two 
cities the custodians, in their respective cities, of the funds arising both from this tax and from 
contributions, the two species of funds however to be kept separate. Tho-special friends of 
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colored schools in the District, entertainiii^ solicitnde as to the execution of this law in good 
faith bj the Trnstees of the pubUc schools, commuuicated their apprehensions to the friends 
of the cause in Congress, and on the 11th of July ensuing Congress passed another Act, 
under which the work of establishing colored schools was confided to a ** Board of Trustees 
for Colored Schools for Washington and Qeorgetown." This board, consisting of three 
members, is appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, the term of one member expiiing 
annually. The members of the first board, who held the office by the terms of the law one, 
two, and three years, respectively, were Daniel Breed, Zenas C. Bobbins, and S. J. Bowen. 
Under this Act the municipal authorities of the two cities accredited to the colored school 
fund for the first two years as follows : 



In Washington . 
In Georgetown.. 



1862. 



1256 S5 



1663. 



(410 89 
69 72 



Total for the two cities . 



Total, 



$667 14 
69 72 



736 86 



In 1862 no separate registry was kept of the taxes of colored people in either city, and the 
sum accredited for that year in Washington was a rough estimate. In 1663 there was a 
separata zec^tration, but the friends of the colored schools regarded it as incomplete, and 
the fund not at all equal to what was justly due, as they had confidently expected full $3,000 
annually. 

The Act of 1862 thus proving a feilure, another Act was passed and approved June 25, 1864, 
repealing the ten per centum clause of the Act of 1662 and providing, instead of that feature,, 
that such a proportion of all the school funds raised in Washington and Georgetown should 
be set apart for colored schools as the number of colored children might bear to the whole 
number of children, taking the last reported census of cl^ildren betwuH the agtf of$ix and 
teventeem as the basis of the calculation. It was also provided that the moneys accruing 
from fines, penalties, and forfeitures under United States laws in the District should be 
apportioned for school purposes in the same manner. This Act was also, like the (4her, con- 
strued by the municipal authorities in such manner as to deprive the colored schools of a 
Urge portion of the funds which the friends of those schools believed the act intended to give 
Ihem. On the 23d of July, 1866, Congress further enacted that the previous Act should '' be 
80 constnied as to require the cities of Washington and Georgetown to pay over to the Trus- 
tees of the colored schools of said cities such a proporUoni^te part of all moneys received or 
expended for school or educational purposes in said cities, including the cost of sites, build- 
ings, improvements, furniture, and books, and all other expenditures on account of schools, 
AS the colored children, between the ages of six and seventeen years in the respective cities, 
bear to the whole njimber of children, white and colored, between the same ages ; that the 
money shall be considered due and payable to said Ttustees on the first day of October ot 
each year ; and if not then paid over to them, interest at the rate of ten per centum per annum 
on the amount unpaid may be demanded and dtUccted." This Act seems to have accom> 
plished the purpose for which it was designed, the funds which it brought into the hands of 
the Trustees in 1867 enabling them to inaugurate something in the nature of a system of 
public colored schools in the two cities. The main object of the bill was to provido for the 
establishment of primary free schools throughout the county of Washington, in the District, 
outside of the two cities. It was prepared by Senator Patterson, of New Hampshire, at that 
time a member of the House, and it was a section incorporated in it pertaimng to the division 
of the school money in the cities of Washington and Georgetown that first effectually placed 
in the hands of the colored people the funds that belonged to them. To Senator Patterson 
belongs the honor of obtaining this meed of justice for this long abused class. 
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THE FIRST PUBUG COLORED SCHOOL 

in the District of Colombia was opened on the 1st of March, 1864, in the Ebenezer Chnrch, 
the original colored church of Washington — the earliest sanctuary of their religion thus 
becoming the earliest home of their free public school. Miss Emma Y. Brown, of George- 
town, an educated, capable colored girl, was appointed the teacher, at a salary of $400, and 
Miss Frances W. Perkins, a generous, spirited young woman, from New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, went into the work with Miss Brown, at first without compensation, though she was soon 
supported by the New England Freedmen^s Aid Society of Boston. The school commencing 
with 40 scholars, rose immediately to more than 100, and the house was soon so thronged 
that many applicants were daily refused. It was through the exertions of this Tolunteer 
teacher, Miss Perkins, that in 1865 

FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL-HOUSE FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

in the District was built. Through her solicitations, in the summer of 1864 and while at 
work in the Ebenezer Church, a woman of large benevolence in New Haven, Connecticut, 
Mrs. — ^- Parker, placed at her disposal $1,000, to aid in building a house for this schooL 
The Trustees, encouraged by this donation, gathered what they could from other sources, 
and after securing with some difficulty a lot, 43 by 120 feet, for the purpose, on C street 
south, between Second and Third streets, Capitol Hill, erected in the winter a frame building, 
42 feet square, two stories, and two school -rooms on each floor. The school was moved 
into it May 1, 1865, on which occasion there were formal dedication exercises, an address 
being delivered by Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, D. D., then pastor of the Fifteenth street 
Presbyterian Church, now president of Avery College, Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS CONTINUED. 

These schools, which began in the Ebenezer church in a single room, with two teachers, 
in March^. 1864, and in the spring of 1865 moved into the first school house built for public 
schools in the District, were increased by the Aid Societies to four schools and as many teach- 
ers in 1866, and to five schools with seven teachers by the Trustees in the summer of 1867. 
In the autumn of the last named year the Trustees commenced their school year with 31 
teachers, four more being soon added, making for nearly the whole of that year 35 teachers, 
while through the winter and spring months the number was 41, the Aid Societies furnishing 
at the sarfb time 28, making a total of 6\f teachers. The average number through the school 
yetf of 1867-'68, was 61. 

The largest number of public schools sustained by the Trustees in the school year of 
1867-*68, was 41 ; average number 39 ; largest number by other parties 25 ; average number 
21 ; largest number of scholars belonging to the schools in any month, (February,) 2,969; 
average number belonging to the schools firom November 1 to June 30, 2,826; average 
attendance for the same period, 2,523 ; per cent, of average attendance in all schools for the 
year, 89. In these statistics the schools of the Trustees and of the societies are combined, as 
they were all under the control of Mr. Newton and all subjected to the same regulations. It 
will be seen that the attendance, considering the material, was very ezce]lent, and such was 
the case during all the years of his superintendence. The following figures are important 
in this connection: 

Total colored population in Washington, November, 1867 31,937 

Total colored population in Georgetown, November, 1867 • 3, 284 

Total 35,221 

Increase since 1860 in Washington 90,954 

Increase in Georgetown since 1860 1,349 

Total 22,303 

Number of colored children between the ages of 6 and 17, hi Washington 8, 40 1 

Number of colored children between the ages of 6 and 17, in Georgetown 694 

Total y 9,295 
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Tt thaa appears that the Hirgest number cf scbolare in school in any month last year was 
much less than one third the number of colored childrexi in the District between the ages of 
6 and 17, and when it is considered that very many above 17 years of age are embraced in 
the number in school, it seems safe to say that not more than one third of the children within 
the specified ages were at any time last year attending school, including both public and 
private. It may be added that the records of the present year present a still more painful 
condition of things growing out of the withdrawal of nearly all foreign aid. 

Recapitulation of Census returns. 

The following statement shows the moyement of the population of the District, including 
the town and county of Alexandria before their retrocession to Virginia. 



Year. 


Whites. 


Free colored. 


Slaves. 


Total. 


1800 


10,066 
16,079 
22,614 
27.563 
30,657 
37,941 
60,764 
88,327 


783 

2,549 

4,048 

6,152 

8,361 

10,059 

11,131 

38,663 


3,244 
5,395 
6,377 
6,119 
4.696 
3.687 
3,185 


14,093 
24,023 
33,029 
39,836 
43,91^ 
51,687 
75,080 
126,990 


1810 


1820 


1830 


1840 

1S50 


I860 


1867 









As Alexandria, with the other portion of the District as originally constituted south of the 
Potomac, was retrooeded to Virginia in 1846, the population of the retroceded territory in 
1;^ is subjoined, also the population of the cities of Washington and Georgetown separately 
for 1850 and 1860. 



White. 



Free colored. 



Slaves. 



Total. 



1850. 

Alexandria 

Washington 

Georgetown 

Remainder of District . 

1860. 

Washington 

Georgetown 

Bemainder of District. 



7,299 

29,730 

6,080 

2,131 

50,139 
6,798 
3,827 



1,413 

8,158 

1,561 

340 

9,209 

1,358 

564 



1,382 

2,113 

725 

849 

1,774 

577 
834 



10,094 

40,001 

8,366 

3,320 

61,122 
8,733 
5,225 



It will be seen from the above figures that the free colored population of the two cities in 
1^^ was 10,567, and as in that year there were full 1,200 colored children in the schools 
of the cities, it follows that there was about one child in school to nine of the free colored 
population. In 1867, the colored population of the two cities was 35,221. With the same 
proportion of children in school as in 1860, there would be with this population, about 
3,900 under instruction, which is very nearly the number now in the schools of the cities. 
This shows that the facilities for instruction are about the same now for the colored children 
as before the war. The school-houses and methods of instruction, however, are now much 
better than in 1860, but the proportion of children actually reached by the privileges seems 
to ba without enlargement. r^ 1 * 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY BiXONGlNG TO TRUSTEES OF P¥BLIG SCHOOLS. 

The schools, when the Northern societies came here during the war, were at fii-st held in 
the basements and lecture halls of colored churches. A few school-houses were soon built 
in a temporary way, and as the war drew near its end the barrack buildings were liberally 
turned over by the government for such use, and these buildings still constitute the largest 
portion of the school accommodations. Those school rooms were rough and inconvenient, 
and still continue to be bo. The houses built last year are, however, furnished with modem 
school furniture, aa were a few of the old buildings previously, and these are quite com- 
modious and comfortable. The following is a general description of the school property 
belonging to the trustees of colored schools at this time : 

District 1.— Square 182, M street, near 17th. Land about 22,800 feet. Temporary frame 
building, 48x72 feet two stories ; 8 rooms, 444 seats. 

District 2, — Square 511, O street, between 4th and 5th. Land about 8,640 feet. Brick 
school-house 45x88 feet, two stories ; eight rooms each 22x38 feet ; 444 seats. 

District 2.— Square 985, comer 12th street east and D north. Land about 10,000 feet; 
donated by government. Frame building, four rooms ; would seat 200 scholars. 

District 3.— Square 762, C street south, between 2d and 3d streets east. Land about 6, 300 
feet ; frame building, four rooms, 200 seats. 

District 4. — Square 412, corner 9th and E streets south. Land about 8,000 feet ; brick 
house, same as in district two. 

District 4. — Square 663, Delaware avenue, between H and I streets south. Land about 
7\550 feet; temporary frame building belonging to government, two rooms, would seat 200 
scholars. 

District 5. — Georgetown, east street. Land about 5,800 feet ; frame building ; two stories, 
eight rooms, 444 seats ; bad location ; the best that could be obtained for the purpose when 
bought. ^ 

The two brick houses (the one in district 2, and the other in district 4) were built last 
year, the contract price being some $7,200 each, and when fumished and ready for occupa- 
tion cost each not far from f 9,000. Erected in haste they are not what, with more time, 
the authorities would have made them. Besides the above specified lots and buildings, the 
Trustees are erecting a four-story brick edifice which they have appropriately named *' The 
Stevens School-House," in honor of Thaddeus Stevens, of Penn. The name was suggested 
by Mr. William Syphax, then chairman of the board, in the following resolution, offered by 
him September 4, 1868: ** Resolved, That the New school -house on Twenty-first street be 
called the * Stevens School-house ' in honor of the late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, the champion of free schooh for all." The building is located in square 72, 21st 
street, between E and L, on a lot embracing about 11,765 feet. House 48x88 feet ; 12 rooms 
with the one story for a hall, or 16 rooms without hall, each room seating 60 scholars. The 
original plan was to make the lower story a hall, to be let for public purposes, but it is believed 
that the Trastees will decide to use this very desirable part of the building for school pur- 
poses, which will accord with the law governing the use of the school funds. The cost of 
the house, finished and fumished, including lot, will probably be about |35,000. The house, 
furniture, and lot in Georgetown may be estimated at $5,000; the house, furniture, and lot 
on M street at $4,000 ; and the house, furniture, and lot on C street, Capitol Hill, at $3,500. 

TRUSTEES OF THE COLORED 'SCHOOLS. 

The following shows the names of those who have served as Trustees together with the 
period of their service. The act of Congress establishing the board, provides that they shall 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. The original board was appointed July 1, 
1862, consisting of S. J. Bowen, Daniel Breed, and Zcnos C. Bobbins. Mr. Bowen served 
two terms of three years each, and was succeeded last year (1868) by William Syphax, a 
well-known and intelligent colored citizen of Washington, who is doing his work with fidelity 
and excellent judgment as chidrman of the board. He was born at Arlington, on the estate 
of Mr. Custis, who manumitted the mother and family when this son was a child, giving 
them a house and small tract of land on the border of the estate, which was confirmed to 
them by the Thirty-ninth Congress. Mr. Breed served two terms, the first being a term of 
one year, and was succeeded by Albert G. Hull, the present City Collector, whose term ex- 
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pires in 1869. Mr. Robbins served one term of two years and was succeeded in the^next 
term of three jears by Rufus Laten, resigned, Stephen J. W. Tabor, resignedi J. McCIary 
Perkins, mmoved, and G. E. Baker, who completed the term. Alfred Jones, a prominent 
colored merchant of Washington, was appointed in 1867, his term expiring in 1870, and is 
the treasurer of the board. 

THE TEACHERS. 

The Trustees at this time, January, 1869, report fifty schools in successful operation, forty 
three in Washington and seven in Georgetown. The superintendent, Mr. George F. T. Cook, 
had been ten years the teacher of a large colored private school in Washiog^n when ap- 
pointed to his new position, and is well educated. The schools are all in charge of female 
teachers, €i(iy in number, of whom twenty-five are white and twenty-five colored. The 
majority of the white teachers have been in these schools from the beginning of the new 
order of things, in 1866, and are remarkably capable and efficient There are also some very 
superior colored teachers. Without in any degree disparaging others, mention may properly 
be made of Miss Sarah L. Iredell, who has charge of the school in what is known as the 
brick school house on the Island j (Washington.) She was educated at the Institute for 
colored youth in Philadelphia, where she graduated with the highest honors. The charac- 
ter of her scholarship is by no means ordinary or superficial, as the classical course of that 
excellent Institution includes the reading of Virgirs Aeueid, the Odes of Horace, Cicero's 
Orations, the Greek Testament, and Xenophon*s Anabasis. 

Among the superior colored teachers, the name of Miss Emma Brown may be given. She 
has already been mentioned in connection with the Georgetown schools, and was educate 
at Oberlin. There are also other colored teachers, educated at the above-named places, or 
at the Baltimore convent, or elsewhere, who, in ability and attainment, are quite equal to 
holding important positions in their profession. Eighteen of the colored teachers are natives 
of this District, the others being from the north, as also are all the white teachers. Sixty 
scholars are assijrned to each teacher under the regulations of the Board of Trustees, but in 
some localities this number is exceeded. The school rolls now show an average of abonl 
fifky-five to each school, making a total of about 2,750 on the rolls, with an average attend- 
ance of about 2,500. There are eight schools in each of the three large school-houses and 
in the new building, the Stevens school house, there will be twelve. December 1, 1868, 
was the time fixed for the completion of the Stevens school house, but at this date, January, 
1869, much remains to be done, and owing to want of funds, the Trustees have been obliged 
to suspend some portions of the work. This is greatly to be regretted, as the buildiDg is so 
much needed. If opened at the time expected, every room would have been at once occu- 
pied, to the great benefit of those schools and scholars for whom it is intended.* The 
teacher in each of these buildings, who has the care of the highest school, has also the 
special direction of all the schools in the building. The pay of the teachers is fixed at (50 
per month, with $8 per month additional for those who are in charge of the large buildings. 
The Trustees, conceding this compensation to be inadequate to secure and retain first-rate 
teachers, hope ere long to be able to make it larger. 

It should be especially stated that the Trustees have made it a principle in selecting teach- 
ers, to seek for those haviug the best qualifications, without regard to color, subjecting all 
alike to a rigid examination. In a circular issued September 10, 1868, the Trustees say: 

" It is our determination to elevate the character of the schools by insisting on a high 
standard of qualifications in the teachers. This can be done only by employing the best 
teachers that our money will procure, irrespective of color. , While we think it right to give 
preference in our schools to colored teachers, their qualijicaiiofu being equals yet we deem it 
a violation of our official oath to employ inferior teachers when superior ones can be had for 
the same money. It is no discredit to admit that the number of colored teachers, at least in 
this District, who can compete successfully with those of the hitherto more favored class, 
especially those from the northern States, is at present small. When our young men and 
women shall have enjoyed equal advantages for a sufficient length of time, we may expect 
this will be changed. The present duty of the Trustees plainly is to employ the best teachers 
who offer themselves. 

» NOTK.*Si]ie« the above was hi type this echool-hoose has been completed oajl^pened. 
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'*The children of the people of color, for the most part, can attend school for bnt a few 
years, when they must seek employment by which to obtain a livelihood ; it is, therefore, of 
the highest importance that they should make the most of their brief time in school. They 
shoaldhave the best of teachers and the best methods. The methods of teaching haye, 
within the past few years, been as much improved as have those of travel by the introduction 
of steam. Teachers, who may have the same amount of learning, differ greatly in their 
ability to teach and train young minds. A skilful teacher, using the best modern methods, 
will accomplish more in one year, and do it far better, than a poor teacher will accomplish 
in three years. We deem it, therefore, little short of a crime against those for whose educa- 
tion we are made responsible to knowingly employ inferior teachers when better ones can be 
had, however worthy and deserving the former may be in other respects.*' 

CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Of these public schools, five are classified as grammar schools. There was some ex- 
travagance in the representations which attended the earlier efforts in the contraband 
schools. The avidity for instruction and the advancement made by these wild children from 
the plantations filled the northern teachers, who engaged in the interesting work of first 
gathering them into places of instruction, with so much astonishment and enthusiasm that 
in the novel and exciting work unreasonable expectations were in some degree indulged. 
There were also many children of the District who mingled in those early free schools, who 
had ahready been rudely taught some of the first elements. The teachers, not knowing 
that there were many of this class in the District, oftentimes supposed that the children 
learned under their instruction what in fact they had learned before. With these considera- 
tions fully in view, however, it may still be justly affirmed that the progress of these colored 
children has been equally as rapid as that of the white. They seem to succeed in mathe- 
matics and other studies, which demand the exercise of the reasoning faculty, quite as well 
as do the children of the lower classes among the white population, and the schools in all 
the grades justify the best hopes which have been cherished by their friends, furnishing 
abundant grounds for faith in the capacity of the race to rise to the highest range of intel- 
lectual culture, and most certainly of faith in their capacity to become sufficiently intelli- 
gent to discharge well the prerogatives of good citizens. The whole body of white teachers, 
who have taught colored children in this District, since the war, are unanimous in the 
opinion that the black children learn just as rapidly and thoroughly as do children of any 
other color. Thoughtful, fair minded men and women, who have carefully watched these 
schools are compelled, no matter what their prepossessions, to corroborate this judgment 
of the teachers. These statements are made with deliberation, and are authorized by the 
result of very large personal observation of the schools, as well as large personal acquaint- 
ance with the teachers, on the part of the person who makes them. These facts impose upon 
the country an imperative and stupendous work. They show that we have a million of 
colored children, almost entirely untaught, yet capable, and intensely eager to learn. These 
children must be educated or the country can scarcely stand. How canyon build the house 
of which you have never laid the foundation. Take no timely precaution against the con- 
tagion to which youth is exposed, and no future care will cure the malady. Emphatically 
is this the case with these children, who have come up out of servitude and are subjected 
to the most untoward home influences. They will soon be out of the reach of a teacher. 
Once they are grown they will never submit again to become children. So sensible of this 
were the wise Lacedemonians that when they were required to give fifty children as hosta- 
ges they chose rather to 'give fifty of the most eminent men in the St«te, whose principles 
were already formed, than children to whom the want of early instruction would be a loss 
entirely irreparable. It would be, according to the beautiful expression of Pericles, like 
cutting off the season of spring altogether from the year. 

SCHOOL FUKDS AND THE FREEDMEM'S BUREAU. 

In has been seen in these pages that much assistance, both in money and material, and in 
Riany forms has been contributed to the work of colored education in the District by the 
Freedmen's I^ureau. In the annual reports of the Bureau these contributions to the cause 
are designated as derived from funds bearing different names, and as the nature of these 
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fiinds 18 not well understood a concise statement of their origin may be foand useful in this 
eonnpction. 

Refugees and Freedmen^s Fund. — When the war closed there were found large sums of 
money in the h^nds of various military officers, the accumulations resulting from incidents 
of the conflict. When the Freedmen*s Bureau was organized these funds were all called 
into the custody of its accounting officer, and to distinguish them from those derived from 
the regular appropriations by Congress for the support of the Bureau, are described by the 
Commission as the Refugees and Freedmen's funds, derived from miscellaneous sources. 
Tie chief of these sources were the tax on cotton, wages retained irom the freed men em- 
ployed by the government during the war, for the relief of destitute freedmen^s families, 
iines in the provost courts, taxes levied upon the planters and men of wealth in New Or- 
leans, and otlier parts of Louisiana, for the support of colored schools, proceeds of confisca- 
ted property, marriage certificates, and contracts. During the first year after the war 
closed a considerable amount was received from the produce of farms and other abandoned 
lands, from rents of buildings and lands held as abandoned, in all amounting to nearly a 
million of dollars. The taxes upon cotton, wages of Freedmen withheld, fines in provost 
courts, and donations above specified, and moneys from sales of confiscated property, mar- 
riage certificates, and contracts, are generalized in the reports as the Freedmen's fund, but 
are all embraced under the name of Refugees and Fre^d men's fund. This fund, which has 
been constantly receiving additions, from the miscellaneous sources, as well as suffering 
depletions from its donations, was reduced in August last to about $16,000. In the general 
appropriation act, approved March 2, ltf67, is the following clause: *^Frovidtd, That the 
Commissioner be hereby authorised to apply any balance on hand at this date, of the 
Refugees and Freedmen's fund, accounted for in his last annual report, to aid educational 
institutions actually incorporated for loyal refugees and freedmen." Under this provision 
contribntions have been made to such institutions in this District, as follows : 

The Howard University, Congregation alist, $25,000; National Theological Institute 
University, Baptist, $10,600 ; St. Martin's Female Academy, Catholic, $2,000. 

Retained Bounty B^und.— This is a fund which accumulated under an order of Major Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler, issued in 1864, while he was in command of the department embracing a 
portionof Virginia and North Carolina. It was an order fraught with wisdom. This de- 
partment was, at the time, thronged with State agents, offering very large bounties for con- 
traband recruits to fill the State quotas. This order required the State agent or other person 
not enlisting recruits under the direct orders of the War Department, to pay one third of the 
bounty, in case of each recruit, into the hands of the superintendent of recruiting, and that, 
in default of such payment, the recruit should have his papers so certified that he could not 
be counted in any State quota. The object was to save the money for the benefit of the 
recruit and his family. When General Howard came to take charge of the Bureau, he very 
diKcreetly ordered all the fund, which was then scattered in the hands of many officers, into 
the custody of the Bureau. It amounted at that time to $115,236 49, and was embraced 
under the general name of Refugees and Freedmen's fund, but as it is in no sense public 
money, but essentially funds belonging to individuals, held in trust by the government, it 
has been kept separate and paid over to the legal claimants as fast as found. The balance 
still unclaimed, at the close of August last, was $24,963 83. The Bureau has used $12,000 
of this unclaimed sum in the purchase of the building in which the preparatory department 
of the Howard University was at first held, and in which tho medical department is now 
temporarily located. It is leased to the University at an annual rent of ten per cent on its 
cost, thus aiding tho cause of the colored race, at the same time that a liberal interest is 
accumulating on the fund. The property has largely enhanced in value since the purchase. 

School F«»4f.— This has been treated as a local fund by the Bureau, each assistant com- 
mitteeman expending it in the district in which it may have accrued. It is derived from a 
provision in the act of Congress of July 16, 1866, which declares that " the commissioner 
shall have power to seize, hold, lease or sell all buildings and tenements, and any lands 
appertaining to the same, or otherwise formerly held under color of title by the late so-called 
confederate states and not heretofore disposed of by the United States, and buildings or 
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lands held in trust for the same by anj person or persons, and to use the same, or appropri- 
ate the proceeds derived therefrom, to the education of the freed people.*' Nothing has been 
received from this source in this District, and nothing expended. 

The General appropriation, — The act of March 2, 1867, appropriated ''for buildings for 
schools and asylums, including construction, rental, and repairs, five hundred thousand 
dollars." It is from this appropriation that the assistance in erecting houses has been 
extended in various ways to the Trustees of Public Colored Schools of the District, and to 
nearly all the private enterprises in the District looking to the education of the colored people. 
Among^ the donations to the public schools of the District were two sums of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars each, given in aid of the two branch school buildings erected in Washington in 
the autumn of J 867. Liberal assistance has also been given these schools in the form of 
lumber and old barrack buildings. From this appropriation also the Howard University 
buildings are erecting, and the Colfax Industrial building, and aid has been given to nearly 
all the schools of the District which have the education of the colored people specially in view. 

^ LEGISLATION 1868-'69, 

In the early part of July, 1868, some of the friends of education in Washington conceiving 
it to be for the interest of the schools to have them all, both white and colored, under the 
supervision of a single board of trustees, proposed to the Committee on the District in the 
Senate to transfer all the duties of the trustees of colored schools in Washington and George- 
town to the trustees of white schools, abolishing the board of trustees of colored schools, but 
leaving the schools themselves without any change In relations and condition. The members 
of the committee in the Senate understanding from the representations that this plan was in 
accordance with the wishes of the leading colored people of the two cities, through Mr. 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, presented to the Senate July 3d the following bill, which was 
passed without discussion or dissent : 

^' Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled^ That the several acts of Congress authorizing the appointment and 
defining the duties of a board of trustees of colored schools in the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, be, and the same are hereby, so modified as to 
transfer all the duties heretofore imposed by said acts on said trustees of colored schools to 
the trustees of public schools in said cities. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent here- 
with are hereby repealed." 

It should be stated in justice to Mr. Patterson that he had nothing to do with the matter 
in committee, and presented the bill under the suggestions of the other members of the com- 
mittee who more especially had the matter in charge. When this action of the Senate was 
announced the colored people specially interested iu the schools went immediately to. the 
Committee o^ the District iu the House and made their remonstrance against the measure, 
and the bill, sent to the Committee on the District in the House, lay there till February 
last, the colored people, and in fact most of those originally proposing the measure to the 
Senate, supposing, as it appears, that it would receive no further attention. It was, however, 
February, 1869, reported to the House, and passed, as in the Senate, without debate or 
opposition. Its passage, however, created great excitement among the colored people of the 
District, the great mass of whom seemed to be utterly opposed to the measure. They held 
a public meeting and took formal action expressive of their views, and on the succeeding 
Sabbath the^ matter was presented in all the colored churches of the two cities, an over- 
whelming majority being found unqualifiedly opposed to the act. At the public meeting 
above referred to, held in the Israel Bethel church February 9, 1869, at which Mr. John F. 
Cook presided, the following resolutions were passed : 

"Whereas by an act of Congress of May 21, 1862, provision was made for initiating a 
system of primary schools for the education of colored children in the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown, and the execution of the law was committed to the boards of trustees of 
public schools ; and whereas by said boards positively refusing said executive trast, it was 
made necessary that Congress, by another act July li, 1862, snould place the execution of 
the law in charge of a separate board of three trustees of colored schools, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior ; and whereas that officer, in such appointments, has rendered 
perfect satisfaction to iia as a people, and we have been generally satisfied with the faithful- 
ncds of said trustees of colored schools in the discharge of this trust ; ai^d whereaa the act 
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recently passed hy Confess transferring this duty from the trustees of colored schools to the 
trustees of public schools, thus subjecting it to the chances of beiu^ ap^ain refused, or at least 
being negligently or indifferently executed bv peraons whose positions are held by tenure of 
local politics and the prejudices consequent thereunto: Therefore, 

" Resolved, That we, the colored citizens of Washington and Georgetown, D. C, deeply 
regret the action of Congress in making this transfer of the schools for colored children to 
the trustees of public schools until some more perfect system can be established in the District 
of Columbia." 

*' Resolved, That we, the colored citizens of Washington and Qeorgetown, District of 
Columbia, do hereby tender our thanks to Messrs. Albert G. Hall, Alfred Jones, and William 
Byphax, trustees of our schools, for the faithful performaoce of the trust committed to them, 
and do assure them of our hearty co-operation in all their efforts to promote the educational 
interests of our children." 

The above resolutions were passed by almost a unanimous vote. The only opposition 
Blade to the action was based upon the idea that it was indiscreet for the colored people to 
array themselves agaitist the action of Congress, which was controlled in its measures by the 
friends of the colored race. The measure in itself was not defended at all. Similar reso- 
lutions were adopted at crowded meetings held at the Nineteenth street Baptist church, at 
Asbury chapel, Union Bethel church, the Third Baptist church, the Ebenezer church, and 
other churches. The last meeting was held at the Fifleenth street Presbyterian church to 
take final action on the matter. The pastor, Rev. J. Stella Martin, addressed the congre- 
gation, and the following resolution was adopted, but one person voting in the negative: ^ 

** Resolved, That we are in favor of free schools and equal school rights, under a school 
system embracing white and colored children, and therefore we deprecate any legislation that 
does not abolish tn toto the present system, built upon distinctions of race and color. We 
especially deprecate the bill transferring the powers from the board for colored schools, because 
it leaves it optional with the board to be appointed under that bill, should it become a law, 
to continue colored schools ; and also because the apportionment of the proposed board will 
be controlled by local politics, which one year may put in our friends, and the next year our 
enemies, which last, baring the power of keeping up distractions in schools, gives every 
reason to believe they will use that power. We therefore petition Congress most respectfully 
to reserve all legislation on the subject till such time as they can pass a bill which will make 
ns in the matter of school rights equal With all others bejfore the law; that we may not be 
dependent upon personal favor in a matter so vital, nor exposed to political hostility in cir- 
cumstances where we are powerless." 

On the 13th of February, 1869, the President returned the bill without his signature, with 
his reasons as follows : 

'* The accompanying paper (preamble and resolutions of the colored people on the subject) 
exhibits the fact that the legislation which the bill proposes is contrary to the wishes of the 
colored residents of Washington and Georgetown, ana that they prefer that the schools for 
their children should bo under the management of trustees selected by the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose term of office is for four years, rather than subject to the control of bodies 
whose tenure of office, depending merely upon political considerations, may be annually 
affected by the elections which take place in the two cities. 

**The colored people of Washington and Georgetown are at present not represented by a 
person of their own race in either of the boards of trustees of public schools appointed by 
the municipal authorities. Of the three trustees, however, who, under the act of July 1 1 , 
1832, compose the board of trustees of the schools for colored children, two are persons of 
color. The resolutions transmitted herewith show that they have performed their trust in a 
manner entirely satistactorv to the colored people of the two cities, and no ffood reason is 
known to the Executive why the duties which now devolve upon them should be transferred 
as proposed in the bill. 

*• With these brief suggestions, the bill fs respectfully returned, and the consideration of 
Congress invited to the accompanying preamble and resolutions. 

"ANDREW JOHNSON. 

"Washington, D. C, February 1.3, 1869." 

With the facts which had been disclosed in relation to this matter in view, Congress declined 
to act further upon the measure, and thus it ended. 
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SU&IMAHY. 



Private and incorporated educational institutions for colored persons, Washington and George' 

towny January t ItJGD. 



Name. 



Howard University, Normal and Preparatory Department. 

Howard University Law K'hool 

Howard Univeritlty Medical KChool 

Howard University Collegiate Department 

Way land Theological Seminary 

National Theologicul Institute and University, Rev. £. 

Turney, D. D. 
National' Theological Instituto and University, Rev. O. 

M. P. King. 

New England Friends' Mission school 

Colfax Industrial school 

MIhs Walker'H ludutitrial School ■ 

Orphan Asylum school 

St. AloyxiUb's Parochial school 

St. Martin's Academy , 

St. Martin's Parochial school 

St. Martin's Academy 

St. Martin's Parochial school ■ 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission school 

Miss Maria R. Mann's Kchcol 

Misn E. A. Cook's school 

Thomas H. Ma«on's school 

Joseph Ambush's school 

Mrs. C. W. Grove's school 

Mrs. Louisa Ricks's school 

Rev. E. Turney's hchool— Miss L. Warner, teacher 

Rev. E. Turney's school — W. Waller, teacher 

Rev. Cbaoncey Leonard's school 



Total . 



NIOHT SCHOOLS. 



Colfax Industrial school 

Washington Christian Union 

Washington Chriittiun Union 

J. R. Fletcher's school, (Washington Christian Union) . 

Rev. E. Turney's school 

Rrtv. E. Turney's school 

Rev. E. Turnoy''? school — W. Waller, teacher 

Rev. E. Turnpy's school — John Johubon, teacher 

Rev. E. Tumey B school — Mrs. Ellen Reeves, teacher. . 

St. Martin's school 

Rev. Channcey Leonard 

Uenry Thorps 



Total 



Location. 



Seventh street and "boundary. . 



Nineteenth and I )«treet8 

I street, uearTwcnty-third. 

Judiciary Square 



Thirteenth street vvcKt, and S. .. 

R and Eleventh stn ets , 

Near boundary, Filth street 

Eighth btreet. near boundary . . . 
First street, between 1 aLd K. .. 
Vermont Avenue and L street.. 
Vermont Avenne and L street.. 
Fifteenth street, bet. L and M.. 
Fifteenth street, bet. L and M .. 
Sixth htreet wcet near M south.. 
Seventeenth and M streets ..... 
Sixteenth stnet, bet. K and L.. 
L street, near Twenty -first west 

Eleventh and K streets. 

Twenty-third t«treet and Circle.. 

I street, near Seveuteeuih 

Baptiht C'.iurcb, Vt. Avenue 

Fourth street east, near D south 
Third and G streets 



R and Eleventh streets 

htreet, bt t. Fourth and Fifth 

E htri et, Island 

Judiciary Sfiuiire 

1 street, near Twenty-third 

Baptist Church, Vt. Avenue... 
Bnptl^t Church, Fourtei nth st . 
Nineteenth bt. we^t, near b'dry 

Arlington* 

Fifteenth street, bet. L and 31 .. 
Corner Third and G streets.. 
Near Navy Department 



Sex. 



Mixed.. 
Males . . 
Males . . 
Miiie ... 
Males . . 
Males . . 

Mixed.. 

Mixed.. 
(iirlK... 
Women 
Mixtd.. 
Girls... 
GirU... 
Girls... 
Boys .. 
Boys .. 
Mixed.. 
Mixed.. 
.Mixed.. 
Mixed.. 
Mixed.. 
Gills... 
Girls... 
Women 
Mixed.. 
Mixed. . 



Mixed. 

Mixed. 
Mixed. 
Mixed. 
Men .. 
Men .. 
3Ien .. 
Men .. 
Mixed. 
Mitles . 
Mixed. 
Males. 



113 

16 

1 
36 
45 

50 

70 
55 

40 
45 
30 

30 
SOO 
50 
30 
50 
65 
20 
50 
C5 
15 
55 



l.Ci» 



212 
2'0 
50 
75 
30 
30 
15 
20 
liJO 
15 
25 
20 

792 



' Not in the District 



Colored Public Schools, Washington and Georgetown, January^ 


J 869. 








BoildingB, property 
of— 


o 


1 

1 

8 
3 
2 

\ 

1 

8 
4 
1 
8 
S 
7 


Grade. 


i 


Location. 


b 

:S 

Q 

I 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 


1 

CO 

2 


i 

2 


i 

1 


X 


ii 

1 

> 
< 


M street, near Seventeenth street 


Trustees ...^ 

Government 


8 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
8 


400 


Corui-r Seventeenth and I streets 


1(V3 


Corner Twenty-fourth and F streets ......... 


Government 

Rel. denomination ... 

N. E. Friends 

Pri vate 






I(^) 


Fourteentli street, near canal 








70 


Comer Thirteenth and S streets 






.... 




2-^0 


L street near Sixteenth street . .............. 


.'0 


O street between Fourth and Fifth streets . .. 


Trustees 


3 

1 








.... 


4(t) 


C street south, near Second street east 


Trustees 


220 


Corner D sireet northand Twelfth street east. 


Government 

Trustees 


rU) 


Corner E stn'el south ani Ninth street west . 


3 

1 
3 


2 
**2 


T 




400 


Delaware Avenue. 11 and I streets south 


TruHtees 


1(0 


Georgetown, East street 


Trustees 


350 








Total 


56 


50 


18 


12 


10 


5 ^ 


2,333 
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Teachers of Colored Public Schools, 



Names. 



LocatioQ of schools. 



suite. 



5 fcca 



Miss 
Mm. 

Miiw 
Mrs. 

MiiM 
MiM 

MiM 

MiM 

Mien 

Hiu 

Miss 

lli»s 
MiM 
Mm. 
MUs 
MiM 
Mn. 
Mbn 
Mii« 
Mitw 
MiM 
MiM 
Mies 
Miss 
Miss 
Mi»» 

MiM 
MiM 

Mifw 
Mioi 
Mi«s 
Mn. 

MiM 

MiM 
MiM 
Miiw 
Miss 
Mits 
Mii^s 
Miss 
Mits 
MiM 
Mi«s 



Sarah O. Brown 

Anna P. Spvnc«r 

M. E. Brooks 

Uflen'A. Simmons 

M.C. Hart 

Mary B. Garrett 

Laura V. Fisher -..• — 

Abby S. Simmons 

Annie E. WuMhlagton. 

C. A. Jones 

Lucy A. Barbour 

Mary F. Kiger 

G. I. Flret 

R. H.Eiwell 

H. 8. Macomber 

Mary E. Olivt-r 

Mary E. Gove 

Mary C. Laxrton 

S. U. Pi'Tce 

Nancy W nrrlcli* 

Emma J. Hatchios 

Laura W. Stcbbins... 

K. H. Disbrow 

C. F. Withington 

Annie L. Foote 

Annie M. Wilson 

Maria A. Dontter 

RachelJ. Cook 

K. O. Crane 

Sarah Purvis 

Chrifitiaua Nichols 

H«len M. Gordon 

Grace A. Dyton 

E. L. Crane 

Surah L. Iredell 

M. R. Nttson 

Emma Prentiss 

E.J.Brooks 

O. Withington 

Mary R. Goines 

Mary E. Reed 

Eliza G. Randall 

Anna V. Tompltins 

E. A. Chamberlain 

P. T. Ctiamberlain 

C. W.Moore 

Julia Luckett 

Mary A. Coakley 

Sophia P. Parsons 

Martha C. Simms 



Total. 



25 25 



M street, near Seventeenth street. 
do 



.do. 



.do. 



..do 

..do. 



.do. 
do.. 



Comer Seventeenth and I streets . 
do 



.do. 



Corner Twenty-fourth and F sts.. 
do 

Fourteenth strc-et, near canal 

Corner Thirteenth and S streets. . . 
do 



.do.. 



.do.. 



.do. 



L street, near Sixteenth street . . 
O St., bet Fourth and Fifth sts . 
do 



.do.. 



.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 



C St south, near Second st east. 

do...* 

do 



.do. 



Cor.D st north and Twelfth st. oast 
Cor. £ St. north and Ninth st west. 
do 



.do., 
.do.. 



.do. 
.do. 



Delaware av., near H st. south. 
, do , 

East street, Georgetown , 



.do.. 



.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 



.do. 
.do., 



Massachusetts . . . 

New Jersey 

Maryland 

Conuccticut 

MaHgacbusctts . . . 
Dist. Columbia... 

do 

Connecticut 

Dist Columbia... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Connecticut 

Mas:»achusetts . . , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dist. Columbia. . 
New Uamptihire 
Massachusetts .. 

do 

Dist Columbia. . 

do 

New York 

MoseiachusettM . . 
Dist Columbia.. 

Maine 

Penury Ivania... 
T>hi. Columbia. . 
MusHBchusetts . . 
Dist. Columbia.. 

Vermont 

Peousylvanla. .. 
Massachusetts . . 

Ohio 

Dist Columbia.. 
Massachusetts . . 
Dist Columt)ia. . 

do. 

Vermont 

Dist Columbia. . 
Massachusetts - . 

do........ 

New Jersey 

Canada 

Dist Cc Inrobiu. . 

New York 

Dist Columbia. . 



1867 
l«?6d 
1868 
1M65 

IfCrt 

1807 

letiS 

18.')7' 

1867 

18G7 

1867 

1867 

1865 

1867 

1867 

18i;6 

1868 

1867 

1861 

1868 

1864 

186« 

1868' 

1867 

18ta 

1865 

1867 

J 865 

1868 

18(;8 

1865 

1867 

1865 

1868 

1867 

18t» 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1868 

1867 

lb6d 

1864 

1864 

18(i4 

1868 

1868 

1865 

1868 



* Mrv. Warrick, an excellent colored teacher, has been already mentioned under her maiden name of Nancy 
Waugb, as teacher with Rev. Chauncey Leonard in the Smother's school-house, at the limo it was destroyed 
by incendiaries in 1863. Soon after that event she opened a private school in the Nineteenth-street Baptiut 
chorch. 8ub(«quently removing it to L street, near Sixteenth street, where she continues to teach, having 
from 40 to 50 scholars. During most of the present school year, 1868-'GU, her school-house has been uited by 
the Tmotees of the colored public t'chools. as they were needing more room, and she was also employed by 
thorn to conduct the school. In April, 1869, she msomed her private scbooL 
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2. COLOB£D SCHOOLS OF WASHIK6T0V GOmnT. 
LEGISLATION— 1856, 1862. 

Tbe earliest attempt to establish a system of free schools in the District outside the cities 
was embraced in an Act of Congress approved August 11, 1856. This Act, however, was 
not to become valid unless approved by ** a vote of the majority of those persons residing and 
paying taxes within the limits of the District in which the poll is opened," the act providing 
for the division of the territory into seven school districts. The result was the rejection of 
the act in every district. The women, who were entitled to the franchise under the act» 
generally voting, it is believed, with the majority. The 36th section provided that ** those 
who are for this act shall write on their ballots * school,' and those opposed *no school.' *' It 
resulted that those who wrote "no school" had it all their own way, and as this was the 
first experiment in giving tbe franchise to women by Congress the result is the more curious. 
Mr. De Yere Burr, of district 5, wi^ one of the commissioners under the law of 1856 and a 
warm friend of the cause. In that district three women voted, Mrs. Ann McDaniel, a large 
tax payer, who voted ''school," and Mrs. Emily Beall and Mrs. Washington Berry, who 
voted ** no school." 

Thus the matter rested till March 19, 1863, when Mr. Grimes, chairman of the District com- 
mittee of the Senate, introduced into that body a copy of the act of 1856, with the section 
making it optional with the voters of the districts to accept its provisions omitted. It was 
referred to the District committee, who made no changes in its provisions, except such as 
restricted the taxation exclusively to property owned by white people. This exemption was 
not a new proposition in the Senate, as the same principle was asserted in a bill for the 
encouragement of free schools in Washington, which passed the Senate in May, 1858, but 
which went to the House District Committee, and was th^jre buried. It proposed in sub- 
stance to create a new school fund amounting to $50,000 from the fines and forfeitures in the 
District, and to pay annually from the United States treasury to the support of the schools 
of the city as much as the city raised for the same purpose annually, not exceeding $20,000 
a year. When this bill was reported to the Senate by Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, chairman 
of the District Committee, Mr. John P. Hale, May 15, 1858, moved an additional section in 
amendment as follows: *^And be it further enacteHy That all taxes levied on the estates of 
colored persons in the city of Washington shall be devoted to the support of schools for the 
education of colored children, under the direction of the government of the city." In offeriDg 
the amendment Mr. Hale, in terms of conciliation, but of melancholy significance, appealed 
to the reason and humanity of the party then reigning in that body as follows : 

** I desire to state that several of these individuals have spoken of it to me as a case of 
extreme hardship that the colored population here are taxed for tbe support of schools— and 
it forms no inconsiderable amount of the taxes contributed — and whilst they are compelled 
to pay taxes, their children have not the slightest benefit of the schools. I do not propose to 
establish any mixed schools or anything else, but to donate the taxes collected from this class 
to the education of their own children under the direction of the city government, and it 
seems to me to be a matter of such plain justice that it will bardly be denied. They are an 
oppres$ed and degraded people, and I think it hardly comports with the magnanimity of their 
superiors to collect their money and to use it to educate their own children. I hope that this 
proposition will commend itself to the chairman (Mr. Albert G. Brown, of Mississippi) of 
the District Committee." 

Senator Brown, with large and enlightened ideas pertaining to free schools for his own 
race, was not willing to give the slightest aid, even indirectly, to encourage free schools for 
the colored race. "The dty authorities have never made provision for the education of 
colored people," said he, "and I do not believe they ever will." He would not consent to 
tax the colored people to aid in their enlightenment, but would exempt their property from 
taxation for support of education. Mr. Hale, anxious to secure any relief, however small, 
the dominant power would give, immediately offered the following modification of his amend- 
ment, which was accepted without debate : • y 

"Section—. And be it further enacted, That the estates of colored person^ in the District 
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of Colambia shall be entirelj exempted from all taxes levied for schools and school-hmLsei 
in the District.'* 

The Act of Maj 20, 18G2, which, as has been stated, was copied mainly from the act o^ 
August 11, 1856, embraced amendments confining the taxation for white schools and school 
houi^es to property belonging to white persons, in accordance with Mr. Hale's amendment 
though confined to the territory outside the cities. This bill, referred to the District Com 
mittee March 19, 1862, was reported March 24 by the chairman, Mr. Grimes, with th« 
modifications above indicated, and when the bill was under discussion in final debate, Apri) 
4, he offered as an amendment the following, which was adopted as the tbirty-fiflh section 
of the act: 

" Section 35. And he it further enacted^ That the said levy court may, in its discretion, 
and it' it shall be deemed by said court best for the interest and welfare ot the colored people 
residing in such county, levy an annual tax of one-eighth of one per cent, on all the taxable 
property in said county outside the limits of the cities of Wasnington and Georgetown, 
owned by persons of color, for the purpose of initiating a system of education of colored 
children in said county, which tax shall be collected in the same manner as the tax named 
in section thirteen of this act. And it shall be the duty of the trustees elected under section 
nine to provide suitable and convenient rooms for holding schools for colored children, to 
employ teachers therefor, and to appropriate the proceeds of said tax to the pnyment of 
teachers* wages, rent of school rooms, and other necessary expenses pertaining to said schools ; 
to exercise a general supervision over them, to establish proper discipline, and to endeavor 
to promote a full, equal, and useful instruction of the colored children in said county. It 
shall be lawful for such trustees to impose a tax of not more than fifty cents per month on 
the parent or guardian of each child attending such schools, to be applied to the payment of 
the expenses of the school of which such child shall be an attendant, and in the exercise of 
this power the trustees may from time to time discontinue the payment altogether, or may 
graduate the tax according to the ability of the child and the wants of the school. And 
said trustees are authorized to receive any donations or contributions that may be made for 
the benefit of said schools by persons disposed to aid in the elevation of the colored popula- 
tion in the District of Columbia, and to apply the same in such manner as in their opinion 
diall be best calculated to effect the object of the donors, said trustees being required to 
account for all funds received by them, and to report to the commissioners in accordance 
with the provisions of section twenty-two of this act." 

The Act was entitled, *^ An Act to provide for the public instruction of youth in primary 
schools throughout the county^ of Washington, in the District of Columbia, without tho 
limits of the cities of Washington and Georgetown," the same as the act of 1856. Both acts 
provided for the appointment of ^* seven intelligent inhabitants of the said county," outside 
the cities, by the levy court as school commissioners, and for the division by them of the 
territory under their jurisdiction into seven school districts, which districts were empowered 
to raise money by taxation to build school-houses and supply furniture. The levy court was 
required annually to impose a tax of one-eighth of one per cent, on all the assessable property 
in said territory "owned by white persons." The individual districts were enjoined to 
choose three district trustees to manage the district affairs, and a district collector. In case 
any dutrict should persist in disregarding the requirements of the Act, the money annually 
raised by the assessment of the levy court, of which one-seventh belonged to each district, 
was to be held two years from the refractory districts, and then to be divided equally among 
the districts which had complied with the conditions of the Act. It was soon found that this 
legislation was so imperfect that little would be accomplished under it for white schools, 
while for the creation of a system of public schools for the colored people it w<^uld contribute 
no real assistance at all. It failed to benefit the colored people because it did not embrace 
in its provisions the principle vital to the free school system — that the taxable property of the 
State should provide for the education of all the children of the State without regard to the 
individuals to whom the property may belong, the children of poverty and of affluence 
standing on an absolute equality in all the rights and the privileges of the schools. The Act 
of 1862 was based npon ideas wholly averse to this theory. The Act of 1856 contemplated 
only the white race. The Act of 1862 embraced in its provisions both the white and the 
colored races, but in providing for the separate assessment of the property belonging to the 
two races it ceased to be a common $chool law in any just sense of the term. The provision 
in the amendment introduced by Mr. Grimes authorizing the commissioners in their discre- 
tion to fix a limited tuition to be paid in the colored schools by such as were able to nay, and 
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which wa9 also (embraced in a section of the bill pertainin}^ to white schools, was another 
feature tending directly to foster the idea of caste and to degrade the free school system in 
the pnblic estimation. It was a feature, moreover, which had been tried in the white public 
schools of Washington for the first third of a century of their history, and repudiated as a 
calamitous experiment years before the passage of this act. The commissioners early saw 
that the act was exceedingly defective. A^ a special meeting of the board February 14, J863, 
Dr. C. n. Nichols, the president of the board, after stating that in his judgment the existing 
law could not be made effectual in the erection of the school-houses essential to the estab- 
lishment of the schools contemplated in the act, presented the draught of a bill which he had 
prepared as a substitute for the existing act, to bo put into the hands of the District Com- 
mittee. The bill was read section by section and approved by the members present at that 
meeting. In May, ]8f)3, Dr. Nichols retired from the board^ but his bill seems to have been 
placed in the bands of the District Committee of the Senato. On the 28th of January, 18G4, 
at a meeting of the board, Mr. S. P. Brown, from the committee on the school act, reported 
a new bill, which had been prepared by Mr. C. H. Wiltberger. February 1, 1864, this bill 
was taken up, and, after discussion, adopted with some amendments, and the committee 
instructed to place it in the hands of the Senate District Committee. 

THE ACT OP 1864, 

This act, which is the existing school law for the whole District, originated in a bill 
brought into the Senate December 21, 1863, and one of the two bills already mentioned as 
in the hands of the District Committee. On the 9th of February, 1864, Mr. Grimes sub- 
mitted the Wiltberger bill, with some modifications, as a substitute for the bill No. 26, already 
before the Senate, and on February 18 it was discussed at some length in the Senate and 
passed without any opposition, the only controversy being upon the expediency of allowing 
the commissioners f 4 per day for actual service as was provided in the bill, the provision 
being finally, by general assent discarded. The bill went to the House February 19, was 
referred to the District Committee February 26, and was reported back to the House April 
j28 by Hon. James W. Patterson, then chairman of the District Committee of that body, 
with amendments, constituting substantially a new bill. On the 8th of June, when the 
Senate bill came up in the House, Mr. Patterson moved the adoption of his bill in the way 
of a substitute for that of the Senate, and said : 

'* As this bill has not been printed, perhaps I onght to say a word in explanation, especially 
as it is an important bill for the District. It will be observed by comparing the Senate bill 
(No. 26) with the substitute reported by the House Committee that there are several minor 
amendments, some of them intended to perfect the bill, and others designed to bring it into 
complete conformity with the best results of the experience in those States where systems of 
education have been most liberally and successfully sustained. In the 20th section we have 
endeavored to give efficiency to the system by requiring all penalties and forfeitures imposed 
for violation of the laws of the United States to be paid into the hands of certain officers, 
who are made the custodians of this fund and are required to expend it for school purposes. 
But the most important feature of the amendment is to be found in the 17th and 18th sections, 
and in the proviso to the 19th section, which provides for separate schools for the colored 
children of the District. To accomplish this we have provided that such a proportion of the 
entire school fund shall be set apart for this purpose as the number of colored children, 
between tfie ages of iiz and seventeen^ bears to the whole number of children in the District. 
These are the principal points of difference between the Senate bill and the substitute reported 
by the Committee for the District of Columbia. I may say that the committee were unani- 
mous in their approval of these provisions, and I trust that that foreshadows the unanimity 
In the House. We may have differences of opinion in regard to the policy to be pursued in 
respect to slavery, but we all concur in this, that we have been brought to a juncture in our 
national affairs in which four millions of a degraded race, lying below the average civilization 
of the age and depressed by an almost universal prejudice, are to be set free in our midst. 
The question now is, what is our first duty in regard to them ? I think there can be no 
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difference of opinion on this, that it is oar duty to give to this people the means of edncation, 
that they may be prepared for all the privileges which we may desire to give them hereafter.'* 

The bill was adopted without opposition June 8, i864. The following are the sections to 
which Mr. Patterson called attention, and which constitute the only legislation of solid 
substance ever enacted by Congress for the establishment of colored schools in the District, 
embracing in their provisions the cities as well as **the county parts:" 

*' Section 17. It shall be the duty of the said commissioners to provide suitable and con* 
venient houses or rooms for holding schools for colored children ; to employ and exanuue 
teachers therefor, and to appropriate a proportion of the school funds, to be determined by 
the numbers of white and colored children between the ages of six and seventeen years, to 
the payment of teachers' wages, to the building or renting of school-rooms, and other neces- 
sary expenses pertaining to said schools ; to exercise a general supervision over them, to 
establish proper discipline, and endeavor to promote a thorough, equitable, and practical 
education of colored children in said county. It shall be lawful for said commissioners to 
impoite a tax of not more than fifty cents per month for each child on the parents or guardians 
of children attending said schools, to be applied to the payment of the expenses of the school 
of which said child snail be an attendant ; and in the exercise of this power the commissioners 
may, from time to time, discontinue the payment altogether, or may graduate the tax according 
to the ability of said tax-payers and tho wants of the school : Provided, That no child shall 
be excluded from such school on account of the inability of the parent or guardian to pay 
said tax. And said commissioners are authorized to receive any donations or contributions 
that may be made for the benefit of said schools by persons disposed to aid in the elevation 
of the colored population in the District of ColumbiH, and to supply the same in such manner 
as in their opinion shall be best calculated to effect the objects of the donors, said commis- 
sioners being required to account for all funds received by them, and to report to the levy 
court in accordance with the provisions of section nine of this act. 

**8ec. 18. The first section of the act of Congress entitled * An act providing |br the 
education of colored children in the cities of Washington and Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,* bo and the same is hereby^ repealed ; aud that from and 
after the passage of this act it shall be the duty of the municipal authorities of the cities of 
"Washington and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, to set apart each year from tho 
whole fund received from all sources by such authorities, applicable under existing provisions 
of lav/ to purposes of education, such proportionate part tnereof as the number of colored 
children between the asies of six and seventeen years in the respective cities boar to tho 
whole number thereof, for the purpose of establishing and sustaining public schools in said 
cities for the education of colored children ; that the said proportion shall be ascertained by 
the last reported census of the population of said cities made prior to said appointment, and 
shall be regulated at all times thereby ; and that the said fund shall bo paid to the tru.stees 
appointed under the act of Congress approved July eleven, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
entitled * An act relating to schools for the education of colored children in the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia,' to be disbursed by them in 
accordance with the provisions of said act. 

**8£C. 19. One-fourth part of all the moneys now in the hands of the marshal of the 
District of Columbia, or of any other officer of said District, which have accrued from fines, 
penalties, aud forfeitures imposed for the violations of the laws of the United States within 
said District, shall be by such officer or officers paid to the * board of commissioners of primary 
schools of Washington county, District of Columbia,' one-fourth part to the mayor of the 
city of Georgetown, and the remaining two-fourths thereof to the mayor of the city of Wash- 
ington ; the said sums, so paid to the said commissioners aud the said mayors, to constitute 
in their hands funds for the support of primary schools within the said county and public 
schools in said cities in the proportions aforesaid. And it shall be the duty of said marshal 
and other officers to pay over every three months, from and after the passage of this act, all 
money coming into tneir hands in the manner aforesaid, to the said board of commissioners 
of primary schools and to the said mayors, in the proportions aforesaid, for the use of the 
said primary and public schools, any law to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, That 
the funds thus obtained for educational purposes shall be applied to the education of both 
white and colored children, in the proportion of the numbers of each between the ages of 
six and seventeen pears as determined by the latest census report that shall have been made 

* r to such appomtment ; and the mayors of the aforesaid cities of Georgetown and Wash- 

Eon are hereby authorized and instructed to pay over such part thereof as may bo appli- 
e, under the provisions of this section and the proviso thereto, to the education of colored 
children in the aforenamed cities, to the trustees appointed under the act of July eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, entitled * An act relating to schools for the education of 
colored children in the cities of Georgetown and Washington, in the District of Columbia,' 
to be used for the education of colored children according to the provisions of law ; and the 
aforenamed officers failing to pay over the moneys as aforesaid shall be liable to the penalty 
imposed by the second section of the act of Congress approved July twelfth, eighteen hun- 
drra and sixty-two, entitled ' An act to provide iox^the payment of fines and penalties collected 
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by and paid the jastices of the peace in the District of Colnmbia nnder the aci« of Congress 
approved the third and fifth of Augufit, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and for other par- 
poses.' " 

THE SCHOOL FUNDS. 

The act of 1864, as the bill came from the hands of Mr. Patterson and became a law, 
embraces the true ideas of the free school system as enunciated with such terseness and force 
by Mr. Grimes and Mr. Morrill. Under its operations the friends of common schools were 
inspired with new energy, and the colored schools were now immediately brought iuto con- 
Bideration as an established fact in the county. The provision authorising the commissioners 
to impose a tuition upon children whose parents might be able to pay is retained in the law 
of 1866, and must have found place in Mr. Patterson's very excellent bill through inadvert- 
ence in the collating of the various bills which came before him. 

The old board of commissioners and its officers were continued under the new law, and 
some of the members took hold of the work imposed upon them with much energy and public 
spirit, while others seem to have done nothing. There was soon disclosed in the board a 
decided difference of opinion as to the interpretation of the act. Some members of the board 
understood it to provide for the division only of that portion of the school fund derived from 
fines and forfeitures between the white and colored schools according to the number of white 
and colored scholars, while that portion derived from taxation was to be divided exclusively 
among the white schools. Other members believed that the entire fund should be divided 
between the white and colored schools. At a meeting of the board December 15, 1864, 
Commissioner WUtberger proposed the issue of an order directing the funds derived from 
taxation to be used exclusively for white schools. Pending the discaasion on this question, 
Mr. Miller offered the following : 

** Resolved, That this board take a vote to determine whether the colored schools are entitled 
to a proponlon of the school fund arising from taxes under the law of Congress approved 
June 25, 1864." 

The result of the vote was, two yeas— George Mathiot and David Miller ; three nays — 
C. H. Wiltberger, B. W. Keyser, and B. T. Swart. The resolution offered by Mr. WUt- 
berger, to the effect that the fines should be divided according to the number of scholars 
between the white and colored schools, and that the money from taxation should be used 
exclusively for the white schools, was then adopted. At the next meeting of the board, 
February 2, 1865, Mr. Miller offered a resolution affltming the following opinion of the levy 
court, dated January 9, 1865:, 

" Resolved, That in the opinion of this court the school commissioners of the county of 
Washington, District of Columbia, are required by the act of Congress approved July 25, 
1864, to appropriate the money derived from all sources, and constituting the school fund for 
the support of schools'for white and colored children residing in said county in the proportion 
that said white and colored children between the ages of six and seventeen years have to 
each other in numbers according to the last census." 

Of the four commissioners present at this meeting, Messrs. Miller and Mathiot voted in the 
affirmative, and Messrs. Swart and Wiltberger in the negadve. Mr. Wiltberger, on the other 
hand, produced a written opinion from Joseph H. Bradley, sr., arguing at some length that 
the terms of the act confined the distribution of the funds for the benefit of colored schools 
exclusively to that portion derived from the fines, penalties, and forfeitures. Meanwhile the 
levy court took more distinct action, declaring to the board in a resolution that any distribu- 
tion of the funds which did not give the colored schools the same share of the moneys accruing 
from taxation that was conceded by the board to them from the fines, penalties, and forfeitures 
would be deemed by the court an unlawful distribution. Soon after this action of the levy 
court the board, at a meeting April 20, 1865, on motion of Mr. Wiltberger, voted, without 
dissent, to divide the school money as instructed by the levy court from and after July 1, 
1864, and this decision was executed. 

In the work of 1864 and 1865, under the new act, the commissioners became sufficiently 

. acquainted with the magnitude of the enterprise to be made sensible that the funds accruing 

under the provisions of that act were entirely inadequate to the demands of the cause. For 

white schools a house had been built in distiJct No. 2 in 1864 } a house in No. 1 and in No. 6 
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In 1865, while for tbo colored schools the commissioners had attempted nothing in the matter 
of baildingr houses at all. Althongh at first the white people were to a rery largo extent 
opposed to schools and schooUhouses, and hostile to the school act, there were always some 
sterling friends of the canse in every district, while, under the operations of the schools for 
two or three years, many others had become friendly to the free school system. The colored 
people, who were originally unanimous for the schools, had year afler year grown more and 
more anxious and restless in their destitution. Under the pressure upon them, the commis- 
sioners at a meeting May 3, 1866, appointed a committee to present their case to Congress. 
The committee reported June 7, 1866, that they had waited on Mr. Grimes, chairman of the 
District committee, who gave them no encouragement. They asked for ((5,000) five thousand 
dollars, and in the civil appropriation bill approved July 28, 1866, the sum of (f 10,000) ten 
thousand dollars was appropriated ** for the payment in part for the purchase of sites and 
the erection of school-houses in the county of Washington, in the District of Columbia." 
This money, which had mostly come into the hands of the commissioners late in the autumn 
of 1666, the last requisition being received by them in February, 1867, was nearly all 
expended for school-houses in 1866. At a meeting of the board January 3, 1867, it was 
voted to divide the appropriation between the white and colored schools according to the 
number of scholars, as it had been decided to divide the other funds. They assumed that 
this required one-third to be set aside for colored schools — the number of children five years 
old and nnder twenty, white, 1,203; colored, 574, being the basis of distribution. This 
appropriation, it would appear from the records, was not divided by the commissioners as it 
came into their possession, the portion belonging to each class being kept by itself with its 
accruing interest, but was used in common, no account being taken of the periods in which 
the disbursements for the white and the colored schools were made, and the same has been 
the rule vrith the rest of the school fiinds. Otherwise the application of the funds seem to 
have been justly made upon the basis above stated. The resolution approved March 29, 1867, 
requiring a new enumeration of the children of the District, was enacted specifically to place 
the colored people in a more equitable position in the distribution of the school funds than 
they occupied under the census of 1860. This census was completed on the 1 Ith of Novem- 
ber, 1867, and the school act of November 25, 1864, had provided that in the division of 
school funds the proportion should **be ascertained by the last reported census," prior to the 
distribution. Inasmuch, therefore, as theie was no specific distribution, the expenditures 
being made from a fund in common, it would only be just, in making up the final settlement 
of the account, between the two classes oi' schools when the building operations, still incom- 
plete, shall be finished, to give the colored people the benefit of the new census. 

Two school -houses for colored schools were built in 1866 and two in 1867, and in the spring 
of 1868 the commissioners found their treasury again empty, with their schools well tilled 
with children and more houses imperatively demanded. At a meeting of the board February 
6, 1868, a motion was made to close all the schools at the end of the month. This was 
amended, making it conform to the terms of a resolution passed AugiTst 1, 1867, providing 
for their close April 1, 1868, but allowing the teachers who desired to continue, taking their 
cfaances for pay when there should be funds in the treasury, and the motion was in this form 
passed, six in the affirmative and one in the negative. Soon after this time another application 
was made to Congress for relief, and with the prospect of success the schools were continued, 
and maintained through that school year without any foreign aid, the teachers being generally 
promptly paid. On the 20th of July, 1868, Congress made a second appropriation of (810,000) 
ten thousand dollars '* for the purchasing of suitable sctes for the erection of additional school- 
houses, and for the maintenance of schools in the county of Washington, outside of the limits 
of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, the same to be expended under the direction 
of the levy court of the county of Washington, subject to the approval of the Secrettiry 
of the Interior." This appropriation has been about three-fourths expended — ^$4,000 to pay 
teachers and |2,728 50 for a colored school-house in district 7, and several hundred dollars 
on the colored school -house in district 1. The levy court approved of the above use of the 
$4,000, with the understanding that it should be refunded, and they increased the tax from 
i per cent, to 7-20 in order to meet the emergency. ^ . 
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The District of Columbia contains about fifty-two square miles cxcIusito of the bed of the 
Potomac, the westerly boundary of the District being the Virginia shore of the river at low 
water mark. The two cities contain less than fifteen square miles. This {^ives at least 
thirty-seven square miles in the county outside the cities. The school districts vary in size, 
rau^in^^ in area from about four to six square miles, the smallest of the seven beiogr No. 3, 
the others being each from about four and a half to about 6ve and a half square miles in area. 
The school-house in district No. 1 is some two and a half miles, and in No. 2 less than that 
distance, beyond the limits of Georgetown, and in the other districts the bouses range from a 
mile and a quarter to double that distance from the limits of Washington, around the bordera 
of which they are ranged. There has been do change in the division into school districts, 
originally fixed in 1862, except a small alteration early made in the line between No. 6 and 
No. 7. The division of the county is based upon the plan made in the act of 1856, the lan- 
guage of which act has been successively copied into the two subsequent acts. The popa- 
lation has not only very largely increased since that date, but it has also been entirely revo- 
lutionized as to its chief localities. Another consideration, and that which especially con- 
cerns the subject in hand, is the fact that the division in 1856 was made by Coidgress with 
exclusive reference to the white population. In any subsequent legislation the particolarB 
here suggested should bo carefully considered. The decennial census soon to be taken, it is 
to be hoped, will furnish a detailed enumeration of the population, the children of the pra- 
Bcribod school age, the area and the taxable property of each of the school districts, as well 
as like facts in detail pertaining to Washington and Georgetown. The census report of 1860 
does not give the area of the District of Columbia, and no censns since the retrocession of 
Alexandria has given it correctly. In the census of 1860 the enumeration of the population 
is quinquennial, and consequently the number of children between 5 and 20 instead of 6 and 
18 years of age was assumed as the basis of calculation in the division of the fund distributed 
prior to the census of November, 1867, and this basis is still adhered to, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that all moneys accruing to the school fund subsequent to the census of 
November 11. 1867, including the $10,000 given by Congress, should be divided on the basis 
Df that census, which gives a percentage in the county of Washington of 38.89 in the place 
»f 32.35 under the census of 186a. 



Census returns, Nopgmher 11 , 1867. 
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MRS. CARROLL'S SCHOOL, (DISTRICT NO. G. ) 

The first colored school in the District, outside of the limits of the two cities, was established 
by Mrs. David Carroll in August, 1861, and it was the first established in the District specially 
intended for educating slave children. The earliest contraband school opened in Wash- 
ington was not started till the spring of 1662. David Carroll was one of the founders of the 
colored Presbyterian church of Washington, an original elder in the church, a man of 
property and superior character. This family went out to the farm-house belongiDg to Mr. 
Cornelius T. Boyle, beyond Benning's bridge, across the Eastern Branch, and took np their 
residence, shortly after the first battle of Bull Run, with a view of buying the farm. The 
next Sabbath after they became occupants of the premises, Bev. Selby B. Scaggs, a white 
Methodist preacher and a farmer in that neighborhood, locked up the chapel in which be 
was wont to preach, and when the people came to the church they found him patrolling, 
key in hand, in front of the house, and declaring that he would have no more praying for 
the President and the success of the Union arms on his premises. It appeared that the 
pious ofiicers and soldiers from the neighboring forts had taken part in the Sabbath services 
and given this offence to the pastor. In this emergency the colored people were invited to 
hold their services and Sabbath school at the Boyle farm-house on that day. 'J'hey did so, 
and David Carroll addressed them, urging the building of a church in which the psaycr for 
the Union would be justified. John Payne, a colored farmer, offered a lot on his farm, and 
contributions to start the building operations were gathered, ^to the amount of filly dollars, 
on the spot. They also fixed upon a neighboring grove for a temporary place of worship, 
and a stand and seats were erected there in camp-meeting style the ensuing week. The 
next Sunday Bev. Mr. Simpson, a private in company F, of the 10th New York heavy 
artillery, on duty at Fort Meigs, preached the inauguration sermon in the grove ; also the 
dedication sermon in their new house just three months from that day. Mr. Deane, a white 
•'esident, kindly allowed the colored people to take all the timber for the church from his 
woodland, which had been prostrated by military orders. The weather on every Sunday ot 
(he three months was fair, and this is recounted by these people as a special providence to 
ihem. The Sunday school, which had been maintained with the greatest interest at the 
Boyle farm-house, was moved into the new house with the transfer of the meeting from the 
gruve, and from that time the house has been crowded with scholars, old and young, many 
of them coming five or six miles to enjoy the weekly privileges. The first teachers were 
mostly Christian soldiers from the forts, but those who were the early scholars have now 
the entire management of the school, including the superintendent, John H. Jackson, son 
of Kcv. Nathaniel Jackson, an intelligent colored preacher, who owns a place in that neigh* 
borhood and was one of the leaders in building the house, which they named Jones Chapel, 
in honor of another colored preacher who owns a small farm in that vicinity, and who is 
widely known in the District as a venerable and industrious man. Most of the early scholars 
have become members of this church. It is worthy of remark that this colored church and 
school, which have done so much good to these down-trodden people, were organized and 
for a time maintained upon the premises of one of the most extreme and uncompromising 
men who plotted treason in this District before the war and went foremost into the rebellion, 
serving as surgeon in the rebel army through the conflict. The books for the Sabbath school 
were at first procured by contributions taken up in the church and school, but afterwards, 
Mrs. Carroll, who at first had the entire charge of the school, procured them from the man- 
agers of the Soldiers* Free Library in Washington* The officers and soldiers contributed 
generously and gave great encouragement to the work in all its stages. 

The day schooL^Mra, Carroll opened a day school in the Boyle house with twenty children 
the same week in which she started the Sunday school. The number rapidly increased to 
double that number, and as the colored people from the Maryland plantations pressed inside 
the District the school filled nearly the whole house, numbering at some periods nearly or 
quite a hundred. Mrs. QarroU's daughter by a former husband, Miss Rebecca T. Gordon, 
was assistant in the school, which was continued with undiminished success till April, J 865. 
Mr. Carroll having died the previous year, the family returned to their house in Washington. 
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The school was then taken in charge by Miss Ellen M. Jackson, the daughter of Bev. 
Nathaniel Jackson, and transferred to her fatber^s house. She was soon, however, compelled 
bj failing health to suspend her work, and died in that summer. There was no daj school, 
therefore, through the summer and autumn, but in January, 1866, Mr. A. E. Newton, the 
superintendent of the schools in Washington and Georgetown, visited that locality and 
promptly established a school in the Jones Chapel, employing Frederick A. Lawton, a white 
man from the north, as the teacher. There was at this time more open hostility to colored * 
schools than had been manifested during th^ war when the military forces held control. No 
white family in the neighborhood would board a teacher of a colored school at this time, and 
there was no colored family in suitable condition to receive a boarder. Mr. Lawton fo^nd a 
borne with Mr. Tabor, a Union man, who had fled from Virginia with his wife and built a 
jough shelter in a forest a mile from the chapel. Mr. Tabor, a native of New York State, 
was a man of intelligence who had seen better fortunes, and his wife was a woman of refine- 
ment. They had lost everything, and purchasmg a piece of land here they were living in 
such a shanty as they were able to build in their poverty. Mr. Lawton and the family suf- 
fered with cold the first winter, but the house was improved in the summer, and he lived 
with thffln during the two years in which he taught the school. Mr. Lawton was supported 
the first year wholly by an association of Universalists of Auburn, New York, through the 
New York Freedmen^s Belief Association, and in part by the same association the second 
year, 1867-68, the commissioners of primary schools assuming most of his support in the 
latter named school year. His school during the two years averaged at different periods 
from 40 to 60 scholars. Mr. Lawton was elected teacher by the school commissioners August 
16, 1866, but as the pay, $37 50 per month, voted by the school board April 5, 1866, to all 
teachers, male and female, of colored schools, was so manifestly inadequate, Mr. Newton, in 
order to retain his services and to continue the school with efficiency, added |10 per month 
from the funds of the association. 

Mis. Carroll, well known as one of the capalAe colored teachers of Washington for twenty- 
five years, under the name of Charlotte Gordon, was bom and grew to womanhood a slave 
in Alexandria. Her owner, Mrs. Mary Fletcher, a good woman, believed in educating her 
servants and practiced her faith. She sent this child, Charlotte Pankus, to the best schools 
accessible to colored children in that city from the earliest school. age. Sylvia Morris, Alfred 
Parry, and Joseph Ferrell were the excellent colored teachers whose schools she attended. 
Fenrell, of whom mention has been elsewhere made as a man of remarkable abilities, was 
sent to the penitentiary accused of furnishing passes to his enslaved brethren who run for 
freedom. He was sentenced for a term of seven years, and coming out at the end of this 
term, was immediately seized on a second accusation and sentenced to a second term of ^ve 
years. Charlotte Pankus, with others of his old scholars, was in the court-house in Alex- 
andria when Thompson Mason, whose slaves were " csught running " with the forged passes, 
made his violent and vindictive argument for the second conviction. Ferrell subsequently 
had a school in Washington, Mid died here some years ago, persisting on his death-bed that 
he was innocent of the offence. This girl attended also for nearly two years an admirable 
school for colored girls whidi was maintained in Alexandria by the Sisters of Charity, who at 
the same period had a large boarding school for white girls in that city. Sisters Agnes 
Annina and Mary Frances are remembered by her as the teachers of the colored school.' 
Miss Edmunds, who had a boarding school in the city at that period, and Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, the eminent Quaker schoolmaster, both befriended her, the latter named teacher 
instructing her in Latin, of which she acquired some knowledge. She began to teach when 
a mere girl in Alexandria, and had a school there at the time of the Snow riot in Washington 
In 1835. Some years later her owner, with the desire to make her free, sent her to Wash- 
ington vrithout registration in order that she might acquire her freedom by the operation of 
the registry law, and she was in Washington when Alexandria was retroceded in 1846. 
Before this period she married Wm. H. Gordon, who a few years later went to California 
and died there, leaving her with a family of small children, whom she raised in a respectable 
manner by her industry and intelligence as a teacher. Her first school in Washington was 
in a house on I near Eleventh street, west, where jshe taught six years, with an average of 
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some forty scholars. From this place she moved her school to New York avenue, near Thir- 
teenth street, into one of the houses of the locality known in that day as *' Cover Tan Yard," 
where she had an average of abont fifty scholars for five or six years, till about 1858, when 
she moved to Eighth between N and O streets, in the northern section of the city — a location 
then known as *' Nigger Hill,*' at that time and now the centre of a large colored population. 
Her school here was very large, and in 1860 she occupied two adjoining small brick buildings, 
which were filled with scholars, her daughter being assistant. She established also a Sab- 
bath school in connection ^^Ith this school, and* several white ladies took great interest in its 
progress, giving their personal aid as teachers and contributing to secure books. Among 
the most devoted friends of the school was Mrs. Mitchell, a Virginia lady, who gave her 
w'arm friendship to the work as a teacher from the beginning to the end of the school, which 
contiuued several years. Mrs. Mitchell is still a resident of Washington, an inmate of the 
family of her son-in-law, H. M. Binckley, esq., the Assistant Attorney General tmder the late 
.administration. The day school was crowded when the war broke out, and was dispersed in 
the spring of 1661 when the soldiers began to throng the city, the small children, of which 
.the school was mostly composed, being intimidated by the tramp of the armies. She had on 
.her list at that time nearly a hundred and fifty scholars. This school was only briefly alluded 
to in the notices of schools in operation in the District, given in the previous pages. In 1861 
she was married to Mr. Carroll, and the work which she did in the cause of enlightening.her 
race during the war was perhaps the most useful of her life. David Carroll was bom a slave, 
•owned by Charles Carroll, of Carrolltown, but was early put to a trade and manumitted. 

THE SCHOOLS, SCHOOL LOTS, AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

District No, 1 — TmaHytatDn.—A.i a meeting of the Board May 3, 1866, the commissioner 
of this district, R. W. Carter, a distinguished merchant of Washington, was instructed to 
hire a house at a rent not exceeding |5 per month. Nothing seems to have been further done, 
from the records, till April 4, 1867, when Mr. J. S. Lloyd was chosen teacher, whose first 
monthly report, June, 1867, shows six boys and seven girls on his list. He taught 13 months 
at $45 per month, and is now under the new schedule receiving $50. He is an efficient 
-teacher, his school numbering about 40, with an average attendance of 24 scholars. Mr. 
-Carter first came into the Board in April, 1866, and was elected president of the Board in the 
'ensuing July, a position which with great public spirit and efficiency he still holds. He had 
-recently purchased a country seat at Tenallytown, and entered into the objects of the Board 
-with great interest, determined 'to secure for that community what they had hitherto not 
enjoyed— free schools. The project requii-ed courage. Among the mass of the white com- 
munity there was no desire for schools of any kind, while the very few w^o felt the need of 
educational facilities generally regarded it vain to attempt 'anything of the kind in that 
population. The result has been the establishment of two admirable schools, one white and 
the other colored. A colored Methodist church has been formed, with a flourishing Sabbath 
school ; also, a Catholic church. The colored school-house was built in the summer of 1867, 
and Mr. Carter has watched the school in all its stages with a generous fidelity that has left 
nothing to be desired. Public sentiment, which, not friendly to white schools three years 
ago, was extremely hostile to the education of the colored people, has been revolutionized, 
and schools of both classes are now approved by all, the opposition being very limited and 
emanating mostly from a vulgar class. 

District No. 2.— It has already been stated that action was taken to buy a achool lot in 
this district, which lies between district No. 1 and Rock Creek, at a meeting of the Board 
November 30, 1865. At a subsequent meeting, February 1, 1866, it was voted to hire a 
house at a rent of $4 per month, and the commissioner immediately opened a school, with 
Mary Bofley.as teacher, who commencing with six boys and three girls in March, 1866, soon 
had a room fulL She continued in the school seven months at $37 50 per month, and nine 
months at $45, the new building, costing $960 exclusive of fencing and stone, being com- 
pleted in this period. She was succeeded by the present efficient teacher, Mr. B. M. Martin, 
who taught 13 months at $45 per taonth, which has been thiA year increased to $50 ; though 
it should be noted that in excluding the vacation this increase of the montjily pay is really a 
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reduction of the annnal compensation. This school has aToraged under the present teacher 
about 26 scholars, with 68 names on the roll. 

District No, 3. — In this district the first movement for a school originated in the meetinfl^ 
of the Board May 3, 1866, which authorized the commissioner of the district to hire a house 
for a colored school at a rent not exceeding $7 per month. Mr. Carpenter, the commissioner, 
immediately rented a barrack building, and opened a school the week in which it was author- 
ized. He employed Harvey Smith, who commenced in May with two boys and six girls, 
and taught four months at $37 50 a month, 22 months at $45, and has the regular pay of $50 
this year. The school-house of the same plan and cost of that in district No. 2 was finished 
in the summer of 1866, and was well filled with scholars. At the present time the average 
attendance is about 30, as it was through last year, with 56 names on the roll. When the 
school wsfl first organized there was the same prevailing hostility to the work in this as in the 
two districts west of Rock Creek. It was impossible to purchase a school lot of a white 
man in the district. The lot was purchased of a colored man. In this district the records 
of the Board show complaiuU from Francis Hamilton, a teacher of a colored school in June, 
1867, that the white scholars of that district were insolent and abusive to the inoffending 
children of the colored school. There was also a complaint of the same character preferred 
to the Board at that meeting from J. H. Voorhees, the teacher of the colored school of the 
adjoining district, No. 4, against the white school of his district. These disgraceful perse- 
cutions, however, have mostly ceased, and higher, more generous, and enlightened ideas are 
prevailing. Mr. Carpenter has done much to inculcate correct views, and has given great 
satisfaction as a commissioner. 

District No. i^Soldiers' fibm«.— At a meeting of the Board April 26, 1866, Henry Queen, 
then and now the commissioner of the district, yrta authorized to hire a house at $7 a month, 
provide benches, and employ a teacher for a colored school; and Mr. A. Bolton opened a 
school, numbering at first 10 scholars, five boys and ^ye girls. May 1, 1866, teaching four 
months at $37 50 per month and one month at $45. He died in October, and was succeeded 
by J. H. Voorhees, who still is giving much satisfaction in the school. He taught 20 months 
at $45 and now receives $50. The school has numbered about 70 the last two years, with 
an average attendance of 23 scholars. The school-house, of same pattern and cost of those 
in districts 2 and 3, was built in 1867 on a lot purchased of Mary Walker in April of that 
year. It is located near the Soldiers' Home, and in the vicinity of the residency of C. H. 
Wiltberger, who was commissioner from 1862 to 1866, and who has devoted great attention 
to the schoohs, both white and colored, in his district and in the county. Public sentiment 
in this district was originally more enlightened and tolerant of education among the colored 
people than in the districts already noticed, and at the present time thero seems to be a spirit 
of kindness prevalent toward its colored school. Its progress is the cause of satisfaction and 
not of offence to the white population. Mr. Wiltberger has been the secretary of the Board 
of commissioners from its organization in 1662 to the present time, and the facts in this 
chapter pertaining to the work which has been done under the operations of the successive 
school acts have been drawn in a very large measure from the remarkably careful and laborious 
record which he has preserved. Very rarely absent from a meeting of the Board, he has 
kept an acconnt of every important transaction, the vahie of which to the cause of common 
^hools in the county it is scarcely possible to overestimate. Nor is this all the valuable 
work be has done. He has annually compiled from the monthly returns of the teachers a 
careful summary of the facts communicated in those returns, and has preserved copies of 
them, while the original papers transmitted to the levy court are not to be found. While a 
majority of the persons who have successively been appointed commissioners seem to have 
totally neglected the duties of the office, Mr. Wiltberger has been vigilant and unwearied in 
his exertions to awaken the people of his own school district to a just appreciation of the 
school system, and has given cordial support to the education of the colored people, although 
he originally dissented from the views of the levy court as to the meaning of Uie school act 
touching the distribution of the school funds. 

District No. 5.— In this district no colored school has been established. The colored popu- 
lation is so scattered that the commissioners have not deemed it discreet^eiiher to open a 
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school or to bnild a house. At a meeting of the Board January 3, 1867, a committee, con- 
sisting of David Miller and John E. Chappel, was authorized to select a site for a house, 
but after looking the matter carefully over it is understood that thej declined to proceed, 
doubting the expediency, of building a house under the circumstances. In 1868 further 
action was taken, and at a meeting of the Board July 2, 1868, it was voted to condemn a 
certain lot which had been selected and could not be amicably purchased. This order, how- 
ever, was not carried out, mainly because of the violent hostility among the white residents 
of the district to colored schools, and therefore no lot has yet been selected. This district 
extends along the westerly side of the Eastern Branch. 

District Ao. 6. — ^The colored school which was established in 1861 in the limits of this 
district, which lies upon the easterly side of the Eastern Branch, has been fully sketched 
down to the period when it was assumed by the commissioner under the caption of " Charlotte 
Carroll's school.** At a meeting of the Board January 18, 1866, the school at Jones's chapel 
was accepted as a public school, and the wages of the teacher, Frederick A. Lawton, fixed 
at $37 60 per month. At a previous meeting, January 4^ 1866, it had been voted to pay Mr. 
Lawton the above specified wages under the condition that the house should be furnished 
with no expense to the commissioners. The report of the school for that month showed an 
average attendance of 26 boys and 16 girls. The Board, October 4, 1866, authorized the 
purchase of a lot for a school-house in this district at the rate of $200 per acre, and the com- 
missioner purchased half an acre of Jacob Paine, a colored man owning a small farm in that 
district. The house was completed late in the autumn of 1866. Mr. Lawton taught eight 
months at $37 50 per month, and a year at $45. L. H. Smith, a son of the teacher in district 
No. 3, succeeded Mr. Lawton, teaching 10 months at $45, and is still in the school giving 
good satisfaction under the prescribed pay of the present year. The whole number of 
scholars eniolled the year ending July 15, 1868, was 103, with an average attendance through 
the year of 36, The schooUhouse is SO feet by 40 feet in dimensions. Mr. W. B. Lacey, 
the present commissioner, is an active and efficient officer. 

District 7, No. 1 — Good Hope sekooU.^-The second effort to start schools in the county for 
the colored people was made in the Good Hope church, on the east side of the Eastern Branch, 
a mile or more from the Navy Yard bridge. Mr. O. F. Needham, a clerk in the Post Office 
Department, went over there early in the spring of 1864 and aided Miss Eliza H. Stanton, 
of Virginia, who had been sent into this field as a teacher by the New York National Freed- 
men*s Relief Association, in organizing a school in that chapel, a comfortable brick church 
built by the African Methodist people before the war. Miss Stanton had a large school, and 
managed it with energy and success, receiving for her services $30 per month, barely enough 
to pay her board and lodging. The opposition to the work at that time in that vicinity was 
exceedingly bitter. No white family would receive this refined woman into their house, and 
the colored people were too poor and shelterless in their condition to do so. She was com- 
pelled to walk into the city, which broke down her physical powers in the course of the 
summer, compelling her to disband her school. An illustration of the prevailing temper at 
that period is found in the following reply which was made to Miss Stanton's application for 
board by a family still living in that neighborhood : ** If you are mean enough to teach 
rnggettij you ixiay eat and sleep with them." The fiimily has learned wisdom since then, 
and would feel mortified now, as they should feel, to see their names in this connection. 

In the autumn of 1865, shortly after Miss Stanton relinquished her work, Mr. A. E. New- 
ton, the superintendent of the schools of the relief societies in the cities of Washington, 
G<»orgetown, and Alexandria, took measures to revive her school, employing Mr. Addison 
VHieeler, of Connecticut, as teacher,. w£o began his labors in a night and day school in the 
winter of 1865-*66, Mr. Wheeler at first found quarters with a lieutenant stationed at Fort 
Wagner, in the vicinity, and Mr. Newton secured an order from the War Office when the fbrt 
was abandoned which resulted in the transfer of the officers' small barrack building to the 
Good Hope church lot It was turned over to the control of the Freedmen's Bureau, and the 
colored men each gave one day with all the teams they owned for its removal. The Bureau 
gave some assistance and Mr. Newton paid $20. In this house Mr. Wheeler lived alone for 
some time, cooking his own food, till he found,' good board at the table of a colored man by 
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the name of Payne in the neighborhood. The school was continned by Mr. Wheeler, with 
some interroptions caused by ill-health, throug^h the year, and when the present remarkably 
superior teacher. Rev. J. S. Dore, came npon the ground in the Bpring of i866 to engage 
with him in the work the school numbered about 60 scholars. » 

This new teacher has done his work with such extraordinary wisdom and energy, through 
evil report and through good, that his name merits a prominent place in this record. Mr. 
Dore, a native of Maine and a student in Waterville College in that State, at the opening of 
the war early embarked as a private soldier in the contest ; subsequently becoming chaplain 
of the 6th New Hampshire veteran volunteers, continuing in that capacity through the war. 
Sent into this educational work "bj the Freedmen's Relief Association of Portland, Maine, 
he reached Washington early in April, 1866, and at once commenced a new era at the Good 
Hope school. In less than one month after entering upon his duties the school was increased 
from 60 io 145, and the school district No. 7 had been canvassed by him, disclosing the fact 
that it contained upwards of 300 children of the lawful school age. A night 'school was at 
the same time opened, meeting five nights a week, and soon numbering 90 men and women. 
A very large Sabbath school was also organized, the first ever held in the place, and is still 
with unabated efficiency maintained, with a Sabbath school hbrary of several hundred vol- 
umes. At the close of the term, July 15, 1866, Mr. Wheeler retired, leaving the whole work 
in the hands of Mr. Dore. During the vacation of six weeks, Mr. Dore having entered into 
contract with the owner of an unfinished building to complete it for its use a year, vacated 
the small barrack building, which was fitted up for a school-room. Mr. Newton at the same 
time obtained permission of the War Office to take possession of a hospital structure at Fort 
Baker, and the Bureau moved it to the Good Hope chapel lot near the other barrack building, 
and converted it into two coarse but comparatively comfortable school-rooms,' provision being 
thus secured for the schools without resorting to the chapel. 

The first help from the School Commiseioners is indicated by the following action of the 
Board at their regular meeting May 18, 1865 : " Commissioner John Fox, of the 7th district, 
submitted to the board a monthly report (April) of a colored school in the 7th district taught 
by Addison Wheeler, and asked that said school be recognized by this Board and money 
appropriated, payable out of the colored fund, for the support of said school ; when, on 
motion of Commissioner David Miller, (district No. 6,) it was resolved that the sum of $2o 
per month be fixed as the pay of Mr. Addison Wheeler as teacher of the school for colored 
children in the 7th district, and that the sum of $50 per annum be appropriated for rent of 
bouse, (Good Hope chapel,) payable quarterly." Pursuant of this resolution, on the 2d day 
of November, the Board voted to pay the first half year's salary ($150) to Mr. Wheeler and 
^25 for rent of the chapel, constituting the first money voted by the Board for the support of 
colored schools. At the examination of Mr. Dore's school July 15, 1866, two of the com- 
missioners were present for the first time in any colored school, an3 the results so impressed 
them that at the next meeting of the Board, August 16, upon the representation of these 
members, Mr. Dore was elected teacher of the colored school in district No. J7 at a salary of 
$450, the same as was paid to the female teachers, while at that date the salary for male 
teachers in the white schools was $750. On the 1st of September, however, the Board raised 
the salary of male teachers of white schools to $000, and of female teachers in either white 
or colored to $540, male teachers of colored schools ranking in salary with the women. Mr. 
Dore was at this time offered the white school at Uniontown, in the adjoining district, No. 6, 
at $900, but preferred to remain in the Good Hope school. The New York branch of the 
National Freedmen's Aid Commission made his salary up to $600. 

The Good Hope school opened September i, 1866, with three teachers and three depart- 
ments. Miss Jennie S. Palmer, of Cooperstown, New York, and Miss Leah Wither, of 
Abbott, Maine, (now Mrs. J. S. Dore,) both supported by the New York branch of the 
National Freedmon's Aid Commission, being Mr. Dore*s assistants. These teachers carried 
their schools, which were always full, through the year with a systematic intelligence and 
fidefity that commanded the respect of opponents and attracted the admiration of friends. 
In addition to the large and flourishing night and Sabbath schools, a sewing school was 
maintained through the year, the term closing with an examination of remarkable excellence 
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July 15, 1667. At a meeting of the Board September 3, 1867, it was voted to raise the salary 
of Mr. Dore to |600, iD consideration, as the resolution set forth, that his school was extra- 
ordinary in size, having numbered in the past season more than three hundred scholars. The 
next school year opened September 1, 1867, with Miss Flora A. Leland, of Ashland, Massa- 
chusetts, in place of Miss Jennie S. Palmer, resigned. Miss Leland, who proved to be a 
most superior teacher, as her school at Barry farm now abundantly testifies, was employed 
by the school commissioners at a salary of $450, and Mr. Dore's salary was increased to $900 
by a contribution of $300 from the New York branch of the Freedmen^s Union Commission. 
The Good Hope school took possession of the new two story school house, built for that 
purpose the past season, on the 22d of March, 1869. This house stands upon a spacious lot 
some fifty rods from the Qood Hope chapel, and in one of the most commanding and delightful 
places in that region of the county. The house is about 26 by 38 feet on the ground, and is 
well finished inside and out. It is to be regretted that the commissioners allowed so good a 
house to be furnished with such very poorly shaped and made pine furniture. Such desks 
and seats are not evidence of enlightened ideas, and it is safe to say do not meet the fail 
approbation of all the commissioners. The school rooms, about 25 feet square, are much too 
small for the number of desks placed in them, and it is unfortunate that at least one-third of 
the doz^n feet used for ante-rooms was not embraced in the school rooms. The house, bow- 
ever, is a credit to the district, and is probably the best that has been built by the commis- 
sioners. This school is intended to accommodate some of the scholars in district No. 6, who 
reside near it. It is but just to make special mention of Dr. W. W. Godding, of the Insane 
Asylum, who, as commissioner for district No. 7, has made the cause of the schools, both 
white and colored, a labor of love. In full sympathy with the teachers and all friends of the 
colored schools, he has for years been their wise and enlightened counsellor and friend in all' 
their trials and triumph^. The lot on which the house is built was sold to the commissioners 
by Mr. Dore, the teacher, near whose residence it stands. The school numbers about a hun- 
dred, nearly equally divided between Mr. Dore aud Mrs. Dore,. the assistant, filling the two 
school rooms quite full. The work which has been done in this district by these teachers at 
Good Hope and at Barry farm is very marvellous. The people upon whom they hate wrought, 
the ignorant and despised from the plantations, to a very large extent have been clothed with 
new life under their ministrations. When the Good Hope school was founded it was as rare 
to find a colored person in the region who could read as it is now to find one who cannot read. 
Nearly all the old people as well as the young have learned to read, at least enough to use 
the Testament. Industry prevails, and there are but two or three recipients of the public 
charity in the whole neighborhood at the present time. 

Digtrictl, iVo. 2— TAe Hateard schoals.-^The Barry farm, comprising about 375 acres, 
adjoining the estate of the St Elizabeth Insane Asylum, south of the Eastern Branch, was 
purchased in the early paH of 1868, by the Freedmcn*8 Bureau. It was divided into house 
lots of one acre each and offered to the freedmen at cost, the Bureau furnishing each lot owner 
a portion of the lumber for a house. The payment tor the lot was to be made within two 
years, and in equal monthly instalments, with an express stipulation that the lot is forfeited 
by failure to comply with these terms. The estate, was purchased with funds which the 
Freedmen's Bureau, in pursuance of an act of Congress, March 2, 1867, deposited in the 
hands of three trusts for that purpose. The object of establishing such a fund was, as 
expressed in the special order of the Bureau, '* to relieve the immediate necessities of a class 
of poor colored people in the District of Columbia by rental of land by sale, with deferred 
payments, or in such other way as their trustees judgment shall direct for this purpose, pro- 
vided all proceeds, interest, or moneys received from rental or sale over and above necessary 
expenses shall be annually transferred" to said institutions. 

The trustees are O. O. Howard, John K. Elvans, and S. C. Pomeroy, and they paid for 
the farm $52,000. The estate made 359 lots, of which 300 had been sold prior to October, 
18()8, and 40 of these had been forfeited. The lumber for 185 houses had been at that date 
issued by the Bureau and the most of the dwellings built. The enterprise, designed to 
stimulate these poor people with courage and industrious habits, has proved eminently sue 
cessful. The Freedmen have entered with great ambition into the idea of securing a home, 
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and baTe fonned on this farm an enterprising, industrious village. Tbey have built a Bap* 
tiat church, and have purchased the lot upon which they are about to build a Methodist 
church. They also bought one of the acre lots upon which the Bureau erected in the closing 
months of 1867, a large one story school house, at a cost of some $1,500, about 75 feet long 
and 25 wide, comprising two excellent school rooms and capable of accommodating sixty 
scholars, with the requisite ante-nooms. There is also a flourishing night school in operation, 
for some time under the instruction of Charles Douglass, a son of Frederick Douglass. The 
proceeds of this property are to go ultimately to the colored schools of the District, of Virginia, 
and of North Carolina, one third part to each. 

The Howard school at Barry farm, in Uniontown, or, as the place has been recently named, 
Anacostia, was opened January 1, 1868. Mr. Dore at this time consolidated bis three schools 
at Good Hope into two, and leaving them in care of Mrs. Dore and Miss Leland, went down 
to "Anacostia" and organized the Howard school in the new house, remaining there through 
the month. On the first of February Miss Leland took charge of the Howard school, which 
soon numbered some 90 scholars, and Mr. Dore resumed the care of his Good Hope schools. 
Good Hope and the Howard schools are perhaps a little more than a mile apart. Miss Leland 
is a most superior teacher. Her large room has always been full and her school is one of the 
best in the District of Columbia. The children, nearly all from the plantations a few years 
ago, are clad with care, many of them nicely dressed, and there is a neatness and order about 
the school which, combined with the brightness and correctness apparent in the recitations, 
makes it a school meriting this special notice. 

On the 20th of April, 1868, a primary school was organized in the other room of the 
Howard school-house, and Miss F. E. Hall employed as teacher by the Pennsylvania branch 
of the Freedmen's Belief Commission at $40 per month. Both the departments were crowded 
through the season. Miss Hall commenced with 40 and closed the school year July 30, 1668, 
with 60 scholars. When the new school year opened in September, 1868, Miss Leland's 
room was at once filled, and as the Aid Society had withdrawn its assistance and the com- 
missioners could not assume another teacher, more than half the children at Barry farm were 
shut from the school room, which they would gladly fill. In this emergency, through the 
intervention of Bev. John Kimball of the Bureau, the Pennsylvania Relief Commission was 
induced to appropriate $20 a month to this school for another year. Miss Hall, interested in 
the school and the industrial scheme of the Barry farm, on learning these facts came back 
from Auburn and re-opened the school December 21, 1868, and both these schools have thus 
been maintained through the winter. The colored population of this place is increasing, 
and it is a matter of serious consideration how their educational wants are to be met the 
ensuing year when the small foreign aid now received will be certainly withdrawn. The 
uniformity of attendance in both branches of this admirable school is remarkable, showing 
unmistakably the deep interest which these humble people indulge in their privileges. 

It has been seen that in all the districts except the fifth the colored people have been fur- 
nished respectable school privileges. The school-houses in the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th districts 
are frame buildiDgs, one story, about 24 by 30 feet in dimensions, well finished and alike. 
The house in the 6th district is 20 by 40 feet, and the Good Hope house in the 7th district, 
has been stated, is 25 by 38 feet and two stories. The furniture in them all is of pine, manu- 
fiictured by a carpenter of the county. The school lots have been fenced in a respectable 
manner and outhouses ]>uilt. Most well-informed friends of these schools will regret that 
better houses have not been built, and certainly that better furniture has not been purchased. 

The Board paid the rent of Good Hope church, at $7 per month, for Addison Wheeler's 
school, commencing May 1, 1865, and continuing until November, when the houses from the 
Bureau were ready, and this was all that was done in that school year towards providing 
sehool-honaes for colored schools, except an appropriatioii of $69 to plaster one of the rooms 
at Good Hope and |39 lor furniture. The next action was at a meeting after the new school 
year opened, November 30^ 186.5, when it was voted to authorize " the commissioner of the 
2d district to purchase a lot of half an acre for the purpose of erecting a school-house thereon 
for a colored school, the sum to be paid for the lot not to exceed $80." In accordance with 
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this action a lot was boug^ht of John Mayer January 4, 1866, and December 6, ensuing, 
I960 was voted for building the school-house. In this same district a lot comprising^ one 
acre was purchased for a white school, under a vote of the board August 20, 1865, for |150, 
and November 9 following $1,080 was appropriated for the house, and $216 80 April 5, 1866, 
for furniture, $600 being voted the next year to build a vestibule and $340 for fencing. This 
district seems to be a fair example of the discrimination between the two classes which pre- 
vails in the county pertaining to the school lots and houses. The rule has been to buy an 
acre for a white and half an acre for a colored school lot, and to expend several hundred 
dollars more for a white than for a colored school-house. In district No. 4 the house for the 
colored school cost $960, but that for the white school cost $1,570, and this is about the ratio 
on which expenditures have generally been made. 

Rev. John Kimball was present at the meeting of the Board April 5, 1866, and in behalf 
of the Freedmen*s Bureau proposed to aid the commissioners in securing some of the barrack 
buildings at the dismantled forts in the county for colored school-hc^ses. The Board thank- 
fully accepted the proposition, and at once voted to use $125 for securing materials in this 
way for each district in which a house was needed. Mr. Kimball failed to secure the build- 
ings, but offered to contribute $25 for each house that the commissioners would purchase at 
the auction sale of these government buildings. This Suggestion was not adopted, though 
the purchase at least of one of the buildings at Fort Stevens was pressed upon them with 
ouch solicitude. Mr. Kimball, a native of New England, having served through the war 
as a chaplain, came to this District as superintendent of schools, at the establishment of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, for the territory comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, the State of Delaware having been subsequently added. This responsible 
place he has filled with a vigor and sagacity that have commanded universal commendation. 
In Washington and Georgetown he was the cordial and wise colaborer of Mr. A. E. Newton 
in laying the foundations of the free schools, which are doing such a wonderful work for the 
colored people in those cities at the present time, and this brief tribute is the least that can 
be said of his beneficent labors in this incidental notice. 

COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 

It has been seen that in the first aid extended to the colored schools by the commissioners 
Addison Wheeler, a white man from Connecticut, was in 1865 paid $25 per month as a teacher. 
The commissioners, at a meeting January 4, 1866, voted to authorize the commissioner in 
district No. 4 to pay a teacher $60 per month to instruct a white scjiool and to pay $'.^ 50 to 
a teacher of a colored school, " provided the commissioner is satisfied of the competency of 
the teacher and that the use of a building be obtained without cost to the Board." If the 
competency of the teacher were to be estimated by the price fixed for bis services, the Board 
might well have raised the doubt suggested in their proviso. April 5, 1866, on motion of 
R. W. Carter, the Board fixed the pay of all female teachers at $37 50. August 16, 1866, the 
pay of all female teachers and of all male teachers of colored schools was raised to $45 per 
month. September 6, 1866, the pay of male teachers of white schools was increased from 
$62 50 to $75 per month, commencing September 1, 1866. The pay of assistant teachers 
was fixed at $:)5 per month. This rate of compensation was continued through the school 
year ending in July, 1867. 

At a meeting of the Board August 1, 1867, B. D. Carpenter, the -commissioner of district 
No. 3, presented a proposition, which was laid on the table, *' to pay the male teachers of the 
colored schools the same salary as we pay the male teachers of the white schools ; " his reso- 
lution going on to afiirm the very sensible idea that ** while we require the same amount of 
labor and qualifications we feel " (or rather should feel, as the action of the Board upon ihe 
proposition shows that the majority did not, in fact, so feel,) '* we cannot withhold this act of 
common justice." At the meeting of the Board October 3, 1867, Mr. Carpenter^s resolution 
was taken up, and while under discussion Dr. W. W. Godding offered an amendment, 
fixing the pay of all male teachers at $65 per month. Henry Queen, commissioner of district 
No. 4, offered also an amendment, providing for the exclusive employment of female teachers. 
Both motions to amend, together with the original resolution, were rejected^ 
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In tbe early months of 1868 the subject of systematizing the rates of teachers' pay was 
mach discussed. January 2, 1868, Mr. Lacey introduced the following resolution at the 
meeting of the board: *' Resolved, That the wages of the teachers of white schools shall bo 
reduced to (60 per month, to take effect 30 days from date." And at the next meeting the 
resolution was referred to a special committee, who were instructed to report a graded system 
of wages. This committee, consisting of W. B. Lacey, L. H. Whitney, and B. D. Carpenter, 
reported July 2, 1868, fixing the scale as follows: Male principal of white schools, |75; 
male principal of colored schools, t^O ; female teachers of white and coloipd schools, ^0 ; 
assistant teachers, $35; school year, nine months, from September 15 to June 15; teachers 
to be paid by the month and for the time of actual service only. After the appropriation of 
$10,000 was made by Congress, July 20, 1868, for the aid of these schools, the proposition 
i^as introduced at a meeting of the Board August 6, 1868, to fii^ the vacation, as hitherto, at 
six weeks, commencing July 15, and to pay the above scale of wages 12 months in the year 
8s hod been the custom. The subject was referred to a select committee, who reported Sep- 
tember 3, 1868, to pay this scale for ten months in the year. At the meeting December 3, 
3868, a proposition was made to confer with the levy court, and to suggest $65, ^, ^, 
and $35 as the graded scale. These protracted efforts resulted in no definite action, and the 
teachers were paid as in the previous year. The pay the current school year, 1868-'69, is as 
follows : Male teachers of white schools, 75 ; male teachers of colored schools, $50 ; female 
teachers, $50 ; assistants, $35. Tbe colored school at Good Hope is an exception. The Board 
at a meeting September 3, 1868, voted that the pay of J. S. Dore should be '* th6 same as in 
white schools for the current year.'* This action of the Board, however, is understood to be 
based upon the extraordinary services of Mr. Dore, and in no sense a recognition of equality 
between the teachers of white and colored schools. It should be stated that hitherto the 
teachers have been paid for the whole year, 12 months, not deducting the usual vacations, 
but this year they are to be paid ooly for actual service! 

It is difficult to reconcile the discrimination in the remuneration of the teachers of the 
white and colored schools which is perceived in these details, though the present Board of 
commissioners in their action in many respects seem to be justly and generously disposed in 
the discharge of their duties towards the colored schools. It will not be disputed by any 
persons of enlightened views in regard to education that the colored schools demand as good 
qualifications and as much labor as the white of the same grade, and this is the principle 
affirmed in the resolution of Mr. Carpenter, which was rejected by the Board, as already 
stated, though it should be added, in justice to the Board, that at least three of the seven 
members were at that time, as they are now, in favor of Mr. Carpenter's proposition. In 
this connection, also, it is worthy to be stated to the credit of the Board that when Dr. God- 
ding, June 6, 1867, moved *'to expend $200 in premiums for the schools, to be apportioned 
according to the number of scholars, and Ms premiums to be in the wfiite and colored schools 
alikcj^* the proposition was adopted without dissent as to the mode c c distribution. 

By action of the Board December 5. 1867, the teachers were allowed to dismiss their schools 
one day each month in order to attend the regular meetings of the Teachers' Institute. July 
2, 1868, the time was limited to one day each quarter. These meetings are held at room 13 in 
the old National Intelligencer Building, corner of Seventh and D streets, and the use of the 
room is given by the Board. The Institute is left entirely to the management of the teachers, 
hut it is required to make a report of proceedings to the Board with the names of those 
attending. The application for the above privilege was made by Mr. J. 6. Lloyd, teacher of 
colored school in district No. 1, and praise is due both to him and the Board for effecting an 
arrangement so conducive to the prosperity of so useful an organization as the Institute. 

THE COMMISSIONERS AND TRUSTEES. 

The present commissioners have done much in the last two years for the colored schools, 
and some have been exceedingly efiicient throughout their service. The fact that the act of 
Congress allows them no compensation should, perhaps, be suggested, when it is said that in 
some cases they have done nothing. The trustees, of whom there are two in each district, in 
duttge of tbe local matters of the individual districts, are represented to be, a^ a general rule, 
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exceedingly inefficient, find in the most of the districts It is almost impossible to find good men 
who will consent to serve.. These remarks apply to the present as well as to the past. The 
following arc the commissioners at the present time : District No. 1, E. W. Carter, president 
of the board ; district No. 2, B. T. Swart ; district No. 3, B. 'D. Carpenter ; district No. 4, 
Henry Queen ; district No. 5, L. H. Whitney ; district No. 6, W. B. Lacey ; district No. 7, 
W. W. Godding. Charles H. Wiltberger, who has been the clerk of the board from its organi- 
sation, receives a salary of $300 per annum, and Nicholas Callan, who, as the clerk of the levy 
court; is made by the act treasurer of the school fund, receives a salary of $100 per annum. 

I 
SUMMARY. 

Colored public schools in Washington County, January, 1860. 



. 


Teacher. 


Opened. 


Scholars. 


Average attendance. 


Total expenses. 


p 


1866-'67. 


1867-68. 1866-'67. 


1867-m 


ie66-'67. 


1667-68. 


1 


J S Lloyd . . 


Jone, 1867... 
Bfarcb,1866.. 
May, 1866... 
May, 1866... 

Aug., 1861... 
March, 1864.. 

Jan., 1868... 


40 
73 
87 
36 

117 
319 


40 
68 
56 
70 

103 
255 

169 


21 
18 
33 
13 

35 

106 


24 
26 
30 
23 

36 

88 

80 






9 


B. V Martin 






3 


Harvey Bmlth 






4 


J. H. Voorhees 






5 
6 


No Bchool. 

L. H. Smith 






7 


Rev.J.S.Dore,No.l.. 

Mfc.J.8. Dore 

MiwiF.A.Lel<md,No.2. 
MiiisF.E.HaU 






7 








April 1868... 












672 


761 


226 


306 


$9, 010 60 


$5,709 93 



The school In district 6, and school No. 1, district?, (the Good Hope school,) were not 
established by the Trustees, but the former passed into their hands January, 1866 ; the latter, 
May, 1865. All the teachers named above are white. 

School property of colored schools in Washington County , January^ 1869. 

District 1.— Lot \ acre, $174. Frame house, $974 77 ; built 1867. Furniture, (78 50. 

District 2.— Lot \ acre, $95 50. Frame house, $968 ; built 1866. Furniture, $184. 

District 3.— Lot \ acre, $134 25. Frame house, $971 20 ; built li^6. Furniture, $52 75. 
Fencing, $235. 

District 4.-~Lot f acre, $253 50. Frame house, $1,101 20 ; built 1867. Furniture, $256. 
Fencing, $286. 

District 5. — None. 

District 6.— Lot ^^ acre, $104 75. Frame house, $1,164 ; built 1866. Furniture, $175 80. 
Fencing, $165. 

District 7, No. l.--Lot f acre, $300. House, $1 ,978 50. Furniture, $200. Fencing, $275. 

District 7, No. 2.— Lot owned by colored people, and building by Freedmen's Bureau. 

The above figures do not include certain improvements made since the buildings were 
completed and occupied. 
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3. COLOBEB SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDBLi. 
EARLIEST SCHOOLS. 

The fact that the city of Alexandria, with the county in which it is situated, was for nearly 
half a century an important portion of this District, makes its history during that period 
important to the completion of this record. By act of Congress, February 27, 1801, it was 
provided that the laws of the State of Virginia as they existed at that date should " continue 
in force in that part of the District of Columbia which was ceded by the said State to the 
United States," and the same of that portion ceded in like manner by the State of Maryland. 
In neither of these States was there at that period any statute forbidding Ihs instruetum of 
persons of eolor^ whether bond or free. It was not till nearly a third of a century after this 
period that the shocking laws utterly prohibiting the instruction of the colored classes were 
enacted in Virginia. It has been already remarked in other connections in these records 
that many of the most humane and enlightened men and ivomen throughout the south, in the 
beginning of this century, like Mr. Jefferson, believed in the right of the cx)lored people of 
all conditions to some education, and this affirmation finds exemplification in the history of 
Alexandria. 

Schools for colored children seem to have been established in that city about 1809, not far 
from the year in which such schools were first opened in Washington and Georgetown. 
Perhaps the earliest was the one taught by Mrs. Cameron, a white Virginia lady, who had 
for some years a primary school for colored boys and girls on the comer of Duke and Fairfax 
streets, in the house now owned and occupied by Dr..Murphy. Mrs. Tutten, a whit^ Vir- 
ginia lady, also had a school about that period in a house on the comer of Pitt and Prince 
streets. Both these schools were in operation some time prior to the opening of the war of 
1812. Immediately after this war 

A FREE COLORED SCHOOL 

• 

was founded by an association office colored people, who received cordial aid and encourage- 
ment from the enlightened and benevolent white people of the city. The school was held in 
the Washington Free School Building on Washington street, then not used for a white school, 
and was taught by Rev. James H. Hanson, white pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
colored. It was conducted on the Lancaster system and averaged nearly three hundred 
scholars. The association was composed of the most substantial colored people of thd city, 
and was maintained with great determination and success for a considerable period. There 
are colored men and women of good education still living in Alexandria who attended this 
school. 

ALFRED H. PARRY. 

bom a slave in Alexandria in 1805, went to Mr. Hauso\^*s school, and when a mere boy began 
himself to teach in a small way. An attempt being made to separate the mother and child 
by sale, the parent seized her offspring in her desperation and threw it into the Potomac, 
from which it was with difficulty rescued alive. The mother soon afterwards purchased both 
her own freedom and that of her child, the latter for $50. Mr. Parry taught many years 
in Alexandria. At first he had only a small night-school, which gradually increased so much 
as to attract the attention of the mayor, Bernard Hooe, in 1837, who called Parry before him 
and declared his school to be an ''unlawful assembly.'* In Alexandria the schools were 
subjected to annoyance and restraints under the provisions of the city ordinance prohibiting 
all assemblages, day or night, ** under the pretence or pretext of a religious meeting, or for 
any amusement." It was this provision that Mayor Hooe read to Parry when called before 
him. Parry plead for his school on the ground of his well-known good character, and the 
mayor replied that his assent to such a school would not be given though he knew the teacher 
to be "as pure as the angel Gabriel." Parry, however, persisted, hired a white man to be 
present at his night-school, and the mayor, without assenting, endured the institution. 
Parry soon opened a day-school, which was kept up through the severest period of the 
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pereecution which followed the Nat Turner iDsarrectiun in South Hampton county and the 
riots in Washington and other cities, from 1831 to 1835. Here he taught until he went to 
Washington, in 1843— the school-house last used by him being between Duke and Wolf 
streets, on a hill, and known as ** Mount Hope Academy." His scholars numbered from 
75 to 100, composed of both sexes. Many slave children attended his school under written 
permits from their owners ; *' I am willing that my servant, A. B., should attend the school 
of Alfred H. Parry," being substantially the form of the permission which met the requisitions 
of the law. The owners paid the tuition. The excitement in the times of the riots does not 
seem to have inflamed the people of Alexandria as it did in Washington, though the colored 
schools and churches were all closed for a time. Mr. Parry *8 wife was bom at Ravensworth. 
Her mother, Kitty Jones, was one of the Mount Vernon servants, belonging to Washington, 
who made her free before the birth of the daughter, and she was brought up in the family of 
Jonathan Butcher, a good Quaker of Alexandria. Parry, now resides in Washingtbn. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Sylvia Morris, a colored woman, had a primaiy school for about twenty years on Wash* 
ington street, in her own house, near the Lancaster school. It was at some periods quite 
large, ^be was teaching at the time of the Nat Turner insurrection, and continued her 
school up to the retrocession of Alexandria in 1846. 

Mr. Nuthall, an Englishman, had a flourishing school for two or three years, from 1833, in 
the First Baptist colored church, but the opposition was so strong at that time that he dis- 
continued it, and subsequently taught in Qoorgetown. 

A few years before this period, about the time when General Jackson was first elected 
President, a white man' by the name of Sargent taught on Duke street and in several other 
localities. Also, Joseph Fenrell, a colored man of decided abilities, had a school for some 
years on an alley between Duke and Prince streets. He was a baker by trade and a leading 
spirit among the colored people, but was sent to the penitentiary for assisting some of his 
race in escaping from bondage. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS. ' 

The first colored Sabbath school in Alexandria was established about 1618, in the Second 
Presbyterian (white) church, the Friends opening a similar school about the same time. In 
these schools the scholars, old and young, were taught to read. The colored people had 
chapels in which they held their prayer and social evening worship, but in the regular Sab- 
bath ministrations they occupied the galleries in the white churches. Soon after the Sibbath 
schools were established in the white churches for the colored people they began to open them 
in their own chapels, the white people coming into them to assist. At the love feasts in 
the Methodist churches the white and colored commuuicaDts were accustomed to speak with- 
out discrimination; also at confirmation in St. Paul's church, and it is believed in the other 
Episcopal churches, the bishop placed his hand alike upon the head of the black and the 
white communicant. At the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, however, the colored were not 
allowed to participate till the whites had communed, and this continues to be the custom in 
all the Protestant white churches. 

THE RETROCESSION AND THE RESULTS. 

When Alexandria city and county were retroceded to Virginia by act of Congress, July 9, 
1846, Sylvia Morris's long-established school was in a flourishing condition, and there were 
several smaller schools for little children taught in private houses. The hostility to the 
instruction of the colored people had become so strong that the children were obliged to con- 
ceal their school books on the street, and to dodge to and fro like the youDg partridges of 
the forest. But when the laws of Virginia took effect, by the ratification of the retrocession 
(1846) on the part of the State, matters became still worse, for the constables of the city 
were at once ordered to disperse every colored school, whether taught by day or night, on 
the week'day or on the Sabbath, and the injunction was most zealously executed. Every 
humble negro cabin in which it was suspected that any of these dusky children were wont 
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lo mael for inttroetion was visited, and so stern and relentless was the mle that the free 
ooksed people dared onlj in a covert manner to teach even their bwn children, a colored 
person not bein^ allowed to read openly in the street so much as a paragraph ic a newspaper. 
Borne used to meet in secluded places outside the city, and, with sentinels posted, hold their 
meefciiigs for mntnal instruction, those who could read and write a little teaching those less 
fortunate. Jn 1845 they organized a colored masonic lodge, the charter being received from 
the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.* The city authorities, however, forbade their meetings 
within the limits of the city, and they were wont to meet beyond the city, with sentinels at 
outposts, as in the assemblages for learning to read and vnrite. 

Thus all the education which they could give their children was such as was dispensed by 
stsalth in dark comers, except those who were able to send their sons and daughters to 
Wasbinitton and elsewhere, as many, by the most extraordinary exertion, continued to do 
through the next 14 years. But under the iron despotism of the "Virginia black code," 
as will be seen hereafter, those who sought their education abroad were expatriated, for the 
law strictiy forbade such ever to return with their intelligence to their homes under penalty of 
fine or stripes. Many of the free colored people fled precipitately to Washington and to the 
north at the time of the retrocession, and those who remained courageously struggled under 
their ignominious burdens, praying day and night, as they now say, for the greift deliwrance, 
which the Lord, in his own good time, has brought them. 

Schools were established in Alexandria by the benevolent societies about the same period 
they were opened in Washington, and for the last five years the colored children of the city 
have had vastly better school privileges than the white— a turn in the wheel of fortune 
abundantly suggestive of philosophic reflection. 

THE FIRST SCHOOLS FOR COKTRABANDS. 

' The earliest schools for contrabands in the country were opened in Alexandria, and, to the 
honor of the colored people be it said, were established wholly by themselves. They were 
private, in part pay schools, and a very large majority of the scholars, from first to last, were 
contrabands. * 

The colored schools of Alexandria under the old order of things were summarily terminated, 
it has been seen, when the retrocession was consummated, July 9, 1846, and henceforth, for 
J5 years, the colored people in that city were, so far as stem municipal law and relentless 
pohlie sentiment and public officers could compass the wretched puipose, shut up to ignorance. 
Thsie were, however, in that dty, as elsewhere in Virginia, those who held to the faith of 
the Virginians of an earlier day, and who gave their servants some education. 

Among the few colored girls who had grown up under such training in Alexandria was 
IGsB Ifaiy Chase. The family retreating with the tide of the rebellion when the ill-fated 
Ellsworth so bravely planted there the standard of the Union, May 24, 1861, she was left 
behind, and, quickly appreciating the nature of the wonderful events passing before her eyes, 
die courageously set to work for the good of her race. September I of that year (1861) she 
started a school called the *' Columbia Street School," near Wolf street, and continued it, 
with much usefulness, down to 1866, ^hen nearly all the pay schools were absorbed in the 
better organized free schools of the benevolent societies. Her school numbered 25 scholars 
June 30, 1865, and this was about her usual number, of whom quite two-thirds had been 
slaves. 

The seamd emaraband school was the "St. Rose Institute," a day and evening school, on 
West street, between King and Prince. It was established October 1, 1861, by Mrs. Jane 
A. Crouch and Miss Sarah A. Gray, both colored, and natives of Alexandria. It averaged 
•bout 40 scholars, nearly all having been slaves. Miss Gray was one of Miss Minef s 
Bcholars ; was also at the St Frances Academy of the Baltimore convent, and is a superior 
scholar as well as teacher. She afterwards assisted Rev. Mr. Robinson in his school, but is 
at the present time teaching a flourishing private school of her own in Alexandria, num- 



*R0T1.— Tbe lint Orand Lod«e among tbo colored people of thifl country was organised in Boston In 17B4» 
nte a flhartarreeeivadfirom the maMms of England. ^ . 
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beKng from 60 to 70 scholars. Her father is a well known and respected citizen of that place. 
Mrs. Crouch, also an excellent teacher, received a part of her education at the Baltimore 
convent. 

The third contraband school was organized January 1, 1862, by Rev. C. Robinson, an able 
colored Baptist clergyman, subsequently assisted by the American Free Baptist Mission 
Society of New York, and also by the American Baptist Home Missionaiy Society. The 
school was held in a room connected with the ' * Second Baptist" or * * Beulah " church, of which 
Mr. Robinson is the present pastor, and'whicb he organized in 1S63 ; then and now composed 
entirely of persons manumitted by the emancipation proclamation. Mr. Robinson was bom 
in Brunswick, Virginia, but has no knowledge of either of his parents. He received his 
collegiate and theological education at the ** Ashmun Institute," now the Lincoln University, 
(Oxford, Penn.;) was supported by "The New Jersey Baptist State Educational Society," 
and was ordained in the FMrst Baptist church at Newark. At the opening of the war he was 
teaching at Philadelphia, as the laws of Virginia did not permit him to return, be having left 
it for the purpose of getting an education. When the war swept down that barrier he at 
once returned, and opened his school, which he called the " First Select Colored schooL" 
The first teachers were, besides himself. Rev. G. W. Parker, Miss Amanda Borden, and Mrs. 
Robinson, all colored. The attendance was very large, and in 1862 the number registered 
was 715, though the average of regular scholars was much less. In December, 1864, the 
records show an average of 280. As the free schools were introduced the number necessarily 
diminished. In the autumn of 1865 the teachers were George H. Steemer, (colored,) Miss 
Martha J. Emerson, and Miss Louisa Avery, young ladies from New Hampshire and 
excellently fitted for their work. The next year it was made an entirely free school; and 
Miss Sarah A. Gray, already mentioned. Miss Lavinia Lane, and Miss Martha Winkfield 
were added to the corps of teachers, the average attendance being about 125. Before the 
close of that year the number of teachers was reduced to two, Miss Gray and Miss Clara 
Gowing, (colored,) Mr. Robinson not having at any time withdrawn his general superin- 
tendence of the school. In 18C8 he resumed the direct chargfe. The number of scholars is 
now (January, 1869,) 100; average attendance, 90. Theological Department, 30; Normal 
Department, 30 ; Primary Department, 40. The teachers are A. Lewis, Rev. J. M. Dawson, 
Rev. J. Thomas, Rev. L. W. Brooks, and George H. Steemer, all colored. This school has 
for two years been under the auspices of a society afflicted with the ponderous title of "7%s 
Home and Foreign Educational Missionary and Commission Society.** From the beginning 
the "Beulah Normal and Theological school" has constituted one of the departments, the 
JAiblic examinations of which are held every summer. In the two years ending July, 1868; 
the above-named society had contributed to the school |728 33. The supporters of the 
' society are men of wealth in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, of whom the most liberal 
have been Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York ; the late J. P. Crozer, of Philadelphia; and 
A. H. Reese, of Chester, Pennsylvania. The society has educated eight missionaries, who 
are now teaching and preaching at the south, most of whom were ordained in the Beulah 
church. The following is a brief summary taken firom the records of Mr. Robinson's school : 

1862, scholars registered, Primary Department 700 

Normal and Theological Departments 15 

1863, scholars restored, Primary Department «. 708 

Normal and Theological Departments *...^.. 20 

1864, scholars registered, Primary Department ^. 558 

Normal and Theological Departments ..«. ^ 28 

1865, scholars registered. Primary Department ^ 400 , 

Normal and Theological Departments..* ^, 30 

1866, scholars registered^ Primary Department.: 380 

Normal and Theological Departments 60 

1867, scholars registered, Primary Department 300 

Normal and Theological Departments 88 

1868, scholars registered, Primaiy Departme^l 40 

Normal and Theological Departments ........ up rA^-vrrtr ^ 
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It sbould be mentioned that a larg;e evening school has also been kept up from the oiigin 
of this enterprise. 

3%e fourth amiraband school in Alexandria was started in NoTember, 1862, by Leland 
Warring, himself a contraband, who has since become a preacher under the instruction and 
bj the assistance of Rev. £. Tumey, D. D. At that time Warring could read and spell 
pretty well, and such limited knowledge as he possessed he was generously moved to impart 
to his brother contrabands less favored. It is an interesting fact that this school was opened 
in the Lancaster school-house, which was erected in Alexandria through the beneficence of 
Washington. This house was at the time filled with families of contrabands, and to Warring 
it offered a good place for beginning his work. He soon had a prosperous school of over 
50 children, and continued the work in that place until the following February, 1863, when 
the school came under the charge of the government ** superintendent of contrabands," and 
was moved to the " Freedmen's Home," in the barrack buildings. 

The above-named four schools were wholly or in part pay schools, and started and con- 
ducted by colored persons. 

ThA first white tDoman who went to Alexandria to labor for the contrabands w&s Miss Julia 
A. Wilbur, of Rochester, New York. She arrived in October, 1862, and was sent by the 
Ladies' Anti-slavery Society of that city to assist the contrabands in whatever way seemed to 
her best She immediately established sewing schools or working centres, and, being a 
woman of fortitude and sagacity, she accomplished in many ways an immense amount of 
good for-the poor desolate beings to whom she gave her exertions. She was supplied with 
money and a large amount of useful contributions, and it is the testimony of all who have 
knojrn her work that it has been done in a most judicious manner. She was constantly 
among the schools in Alexandria, and contributed a great deal by her fine intelligence and 
excellent sense in giving wise direction to the efforts of the many teachers of limited educa- 
tion. She still continues her labors for the colored people, mostly, for the last year or two, 
in Washington and Georgetown. Miss Wilbur was a teacher in Rochester at the time Miss 
Miner was teaching in a public school in that city, about 1846. 

SCHOOLS ORGANIZED IN 1863. 

The first free contraband school organized in Alexandria by tehites and conducted by white 
teachers was "The First Free Colored Mission Day School " at the " Freedmen*s Home," 
comer of Prince and Royal streets. As has been already stated, it was composed in part of 
the one opened in the autumn of 1862 by Leland Warring in the Lancaster school-house. 
In the winter of 1862-'63 Rev. Albert Gladwin, of Connecticut, came to Alexandria under 
the direction of the ^'American Baptist Free Mission Society " of New York. He was quite 
active among the contrabands in getting them into religious meetings and into schools, some, 
of which he started. He was not himself a teacher, nor did he work in such a manner as to 
win the particular respect of those who were teachers. He was a man of very limited edu- 
cation, bat nnderstood very well how to appropriate to his purposes the intelligence of others. 
Soon after arriving he was appointed "Superintendent of Contrabands" by the military 
authorities, and this gave him large sway among this class of poor creatures, who were at 
this period congregated in great numbers in that city. The school was opened February 23, 
1863, and the teachers were at first Miss M. C. Owen, Miss Mary A. Collier, Miss Elmira 
Keltic, and Rev. Mr. Owen, all white. Mr. Gladwin was also accustomed to get the services 
olf convalescent soldiers detailed as teachers ; among whom were Corporal A. Borten, colored, 
and T. McEensie Axe, who was quite prominent as an assistant. Some of the soldiers so 
detailed were very ignorant and some very inhuman. The number of scholars in attendance 
December 31, 1864, was 139, all contrabands ; in June, 1865, it was 75; in March, 1866, it 
was 110, then in charge of Miss Owen and Lovejoy S. Owen. In April it was disbanded. 
Mr. Gladwin had been discharged in January, 1865. 

The female teachers of this school were excellent, and Miss Mary A. Collier, 'who entered 
the school when it was started at the Freedmen*s Home or Barracks, and continued till she 
died, in the midst of her work, in December, 1866, was a truly noble example of heroic 
Christian philanthropy. She was the daughter of Dr. Collier, of Chels^Massachnsetts, 
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who was lonjz: tlie city missionary of Boston. Possessed of rare talents and the best intel- 
lectual culture, an auth*or of repute, and reared in the tenderness of a refined home, she came 
into this work with all her heart, labored day and night, literally working herself to death. 
This is the uniform testimony of those who observed her incessant and self-sacrificing dero- 
tion. Miss Collier was sent by the American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 

" Union Town school" corner of Union and Wolf streeti^, was organized May 2, 1863, 
under the instruction of Corporal L. A. Bearmor and Mrs. Nancy Williams, a colored woman. 
This was a free school. Number of scholars December 31, 1665, all contrabands, 80. In 
June, 1866, it was taught by Mrs. Christiana Richards, numbering 35 scholars. 

The ** Primary school,^' day and evening, was started September 1, 1863, on Prinoen, 
between Pitt and St. Asaph streets, by Wm. K. Harris and Richard H. Lylee, both colored. 
Tlie number of scholars, all contrabands, December 31, 1866, was 77. In January, 1866, it 
had been changed to a ''select school," and averaged about 30 scholars. In June, 1865, 
the number was 60, with one teacher, R. H. Lyles. This was a pay school. 

" Ntwtown school,** day and evening, was started at the west end of Cameron street, partly 
free, November 2, 1863, by two colored teachers, Anna Bell Davis and Leannah Powell, and 
was continued in 1865 by Miss Davis, who commenced teaching while, as a contraband, ake 
was sheltered at the slave-pen prison, a portion of which at the beginning of the war had 
been transformed into a rude home for the Virginia contrabands who flocked into'the eity. 
Having acquired a little education while a slave. Miss Davis bought some books and opened 
a school in the prison, charging a tuition fee ef 50 cents a month. Mr. Hill, a colored i 
had a school of 50 scholars during a part of that year. 

The Sickles Barracks school, a Reformed Presbyterian (Xenia, Ohio) Mission schoolf ' 
organized by Rev. N. K. Crow, from Illinois, November 16, 1863, in a Methodist chureh, 
comer of Princess and Patrick streets. This church, abandoned by its congregation at the 
opening of the war and for some time used for hospital purposes, was now, by order of €ton- 
eral Heintzelman, turned over to this mission for school purposes. It was subseqnently 
purchased by the colored people for a church for $3,000. Mr. Crow opened his school with 
eight scholars, and five days afterwards it numbered 120. He immediately opened an even- 
ing school of young men and women, which numbered from 90 to 130. Mr. Henry Fish, 
of Massachusetts, and his niece. Miss Mary Cleveland, were his first assistants ; Rev. W. G. 
Scott, from New York, soon aiding him as teacher, and continuing in the school with graU 
e£Sciency till 1868, being in charge of the operations for several years after Mr. Crow left 
Mr. Samuel Young, from Philadelphia, then a theological student and now a clergyman, 
was one of the early teachers. He was succeeded in 1864 by BIr. S. K. Stormont, who 
remained till June, 1866, when he and Miss Cleveland were succeeded by Miss Jemima SiUi- 
man and Miss L. Alcorn, who still continue in the schools. Miss Maggie Silliman, who 
came into the schools October, 1864, is also one of the admirable corps of teachers. Mist 
Jennette Darling, of New York city, was one of the excellent teachers in 1864 and 1865. At 
the close of 1864 the day school numbered about 150. The average attendance in December, 
1865, was 160; in December, 1866, it was 136, and 156 in March, 1867. 

June 1, 1863, a small School, day and evening, was opened at No. 81 Prince street by 
Charles Seals, colored, the day school numbering 20, all contrabands. 

October 1, 1863, Mrs. Mary Simms, colored, started an evening school on Duke street, 
which in December, 1864, numbered 17 scholars, all contrabands, and, like that of Mr. Se^la, 
a pay school. 

SCHOOLS OBOANIZED IN 1864. 

January I], 1864. *' The Jacobs Free School,** comer of Pitt and Roanoke streets, supported 
by " Tke New England Freedmen*s Aid Society.** — Dr. J. R. Bigelow, surgeon in charge of 
contrabands in Alexandria, in his round of duty one Sunday morning, in August, 1863, 
visiting that particular section of the dty called '* Petersburg, *' and observing a one-legged 
negro standing near one of the small shanties that had been quit^ recently built, found on 
entering into conversation with him that he was a contraband shoemaker, who had built the 
first house in that settlement at a cost of |39. After a short colloquy he asked the dusky 
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BOB of Ciispin if he coald siDg. To which he replied with one of t^e grand old devotional 
hymns, which was sung in an inspiring manner.* Others soon gathered, and joined as a 
chorus. When the singing was ended a large audience had congregated, and this homeless 
and almost houseless throng Dr. Bigelow addressed in a brief speech, promising to come the 
next Sunday and again speak to them. At the third of these singular Sunday meetings, held 
in the open air, a contribution to build a house for a school was proposed, when a contribution 
was taken up for the object, resulting in the collection of |200 on the spot, and all from 
contrabands. With this money they went immediately to work, and before winter had a 
large roughly-finished house for their school and meetings, costing $500, and known as the 
** Jaccbs school.*' It was so named in honor of Mrs. Harriet Jacobs and her daughter 
Louisa, who were sent from New York by the Society of Friends in that city in January, 

1863. This mother and daughter, bom in slavery in Edenton, North Carolina, escaped from 
bondage some years before the war, and a book written by the mother, and edited by Mrs. 
Lydia M. Child, entitled '* Linda," has made their history familiar to many. They made 
many friends in New York and other places at the north ; and among those wbose cordial 
hospitality they enjoyed, were Mr. N. P. Willis and his family, with whom Mrs. Jacobs 
visited Europe. She collected some funds to aid in building and furnishing the school-house. 

* Miss Jacobs has just been placed in charge of a school in tho Stevens school-house. The 
first teachers were Miss Louisa Jacobs and Miss S. V. Law ton, also colored. December 31, 

1864, it numbered 170 scholars, and Juno 30, 1865, the number was 135, nearly all contra- 
bands. In 1865 the teachers were Mr. J. S. Banfield, (white,) Miss S. V. Lawton and her 
sister, MissE. M. Lawton; in 1866 Mr. Henry T. Abom (white) and the Miss Lawtons; 
in I8Q7 Mrs. E. P. Smith and Miss Hattie R. Smith, both white. The Miss Lawtons came 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts, and are well educated. 

January 18. " Fnedmen'g Chapel," an evening school, comer of Pitt and Boanoke 
streets. — ^The teachers were Rev. W. M. Scott, Mary A. Collier, and Elvira Keltic, all white. 
Average number through the year about 150. The two Scotts, Rev. W. M. Scott and Rev. 
W. Q. Scott, already mentioned, were able, untiring, and unselfish laborers. 

April 4. Fort tVilliam school; day and evening ; Mrs. Elmira Dean, with colored assistant, 
Mr. J. Hodge. Day school averaged about 40. 

April 18. *^ First National Freedmen's school," under auspices of the *'New York Freed- 
men's Relief Association ; day and evening ; Mr. Henry Fish, Mrs. Melissa Fish, and Miss 
Harriet £. Mitchel, colored. Enoch Bath was subsequently added as a teacher. First 
located north of Cameron, between Payne and West streets, but in 1865 on corner of Queen 
and Payne. December 31, 1864, day school numbered J 70 scholars; attendance averaging 
throngh 1865 about 125. This was " a part pay school." Nearly all contrabands. 

Hay 1. **8t. Patrick* s school ; " St. Patrick street; Miss Harriet Byron Douglass, colored ; 
pay school ; about one-third contrabands. Number of scholars December 31, 1864, 35 ; and 
June 30, 1865, 28. 

June l4. ** Second National Freedmen'a school," on Wolf, between Pitt and Royal streets ; 
Rev. M. F. Sluby and Miss Laura Phenix, both colored. It was ** a part pay school " under 
Mr. Sluby, but free under Miss Orton. In December, 1864, this school had an average 
attendance of about 70 scholars, very few contrabands, which continued at about that average 
throngh 1865. In 1866 it rose to 100 in some months, but at the close of that school year, 
in June, the HYertcge attendance for the month was but 41. At the beginning of the next 
school year the school was in charge of Mr. L C. Blanchard and Miss Carrie S. Orton; the 
average attendance for December, 1866, being 70. In January, 1867, this was raised to the 
rank of a ** high school," under the charge of Miss Orton, principal, and Miss Susan Dennis, 
assistant, and was fromtirst to last a higher style of colored school than had been known in 
Alexandria. It had an average attendance, in January, 1867, of 40 boys and 28 girls. It 
was now supported by the North Skore and Portland, Maine, Aid Societies, The school 
increased in numbers and in interest through the year. 

September B, 1864. '* Prignary school," on St. Asaph street, south of Gibbon. Teachers, 
MIjs M. F. Simms and Miss M. M. Nickens, both colored. A small contraband pay school. 
On the same day the *' Washington street scltool," No. 65 Washington street, was opened by 
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Miss L. V. Lewis and Miss A. M. Thompson, both colored ; a paj school, ntunberiDpf 70 
scholars, and continuing through the yeai^ and all contrabands. June 30, 1865, it was taaght 
by Miss A. M. Thompson, colored, numbering 37 scholars. Rev. Leland Warring, colored, 
opened a small evening jMiy school^ all contrabands, September 7, and September 20 Mr. G. 
S. Mell started the " Home evening school,", a small pay school, mostly contrabands. Both 
schools held in barrack buildings. Mr. Mell subsequently started a small pay day school 
called the *' Washington Square school,** 

Rey. Chauncey Leonard, chaplain of L'Ouverture Military Hospital, had a flourishing 
school there through the winter of 1864-*65. 

SCHOOLS ORGANIZED IN 1865 AND 18,66. 

The Pennsylvania Freedmen^s Relief Association organized its first school January 9, 1865, 
in Zion Wesley church, on Columbia near Wolf street, under the charge of Miss Caroline 
W. Moore, Miss R. 8. Capron, and Miss Mary F. Nickens, the latter a colored teacher. 
Attendance June, 1865, was 150. The association thinking it best to concentrate Its strength 
in Washington, withdrew from Alexandria in the latter part of the same year, leaving their 
operations in good hands. 

The New York Freedmen*s Relief Association organized the '* Third Natiimal Freedmen*s 
school " November 20, 1865, on Alfred street near Wilkes, under Miss Emma £. Warren, 
who was succeeded in February, 1866, by Miss Cornelia Jones and Miss Mary 8. Rowell, 
the latter going into another school soon and giving place to Miss Helen Vanghan. Avenige 
attendance under Miss Warren, abput 50 ; under her succ«ssors, two schools, the attendance 
in each was nearly fiO. Miss Rowell went into the " Fourth National school" which was 
organized November 25, 1865, on West between Prince and Duke streets. In June, 1866, 
the six departments had an average attendance of 246, with 320 on their combined rolls. 
The teachers were at that date Helen Vaughan, Mary 8. Rowell, Frances Manger, Emma 
£. Warren, and Kate A. Shepard. Miss H. N. Webster was in the school at its orgamsation, 
and Charles A. Libby was in charge in May, 1866. This school had at first four departments, 
with an average attendance of about 200. 

The Fifth National school was opened December 1, 1865, near the comer of Union and 
Franklin streets, under Rev. Edward Barker and Mr. Enoch Bath. In June, 1866, this 
school had been moved to Water street, and the average attendance that month was 85. 

There was a large school started at Camp Distribution in 1865, and continued down to 
1868. Julia Benedict and Frances Rouviere were the original teachers, continuing till 1867, 
when Thomas Corwin took the school, which averaged about 35 scholars. 

In the autumn of 1866 there were two schools opened at L^Ouoerture Hospital^ one taught 
by Miss L. A. Hall and the other by Helen Robertson ; also two in Barrack buUdingSy one 
by Maxy £. Fales, the other by Elmira 8. Jones ; another at Battory Rodgers by Emily J. 
Brown and Emma R. Hawley, all white teachers. In February, 1867, Miss Hawley'a 
department was organized into a district school, and supported by the ^Penn Fan, N» 
Y, Aid Society.** The above-named teachers were white, and the schools were supported 
in 1866-*67 by the New York branch of the Freedmen's Aid Commission, with an averaf^e 
attendance of nearly 250 scholars. 

CHURCHES AND SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

As the war advanced the contraband hamlet called "Petersburg,*' and already mentioned, 
became populous, at one period numbering some 1,500 people, with several hundred houses. 
They soon formed a Baptist church, and Rev. G. W. Parker, colored, who was teaching 
with Rev. C. Robinson in the ** Select Colored School,*' became tISeir pastor, and still con- 
tinues with them in that relation. In due time, as the church and society increased, the 
necessity for better accommodations became apparent, and a Methodist white church edifice, 
which had been left empty by the owners, many of whom had gone into the rebellion, was 
purchased for the very small sum of $3,000, their pastor going north and collecting funds 
for this object. Up to that time the Jacob's school-honse had been used for religions meet- 
ings, as well as for school purposes. Just as they were about to move into the church 
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bnildiDg^ they hod parchMed the school-honse was destroyed by ^ violent storm. This 
ebnreh, the Third Bflptist, (colored, ) is in a flourishing^ condition, and numbers 600 members. 
They Are now preparing to enlarge the building. The Sabbath school is very large, and, 
under the care of some half a dozen white persons of Christian benevolence, is one of the 
most interesting and effective educational institutions in Alexandria. The name of the place 
was changed wben Greneral Grant took command of the army from ** Petersburg " to ** Grant- 
ville," in honor of that event, the contrabands alleging that as Peter Grant, the founder of 
their settlement, was of the same name, in maliiug the change they would be *' killing two 
birds with one stone." 

Before the war there were but two colored churches in Alexandria, the ** First Baptist** 
and the **African Methodist Episcopal." They did not, however, have pastors of their own 
color, colored preachers being allowed to officiate only in the presence of a white minister or 
person detailed by him for that duty, and even in those cases the colored clergyman was 
not permitted to enter the pulpit. Rev. Philip Hamilton, a highly respected and well 
knovvn local preacbor of the Methodist church, was always subjected to t-his restraint. It 
was when on his way from Washington to Alexandria to preach in that church that Rev. 
Frost Pnllett was once arrested as a free negro, the laws of Virginia forbidding a free negro 
or mulatto coming into the State. 

There are now six churches of colored people in that city, the "African Methodist Epis- 
copal " and five Baptist churches. The " First Baptist church '* was organiaed more than 40 
years ago, and the pastor is Rev. B. F. Madden. The ** Second Baptist," or " Beulah 
church," waa organized in 18t)3 by Rev. C. Robinson, the present pastor. This people 
bought a loft and started their house, the pastor, like Mr. Parker, going north and gather- 
ing funds to complete the building. This church is large and flourishing. These two col- 
ored pastors, it has been seen, started the ** Select Colored School," in January 1, 1862, and 
they taught together till the '* Petersburg " church bought their new house. The *' Fourth 
Baptist," or ^^Shiloh" church, was organized about 1883, at '* Newton"— L'Ouveiture Hos* 
pital—the military hospital for colored soldiers, which was located in the yard of Price 
& Birch's old slave prison, used during the war as a prinon for deserters. The ancient 
sign ** Price, Birch & Co.," in dim characters, remained upon the front of the gloomy 
structure through the war ; the windows with their iron grates, the lofty brick enclosure, 
and every aspect of the throe-story spacious structure, suggesting the lacerated human hearts 
and bodies, the manacles, the chains, the auction-block, and all the manifold forms of 
anguish which such a shocking receptacle brings before every humane and reflecting mind. 
The pastor of the **Shiloh" church is Rev. Leland Warring, a colored man, who, like the 
others, was a teacher during the war. There is still another Baptist colored church, the 
** Zion Baptist," located in the vicinity of the railroad tunnel. These churches have each a 
flourishing Sabbath school, in which old and young unite in learning to read and in the 
study of the Bible. 

It should have been previously stated that the Sisters of Charity, about 45 years ago, 
maintained for some years a small but very excellent school for colored girls, at the same 
period in which they had a large boarding school for white girls, in the large brick build- 
ing then known as " The Old Brig,** on the corner of Duke and Fairfax streets, in Alex- 
andria. These Sisters also maintained a very large Sunday-school for colored children, in 
which they were instructed in spelling, reading, and in Christian doctrine. At this period 
the Friends also sustained a large Sunday-school in their meeting-house, in which refined 
women of prominent standing in the city were wont to teach the colored people, young and 
old, to spell and read and to write also, the Inst-mentiooed branch being little tolerated 
in a colored school at aiiy period in Virginia. In the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches 
the colored people were taught the catechism, rarely if ever to read at all. 

SCHOOLS IN OPERATION JANUARY 1, 1869. 

There are two colored school-houses in the city, six rooms in each ; the Pitt street house, 
finished in April, 1867, and the Alfred street house, finished in the following November. 
The lots upon which these houses stand were purchased by the colored people, in t1866. 
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They held public meetings to rouse their people to the importance of the subject; concen 
trsted their efforts, and raised the money in their poverty, paying $800 for the first lot, and 
about that sum for the other. The Freedmen's Bureau built the houses, which are very 
comfortable, and of a capacity each to seat 400 scholars; the estimated value of the Alfred 
street house and lot being $7,500; that of the other, $G,000. 

In the Alfred street building there are now (January, 1869) in operation five schools, under 
the following teachers: Miss E. D. Leonard, Massachusetts; Miss Maggio L. Silliman, Miss 
Jemima Silliman, and Miss Lydia Alcorn, Pennsylvania; and Miss Savira Wright, Massa- 
chusetts. The Misses Silliman and Miss Alcorn are supported by the Reformed Presbyterian 
mission, and the others by the New York branch of the A. F. U. Commission. 

In the Pitt street building there are also five schools, with five teachers and an assistant 
teacher, as follows: Miss M. £. Stmtton and Miss Fannie A. Morgan, Connecticut; Miss 
Rosetta A. Coit, Ne^^ York; Miss Mary £. Perkins; Miss Laura V. Phenix and Miss Mary 
M. Nickens, the latter a colored teacher. These 10 schools have an average attendance of 
about 420 scholars, with 500 or more names on the rolls. In the two private schools there 
are 170 more, making 670 registered scholars. Rev. C. Robinson*s school numbers 100; 
Miss Sarah A. Gray*B about 70. Miss Gray and the other colored female t«acher8 mentioned 
above were bom and brought up in Alexandria ; the former, however, received her thorough 
education at the Baltimore Convent. 

Rev. Richard Miles and his daughter have recently opened a school a few miles south of 
Alexandria, and about a mile from "Camp Distribution," a place well known during the 
years of the war, and where now there is a settlement of colored people, who are trying to 
support themselves by renting and tilling small pieces of land, varying in extent from five 
to 50 acres. Some of the scholars In Mr. J^iiles's school come a distance of three miles. 

SUMMARY. 



Scholan. 
Scholars registered, September, 1861, 

to December 31, 1864 3,732 

Average attendance, December, 1 864. 1 , 646 
Scholars registered, January to June, 

1865 1,643 

Average attendance, June, 1865 1, 036 

Scholars registered, January, 1866 .. 2, 215 



ScbolaxB. 
Average attendance, January, 1866. . 1, .'>94 
Scholars registered, Januaiy, 1867 .. 
Average attendance, January, 1867.. 
Scholars registered, January, 1868 .. 
Average attendance, January, 1868.. 
Scholars registered, January, 1869 .. 
Average attendanco, January, 1869.. 



975 

645 

1,086 

835 

777 
608 



Colored population of Alexandriaf 1865. 



Children 1 4 years old and under 2, 635 

Children over 14 and under 20 1,144 

Total colored population 7, 763 



Slaves before the war 5,050 

Free before the war 2,713 

Mulattoes 3,831 



Number able to read 1,734 1 Blacks 3,932 

REMARKS. 

The above summary shows some falling off of numbers in the last two years. This is to be 
attributed in part to the improvement of the schools, the inferior ones being absorbed in the 
larger and better, and also to the moving away of many contrabands, who at first crowded 
in great numbers to Alexandria from the northern part of the State. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that the indefatigable labors of the various relief societies in gathering the 
children into the schools are sadly missed, and that at present the average attendance should 
be larger, and the school accommodations much increased. The Freedmen's Bureau has 
been and still is of great service, but this will soon be withdrawn ;*knd with no public school 
system in the city or the State, and in the midst of a population where hardly a single resi- 
dent has the least sympathy with any work for the elevation of the colored race, and where 
most are strongly and even bitterly opposed to such effoits, the prospect for this unfoitunate 
class is far from encouraging. 

The Friends in Alexandria who maintained their allegiance to the Union were among the 
most cfiectivc workers iu the cause of colored schools, joining hands heartily with their 
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brethren from the north. It is, however, a remarkable fact that the only case in which the 
great body of the Friends connected with any Friends' meeting in the country supported the 
rebellion, was that at Alexandria. Most of them went south, and the meeting was broken 
np. This shows how extreme was the disloyalty which reigned in that city. 

llr. Newton, already referred to as the efficient superintendent in 1865-*66 of the Wash- 
ington and Georgetown schools, under the care of the New York and Pennsylyania freed- 
men*s relief societies, took, for a time, a general supervision of the schools at Alexandria, at 
the request of the different benevolent associations. At that time semi-monthly meetings ot 
all the teachers were held alternately in Washington and Alexandria, there often being as 
many as 125 present. These gatherings, or conferences, were productive of great good. 
This association of teachers was quite distinct from the ** Volunteer association," so called, 
already noticed. 

Most of the teachers now employed have been in the arduous work for years, and it is 
only those able to endure the severest toil who have not broken down under it. The very 
great number of young women who have come here with faith, fortitude, and health, and 
broken down, is well known to those who have been familiar with these schools, and shows 
that it has been a self-sacrificing field of labor. It is certain, also, that abler, better- 
educated, and more refined young women never entered into any benevolent enterprise than 
those who have given such signal success to this great educational undertaking in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and vicinity. The schools and teachers of Alexandria are substantially the 
same in character as those of Washington and Georgetown, and the remarks of a general 
nature already made apply equally to them. The scholars are about as well advanced and 
show the same aptitude and zeal in the one city as in the others. 

As has been st&ted, the first three schools organized in Alexandria for colored instruction, 
after the war opened, were taught by colored persons. Colored schools in any form were 
sufficiently odious to the mass of the old white residents of that city ; but when the northern 
white men and women entered upon the work the bitterness was very intense. When Rev. 
N. K. Crow with his band of associates went there to open their school, in November, 1863, 
no white ftunily in the dty would give them food or lodging. They found a home, however, 
with an excellent old colored man, H. H. Arnold, now more than 80 years old, but smart as an 
ordinary man at 50, who had seen General Washington in 1799 at Christ church in that city, 
and was raised in the Scott family, in Dinwiddle county. Being of Indian extraction on his 
mother's side, he was free-bom. Arnold was the body-servant of Lieutenant General Scott 
for thirty-seven years, from 1811 to the close of the Mexican war, and he describes many a 
Tough-and-tumble scuffle they had together when boys on the fiimily plantation. This 
reminds one of the story told of Richard Henry Lee, in the memoir by his grandson: 
"Knowing he was to be sent to England, [to be educated,] it was his custom to make a 
stent negro boy fight with him every day. To his angry father's question, * What pleasure 
can yon find in such rough sport?' the son replied : *I shall shortly have to box with tbe 
English boys, and I do not wish to be beaten by them.' " Arnold being in New York city 
at the time of the riots of 1863, was protected in General Scott's house, and was the only 
colored man that followed the remains of this great soldier to their last resting place. 

Mr. Crow's school was persecuted, and the children often stoned by the white children; 
and every form of contempt was visited upon the refined and cultivated teachers by the white 
parents. This animosity has gradually abated, but still largely pervades the society, espe- 
cially in the ranks of the impoverished classes of the aristocracy, who are smarting under 
the loss of wealth in human fonls and bodies. In January, 1865, Miss Caroline W. Moore 
could find no decent white family who would receive her, and the colored people were too 
poor to furnish her proper accommodations ; and she with her assistant, Miss R. S. Capron, 
were for some time compelled to board in Wa?hington. It was her school that was ccin- 
plained of as a nuisance, though an exceedingly well-conducted institution. She presenf.<:d 
her case to the mayor in person, and he discreetly dismissed the complaiiU. 
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THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY AND LABORS OF DR. PIERSON. 

Since the main portion of this report was wiitten, fuller information has come to onr 
hands inrej^ard to the important initiatory and pioneer work among thefreedmen hy Key. Dr. 
H. W. Pierson, acting as agent of the American Tract Society. The several schools organized 
by him were not only the foundation of all that was afterward accomplished, but the work 
was without precedent, the field an untried one, and formidable obstacles presented themselves 
at the outset, in tht melancholy physical and mental condition of the freedmen themselves, 
in a public sentiment, strong and fierce, opposed to their enlightenment, and in the black 
code of the District, kt that time in full force and bristling with enactments in hostile array 
against such a benevolent and Christian work. 

The opening 'of the war at once drew the attention of the whole north to the rapid release 
of the slaves from bondage, wherever our troops reached slave soil, and as quickly the great 
question arose, What shall be done for them 7 At this juncture it was inevitable that many 
eyes should be turned to the Tract Society, with its complete organization and ample resources, 
and appeals were poured in on every side that it would move in this work. Dr. Pierson 
baa resided many years at the south, as the Tract Society's superintendent of colportagc in 
Virginia, as agent of the American Bible Society in Kentucky, and as President of Cum- 
berland College, in that State. On gmduating at the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York city, in 1848, Dr. Pierson was appointed by the American Board of Foreign Missions 
as missionary to Africa, but partial loss of health, owing to a disease of the lunpi, pre- 
vented him from going. The following winter he went to Hayti as agent for the Bible Soci- 
ety. He may be truly called the life-long friend of the colored race, and in many other 
ways than those above lefcrred to has ho labored in their behalf in most of the southern 
States. To many Dr. Pierson is known as the author of a valuable work on the private life 
of Jefferson, the substance of which formed the subject of lectures delivered by him before 
the New York Historical Society and the Smithsonian Institute. On leaving Kentucky in 
1861, he was so impressed by the wonderful opening offered to philanthropic men and women 
for effectually reaching the poor slaves with the means of instruction, and was so convinced 
that it was the duty of the Tract Society to enter energetically upon the work, that he pro- 
ceeded to New York and communicated personally with the secretaries upon the subject. He 
then went to Washington, and was introduced to Hon. Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, by Rev. J. C. Smith, of Washington, so well known for his devotion to the 
best interests of the colored population of the District, a devotion wisely directed and fear- 
lessly shown through those many years when obloquy, persecution, and dan^r attended it. 
Dr. Pierson was cordially received by Secretary Chase, and, after several interviews with 
him OS to the best method of organizing a plan for educating and aiding the freedmen, he 
was introduced by him to Mr. £. L. Pierce, of Boston, who had already been sent south by 
the government to make investigations in regard to the condition of the colored people within 
our lines, and had just arrived in the city. Mr. Chase desired them to confer very fully on 
the subject, and Dr. Pierson presented his plan of sending to the freedmen teaching colpor- 
teurSf which was cordially approved by Mr. Pierce. In a letter written soon after, Dr. Piersou 
says: *'I was very anxious that the American Tract Society should embark in this work, 
as my former connection with the society mado me fully aware of its great facilities for usefuli* 
ness io its buildings, presses, and organization. I dad been so absorbed in my own labors 
that I had taken no part in the discussion and excitements that it had passed through on the 
slavery question, but I knew that. its receipts had fallen off about $100,000 on account of 
the withdrawal of those who had disapproved of its course on this subject. In my free con- 
versations with the secretaries, I told them that they could in no way secure the sympathy 
of the warm friends they had lost as by entering upon educational and religious labors among 
the colored people." 

It may be stated here that early in the winter of l8Gl-*62, a plan was under consideration 
among many prominent and wealthy philanthropic and Christian men in New York to organ- 
ize a National Society whose leading object it should be to establish schools among the 
freedmen, as no efScient society then existing seemed prepared to take up the work. One 
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fcatare of this plan was to enlist, as far as possible, the services of the army chaplains and 
soldiers, at such points as was practicable. 

February 6, 1862, Rev, Dr. Smith wrote Dr. Pierson as follows : "Last evening I had a 
talk with Secretary Chase at his house. I found him much interested about the contrabands 
and he wants to do something effectively with and for them, and at once, somethiug that will 
unite different denominations and benevolent men in a society or association like to thc$ Amer^ 
lean Tract Society, with auxiliaries in other cities. The object will be to furnish teachers 
for the contrabands, have schools, and in every way seek to elevate them, * for ' said the 
Secretary, ' whatever may be the political results of our present troubles, these contrabands 
will be on another footing than heretofore.' He says immediatt steps ought to be taken, and 
he will co-operate in every way possible in the enterprise. The heart of Mr. Chase is in the 
thing. I told him yon were the man to execute the whole business, and he has read your 
two letters. There are no funds of the government that can be used, but the power of the 
government can be had, and will be, if the work can go on. Wo do not want books and 
tracts so much as we want men to go and be with the contrabands. Do see as many men 
88 you can. The whole work is simple and ought to be pushed now. Secretary Chase 
attaches all importance to it, and will give it his full and noble aid." 

Early in the winter the Tract Society as well as the Bible Society donated their publica-^ 
lions for the use of the freedmen, and the former society prepared several tracts for their 
special needs. The Secretary, Mr. Eastman, wrote under date of Febrnary 6, 1862, to Bev. Dr. 
Smith, as follows: 

''My Dear Sir: Dr. Pierson has showed us your letter to him and we had an interview 
with him last evening. All I can say now is that we are deeply interested in the subject 
and are ready to do whatever we can to serve and promote the general object as we under- 
stand it. We have not, however, any plan fully matured, but will confer further on the 
subject In the mean time I would say that in addition to our Tract Primer and Infant 
Primer, of which with other publications wo have already sent the amount of 100,000 pages 
to Fortress Monroo and Port Royal especially for the colored people, we have now in press 
24 small tracts in Iarg;e type, which we have got up on purpose for them. Thes^ will be 
ready in a week. We shall add to the number as the work goes on. We cannot now tell 
all that we can do, but you will hear from us again in a few days." 

Later in February Dr. Pierson addressed to the Tract Society the following letter : 

"New York. February 25, 1862. 

'* Gentlemen : I enclose herewith a letter written by myself to Mr. Edward Xj. Pierce, 
special agent of the Treasury Department, and his reply. It has seemed to me that a great * 
door and effectual is here opened for the beneficent labors of your society. I am aware that 
the labors required are somewhat different in character, though not in spirit, from those that 
have been for years performed by your colporteurs in the moral wastes of every part of 
the country.^ 

'* You are aware that the American Sabbath School Union has just published a 'Bible 
Header,* composed exclusively of selections from the Bible, accompanied with a series of 
eards embracing the most recent and philosophical improvemenL<c in the work of imparting 
elementary instruction, and so arranged that groups of a hundred or more can be taught in 
concert to read much more rapidly than by former systems. Dr. Packard informs me 
that he thinks that, as a rule, adults can be taught to read the Bible by this system in a 
month. Moreover, the Reader is so arranged that by the time it has been mastered the pupil 
will be thoroughly informed as to the essential truths of our holy religion. I desire you to 
bring this whole matter before your comml.-ce and inform me as to these two points : First, 
Can your society superadd to its work that of teaching the contrabands to read the word of 
God ? Second, Will you commission colporteurs for this work ? If you give me an affirm- 
ative answer to these questions I will commufiicate further with the government agents, to 
whom this work has been intrusted. From my extended travel in the southern States, and 
residence there for many years, I feel a very deep interest in their welfare. A great educa- 
tional and religious work, in the providence of God, is now thrown upon the great Christian 
heart of the country, and it seems to me that your society is called upon^p enter _upon it, 
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but of that jpn must be the jnrl^. Pardon me if, in my intense soUcitnde for these children 
of our common Father, so many ibousauOs of whom have heard from my lips the mf'-ssage 
of salvation, I charge you to consider this matter prayerfully and maturely, and that yon 
act upon it in view of the account you must render to Him who has said * inasmuch aa yon 
have done it unto one of the least of these jon have dnne it unto me.* " 

On the 28th of February Dr. Pierson was commissioned by the Tract Society to visit Wash- 
ington and other points for the purpose of establishing schools for the frcedmen, and ropt»rt 
to them further openings for similar operations. In a letter he thus briefly sketches his first 
experience after arrivi ng in Washington : 

**I soon learned that most of the contrabands who had passed through our lines and 
reached the city were dissembled at the navy yard and in a building in Duff Green's row, 
near the Capitol. March 14, I visited Commodore Dahlgren, then in command at the navy 
yard, and presented a letter of introduction from Rev. J. C. Smith, stating my object and 
office. He received me most cordially, and indorsed my letter with these few but hearty 
words: * The commandant says certfiinly.* He then directed Lieutenant Parker to send 
mo whatever aid I desired. I told him I only wished to have the chapel opened and lighted, 
and all the contrabands in the yard notified to meet me there at 7 o'clock that evening. At 
the appointed hour I found a dusky group, such as I had seen on hundreds of plantations, 
awaiting my arrival and most anxious to enjoy the richest of all the privileges secured to 
them by their new*found freedom. It was a moment of indescribable interest — a pivots;! 
point in their history as well as my own. At any previous period of our history such a 
meeting on any of the plantations from which they had escaped would have been criminal 
in the highest degree. I had myself seen a poor Irishman in the bands of the shoriff, who 
told me his prisoner had been convicted of teaching negroes to read, and he was taking him 
to Richmond to serve out the years in the penitentiary, for which he had been sentenced. 
Now I had no fear of the penitentiary, nor they of * stripes well laid on.' My method of 
teaching was very simple, and the same in all the schools subsequently established, and in- 
tended expressly for adults. I began with the first verse of the Bible, printed on a card in 
letters S9 large that all could easily see it, and hung upon the wall. Without attempting to 
teach or even name the letters, I began with the words, requiring them to repeat each in con- 
cert several times, until well distinguished from the others, and in this way a short verse was 
learned in half an hour. With this * word method,' instruction in the letters and in spelling 
was afterwards combined. At the navy yard Master C. V. Morris and his wife and daughter 
took tho deepest interest in my labors, and rendered valuable aid in teaching. I called also on 
Mrs. Attorney General Bates, Mrs. Senator Trumbull, Mrs. Senator Grimes, and many other 
ladies of like social position, and received from them all assurances of sympathy, and from 
many personal co-operation in the work. As the work assumed larger proportions and 
the old slave laws were unrepealed, I thought it best to secure military protection. On 
receiving Mr. Shearer's commission from the Tract Society, I called upon Brigadier General 
James 8. Wadsworth, military governor of the District, accompanied by Rev." J. C. Smith. 
He received us most kindly, and listened with the deepest interest and sympathy to our expla- 
nations of the routine of the work. I then handed him Mr. Shearer's commb&ion, and 
requested him to place upon it such military indorsement as he judged best. He took it 
and wrote, as nearly as I can remember, *The beaier is authorized to visit, instruct, and 
advise the colored people in this District, under the military protection of the government.* 
This paper secured access to all prisons, jails, camps, &c., in the District, and was of the 
greatest value in the prosecution of the work. 

*'0n Sunday, March 30, I lectured in the Ebenezer church, (colored,) Georgetown, ex- 
plained the nature of the work, and gave notice that I would meet them on an evening in 
the latter part of the week to organize a school. On Thursday, April 3, a statement ap- 
peared in the Star, that, in consequence of a report in circulation in Georgetown that a po- 
litical lecture would be delivered to the colored people in that church on Wednesday evening, 
'considerable excitement resulted, and thieais were made to lynch the lecturer,' and thatuu 
that evening a large crowd of whites had gathered in a menacing attitude about the church. 
Also learning from private sources that a large number of young men had organized to 
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break np such a meeting, I applied to the mayor and directed his attention to the article. 
He b%d seen it. I told him the nature of the work I wa^ doing, and that I had called 
entirely out of regard to him and the foolish yoang men who had not comprehended th^ 
change that had taken place since the war began. I showed him the above paper indorsed 
by General Wadsworth, and assured him that if necessary I should call on the military for 
protection. I then mdde a similar visit to the chief of police. They both assured me that I 
would not be molested, and I was not. 

" I have labored, as you know, not a little in the moral wastes of the land, and have seen 
many tears of gratitude and heard many thanks, but I have never seen anything that would 
be compared to the eagerness of these people to learn to read the word of God, or their grat 
itude for my labors in their behalf. One gray-headed old woman said, * I never expected 
to live to see this--to read the blessed Bible. God is as good as His word, sisters ; God is 
as good as His word. Hain't He told us He would sanctify us by His spitit and His word 7 
We have felt His spirit right in here (laying her hand upon her heart) a long time, and now 
He has sent this man here to teach us, and ain't His word coming right along 7* " * 

BANNEKER, THE ASTRONOMER. 

Benjamin Baxmeker, the celebrated black astronomer and mechanician, was bom near the 
Tillage of Ellicott*8 Mills, Maryland, in 1732. His father was a native African, and his 
mother the child of native Africans. His mother was free at her marriage, and soon pur- 
chased her husband's freedom. She was a Morton, a family noted for intelligence. Prior 
to 1809 free people of color voted in Maryland, and it was one of that family, Greenbury 
Morton, who, not knowing the law of that year restricting the right of voting to whites, 
made the &mous impassioned speech to the crowd at the polls when his vote was refused. 
Benjamin Banneker worked npon his father's farm. When nearly a man grown he went to 
an obscure and distant country school, learning to read and write aqd to cipher as far as 
Double Position. He had great inventive powers, and made a clock from the instruction he 
obtained from seeing a watch. He was also a profound and accurate observer of nature, 
men, and things. In 1787 George EUicott, a gentleman of education, furnished him some 
^orks of the higher clasa on mathematics and astronomy, which he devoured with avidity, 
and which opened a new world to him. Astronomy was henceforth his absorbing study. 
He lived alone in the cabin upon the farm which his parents, who were dead, had left him, 
and was never married. In 1791 he made an almanac, which was published in Baltimore, 
and the publication being continued annually till he died in 1804, at 72 years of age. Ben- 
jamin H. Eilicott, of Baltimore, took great interest in this remarkable man, and some quarter 
of a century ago gathered up the fragments of his history, which were embraced with other 
facta in regard to him in a memoir, prepared and read by John H. B. Latrobe, esq., 
before the Maryland Historical Society. Banneker sent the manuscript, in his own hand- 
writing, of his first almanac to Thomas Jefferson in 1791, with a long and manly letter, to 
which Mr. Jefferson made prompt and kind reply, thanking him for the letter and almanac, 
and added " Nobody wishes i^ore than I do to see such proofs as you exhibit that nature has 
given to our black brethren talents equal to those of the other colors of men, and that the ap- 
pearance of a want of them is owing only to ^he degraded condition of their existence both 
in Africa and America," concluding as follows : **J[ have taken the liberty of sending your 
atlnrmnAP. to Mousiour do Condorcot, secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and mem- 
ber of the Philanthropic Society, because I consider it a document to which your whole color 
had a right for their justification against the doubts which have been entertained of them." It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Jefferson calls the colored people "our black brethren ;" elsewhere in 
his writings he calla them fellow-citizens. This almanac was extensively circulated through 
the middle and southern States, and its calculations were so exact and thorough as to excite 
the attention and admiration of the philosophic and scientific classes throughout Europe, 
especially Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce, and their coadjutors, who produced the work in the British 
Parliament as an argument in favor of the abolition of slavery and the cultivation of the black 
race. Banneker was buried near Ellicott's Mills, and a few years ago the colored people 
honored themselves in raising a monument there to the memory of his great genius and fine 
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In tho interesting debate in the Senate in March, 1864, on Mr.- Samner's amendment to 
the bill incorporating the Metropolitan railroad, (Washington city,) providing that tLere 
should be no exclusion of any person from tho cars of said road, Mr. Eeverdj JobnsOn, in 
his reply to Senator Saul^bury 's depreciation of the colored race, referred to Banneker in the 
following words : "Many of tbose born free have become superior men. One of them was 
employed in Maryland in surveying several of our boundary lines — Mason and Dixon^s 
particularly — and some of the calculations made on that occasion, astronomical as well as 
mathematical in the higher sense, were made by a black Maryland man who had been a 
Blave." 

A SABBATH SCHOOL IN GEORGETOWN. 

Since closing the earlier period of this history it has been discovered that a colored Sab- 
bath school was established in the old Lancaster school-house in Georgetown as early aa 
1816, aid was continued many years. Mr. Joseph Searle was the superintendent of the male 
departmenf, and his sister, Miss Ann Searle, of the female, both being at that time teachers in 
a seminary in the (;ity. Tho various Protestant churches sent teachers to aid in the humane 
work, and among those specially interested were Francis S. Key, Captain Thomas Brown, 
John McDaniel, Robert Ober, Daniel Kurtz, and a large number of excellent ladies. Francis 
S. Key not only taught in the school, but often made formal addresses to the scholars. 

THE AFRICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

A society under the above title was organized December 28, 1829, by friends of the colored 
race in Washington and Georgetown. In the words of the constitution, its objoct was " to 
afford to persons of color destined to Africa such an education in letters, agriculture, and the 
mechanic arts as may best qualify them for usefulness and influence in Africa.** The inten- 
tion was to establish an institution for the above purpose. A house in Washington, near the 
Georgetown bridge, was rented, and a slaveholder in the vicinity offered the free use of a farm 
for practical instruction in agriculture, and for aiding in the support of the institution. Mr. 
Isaac Orr, a graduate of Yale College of the class of 1818, at that time connected with the 
Colonization Society, was appointed secretary, with authority to collect funds and organize 
the school. In the Columbia Gazette, published at Georgetown, and in the National Intel* 
ligencer of July 3, 1830, it was announced that the society would open their institution 
September 1 ; the sum of $500 being sufficient to establish a scholarship. Among the man* 
agers were Kev. Walter Colton, chaplain in the navy, and Bev. R. B. Gurley, still a resident 
of Washington ; but notwithstanding the high character of those originating this organization, 
and notwithstanding its wise provisions which could not fail to moot the approval of practical 
and sensible men, such was the prevailing sentiment of that time — the gloomiest period for 
the colored people in all their history — that the society failed to obtain funds sufficient for a 
permanent basis of operations. The following extract from the address of the managers 
shows the character of the enterprise and certain phases of public opinion : ** It is the de- 
sign of the society to train up the youth intrusted to them from childhood ; to subject them 
to a steady, mild, and salutary discipline ; to exercise toward them a kind and parental care* 
guarding them against the approach of every insidious and hurtful influence ; to give them 
an intimate acquaintance with agriculture or some one of the mechanic arts ; to endow them 
with virtuous, generous, and honorable sentiments ; in fine, to form the whole character and 
render it, as far as possible, such as will qualify them to become pioneers in the renovation 
of Africa. In most of the slave States it is a prevailing sentiment that it is not safe to fur- 
nish slaves with the means of instruction. Much as we lament the reasons of this sentiment 
and tho apparent necessity of keeping a single fellow-creature in ignorance, we willingly 
leave to others the consideration and the remedy for this evil, in view of the overwhelming 
magnitude of the remaining objects before us. But it is well known that very many masters 
are desirous to liberate their slaves in ^uch a way as to improve their condition, and we are 
confident that such masters will rejoice to find the means by which those slaves may be edn< 
cated by themselves without the danger of exerting an unfavorable influence around them ; and 
instead of creating disquiet in the country, may carry peaceand joy to Africa.** 
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CONCLUSION. 

The inTestigatiun recorded in the foregoing docnment Viui undertaken with a most 
inadequate estimate of its magnitude, though the writer had for some years been uncommonly 
conversant with educational matters in the District, and deeply interested in the colored 
schools. The subject expanded in materials and in importance as the research was pursued, 
till what was expected at the beginning to fill but a few pages had swelled into a volume. 
The work was prosecuted in the belief that everything which the colored neople have 
attempted and accomplished for themselves in mental and social improvement in this seat of 
empire was worth rescuing from oblivloui and that such a chapter would be a contribution 
to the educational history of the country, peculiarly instructive at this time. It is quite 
certain that the most of what is gathered into these pages from the first half century of the 
District would have never been rescued from the past under any other auspices, and from 
the original, novel, and instructive nature of its character, it has been deemed best to go 
with much minuteness into details. There is an almost tragic pathos running through the 
tale of the patient sufferings and sacrifices which these humble and dutiful people have 
experienced, through so many years of oppression, in their struggles for knowledge. 

The facts embraced in the foregoiug report have been gathei-ed with an amount of labor 
that can be adequately estimated only by those who have toiled in a similar field of 
research. Prior to the rebellion the education of this proscribed and degraded race 
was held in scorn and derision by the controlling public sentiment of this District, as in the 
country at large, and* schools for the colored people rarely found the slightest record in tho 
columns of the press. Afler a thorough examination of tho various journals published in tho 
District daring the first half century of its history, the first reference to any school that 
can be found is in^ an article on the city of Washiiigton published in the National Intel- 
ligencer Aiig^t 3, 1816, in which it is stated that "a Sunday school for the blacks has 
been rocenily established, which is well atteoded, and promises great benefit to this neglected 
part of our species, both in informing their minds and amending their morals." This journal 
was the only one of established chaiacter that alluded in any way to these schools, and a 
careful examination of its files from 1800 to 1850 has disclosed only the two or three notices 
already refened to. The remarkable advertisement found in the volume for 1818 of the free 
colored school on Capitol Hill was a striking fact in itself considered, but was otherwise of 
the greatest value in this work, because the names of the seven colored men subscribed to 
the document pomted to the sources from which was procured much of the authentic informa- 
tion pertaining to tho first quarter of a century of the District. In this almost total absence 
of written information it was fortunate to find in the memories of the colored people a won- 
derful accuracy and completeness of recollection of almost everything pertaining to their 
schools. In the intercourse with this population whjch these researches have occasioned, 
this fact bas been a subject, of perpetual observation. The aged men and women, eyea 
though unable to read a syllable, have almost always been found to know something 
concerning the colored schools and their teachers. The persecutions which perpetually 
asfeailed their schools, and the sacrifices which they so devotedly made for them, seem to 
have fastened the history of them, with astonishing clearness and precision, in their minds, 
such as is surely not found among the educated white population pertaining to the white 
schools of the same period. Another interesting fact is not imippropriate in this connection. 
There are undoubtedly more colored people of the District of the class free before the 
war, who own their homes, than are found in proportion to their numbers among the mid- 
dling classes of the white population. There are also to be found in a multitude of these 
humble colored homes the same refinements as are found in the comfortable and intelligent 
white family circles. These interesting developments disclosed in every direction in the 
preparation of this work have stimulated prolonged research, and made what had other- 
wise been a wearisome task a most agreeable occupation. 

Statesmen and thoughtful public men will discover in these pages facts which put to flight 
a class of ethnological ideas.that have been woven by philosophers into unnumbered volumes 
of vain theories. The great and imposing truth that the colored race has been for nearly 
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seventy yean on a grand trial of their capacity to rise in the scale of human intelligence, 
such as has not elsewhere in the ];»istory of the world been granted them, seems to have entirely 
escaped observation. If these records are, as they are confidently believed to be, substantially 
accurate in all their details, the capabilities of the colored iUce to rise to superior mental and 
social elevation, and that too under the most appalling disabihties and discouragements, is 
illustrated on a conspicuous theatre, and with a completeness that cannot be shaken by any 
cavil or conjecture. 

There is aicolored woman in Washington, known and respected for her sterling goodness 
and remarkable sense, more than half a century a resident of the city, who relates that she 
used often to see Jefferson during his presidency, in the family of Monroe, in which ahe was 
brought up, near Charlottesville, Virginia ; that on one occasion, whiie attending the children 
in the hall, she heard Jefferson say to Monroe that "he believed the colored race had as much 
. native sense as the whites , that they ought to be educated and freed at the age of 21, and that 
if some4>lan of this kind should not be adopted, they woul^ in time become self-enlight- 
ened, in spite of every oppression assert their liberties, and deluge the south in blood;" 
to which Mr. Monroe, rising from his seat, with both hands uplifted, exclaimed, "My God, 
Mr. Jefferson, how can you believe such things ?" This declaration imputed to Jefferson is 
well substantiated, as it not only comes from a truthful witness, but is in fall accordance 
with the views that he has amply left on record in his writings. In his celebrated letter to 
Banneker, the black mathematician and astronomer of Maryland, in elevated and feeling 
language he expressed to this wonderful, self-taught negro his deep thankfulness for the 
indisputable evidence which the productions of his genius had furnished, ** that nature has 
given to our black brethren talents equal to those of the other colors of men ;" and, in apology 
for the liberty hh had taken in transmitting to the President of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences the manuscript copy of his first almanac he had sent to the philanthropic statesman 
as a testimony to the capabilities of his enslaved race, Jefferson went oh to say that he had 
forwarded the remarkable production to that great representative body in the world of letters 
as an evidence of the intellectual powers of the black man, to which the whole colored race 
had *' a right for their justification against the doubts which have been raised against them." 
With like ideas may this simple story of patient endurance and of triumph in calamities 
be submitted to the American people and mankind in vindication of the faith reposed by 
many good men in the capacity for self-government of a long down-trodden and despised 
portion of the human family. 

The history of these schools, subsequent to the breaking out of the rebellion, records the most 
remarkable efforts of disinterested contributions, both in money and in labor, which are to 
be found in the annals of Christian and patriotic beneficence. The duty of providing for the 
moral and intellectual enlightenment of a class of people who had been kept hitherto in pro- 
found ignorance, directly or indirectly, by the laws and prejudices of the country, pervaded 
the entire northern mind and heart 

No pains have been spared to ascertain the fields of labor occupied by different anocia- 
tions, and the schools taught by 'different individuals ; but no record can fully describe the 
self-sacrifice and zeal of that band of noble, refined, and cultivated women who devoted 
themselves to the education of this neglected class, many of whom fell, as truly martyrs to 
their patriotic labors as those who perished on the battle field ; and not a few of whom are 
still suffering in their own homes as great a deprivation from the loss of health in this ser- 
vice, as those who will bear to their graves bodies mutilated by the missiles of war. 

All of which, with many thanks for your personal and official co-operation in this inves- 
tigation, is respectfully submitted. 

M. B. GOODWIN. 

To Hon. HcNRT Barnard, 

Commissioner of Education. 

To this exhaustive account of the past and presftnt condition of schools for the colored people 
In the District of Columbia, by 3Ir. Goodwiu, we add a comprehensire snrvoy of the lejyal status of 
this portion of the population in respect to schools and education in the several States.— H. B. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF THE COLORED POPULATION IN EESPECT 
TO SCHOOLS AKD EDUCATION. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBU. 

The only ftntfaority to restrain and Hmit the conduct and priyileges of any class of the 
population in the District is to be found in the charters granted to the municipal corporations 
and the laws of Maryland and Virginia. Alexandria received its charter originally from 
Virginia, and Georgetown from Maryland, while Washington was originally incorporated by 
Congress. The act of Congress of July 16, 1790, establishing the seat of goyernment in this 
District, provided *' that the operation of the laws of the State within such District shall not be 
affected by this acceptance until the time fixed for the removal of the seat of government, and 
until Congress shall otherwise by law provide;** and under the act of February 27, 1801, the 
laws of Virginia and Maryland, as they existed at that date, were continued in full force and 
effect. In order to understand the condition in which the colored classes were lawfully held 
in the District during the existence of slavery, or for any period, it is necessary to know the 
powers existing in the charters of those cities under the State laws at the date last specified, 
and also the additional enlargements and curtailments of powers subsequently enacted by 
Congress. Soma account of these codes, so far as they pertain especially to education, is 
also essential to a just estimate of the fortitude with which the colorea people have struggled 
through the long period of darkness over which this history extends. 

The first settlers of both Maryland and Virginia evidently entertained the idea that a 
Christian could not b^ a slave. In "Plantation Laws, London, 1705,** a law of 1692 in 
Maryland is cited as follows : 

** Where any negro or slave, being in bondage, is or shall become a Christian and receive 
the sacrament of baptism, the same shall not, nor ought to be, deemed, adjudged, or con- 
strued to be a manumission or freeing of any such negro or slave, or his or her issue, from 
their servitude or bondage, but that, notwithstanding, they shall at all times hereafter be and 
remain in servitude and bondage as they were before baptism, any opinion or matter to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.'* 

In 1715 the proviuon was embodied in a new act with a preamble, and this is the first act 
found in full in Bacon's Laws, the titles only of the previous laws being given. The act of 
the Maryland assembly of 1715 declares : 

**Sec. 23. And forasmuch as many people have neglected to baptize their negroes, or. 
suffer them to be baptized, in a vain apprehension that negroes by receiving the sacrament 
of baptism are manumitted and set free : £« it htreby furihtr declared and enacted inland witk 
tke autAoritjft advice, and consent aforesaid, That no negro or negroes by receiving the holy 
sacrament of baptism is hereby manumitted or set free, nor hath any right or title to freedom 
or manumission more than he or they had before, any lata or usage or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding." 

In section 36, acts of the '^Qrginia assembly of 1705« is the following clause: "And also 
it is hereby enacted and declared that baptism of slaves doth not exempt them from bondage.** 
And in 1733 the law was re-enacted in this explicit language : 

** Whereas some doubts have arisen whether children that are slaves by birth, and, by the 
charity and piety of their owners, made partakefs of the blessed sacrament of baptisme, 
shoold by vertue of their baptisme be made firee : It is enacted and declared by this grand 
assemUg and the auihority thereof, That the conferring of baptisme doth not alter the condition 
of the person as to his bondage or ffreedom ; that diverse masters, ffreed from this doubt, 
may mure carefully endeavour the propagation of Christianity by permitting children, though 
slaves, or those of greater growth, if capable, to be admitted to the sacrament." 

In South Carolina there was a law enacted to the same effect in 1712, in which it is 
curiously declared " lawful for a negro or Indian slave, or any otlfbr slave or slaves what- 
soever, to receive and profess the Christian faith, and to be therein baptized," and that thereby 
no slave should be deemed manumitted. 

The origin of this singular legislation in Virginia must have arisen from a prevailing 
apprehension in the public mind upon the subject at that time, 1667 ; but the enactments of 
Maryland and South Carolina undoubtedly had, as their immediate producing cause, two 
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judicial iDTestigations which occnrred in England in 1G86~ 87, a short time prior to these 
enactments. One of these cases, reported in 3 Modem Reports, 120-1, is thus stated : 

'* Sir Thomas Grantham bought a monster in the Indies, which was a man of that countrj, 
nvho had the perfect shape of a child growing out of his breast, as an excrescency, all but the 
head. This man he brought hither (to England) and exposed to the sight of the people for 
profit. The Indian turns Christian and was baptized, and was detained from his master, who 
brought a homine repUquiando, (a writ by which his title to retain the man as property might 
be legally tested.") 

How this case was ultimately disposed of does not appear. In 1696 the question whether 
the baptism of a ntigro slave, without the permit or consent of his master, emancipated the 
fllavc, was argued with great research and learning before the KiDg*s Bench. In this instance 
a mis<ynception of the form of action required prevented any decision upon the merits of the 
case, the matter being :hus in both actions left in doubt. The argument of the counsel for 
the defendant in this latter case is ingenious and curious : 

** Being baptized according to the use of the church," says the counsel, '* he, the slave, is 
thereby made a Christian, and Christianity is inconsistent with slavery. And this was allowed 
even in the time when the popish religion was established, as appears by Littleton ; for in 
those days if a villain had entered into religion, and was professed, as they called it, the 
lord could not seize him, and the reason there given is, because he was dead in law, and if 
the lord might take him out of his cloister, then he could not live according to his religion. 
The like reason may now be given for baptism being incorporated into the laws of the land ; 
if the duties which arise thereby cannot be performed in a state of servitude, the baptism 
must be a manumission. That such duties cannot be performed is plain, for the persons 
baptized are to be confirmed by the diocesan when they can give an account of their fcuth, 
and are enjoined by several acts of Parliament to come to church. But if the lord hath still 
an absolute property over him, then he might send him far enough irom the performance of 
those duties, viz., into Turkey or any other country of infidels, where they neither can nor 
will be sufft.ed to exercise the Christian religion. * * * It is observed among the Turks 
that they do not make slaves of those of their own religion, though taken in war, and if a 
Christian be taken, yet if he renounce Christianity and turn Mahometan, he doth thereby obtain 
his frudom. And if this be a custom allowed among infidels, then baptism in a Christian 
nation, as this is, should be an immediate enfranchisement to them, as they should thereby 
acquire the privileges and immunities enjoyed by those of the same religion and be entitled 
to the laws of England." — 5 Modern Reports, Chamberline vs. Hervey, 

St. George Tucker, in 1796, while professor of law in the University of William and Mary 
and one of the judges of the general court of Virginia, delivered in the university and sub- 
sequently published a remarkable ** Dissertation on slavery, with a proposal for its abolitumin 
the State of Virginia," and in quoting from the act of the Virginia assembly in 1705, above 
referred to, is provoked to remark that ** it would have been happy for this unfortunate race 
if the same tender regard for their bodies had always manifested Itself in our laws as is shown 
for their souls in this act But this was not the case, for two years after we meet with an act 
declaring : * That if any slave resist his master, or others by his master's orders, correcting 
him, and by the extremity of the correction should chance to die, such death should not be 
accounted felony;'" and Professor Tucker adds: "This cruel and tyrannical act, at three 
difierent periods enacted with very little alteration, was not finally repealed till 1788, about 
a century after it had first disgraced our code." 

What would this illustrious man now say were he to rise from the dead, and, standing in 
that university, discourse upon the black code of Virginia as it was in all its atrocious vigor 
in full force in 1860? 

It required a hundred years for the long descent from that first step of barbarism, embodied 
in the above early statutes, respecting the relation of slaves to Christian profession and bap- 
tism, down to that immeasurable infamy which shut with iron bars the gates of knowledge 
from the whole race, both bond and free, reducing them to the condition of the brute. 

And here again the "Dissertation," to which allusion has here been made, is so forcibly 
suggested that another passage from it cannot be withheld. After depicting ** the rigors of the 
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police in regard to tbis unhappy race," and affirming that it onght to be softened, this great 
and far-sighted Virginia jurist goes on to inquire if with but 300,000 slaves such things were 
deemed necessary, what most be the ^tuation of the Stato when instead of that number 
there should be more than 2,000,000 in Virginia, concluding with this lofty and prophetic 
language: **This must happen," he says, in allusion to the increase of the slave population, 
** within a century, if we do not set about the abolition of slavery. Will not our posterity 
curse the days of their nativity with all the anguish of Job 7 Will they not execrate the 
memory of those ancestors, who, having it in their power to av^rt the evil, have, like their 
first parents, entailed a curse upon all future generations 7 We knoto that the rigor of th 
laws respecting slaves unavoidably must increase with their numbers, JVIiat a blood-stained 
code must that be which is calculated for the restraint of millions held in bondage. Such must 
our unhappy country exhibit within a century unless we are both unse and just enough to avert 
from posterity the calamity and reproach which are otherwise unavoidable,^* 

VIRGINIA. 

When the act of Congress approved February 27, 1801, organizing the District of Colum* 
bia, and providing that the laws of Virginia and Maryland, as those laws at that date existed^ 
should continue in force in the portions ceded by those States respectively, became a law, 
there was no express restriction of the education of the colored race upon the statuto-boolui 
of either Stato. The earliest legislation aiming at such restrictions are all embraced in the 
enactments pertaining to gatherings of '* slaves, negproes, and mulattoes," denominated in 
the Maryland statutes *' tumultuous meetings,** and in the Virginia statutes " unlawful assem- 
blies" the definition, in common law, of such an assembly being "the meeting of three or 
more persons to do an unlawful act" 

In Virginia, as early as 1680, an act was passed for preventing negro insurrections, 
declaring that '*the frequent meeting of considerable numbers of negroes, under pretence of 
feasts and burials, is judged of dangerous consequence," and such meetings were forbidden 
under penalty of thirty lashes. 

In January, 1804, an act was passed declaring "all assemblages of slaves, under what- 
ever pretext, at any meeting-house, or any other place in the night-time," to be an "unlaw- 
ful assembly," the ofTeuders to be punished with lashes not exceeding twenty. An act 
explaining and amending the act of January was passed in June, 1805, in which it is pro- 
vided thai nothing in such act shall "prevent masters taking their slaves to places of reli- 
gious worship conducted by a regularly ordained or licensed white minister." 

This act also forbid the overseers of the poor " to require black orphans, bound out, to be 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic," showing that hitherto they had required this 
instruction to be given. 

Up to that time slaves only were restricted, but in the Revised Code of 1819 all meetings 
of /fee negroes or mulattoes, associating with slaves in such places, including assemblages at 
" any school-bouse or schools for teaching reading or writing, either in the day or night," 
aie embraced in the same interdiction and penalty. The same code also provides that "any 
white person^ free negro, mulatto, or Indian, found in such unlawful assembly," is punish- 
able by fine of three dollars and costs, and on failure of present payment, "is to receive 
twenty lashes on his or her bare back, well laid on." 

There was no further legislation in the Virginia assembly bearing specially on this matter 
till the passage of the act of April 17, 1831. The Nat. Turner insurrection, in South Hamp- 
ton county, occurred in the same year, but not until August, showing that the law was 
inspired by no special alarm arising from the massacre. The following are the sections 
relating to education of the colored people : 

" Sec. 4. Be it further enacted. That all meetings of free negroes or mulattoes, at any 
school house, church, or meeting-house, or other place, for teaching them reading or writing, 
either in the day or night, under whatsoever pretext, shall be deemed and considered as an 
'unlawful assembly;* and any justice of the county oV corporation wherein such assemblage 
shall be, either from bis own knowledge or on the information of others, of such unlawful 
assemblage or meeting, shall issue his warrant, directed to any sworn officer or officers, 
iMiUu^gziug him or them to enter the house or houses where such unUwfol assemblage or 
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meeting may be, for the purpose of apprehending or dispersing such free negroes or mulat- 
toes. and to inflict corporal punishment on the offender or offenders, at the discretion of anj 
justice of the peace, not exceedinji: twenty lashes. 

'* Sec. 5. Be it fnrthcr enacted^ That if any white person or persons assemble with free 
negroes or mutettoes, at any school-house, church, meeting-house, or other place, for the 
purpose of instructing such free negroes or mulattoes to read or write, such person or persons 
shall, on coayictton thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding fit^y dollars, and moreover may 
be imprisoned, at the discretion of a jury, not exceeding two months. 

*'Skc. 6. Be it further enacted. That if any white perdon, for pay or compensation,' shall 
assemble with any slaves for the purpose of teaching, and shall teach any slave to read or 
write, such person, or any white person or persons contracting with such teacher so to act, 
who shall offend as aforesaid, shall for each offence be fined, at the discretion of a jury, in a 
sum not less than ten nor exceeding one hundred dollars, to be recovered on an information 
or indictment." 

These were the exactions put upon the terrified colored people of Alexandria when the 
retrocession took effect. The only material change in the law of 1831 was made in 1848, 
when the act reducing to one the general acts concerning crimes and punishments was enacted, 
the maximum number of lashes being then increased to 39. 

The constitutional convenUon of Virginia, which met at Alexandria, in 1864, paased a reso- 
lution, March 10, declaring slavery to be forever abolished. 

MARYLAND. 

In Maryland the assembly, in 1695, passed an act *' restraining the frequent assembling of 
negroes within the province." 

In 1723 an act was passed to prevent '* tumultuous meetings of negroes and other slaves*' 
on Sabbath and other holidays, requiring the appointment of constables to visit monthly all 
SQspected places, and when " negroes or other slaves " are found upon premises to which 
ihey did not belong, to break up the *' tumultuous assembly," and whip the offenders vrith 
lashes upon the bare back, not exceeding 39. A quarter of a century later, in 1748, the 
assembly of the same State enacted that all persons entertaining any servants or " slaves 
upon their premises *' during the space of one hour or longer should be fined 100 pounds of 
tobacco for each hand, and, in default of payment, to receive not exceeding 39 lashes on 
the bare back. Though this act specifies its purpose to be the prevention of embeazling 
provisions for such entertainments, and of '*maoy grievous disorders," it is evident that the 
intelligence awakened by such gatherings was the result mainly deprecated. The provisions 
of the act are extended, in 1807, to embrace /ree negroes in the prohibition as well as slaveo, 
the constable being required to repres.i ** tumultuous meetings of mulattoes, negroes, and 
slaves," the penalty to the offending free negro being fine and imprisonment, and to the 
slave the usual "lashes." In 1831, when Virginia completed its climax of obloquy and 
turpitude, in shutting up all its colored classes to total ignorance, Maryland, to its honor, did 
not allow one syllable against the education of either its free or its slave population to find 
place in its statutes. The policy of her State was at this time to prepare the way for free- 
dom, and a law was in this same year enacted forbidding the introduction of slaves into its 
territory, and a most liberal and enlightened enterprise organized to encourage the manu- 
mission of slaves and their emigration to Liberia. The act of 1831, upon 'Uumultaous 
assemblies," provided: 

" That it shall not be lawful for any free negro or negroes, slave or slaves, to assemble or 
attend any meetings for religious purposes unless conducted by a white licensed or ordained 
preacher, or some respectable white person of the neighborhood, as may be duly authorized 
by such licensed or ordained preacher, during the continuance of such meeting," and unless 
conducted in accordance with these provisions all such assemblages were declared to be 
*^ tumultuous meetings." It was, however, provided that meetings of slaves or servants 
upon the premises where they belonged should not be embraced in the prohibitions of the 
act, and that within the limits of Baltimore city and Annapolis city religious meetings of 
slaves, free negroes, and mulattoes, held in accordance with the written permission of a 
white licensed (or) ordained preacher, and dismissed before 10 o'clock at night, should be 
Iftwiitl. It was also provided that the free negroes and mulattoes, for any^ffence for which 
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slaves were then punishable, should '*be subject to the same punishment, and be liable in 
every respect to the same treatment and penalty as slaves thus offending," the punishment 
for this offence being not exceeding 39 lashes upon the bare back. 

The restrictive policy of 1831, which totally prohibited the introduction of slaves into the 
State, was modified in 1832, in special cases, and in 1833 every barrier to the introdnction 
of slaves for residence was withdrawn. In 1835 was enacted the law against the publication 
and circulation of documents tending to inflame discontent and insurrection among the col« 
ored population^a law which, everywhere enacted in the slave States, was an instrument 
of terror and oppression, disheartening to the cause of education. . The literature of the 
country was so largely pervaded with denunciations of slavery at that period, that it was 
dangerous for a colored man^ or a friend of the colored race in a slave State, to have in his 
possession any of the publications of the day—an old newspaper, used for wrapping pur* 
poses in a trunks often visiting upon its possessor the severest troubles. 

THE CHARTER OF GEORGETOWN. 

The original act incorporating Georgetown, passed by the general assembly of Mary- 
land 25tb Dece'hiber, 1780, contains nothing in ihe enumeration of the created powere 
restraining the colored in distinction from the white population, and in the amending act of 
the assembly, passed January 20, 1798, the only allusion to the colored people distinctively 
is in the preamble, in which is set forth the want of proper powers in the corporation to 
xestrain by wholesome laws *^ vagrants, loose and disorderly persons, /ree negroes, and per- 
sons having no visible means of support." In the powers conferred by the act which follows 
the preamble, however, there is no allusion whatever to the colored race; nor is there any 
distinctive reference of the kind iu the amendatory act of Congress of March 3, J 805, the 
only clause important to note being that which provided that **the said corporation shall 
have, possess, and enjoy all the rights, immunities, privileges, and powers heretofore enjoyed 
by them." In 1809 the charter received from Congress another amendment, in which it was 
declared *'that all the rights, powers, and privileges heretofore granted by the general 
assembly o£ Maryland, and by the act to which this is a supplement, and which are at this 
time claimed and exercised by them, shall remain in full force and effecL" 

GEORGETOWN ORDINANCES. 

The first ordinance in Qeorgetown restricting the assembling of colored people was passed 
by the councils August 4, 1795, in which were prohibited all ** irregular and disorderly 
meetings of indented servants and slaves," and also *Hhe meeting of servants or slaves 
exceeding six'* on any occasion, with a penalty not exceeding thirty-nine lashes; and in 
case of interference to prevent the whipping on the part of ** master or mistress," a fine for 
the interference not exceeding £5. October 10, 1796, another ordinance to repress *' riotous 
and disorderly meetings of indented servants and slaves " was enacted, with a special injunc- 
tion npon the constables to particularly examine all persons of color as to their title to free- 
dom. In this act "the fighting of game-cocks and dunghill fowls " by colored people was 
specifically prohibited as among disorderly assemblages. 

The punishment of whipping was so eagerly and promptly executed by the constable that 
the councils passed a special ordinance forbidding whipping during market hours. 

On the 8th of October, 18^^, that year of sorrows to the colored people throughout the slave 
States, and of shame and infamy to their oppressors, the councils enacted : 

"That from this time forth all night assemblages of black or colored peraons within the 
limits of this town, except for religious instruction, conducted by white men of good char- 
acter, and terminal or dispersed at or before the hour of half past nine o'clock p. m., be 
and the same are hereby prohibited," the penalty for slaves not more than 39 stripes, and for 
free colored peoplo not more than 30 days at hard labor in the workhouse. 

The same ordlnanc« also prohibits "any negro or mulatto person living in this town from 
. receiving through the post office, or any other mode, or aft^r lapse of ten days from the pass- 
age of this act to have in his possession, or to circulate, any newspaper o^ publication of a 
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seditioas actd evil character, cakolatad to excite insurreciiioii or insabordination among ttie 
slaves." 

** Subscribers to or receiyers of a newspaper called * The Liberator,* published in Boston/* 
are emphaticallj proscribed ; and every free negro or mulatto in any way concerned in the 
infringement of the act was to be ** deemed and adjudged a disorderly person, and a dangerous 
and unsafe citizen.*' White persons aiding in the infraction of this law were punished with 
a fine not exceeding |20, or imprisonment not more than 30 days ; free negroes and piulot- 
toes failing to pay fine and prison fees were liable to be sold to service not exceeding lour 
months. This section against the free circulation of knowledge was the most oppressive 
restraint ever imposed upon the colored people. It almost absolutely shut them up from all 
reading, as they were afraid to have any book in their possession, scarcely even the Bible. 

On the 25th of August, 1845, the councils passed an ordinance deckring thatr— 

^* From this time forth all assemblages, day or night, o^ black or colored persons within 
the limits of this town, except meetings for religious instruction, conducted by white men 
appointed by either or any of the established churches of the town, and terminated at or before 
the hour of nine and a half o* clock p. m., and except such other meetings as shall be espe- 
cially allowed by the mayor, be and the same are hereby prohibited." 

The penalty attached to the violation of this ordinance was, in case of a slave, stripes not 
exceeding 39, and in case of a free negro the punishment was confinement to hard labor at 
the workhouse not exceeding 30 days, or a fine not exceeding $30 ; Congress haviug by act 
of March 2, 1831, prohibited corporal punishment upon a free man in the District, imprison* 
ment in the county jail for a period not exceeding six monthj* being substituted therefor. 

This ordinance of 1845 had no sanction either in the laws of Congress or in those of Mary« 
land. If its provisions had been enforced, colored schools woul^ have been placed at the 
mercy of the mayor, who, in the case of at least one mayor in the memory of the older resi- 
dents of the District, would have had no mercy on them, though of this tyranical class Henry 
Addison, ever a friend of the oppressed, stends forth a very noble exception. These ordi- 
nances were never enforced against the schools, though they stood there as an oppressive 
intimidation, necessarily engendering a spirit of disdain and contempt for the humiliated 
classes on the part of those, both young and old, whom the enactments made their masters. 
This was manifested in the persecutions which continually fell upon the colored children on 
the way to school and returning, it being a common custom for crowds of white boys to con- 
gregate at the colored school-houses for the purpose of pelting with stones and maltreating 
the inoffensive and unresisting children as they would flee towards their bumble homes. 
There were no ordinances in any city of the District to shield these children from such out- 
rages, though the insolent and inhuman practices were always well known to the city 
authorities. 

THE CHARTER OF ALEXANDRIA. 

The original charter of Alexandria enacted by the general assembly of Virginia, like that 
of Georgetown, confers no power exclusively applied to the colored people. The corporate 
authorities were invested with power " to make by-laws and ordinances for the regulation 
and good government of said town : Provided, such by-laws or ordinances shall not be repug- 
nant to or inconsistent with the laws and constitution of this commonwealth;" and in 
amending the charter in 1804 Congress conferred upon the city the power " to make all laws 
which they shall conceive requisite for the regulation of the morals and police of the said 
town, and to enforce the observance of said laws.'* In an act still further amending the 
charter, approved May 13, 1826, substantially the same power is conferred as was embraced 
in the act amendatory of the charter of Washington, approved May 4, 1812. It enacts that 
the common council of Alexandria *' shall have power to restrain and prohibit the nightly 
and other disorderly meetings of slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, and to punish such slaves 
by whipping, not exceeding 40 stripes, or, at the option of the owner of such slave, by fine 
or confinement to labor, not exceeding three months for every one offence ; and to punish 
such free negroes or mulattoes for such offences by fixed penalties, not exceeding ^20 for one 
offence; and in case of the failure of such free negro or mulatto to pay and satisfy such pen- 
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alty and coets, to eaii«6 anch free negro or mulatto to be confined to labor for any time not 
exceeding six months for any one offence." 

ALEXANDRIA ORDINANCES. 

li was under the sanction of the above amending clause that the common council, October 
29, 1831, passed an ordinance providing **that all meetings or assemblages of free negroes 
and nmlattoes, or of slaves, ffee negroes and mulattoes, at any meeting or other bouse, either 
in the day or night, under the pretence or pretext of attending a religious meeting, or for any 
amusement, shall be and the same are hereby prohibited, and any such meeting or assembly 
shall be considered an unlawful assembly ; this act not to be construed to prohibit any slave, 
free negro, or mulatto from attending any class or other like meeting authorised and required 
by the present government and discipline of any religious society in the limits of this corpo- 
lation, for religious services, or at any place of public worship, when and where a white 
member of the said society, duly authorized by the resident minister of the said religions 
society to officiate at such meeting; which said meeting is to close, and the persons present 
to depart to their homes, at or before 10 o* clock: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall prohibit auy slave, free negro, or mulatto from attending, either day or night, any of 
the usual places of public worship, when and where a duly authorized white minister shall 
officiate ; but no separate place of worship shall be permitted for slaves, free negproes, or 
mnlattoes." 

The ordinance further specifies that nothing in it ** shall prohibit any slave, or free appren- 
ticed negro or mulatto meeting on any other lawful occasion, by license in writing from the 
owner or employer of such slave, or master or mistress of such apprentice, providing such 
meeting be in the day-time, or if after sunset the same shall not be continued longer than 
10 o^clock ; nor shall any free negro or mulatto attend any meeting without the written per- 
mit of the mayor authorizing such meeting, which meeting is to be under the same limitation 
as relates to slaves and apprentices." 

Section 11 provides *Hhat if any free negro or mulatto person living in this town shall be 
a subscriber to or receive through the post office, or in any other mode shall, after the librae 
of 10 days after the passage of this law, have in possession or circulate any newspaper or 
other publication, or any written or printed paper, or book, of a seditious and evil character, 
calculated to excite insurrection or insubordination among slaves or colored people, such free 
negro or mulatto shall be fined any sum not exceeding $20, or be committed to the work- 
house for not less than 30 days, and pay the amount of work-house fees and costs, and give 
security for his or her good behavior for 12 months, in a sum not exceeding $100, before he 
or she shall be discharged.*' In case the fine was imposed, and the offender was unable to 
paj the amount, he was committed to the work-house, to remain until it was paid. 

In February, lc^64, Miss Mary Chase, of Alexandria, an excellent colored teacher already 
mentioned, struck a white boy with a broom-stick bocauso he called her vulgar names as 
she was sweeping the snow from her door-steps. She was arrested and taken to the mayor's 
office, and was about to receive sentence without a hearing. She resolutely insisted upon 
the right to state her case, and was allowed to speak. Her speech closed with these words : 
" If the boy calls me such names again, I will strike him again ; and I will strike anybody 
else who calls me such names." The mayor replied: '*Mary, you had better not talk so;" 
to which she reiterated her determination; whereupon she was fined **one dollar for costs 
sad fifty cents for the lick." 

In the summer of the same year a young woman, for some offence against a white man, 
was sentenced in Alexandria to receive 89 lashes and be imprisoned 30 days in the county 
jail. The sentence was rigidly executed ; and Miss Julia A. Wilbur often visited her and 
sni^Ued her with useful employment, and when released furnished her a good hpme. 

THE CHARITR OP WASHINGTON. 

In the original charter of Washington, approved May 3, 1802, the enumeration of powers 
conferred upon the corporation embraces nothing, either expressly or by implication, spe- 
cifieaUy diieoted towards the colored people,^ nor is there any such power given in the sup- 
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plementary act of J 806. In tbe act farther to amend the charter, approyed May 4, 1813, 
there is, however, a claoae to the point, giving the authority ** to restrain and prohibit the 
nightly and other disorderly meetings of slaves, free negroes, and mnlattoes, and to pnnish 
such slaves by whipping, not exceeding 40 stripes, or by impiisonment not exceeding six 
calendar months, for any one offence ; and to pnnish such free negroes and mnlattoes for 
inch offences by fixed penalties, not exceeding |*20 for any one offence ;" and in default of 
paying fine and costs, imprisonment not exceeding six calendar months. In 18^ the origi- 
nal charter, expiring by limitation, was renewed, and the above clause was inserted withoni 
alteration. 

WA9HIKOTON ORDINANCES. 

The same remarks are applicable to the corporation laws of Washington which have else- 
where been made in regard to those of Georgetown and Alexandria. Every imaginable form 
of humiliating restriction upon the personal freedom of the colored people, both bond and 
free, pervades these laws, almost from the first year of its corporate existence. It seems to 
have been assumed that these humble and patient beings were ready for riot, insurrection, 
and every species of insubordination an^ wickedness. They were subjected to the severest 
penal enactments ; and without the slightest legal protection from the abuse of the white 
race, were at the mercy of inhuman and villainous white people, in their little brief author- 
ity, both in and out of corporation office. No white man can do a wrong to a colored man, 
and no adored man wiUingly does right to anjfbodjf, is the ruling temper of all the laws in 
regard to *' slaves, free colored, and mulatto persons," as long as slavery existed in the 
District. 

The first ordinance of the corporation of Washington pertaining to the colored people boars 
date December 6, 1808, and declares '*that no black person, or person of color, or loose, 
idle, disorderly person shall be allowed to walk about or assemble at any tippling or other 
house after 10 o'clock at night;" thus classing the whole body of the colored people with 
the dregs of society; **and any such person being found' offending against this law, or at 
any time engaged in dancing, tippling, quarrelling, or in playing at any game of hazard or 
ball, or making a noise or disturbance, or in assembling in a disorderly or tumultuous man- 
ner, shall pay the sum of ^re dollars for each offence." 

Section 9 of this act declares " that it shall not be lawful for any person to entertain a 
slave or slaves after 10 o'clock p. m.; and for every slave found in the house or dwelling of 
another afler 10 o'clock p. m., the person so entertaining shall forfeit and pay five dollais," 
unless the slave is found to have been sent on a message by the master or mistress. The 
fine in every case in this ordinance is to go one-half to the complainant or apprehender, and 
the other half to the city; one of the most unmerciful features of this law. A striking pro- 
vision in this ordinance was that in which was legally fixed the value of a constable's ser- 
vices for whipping a negro. The fee, like the duty, was contemptible ; yet there is no case 
on record in which the officer failed, under any ordinance, promptly to administer the "stripes 
on the bare back, well laid on," and were as impatient to do their brutal business as they 
were in Georgetown, whore the councils were compelled to pass a special ordinance forbid- 
ding whipping during market hours. The section fixing the value of the service at half a 
dollar for each whipping was as follows : 

** Sec. 6. Beit farther enacted. That if any slave shall be convicted under this law the owner 
of such slave shall be liable for the same, and judgment may be rendered against such owner 
by any justice of the peaca upon the conviction of the slave, but it shall be optional wiih 
the owner of such slave to have the whole remitted except fifty cents, on condiiion he or she 
give directions to have the offending slave whipt according to the judgment of the magistrate, 
who is heret)y directed to remit so much thereof, the residue to go to the person who inflicts 
the punishment," 

The enumerated powers of the original charter of the city, under which this ordinance was 
enacted, furnishes no authority for the above provisions of the law of 1808, and it was only 
by the most unjust wrenchings of that instrument that any shadow of authority could have 
been extorted ; yet these provisions were under the same charter of 1802 re-enacted December 
16, 1612, with aggravated malignancy, in the following barbarous terms : 

"Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any slave, free black, 
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or mulatto person or persons to assemble in any house, street, or other place, by day or by 
night, in a disorderly or tamultnoas manner, so as to disturb the peace or repose of the citizens.' 
Penalty: A slave to ** receive any number of stripes on his or her bare back not ezceedinn^ 
twenty, and a free black or mulatto to be fined not exceeding (20 and costs, and failing to 
pay which to go to the work-house not exceeding 90 days." 

** Sec. 6. If any free black or mulatto person or slave shall have a dance, ball, or assembly 
at his, her, or their house without first obtaining a permit from the mayor, or other justice of 
Ae peace, he, she, or they shall each pay a fine of (20, or be sentenced to confinement and 
labor for a time not exceeding 3U days ; in case of inability or refusal to pay such fine a slave 
shall receive any number of lashes on the bare back not exceeding ten." 

Section 9 provided " tbat no slave or free black or mulatto person should be allowed to go 
at large through the streets, or other parts of the said city, at a later hour than 10 o'clock at 
Bight from April 1 to October 1, or than 9 oVlock at night from October 1 to April 1, except 
a slave who had a written permission from his or her master, mistress, or employer. " Penalty : 
slave, not exceeding 39 stripes on his or her bare back ; free black or mulatto, fine not 
exceeding $20 and costs, and failing to pay, not exceeding 90 days at hard labor. The fines 
in this, as in the law of 1808, went half to the informer or apprehend er. 

The question is perpetually recurring, while running through these restraining enactments, 
why the colored people are made the constant and exclusive victims. Why were not white 
persons prohibited from disturbing the peace and repose of colored persons 7 

The first sanction given by Congress to this barbarism was when in amending the charter, 
May 15, 1820, it gave the corporation power *' to restrain and prohibit the nightly and other 
disorderly meetings of slaves, free negroes, and mulalloes, and to punish such slaves by 
whipping, not exceeding forty stripes, or by imprisonment, not exceeding six calendar 
months for any one offence.** Why the maximum stripes were increased from 39 to 40 it is 
difficult to conjecture, unless it was to show that barbarism was magnifying itself. The fact 
that this power was introduced into this amendment of the charter is significant of the fact 
that the city had been hitherto transcending its authority in the inhuman restraints which 
had in this regard been enforced by their ordinances. 

Emboldened by the firmer grasp upon the victims which the enlarged powers of the charter 
under the amendment of 1820 gave them, the city authorities, April 14, 1821, took a double 
turn of the screw. In the ordinance of 1812 the free colored people were required simply to 
exhibit satisfactory evidence of their freedom to the register, who was thereupon to give them 
license to reside within the limits of the city, the penalty being a fine of $6 or 10 days in the 
work-house; but the special intent of the ordinance of 1821 was to amplify and make more 
stringent the whold registry or license system. A thorough examination of the city wab 
ordered, *' the city commissioners to make, each in his own ward, diligent inquiry and search 
for all free persons of color who may then reside or be found in the city,** every one to be 
notified to appear within thirty days at the council chamber '* to present for inspection their 
papers or other evidence of freedom, and shall then subscribe a statement of his or her trade 
or occupation and means of subsistence.** But, in addition to satisfactory proofs of their 
right io freedom, they were obliged to bring "a certificate satisfactory to the mayor from at 
least three respectable white inhabitants, householders, setting forth that they are personally 
acquainted with such negro, and that he or she live peaceable and quiet lives; ** specifying 
also *Hheir trade or occupation, whether she or he keep an orderly and decent house, and 
whether they are industrious and honest, and not likely to become chargeable to the cor- 
poration.** 

The ordinance went still further. Every free male person of color residing in the city was 
required to satisfy the mayor of his title to freedom, and to ** enter into bond teith one good 
and responsible free tehite citizen '*— a phraseology suggesting that there were tehite citizens 
not free — "as surety, in the penalty of $20, conditioned for the good, sober, and orderly 
conduct of such person or persons of color and his or her family, for the term of one year 
following the date of such bond; and that such person or persons, his or her family, nor any 
part thereof, shall not during the said term of one year become chargeable to the corporation 
in any manner whatsoever, and that they will not becomo • beggars about the streets.*' 
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Parents were also requiied to give a atatement, in Trriting, showing the noxae^ age, resi* 
donee, and occnpation of each child, and how said child became free ; and the mayor coald 
xeqoire, **inhi$ dUcntionj" of such parents to give additional security for the qniet, peace- 
able, and orderly behaTior of such child, in a sum not exceeding j?/'cy dollart^ and when any 
secnrity may, in the opinion of tk» mayor, become insufficient, he may require additional 
security." 

After all these conditions were complied with, and *' the license to reside within the city** 
granted and duly signed by the mayor, countersigned by the register, recorded, and sealed 
with the seal of the corporation, the ordinance required that it should be renewed, together 
with the bonds, every year. In case of failure to produce evidence of freedom satirfaclory 
to tk€ mayor, the negro was committed to the county jail and dealt with as ** an absconding 
slave.'* In case of failure to furnish the required sureties and bonds within the 30 days, the 
penalty was a fine of $5 for the first week, and if still found residing in the city, the man, 
together mth his wife, was committed to the work-house for three months, from which they 
could be discharged, on satisfying the mayor that they would *^ forthwith depart the city." 
An additional provision was one of greatest cruelty, viz : that '* the children of such persons 
committed to the work-house shaU be bound out to service for such term as the guardians of 
the poor may think reasonable, not exceeding a period at which the males will arrive at the 
age of 21, the females at the age of 16." 

" Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any free person of c^lor to receive, entertain, harbor, or 
conceal any slave, or hire, buy from, sell to, bargaiu, or in any way trade or barter with any 
slave, unless by written consent of the owner. Penalty for first offence, fino of (10; for 
second offence, two months in the work-house." 
^ **■ Sec. 11. When atty free negro shall desire to change his residence from one part of the 
city to another, he shall make known such intention to the register, and produce his license, 
on which the register shall endorse such intended residence and record the same." 

** Sec. i:i. It shall be lawful for anj^ person, at anytime, to demand to see the liconse of any 
free negro or mulatto, and if within 24 hours he shall not produce such licence, or an official 
copy thereof, such negro may, in the discretion of any justice of the peace, be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $5." 

The determination to prevent, if possible, the increase of the free colored population from 
without is shewn in section 7, which enacted that ** all free negroes coming to Washington 
to reside should not only be subject to all the provisions, terms, and conditions applicable to 
such persons already residents, but the bond to be given by them shall bo in the penalty of 
five hundred dollars, with two good and responsible free white citizens as sureties.*^ 

Under this ordinance of 1821 the provisions relating to " holding dances, balls, or assem- 
blies," and **all nightly and disorderly meetings of froe negroes," were made more strin- 
gent, the penalty being extended to every one present at such gatherings, and for the second 
offence the *' license to reside in the city" was forfeited. 

The colored people humbly and dutifully rendered obedience to these oppressive enact- 
ments, which stood unchanged for the ensuing half a dozen years. On the 31st of May, 
1827, an ordinance was' enacted which contained all the cruelties embraced in the legislation 
of the previous quarter of a century, but devised and established additional ones. 

The penalty affixed to ' Mdle, disorderly, or tumultuous assemblages," was, in the case of 
free negroes and mulattoes, the same as in the law of 1812, viz., fioo of $20; but failure to 
pay the fine was punished with six months in the work-house, in the place of 90 days, and 
sureties required to be given for good behavior. For a slave the penalty was increased 
from 20 to '* 39 stripes on the bare back ;'* the option, however, being given him '* to have 
the whipping commuted for the payment of the tine which would be imposed in such cases 
on free persons of color." This last provision is a notable one, and reveals a dawning con- 
viction, on the part of the law-ipakers, of the barbarism of the slave code. 

The fine of $20 affixed, in 1812, as the penalty for free negroes and mulattoes for ** having 
a dance, ball, or assembly," was reduced to $10; but the penalty for non-payment was 
extended from 90 days in the work-house to six months ; for a slave the number of stripes 
was increased from 10 to 39, and commutation of punishment as above was allowed. 

A similar change was made in the ordinance prohibiting the ''going at large after 10 
o'clock at night without a permit," via : the fine reduced from f^O to $10, and work-house 
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time doubled ; bat tbe peoaXtj in ease of a slaye remained nncbanged, it being 39 stripes in 
1812 as well as 1827. 

Tbe ordinance relating to "baving a dance, ball, or assembly,*' required a permit from 
tbe major, in wbicb most be mentiond the place, time of meeting, nnmber of gnests, and 
hoar of breaking up ; and a violation of any one of the eonditions embodied in the permit 
exposed the offending party to the foil penalty. 

In the ordinance of 1827 the provisions touching tbe registry and '* residence license*' 
were not essentially different from those of 1821, except in the penalty. Failure to pay the 
fine imposed for not complying with the provisions necessary to a license was made punish- 
able with six months in the work-bonse, instead of |hree ; and in the case of new comers 
who failed to present the required two * 'freehold stireties in the penalty of Jive hundred dollars 
for his good and orderly conduct," no fine was imposed, but they were " to depart the city 
forthwith/' or be sent to the work-house for twelve months instead of three. 

In 18*^ an ordinance was passed containiog the provision that colored persons should not 
frequent the Capitol square, the penalty being a fine not exceeding $20, or* 30 days in the 
work-house. This enactment was peculiarly oppressive, because it was so tot*illy destitute 
of decent pretext. Its operation is illustrated in the case of Alexander Hays, the colored 
schoolmaster and teacher ef music. He had a great anxiety to hear the music of tbe marine 
band in tbe Capitol grounds, and venturing, with a colored frieod, to step a few yards inside 
tbe gate, was seized violently by a brutal ojfficer upon the grouuds, led at arm*s length to 
the gate, and, with a thrust, directed to " bo off.*' In the same year, 1849, the same man 
attempted to g^t near enough on the occasion to hear General Taylor, at the inauguration 
services. He crept up under the steps in a concealed place, and whe« General Taylor was 
about taking the oath was again grasped by the rough band of a policeman, and dragged 
like a dog through the crowd and bid '* begone." These incidents are given on the author- 
ity of Mr. Hays, who is known in this city as an upright and useful man. 

These enactments, however, did not grind these poor people to the entire satisfaction of 
their torturers, for nine years later some of the exactions were greatly increased, and even 
doubled. In an ordinance supplementary to that of 1827, dated October 29, 1638, the climax 
of infamous legislation was reached. The following selections from the act contain the 
leading features : 

** Section 1. Every free negro or mulatto, whether male or female, and every colored per- 
son who may be manumitted or made free in any manner, shall forthwith exhibit to the 
mayor satisfactory evidence of his or her title to freedom, and shall enter into bond, witb^os 
rood and sufficient freehold sureties, in tbe penalty of one thousand dollars, conditioned for 
his or her good and orderly conduct, and that of every member of his or her family, and 
that they, or either of them, do not become chargeable to this corporation, which bona shall 
be renewed every year; and on failure to comply with the provisions of this section, shall 
pay a sum not exceeding tteent^ dollars^ and shall bo ordered by the mayor to depart /orfA- 
wUh from tbe city, and on failure to do so shall be committed to the work-house until such 
conditions shall be complied with, not exceeding six months." 

"SbC. 3. It shall not be lawful for the mayor to grant a license for any purpose whatso- 
ever to any free negro or mulatto, or to any person acting as agent or in behalf of any free 
negro or mulatto, except licenses to drive carts, drays, hackney carriages, or wagons ; nor 
shall it be lawful to grant a license /or any purpose whatsoever to any free negro or mulatto 
who shall not, before the pAssage of this actt be a resident of this city, and be registered as 
fiocb. 

*'Scc. 4. Nor shall any free negro or mulatto, nor any person acting for any free negro 
or mulatto, keep any tavern, ordinary, shop, porter-cellar, refectory, or eating-house of any 
kind, for profit or gain,*' &c., the penalty affixed being a fine of twenty dollars, 

''Sec. 0. All secret or private meetings or assemblies whatsoever, and ah meetings for 
religious worship beyond the hour of 10 o'clock at night, of free negroes, mulattoes', or 
slaves, shall be unlawful; and any colored person found at suofa unlawful assemblages or 
meetings, or who mayconlioue at any religious meeting after 10 o'clock at night, bhall pay 
tbe sum of Jive dollars; and, in the event of any such meeting or assemblage, it shall be the 
duty cf any police constable to use and employ all lawful and necessary means immediately 
to disperse tne same, and in case any police constable, after full notice and knowledge of 
such meetings, shall neglect or refuse to execute the duty hereby enjoined, he shall pay the 
wim of Jifty dollars." 

But in sptie of this latter provision the policemen were not unfrequently bought off, and 

many a colored lesidentcan witueas to having paid and 9een paid sundry dollars and larger 
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■ams to mmdry policemen, when retarniDg home, a few miniiteB after 10 oVlock, from ao 
evening meeting or party—an hour when thoae officials were sare to be awake and on time. 
These perquisites were, quite probably, of more value than the fees for whipping. 

There is also a most interesting petition in the files of the city councils illustrating the 
bearing of this particular feature >of this inhuman legislation in Washington. 

In 1833 Joseph Jefierson, the illustrious comedian and the father of the eminent living 
eomedian of that name, was, in connection with another gentleman, the lessee of the Wash- 
ington Theatre, and all the citizens of Washington, who remember that day and appreciate 
-what is greatest in the dramatic art, have vivid and delightful recollections of that theatre. 
On the 15th day of July, 1833, Jefferspn and Mackenzie, as the lessees, addressed the follow* 
Ing appeal to the city councils : ^ 

" Dear SfR: Permit us to take the liberty of representing to you a burden that oppresses 
us most heavily, and of requesting your kind endeavors so to represent the case before the 
mayor and council that we may obtain all the relief that it is in tb^ir power to grant. 

** Tou must be aware that we pay nightly to the city a tax of |6 for permission to per- 
form in the theatre; in the year 1832 this amounted to nearly 91,100 in the aggregate; we 
pay this tax cheerfully, and all we ask in return is a liberal protection and support from the 
city authorities. 

** There is at present a law in force which authorizes the constables of the city to arrest 
the colored people if on the street after 9 o'clock without a pass. A great proportion of our 
audience cousiste of persons of tkis caste, and they are consequently deterred from giving 
us that support that they would otherwise do. 

'*Can there be any modification of that law suggested, or will the mayor and council 
authorize us to give passes to those colored persoos who leave the theatre for the purpose o^ 
proceeding directly to their homes 7 

*' In the city of Baltimore, where we have a theatre, and pay a smaller license than we do 
here, the law, as regards the colored people, is not acted upon when they are coming or 
going to the theatre. 

** in a pecuniary point of view, we look upon this law as a detriment to us of $10 nightly, 
and we have great reason to hope that a law that rests so heavily upon us alone may meet 
with the kind consideration of the mayor and council, and be so modified as to relieve us 
from the heavy loss that it causes us at present to incur. 

** We have the honor to be, dear sir, your obedient servants, 

'•JEFFERSON & MACKENZIE, 
''Managers of the lVa$himgton Theatre." 

From 18.36 there was no further legislation of consequence upon this subject for 14 years. 
On the 13th of December, 1850, the infamous requirement of the bond demanding *'Jive 
good and si^cient freehold sureties in the penalty </ $1,000,** in the ordinance of 1836, had 
been so thoroughly exposed in its odiousness that a relaxation of its unexampled rigor waa 
enacted, by which **one good and sufficient freehold surety ** in the penalty of $50 only was 
demanded. It was, however, demanded that every head of a family should give ** a like 
bond and surety for each and every member of his or her family between the ages of )2 and 
21 years.'* This tenderness, however, was more than neutralized in section third of the 
same act, which required, after its passage, that every free negro or mulatto, i^hether male 
orHfemale, within five days after arriving in the city, and on the tenth day of December there- 
after annually, to " record his or her name and the names of every member of his or her 
family on the books of this corporation, and at the same time pay for himself, herself, and 
every member of his or her family the sum of fifty dollars, upon which registration and 
payment the mayor is authorized to grant a permit of residence ; and on failure to comply 
with the provisions of this section shall pay a sum not less than ten dollars nor exceeding 
twenty dollars, and shall be ordered to depart forthwith from this city.** 

These enactments as a general rule were inexorably enforced. Especially was this the case 
while the ordinances gave to the police officers — *' the hounds,'* as they were called by the 
poor victims whom they hunted down— one-half the fine for their detestable work. The 
councils seem also to have been perpetually vigilant, re-enacting almost every year some 
resolution looking to the enforcement of the requirements pertaining to the bond. As an 
illustration of this official fidelity the case of Mr. William Syphax, now chairman of the 
board of trustees of colored schools, is in point. After a residence in the city for 12 years, 
with a character as unblemished as that of any man in the District, he was summoned in 
1847 before a magistrate by one of these vigilant "hounds," and, aa a non«>n»ident, fined 
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flO and compelled to enter into the bond under the law of 1836, " with ^ve good and anffi* 
dent freehold sureties in the penalty of $1,000." Mr. Seaton, editor of the National Intel- 
ligencer, was one of his bondsmen. 

There is a curious and significant commentary on this legislation to be found in the files 
of the corporation of Washington. In 1839 this restriction began to make labor scarce in 
the city— returning with its atrocities to plague the inventors. A petition was therefore sent 
to the city councils, signed by some hundred of the prominent business men of the city, 
who were wont to employ colored labor, setting forth that the colored people of the city 
who had given their thousand-deUar bond had apparently combined to control the price 
of labor by informing on all colored laborers who came into the city without giving bonds, 
thus preventing competition. The petition prays, therefore, that the law may be modified ; 
not that the grasp of the brutal policemen may bo removed from their humble, inoffensive 
victims, but that the white capitalists of the city may have power to grind them the more 
effectually in their wages, which at best wu but a pittance. The names upon this petition, 
if inserted in this connection, would make many living men ashamed. 

One of the most oppressive of the restraints introduced into the ordinance of 1836 was 
that which prohibited the mayor from issuing a license to a free negro or mulatto to do any 
business except **to drive carts, drays, hackney carriages, or wagons," and expressly for- 
bidding any license to an agent of any colored person. 

The prohibition of ** all secret or private meetings or assemblages whatsoever " beyond 
the hour of 10 o'clock p. m. waa peculiarly oppressive and also inhuman, because directed 
against the various charitable and self-improving associations, including the Masonic, Odd- 
Fellow, and Sons of Temperance brotherhoods which the colored people had organized, and 
the meetings of which, to be dispersed before 10 o'clock, could be of but comparatively little 
benefit to the members. These societies in those years were. more or less educational in 
character, and an important meuis of self-Improvement to these inoffensive people, and those 
who made enactments were fully sensible of that fact. These restrictions were, moreover, 
rigorously enforced, and it was but a few years before the war that a company of the most 
reepeetable colored men of the District, on their return from the Masonic lodge a few minutes 
of 10 o'clock, were seized by the scrupulous police, retained at the watch-house till morning, 
and fined. 

The prohibition forbidding a colored person to be abroad after 10 o'clock at night without a 
pass, under a penalty of '* a fine, ^'confinement to hard labor," or " stripes upon the bare back," 
well laid on," must at a glance impress every candid mind with surprise, and yet it is only 
upon considerate reflection that its atrociousness is revealed. A poor colored man finds a 
member of his family in a dying condition at midnight, and on his way for a doctor is seized 
by a wretch in the garb of a policeman, carried to a wat<ih-house, and, without friends or 
money, is sent next day to the work-house. A colored man has a store containing a heavy 
stock of goods ; it takes fire in the night, and his sons start for the rescue of their property, 
are seized by a relentless officer, and held, as in the other case, till morning at police head- 
quarters. These are not imaginary cases, and yet this was a mild restraint compared with 
many others found in the corporation ordinances of all three cities. 

It will, however, be seen that the ordinances of Washington were less stringent in thoir 
restraints upon the assembling of colored people than those of Alexandria and Georgetown, 
and that they were less severe in Alexandria while that city was in the District than in 
Georgetown, i'his is peculiarly surprising from the fact that while the laws of Virginia 
were absolutely prohibitory of education to every class of its colored population, the statutes 
cf Maryland contain not a word of positive prohibition even against teaching slaves. 

• THE DISENTHRALMENT. 

Thus stood this barbarous, execrable system of tyrannical legislation in the District when 
(he Moloch of slavery marahalled its forces to overthrow the best government that human 
wisdom had ecver devised. Under the operation of these hateful and inhuman enactments 
the liberty of a free colored person was but a delusion. *'A free colored or mulatto person '* 
waa Aoi a firee individual, neither in the spirit nor in the phraseology of this legislation, and 
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tbe cbaD^ which the mere abolition of slavAiy in the DiBtrict wrought in the' condition of 
the bondmen was scarcely less than an aggravation of their miseries, while to those who were 
not slaves it brought no relief at all. General Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, who had 
carefully studied the history of this vile legislation, and with pain and indignant emotions 
witnessed the deplorable condition of its victims, was the foremost to engage in the work of 
emancipation. The earliest movement loolcing to the repealing and annulling of the black 
codes of tbe District after the rebellion opened was the introduction into the Senate, by Mr. 
Wilson, of a resolution ** that all laws in force relating to the arrest of fugitives from service, 
and all laws concerning persons of color within the District, be referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbui, and that the committee be instructed to consider the expediency of 
^bolishiDg slavery in the Distnct.'* The chairman of the committee was Mr. Grimes. On 
the 16th of December, 1661, twelve days after this resolution was offered, Mr. Wilson, 
apparently impatient with the delay of the committee, introduced a bill to abolish slavery in 
the District, and on the 24th of February, 1862, brought in a bill to abrogate and annul the 
black codes, which he very appropriately affirmed to be only a measure following up the bill 
abolishing slavery in the District 

When these two measures were under discussion in the Senate, in March, 1862, General 
Wilson, on the 25th of that month, addressed that body in an elaborate and powerful speech 
in their favor, reviewing the black codes with indignant and impressive eloquence. After 
declaring that these infamous codes had outraged the moral sense of the American people ; 
that the fame of the nation had been soiled and dimmed by the deeds of cruelty perpetrated 
in the interests of slavery in its capital, he breaks forth in language forcible, feeling, and 
just, as follows : 

*'In what age of the world, in what land under the whole heavens, can yon find any 
enactment of equal atrocity to this iniquitous and profligate statute; this legal presumption 
that color is evidence that a man made in the image of God is an absconding slave? This 
monstrous doctrine, abhorrent to every manly impulse of the heart, to every Christian sen- 
timent of the soul, to every deduction of human reason, which the refined and Christian 
people of America have upheld for two generations, which the corporation of Washin^rton 
enacted into an imperative ordinance, has borne its legitimate fruits of injustice and inhu- 
manity, of dishonor and shame.*' In relation to the fact that **the oath of the black man 
afforded no protection whatever to his property, to the fruits of his toil, to the personal rights 
of himself, bis wife, his children, or his race," he said: '^Although the black man is thus 
mute and dumb before the judicial tribunals of the capital of Christian America, his wrongs 
we have not righted here will go up to a higher tribunal, where the oath of the proscribed 
negro is heard, and his story registered by the pen of the recording angel. • « • These 
colonial statutes of Maryland, reaffirmed by Congress in 1801 ; these ordinances of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, sanctioned in advance by the authority of the federal government, 
stand this day unrepealed. Such laws and ordinanc-es should not be permitted longer to 
insult the reaton. pervert the moral sense, or offend the taste of the people of America. Any 
people mindful of the decencies of life would not longer permit such enactments to linger 
before the eye of civilized man.*' 

The denunciation of these measures by members who had been familiar with slavery all 
their lives was exceedingly violent, and to the coarse exclamation of one of these senators, 
"Why do you not go out into this city and hunt up the blackest, greasiest, fattest old 
negro wench you can find, and lead her to the altar of Hymen ?" Senator Harlan was 
provoked to reply in these words : 

**I regret very much that senators depart so far from the proprieties, as I consider it, of 
this chamber, as to make the allusions they do. It is done merely to stimulate a prejndice 
which exists against a race already trampled under foot, t refer to the allusions to white 
people embracing colored people as their brethren, and the invitations by senators to white 
men and white women to marry colored people. Now, sir, if we were to descend into an 
investigation of the faets on that subject, it wonld brin^^ the blush to the cheeks of some of 
these gentlemen. I once bad occasion to direct the attention of the Senate to oo illns- 
triotts example from the State of the senator who inquired if 'any of ns would marry a 
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greasy old wench.' It is history that an illnstrions citizen of bis State, who once occupied 
officially the chair that you, sir, now sit in, lived notoriously and publicly with a negro 
wench, and raised children by her. * * * j refer to a gentleman who held the second 
office in the gift of the American people; and I never 3'et have heard a senator on this floor 
denounce the conduct and the association of that illustrious citizen of ou^ country. I 
know of a family of colored or mulatto children — the children, too, of a gentleman who very 
recently occupied a seat on the other side of the chamber— who are now at school in Ohio; 
yes, sir, the children ot a senator who very recently (not to exceed a year) occupied a seat 
on this floor, a senator from a slave State.*' 

The allusion in the first of these cases was to Richard M. Johnson, who, it is well known, 
brought a colored woman with him when he came here as senator from Kentucky. It is 
due Mr. Johnson to say that he acknowledged his children, educated them, and left them 
free. The senator from Delaware might also have been reminded of a decision made in 1838 
by the highest legal tribunal of his State, declaring that a fathtr cannot hold his child as a 
slate, '* We ought not,'* says the court in Tindal vs. Hudson, (1838, 2d Harrington, 441,) 
'*to recogfnize the right of a father to hold his own children in slavery. Humanity forbids 
it. The natural rights and obligations of a father are paramount to the acquired rights of 
the master/' The second allusion made by Mr. Harlan was to Senator Hemphill, of Texas, 
and the school referred to was the Wilberforce University, at Xenia, Ohio, founded by the 
Ciucinnati conference of the Methodist Episcopal church **for the special benefit of colored 
youth;" but in 1863 transferred to the African Methodist Episcopal church, and Bishop D. 
A. Payne made president *' While under the care of the Cincinnati conference it was 
supported," tho annual report says, " mainly by southern slaveholders, who sent their children 
there to be educated." The following brief statement was recently made by an officer of 
that institution : ^ 

** Senator Hemphill came to Wilberforce University late in the autumn of 1859, having 
with him three children, a lad of about 18, and two girls, of about 12 and 10 years of age. 
The lad, who was evidently his son, he took to Washington. His two daughters, Theodora 
aud Henrietta, remained with us until 18C2, when the pressure of the civil war constrained 
tho trustees to suspend the operations of the institution, and they went to Cincinnati, where 
Henrietta (the younger) died of consumption. Theodora was, at the last time we heard of 
her, living in Cincinnati. Tho youug ladies were both beautiful. Their complexion pro- 
claimed their mother to have been a black woman. She died before they were brought to 
Wilberforce. They were well supported by Senator Hemphill, who kept up his correspond- 
coce with them, both by letters and presents, till he left Washington to perform his part in 
the drama of the rebellion. The last time we heard from their brother he wrote to me from 
California touching the condition aud wants of his sisters." 

The recital of the black laws of this District which has been made in these pages fur- 
nishes ample reason for the solicitude which was maoifested by '*the slaves, free negroes, 
and mulatto persons,*' when the above bills were under di^tcussion, and when the bill 
abolishing slavery in the District became a law, April 16, 186:^, all classes of the colored 
people, bond and free, gave expression to their sense of gratitude by assembling in their 
churches and ofiiering up homage to God for the great deliverance; and when the black 
codes were, thirty-five days subsequently, swept into the receptacle of the wretched things 
that were, the feeling of relief and thankfulness was hardly less deep and universal. The 
mode in which this measure was accomplished was interesting. 

On the 29th of April, 1862, Mr. Grimes introduced into the Senate a bill providing for the 
education of colored children in the city of Watthington ; and on the 30th of the same month, 
w^en the subject was under discussion in the Senate, General Wilson moved to amend the 
bill by adding tho following section : 

'*Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That all persons of color in the District of Columbia, 
or in the corporate limits of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, shall be subject and 
amenable to tho same laws and ordinances to which free white persons are or may be subject 
or amenable ; that they shall be tried for any oflences against the laws in the same manner 
as tree whites are, or may be tried for the same offences ; and ihat upon being legally convicted 
of any crime or offence against any law or ordinance, such persons of color shall be liable to 
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the same penalty or pnoisbment, and no other, as would be imposed or inflicted upon frea 
white persons for the same crime or offence; and all acts or parts of acts inconsist^t with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed." 

The object of the bill, which was simply to secure to the colored people of the District 
the exclusive use of the tax levied upon their property, for the education of their children, 
failed, as has been seen in a previous part of this history, by reason of the fact that the 
municipal authorities, in whose hands the execution of the law was reposed, were hostile to its 
humane and just designs. This amendment, however, did its work promptly and effectually 
in all particulars. In support of his amendment, after alluding to the odious old laws of 
Maryland and of Washington and Georgetown, which were admitted by everybody to be 
very oppressive to the colored people, he said: **Ab we are now dealing with their educa- 
tional interests, I think we may as well at the same time relieve them of these oppressive 
laws, and put them, so far as crime is concerned, and so far as offences against the laws are 
concerned, upon the same footing, and have them tried in the same manner and subject them 
to the same punishment as the rest of our people.*' The bill, as amended, passed the Senate 
May 9, and, reported by B. H. Rollins, of New Hampshire, from the House District Com- 
mittee, passed that body and received the approval of the President May 21, 1862, as already 
stated. The colored people of this District, who are sensible of the great practical service 
which Mr. Wilson has in many ways done them here and in the country at large, have 
repeatedly, on public occasions, since this bill became a law, signified their profound gratt 
tude for this release, by specially designating this measure in connection with the author's 
name. 

There was a singular fitness, as has been intimated, in the mode by which this great 
deliverance was consummated. It had been the chief and essential idea of all this odious 
and barbarous legislation to shut its unhappy victims out from every highway and by*way 
of learning, to put out the eye of the understanding, and to doom a whole race, made in the 
image of God and endowed with immortal longings for knowledge, to brutal and besotted 
ignorance. It w«s, therefore,, a just and signal providence which made the very cause of 
education, against which these infamous enactments had been formed, the avenging instni* 
ment in the destruction of the accursed system. The circumstance that this was the first 
measure for the education of the colored race ever enacted by Congress renders this provi- 
dential coincidence still more striking. 

Negro testimony. — The original bill for the abolition of slavery, which, introduced into the ' 
Senate December 16, 1861, became a law May 16, 1862, contained a provision securing to 
the person claimed to owe service or labor the right to testify before the commissioners who 
were to be appointed under the law. This provision was expanded by an amendment incor- 
porated into the bill on motion of Mr. Sumner, April 3, 1882, which empowered the commis- 
sioners to take testimony * * without the exclusion of witnesses on account of color ; " " to assess 
the sum to be paid for each slave claimed to owe service or labor : to examine and take the 
testimony, in the pending cases, of colored witnesses, free or slave," These were the initial 
steps which resulted, in July following, in the full recognition of the rights of»the colored 
people in the matter of their testimony before the legal tribunals of the District. On the 7th 
of July Senator Wilson's supplementary bill for the release of certain persons held to labor 
or service in the District of Columbia was passed, and approved on the 12th, having been 
amended, on motion of Mr. Sumner, by adding as a new section : ** That in all judicial pro* 
ceedings in the District of Colvmhia there shall be no exclusion of any witness on account of color. ^ 
This just measure was followed up by Mr. Sumner, who, on the 25th of June, 1864, moved 
an amendment to the civil appropriation bill, by adding ''that* in the courts of the United 
States there shall be no exclusion of any witness on account of color." On the 2d of July, 
1864, this bill, thus amended, became a law, and since then no distinction on account, of 
color has been recognized in the federal courts. It remains for the just people of the Ameri- 
can nation, by constitutional amendment, to extend this principle to every State tribunal of 
the land. 

Righu of colored people in the cars.— Mr. Sunmer persistently followed up his efforts to 
secure to the colored people the privileges in the District which roason and humanity alike 
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dictated as their due. In the Senate, Febraaxy 27, 1863, on his motion, an amendment to 
the Honse bill to extend the charter of the Washington and Alexandria Railroad Company 
was added, providing " that no person shall be excluded from the cars on account of color,'* 
and this became a law March 3, 1863. On the 16th of March, 1864, Mr. Sumner moved an 
amendment to the bill, then before the Senate, incorporating the Metropolitan Railroad Com« 
pany : ** That there shall be no regulation excluding any persons from any car on account of 
color," and this bill, with the amendment, was passed and approved July 1, 1864. 

But the Washington and Georgetown railroad was not jet reached. This road was char- 
tered May 17, 1862, and not being able to exclude colored people from the cars, had set aside 
certain cars, so designated by a sign on the outside, for such persons. It was in one of these 
placarded cars that the writer had the pleasure, in the autumn of 1863, of seeing Charles 
Sumner and Henry W. Longfellow riding up the avenue. In June, 1864, a bill being before 
the Senate to amend the bill incorporating the above-named railroad, Mr. Sumner moved to 
add a provision corresponding to the one in the original chfirter of the Metropolitan railroad, 
viz : ** That there shall be no exdnsum of any person from any car^n account of color.*' 
The amendment was carried in the Senate June 21 by the close vote of 17 to 16, but was lost 
in the controversy between the two branches of Congress; but February 4, 1865, a similar 
provision, though of still wider application, was moved by Mr. Sumner in committee of the 
whole as a separate section, to be added to a bill amendatory of the charter of the Metropolitan 
railroad. The motion was lost, 20 to 19. The bill, with certain other amendipents, was 
then passed, and thus coming before the Senate, Mr. Sumner, with his wonted promptness 
and parliamentary skill, renewed his motion, and two days afler the vote was reached and 
the amendment adopted— yeas 26, noes 10. The section reads as follows, and went into effect 
March 3, 1865: 

'* Sec. 5. And be it further enacted^ That the provision prohibiting anv exclusion from any 
car on account of color, alread;^ applicable to the Metropolitan railroad, is hereby extended 
to every other railroad in the District of Columbia." Approved March 3, 186.5. 

These amendments produced animated debates in both houses, especially when before them 
March 17, 1864. Mr. Saulsbury, Mr. Powell, Mr. Hendricks, and Mr. Willey, in the Senate, 
being very determined and bitter in their opposition, while Mr. Sumner, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Morrill, of Maine, and Mr. Grimes supported them with rare force of argument. Mr. Mor- 
rill's speech was elaborate in discussion and eloquent in language. Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
like Mr. Trumbull and some others, though in favor of the object of the amendment, at first 
voted against it as unnecessary, maintaining in a speech of much power the right of a colored 
person, under the legal guarantees already secured, to ride in any railroad car in the District, 
and in that speech he also replied to Senator Saulsbury in a defence of the colored race in 
character and mental ability. He finally gave his vote for the amendment. Mr. Conness, 
of California, also objected to the provision as unnecessary, it being included, as he said, in 
a bill already before the Senate. Mr. Sumner replied, ** I am in favor of getting what I can 
as soon as I can, and not postponihg to an indefinite future." 

Colored mail cam«r».— The law prohibiting persons of color from carrying the mails was 
passed and approved March 3,. 1825, and, as Mr. Wickliffe stated in the discussion on the 
motion for its repeal, "was originally enacted to exclude some men in the south who .were 
in the habit of obtaining mail contracts and employing their negroes to drive their stages and 
carry the mails." The act reads as follows : 

'*That no other than a free white person shall be employed in conveying the mail, and any 
contractor who shall employ or permit any other than a free white man to convey the mail 
shall for every offence incur a penalty of $20." 

The following facts as to the origin of this offensive legislation make the subject appro- 
priate to this history. When Gideon Granger was Postmaster General, in 1802, he wrote a 
letter to James Jackson, senator from Georgia, in which, after stating that ''an objection 
exists against employing negroes or people of color in transporting the public mails of a 
nature too delicate to engraft into a report which may become public," he proceeds to explain 
as follows : 

"The most active and intelligent negroes are employed as post riders. These are the 
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most ready to learn and the most able to ezecate. By travellinf^ from day to day and hourly 
mixing they must, they will, acquire information. They toill ham that a mail's rights do not 
depend on his color. They will in time become teachers to their brethren. They become 
acquainted with each other on the line. Whenever the body or a portion of them vish to act 
they are an organized corps, circulating our intelligence openly, their own privately." 

The words placed in italics assert a fact which it was the purpose of every black law and 
ordinance to subvert, the law under consideration being peculiarly of that nature. On the 
]6th of March, 1862, Mr. Sumner introduced a bill in the Senate providing ** that from and 
after its passage no person by reason of color should be disqualified from employment in car- 
rying the mails." It was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and on 
March 27, 1862, it was reported back by Mr. Collamer without amendment, passing the 
Senate April 10 by a very large majority, but was defeated in the House by an equally 
decided vote. Mr. Colfax, May 20, 1862, reported it from the House Post Office Committee, 
with the recommendation that it do not pass. In assigning reasons for the action of the 
committee, he said: **It will throw open the business of mail contracting, and of thus 
becoming officers of the Post Office Department, not only to blacks, but also to the Indian 
tribes, civilized and uncivilized, and to the Chinese, who have come in such large numbers 
to the Pacific coast." 

This argument, the best that could be urged, was sufficient — ^astonishing now to contem- 
plate — to carry the House two to one against the bill. On the 18th of January, 1864, how- 
ever, Mr. Sumner again introduced the subject to the Senate, and Mr. Collamer reported the 
old bill with an amendment, providing *' that in the courts of the United States there shall 
be no exclusion of any witness on account of color, it being necessary for the protection of 
the mail service that all mall carriers should be allowed to testify in the federal courts. The 
bill met with bitter opposition from the pro-slavery party, opposed Also by some of the true 
friends of freedom, but passed and was approved March 3, IS65, and henceforth color is no 
disqualification in carrying the malls. 

To secure, still more thoroughly, to the colored population of the District full political 
rights, the present Congress passed the following act, which was approved by President 
Grant March 18, 1869: 

AN ACT for the further security of equal rights in the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled^ That the word ** white," wherever it occurs in the laws relating to the 
District of Columbia, or in the charter or ordinances of the cities of Washington or George- 
town, and operates as a limitation on the right of any elector of such District, or of either ef 
the cities, to hold any office or to be selected and to servo as a juror, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed, and it shall be unlawful for any person or* officer to enforce or attempt to 
enforce such limitation after the passage of this act. 

This bill had twice before passed both houses, first in July, 1867, a.nd again in December 
of the same year ; but in both cases failed to receive President Johnson's signature. 

Thus was consummated by bold and faithful statesmen the series of measures which 
have cleared away the manifold disabilities and execrable exactions of the black codes 
that for more than sixty years had disgraced this District and shed infamy upon the whole 
country. 
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ALABAMA. 

With the exception of a small portion of her territory, which belon^red to Florida, Alabama 
was originally within the jurisdiction of Georgia, but became a part of the territory ot 
Mississippi in ]8C0, and an independent State in 1820, her constitution having been adopted 
in 1819, by the proyisions of which the privileges of citizenship and education were confined to 
the white population only. Prior to the organization of the State government, the territorial 
legislation, of Mississippi respecting the unlawful meeting of slaves, and trading with or by 
them, .included Alabama. 

There was little Stato legislation relating to the colored people previous to the act of 1S32, 
which provided that ** Any person or persons who shall attempt to teach any free person 
of color or slave to spell, read, or write, shall, upon conviction thereof by indictment, be 
fined in a sum not less than $250, nor more than S^O." This act also prohibited with 
severe penalties, by flogging, '*any free negro or person of color" from being in company 
with any slaves without^^written permission from the owner or overseer of such slaves ; it 
also prohibited tho assembling of more than five male slaves at any place off the plantation to 
which they belonged ; but nothing in the act was to be considered as forbidding attendance 
at places of public worship held by white persons. No slave or free person of color was 
permitted to "preach, exhort, or harangue any slave or slaves or free persons of color, except 
in the presence of five respectable slave-holders," or unless the person preaching was licensed 
by some regular body of professing Christians in the neighborhood, to whose society or 
church the negroes addressed properly belonged. 

In 1833, the mayor and aldermen of the city of Mobile were authorized by law to grant 
licenses to such persons as they might deem suitable, to instruct for limited periods the free 
colored Creole children within the city and in the counties of Mobile and Baldwin, who 
were the descendants of colored Creoles residing in ftaid city and counties in April 
m03 ; provided, that said children first received permission to be taught from the mayor and 
aldermen, and had their names recorded in a book kept for that purpose. This .was done, 
as set forth In the preamble to the law, because there were many colored Creoles there whose 
ancestors, under the treaty between France and the United States, in 1803, had the rights 
and privileges of citizens of the United States secured to them ; and because these Creoles 
bad conducted with uniform propriety, and were anxious that their children should bo 
educated. 

The constitution adopted September 30, 1865, provides that the general assembly shall, 
from time to time, make necessary and proper laws for the encouragement of schools and 
education ; take proper measures to preserve irom waste or damage any lands granted by 
the United States for the use of schools, and apply the funds derived from them to that 
object ; place the school fund under the control and management of a superintendent of 
education, requiring such a superintendent to be appointed for the whole State ; provide for 
a county superintendent of free 'public schools in each county, and for the appointment ot 
three trustees of free public schools in each township. 

In accordance with the provisions of the constitution, the revised code, adopted February 
19, 1867, provides that *' every child between the ages of six and twenty years shall be 
entitled to admission into and instruction in any of the free public schools of the township in 
which he or she resides, or to any school in any adjacent township." Color is not men- 
tioned in the chapt^ relating to the public school system. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE FRCEDMEN SINCE 1864. 

Under the auspices of the assistant commissioner for the Freedmen's Bureau, for the State 
of Alabama, (General Swayne,) a great amount of local good feeling was enlisted in that 
State towards establishing schools for the colored population. School buildings were pro- 
vided and kept in repair at the expense of the Freedmen's Bureau. By a bill introduced into 
the legislatore in 1867, to establish a common school system, it was provided that the 
board of directors of each township in the State should '* establish separate-sc^p^^jc^thp 
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education of negto and malatto children, and persons of African descent between tbe ages of 
six and twenty-one years, whenever as many as thirty pnpils in sufficient proximity for 
school purposes claim the privilege of public instruction, and the fund for that purpose is 
sufficient to support a school for four months in tbe year." This movement, on the part of the 
citizens and legislature of Alabama, was seconded by northern societies, and schools were 
opened particularly at Mobile, Montgonery, Hnntsvilleand other places, in the northern part 
of the State. Among the societies thus giving aid may be mentioned the American Missionary 
Association, the Freedmen^s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Ameri- 
can Freedmen*s Union Commission, operating through its Pennsylvania, Cleveland, western 
and northwestern branches, the latter of which had 11 teachers in its employment in 1866. 
In order to train their beneficiaries up to a system of self-reliance and support, all of these 
schools in Alabama, while closing their doors to none, enforced the principle of requiring a 
small tuition fee from such as might be able to pay. 

In this educational work the important duty of providing for the training of teachers has 
not been overlooked, and two normal schools have been established, one at Talladega and 
the other at Mobile. 

THE TALLADEGA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This institution was opened in 1867, commencing its first session with 140 pupils, under 
the superintendence of Rev. H. E. Brown. By the aid of the government, a fine piece of 
property was procurred, consisting of 34 acres of land and a handsome three-story brick 
building, 100 feet long by 60 feet in width. This building was erected before the war for 
college purposes, at a cost of (^3,000. 

EMERSON INSTITUTE AT MOBILE. 

The Emerson Institute is the name of the other school, which occupies a large brick 
edifice, with four acres of land, fronting upon Government street, in Mobile. This property 
was procured by the aid of the Freed men*8 Bureau and the liberality of two gentlemen of 
Bockford, Illinois, in compliment to one of whom it received its name. The property was 
formerly the seat of the *' Blue College," and is estimated to be worth more than (60,000. 
Tbe institute is now conducted by a corps of able instructors, having under their charge 
more than 500 pupils, in rooms amply supplied with furniture of approved modem construc- 
tion, and with a complete equipment of chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

SWATNE SCHOOL. 

The Swayne school, Montgomery, so named in honor of General Swayne, was erected 
under the auspices of the American Missionary Association, and was dedicated April 21, 
1869. This is a handsome edifice, three-stories in height, built by Henry Duncan in a 
thorough and workmanlike manner, and provided with convenient and ample means for 
ventilation by Isaac Frazier, both of whom are skillful colored mechanics. There are six 
recitation rooms, with modem seats, desks, and blackboards ; and by the liberality of 
friends at the north an ample supply of outline maps, tablets, and other educational appli- 
ances have been provided, as well as an organ, costing $200. Here, in this neat and com- 
fortable edifice the freed children of Montgomery find an agreeable change from ** Fritz & 
Frazer's Trade House,** where, within a few years past, they conned their lessons ; or in 
<^arlior and darkor days many of them may have been put up as morchanttise for sale. 
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The following tables, compiled by Professor Yashon, exhibits the progress and condition 
of the schools for the colored population in Alabama from 1865 to 1868 : 

Number of schools, teachers, and scholars, 1865 to 1868. 
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Studies and expenditures, 1867 and 1868. 
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ABKANSAS. 

/ The proTince ceded by France in 1803, under the general designation of Louisiana, was in 
in 1804 organized by Congress into two parts — the Territory of Orleans and the district of 
Louisiana. The latter embraced the country out of which was constituted in 1805 the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, which was again reorganized in 1812 into the Territory of Missouri, 
the southern part of which erected ioto a distinct jurisdiction as Arkansas Territory in 1819, 
and as a State in 1836, and another portion into the State of Missouri in 1821. The laws 
goTeming the colored population were nearly the same in both States. The first statute 
relating to them was passed b^ the governor and judges of the district of Indiana Territory 
in 1806, and provided that no slave should go from the plantation of his master, or other 
penon with whom he lived, without a pass, under penalty of "stripes at the discretion of 
Ike justice of the peace;" and if found on any other plantation without leave iu writing 
from his owner, it was lawful for the owner or overseer *'to give or order such slave 10 
I on his or her bare back for every such offence." It forbid the master, mistress, or 
r to suffer meetings of slaves alone for more than four hours at any one time, or to go 
abroad to trade, on penalty of $3 for each offence. All trading with slaves or allowing 
slaves to trade was forbidden under severe penalties. All assemblages of the slaves of dif- 
ferent estates in the night or on Sunday, except at the church ot white people, were for- 
bidden. 

The first act relating to slaves after Arkansas became a State was passed in 1838, in 
which their owners were authorized to permit slaves **to labor for themselves on Sunday, if 
such labor is done voluntarily by such slaves and without the coercion of the master, and 
for the sole use of the slave." As this was the only day allowed for such religious instruc- 
tion as the slave could receive, this provision cannot be regarded as being beneficent. This 
act forbids any white persons, or free negro, being found in company of slaves at any unlaw- 
ful meeting, on severe penalty for each offense. In 1843 all migration of free negroes and 
mulattoes into the State was forbidden ; but no law is found on the statute book directly pro- 
hibiting tM ^\i\ng slaves or persons of African descent. 
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In the constitation adopted in 1836, all' the privileges of citizenship were confined to the 
whites. In the constitation adopted in 1864, it is provided that "neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude shall hereafter exist in this State," and " that no act of the legislature pro- 
hibiting the education of any class of the inhabitants thereof shall have the force of law.'* 
In the constitution adopted by the people of the State, March 13, 1868, the language of that 
instrument recognizes no distinction in citizenship on account of color. The first section of 
article IX, relating to education, reads as follows : 

**A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence among all classes being essential to 
the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the general assembly shall establish 
and maintain a system of free schools for the gratuitous instruction of all persons in this 
State between the ages of ^ve and twenty-one years." • • • 

In the "Act to establish and maintain a system of free common schools for the State of Ar- 
kansas," approved July, 23, 1868, the State board of education, (composed of the State 
and circuit superintendents) is directed '*to make the necessary provisions for establishing 
separate schools for white and colored children and youth," and to adopt such other meas- 
ures as shall be deemed expedient for carrying the system into effectual and uniform opera- 
tion, and provide as nearly as possible for the education of every youth. 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS FOR THE FREEDMEN SINCE 1864. 

For reasons thi^t will be apparent from the remarks that follow, fewer schools for colored 
persons have* been established in Arkansas since 1864 than in any other of the formerly 
slave-holding States. Yet the educational work was commenced there while the war for the 
Union was still raging ; and, from its commencement, it has been prosecuted in such a spint 
as promises the most satisfactory results in the future. In the third year of the rebellion, 
several thousands of persons liberated by President Lincoln's proclamation of freedom had 
sought protection within the military lines of the government, and were congregated in 
camps at Helena, Pine Bluff, Little Rock, and other points within the limits of this &tate. 
Destitute of all the comforts and necessaries of life, they immediately aroused the sympathy 
of benevolent individuals throughout the northwestern portion of the country. Associa- 
tions for the relief of their physical wants were speedily formed : but these soon discovered 
that the mental and moral needs of these unhappy creatures were fully as pressing as their 
hunger and nakedness. To break through the barriefs raised by legislation in the interest 
of the slave power, and carry food to those starving souls as well as to their bodies, was an 
evident duty. In its performance, schools were established at these different cam ps; and 
self-denying men and women, braving the manifold perils of those unsettled times, willingly 
assumed their charge. Prominent among the philanthropists who labored in this section of 
the country wer^the Friends, constituting what is known as the Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
First to enter upon this Christian work, they have at no time since relaxed their generous 
exertions ; and they now have the satisfaction of seeing them rewarded by the establishment 
at Little Rock and elsevirhere of several graded schools, which, in their appointments and in 
the improvement made by their pupils, will compare favorably with those of any other locali- 
ties. 

At the outset, these schools were, as might naturally be expected, very deficient in every- 
thing needful for the pleasant pursuit of learning. Within the rudely-constructed shanty 
which served as the school-room, the only books usiuilly found were a few tattered primers, 
spelling-books, and Testaments, which had already done good service for other children in 
far happier circumstances. But for this dearth of facilities in the acquisition of knowledge 
the patient assiduity of teacher and the earnest application of pupils made ample amends; 
so that, in spite of all obstacles, an astonishing progress in the primary studies was a fre- 
quent, indeed an ordinary, result. It was not long, however, before the kindness of northern 
friends supplied the wants of those humble establishments ; and, by the time that those 
i eager scholars were ready for the use of slates, maps, and appropriate books in the differ- 
ent branches of learning, these articles were furnished to them quite liberally. The number 
of these schools, too, was increased by a timely measure on the part of the government. In 
ts efforts to restore the industrial interests of the south, and to regulate the relations between 
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employers and the emancipated laborers, it established a system bj which abandoned plan- 
tations were leased out upon certain conditions, one of which required, for every lot of 500 
acre^ so leased, the employment of at least one teacher for the freedmen who cultivated 
them. 

The colored people thus benefited showed themselves deserving of the interest taken in 
their behalf by the willingness which they manifested to do everything in their power for 
the support of these schools. Indeed it will be remembered to their credit that they estab- 
lished the first free schools that ever were in Arkansas. This they did at Little Rock, where, 
after paying tuition for a short time, they formed themselves into an educational association, 
paid by subscription the salaries of the teachers, and made th^r schools free. 

Notwithstanding this willingness on the part of the freed people of Arkansas to co-operate 
with those desirous of educating them, that State has fared somewhat indifferently in the matter 
of schools, from the fact that it has no important commercial centers, and that, from a want 
of good roads, its interior is difficult of access. These circumstances render it an uninviting 
field for teachers. Still, quite a number of these have seconded the efforts made by the edu- 
cational officers of the Freedmen*s Bureau to establish schools, and have cheerfully endured 
the dangers and fatigues of travel, in going even as far as the Red River country in the extreme 
aouthwestem part of the State, by almost impassable roads and in the rudest conveyances, 
to enter upon their duties. The planters of Arkansas, too, have quite generally exhibited 
a commendable friendliness towards any movements touching the instruction of their laboring 
"hands, by inviting the establishment of schools in their localities, and engaging to provide 
board and suitable accommodations for teachers who might come among them. Under these 
* favorable circumstances, and through the aid of the congressional appropriation for building 
schools, nearly |30,000 of which was allotted to Arkansas, quite an increased activity marked 
educational affairs there during 1667 and 1868. This was in some measure checked by politi- 
cal disturbances, and by the privations incident to a succession of scanty harvests ; but it 
is to be hoped that with the prevalence of good order, and the return of prosperity, t^e 
schools for colored people in Arkansas will again begin to increase in number and to improve 
in condition. 

The following tables, prepared by Prof. Vashon, exhibit the progress of the schools from 
1866 to 1868: 

Number of schools, teachers, and scholars, 1866 to 1868. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Bj the census of 1860 the population of California was 379,994, of which number 4,086 
were free colored. 

In the constitution of California, adopted in 1849, prior to its admission into the Union as 
a State in 1850, the right of suffrage is limited to white male citizens, but the establishment 
of slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, is prohibited. 

In the revised school law, approved March 24, 1866, the following sections apply to colored 
children : * 

Sec. 57. Children of African or Mongolian descent, and Indian children not living under the 
care of white persons, shall not be admitted into public schools, except as provided in this 
act : Provided, That, upon the written application of the parents or guardians of at least 
10 such children to any board of trustees or board of education, a sepaiate school shall be 
established for the education of such cliildren, and the education of a less number may be 
provided for bv the trustees iu any other manner. 

Sec;. 58. When there shall be in any district any number of children, other than white chil- 
dren, whose education can be provided for in no other way, the trustees, by a majority vote, 
may permit such children to attend school for white children : Pruvidedf That a majority of 
the parents of the children attending such school make no objection, in writing, to be filed 
with the board of trustees. 

Sec. 59. The same laws, rules, and regulations which apply to schools for white children 
shall apply to schools for colored children. 

The superintendent of public instruction, Hon. John Swett, in his annual report for 1867, 
reports as follows : 

Number of negro children in the State between 5 and 16 years of age 709 

Number of separate schools 16 

Number of pupils in attendance 400 

'* The people of the State are decidedly in favor of separate schools for colored children.*' 

CONNECTICUT. 

In 1860 the free colored population of Connecticut was 8,627, out of a total of 460,147 
Inhabitants. 

The constitution of 1818 limits the privilege of the elector to white male citizens, but the 
public schools of the State have never been restricted to any class on account of color> 
although in the city of Hartford, in 1830, a separate school was established under legis- 
lative permission granted on application made by the schobl committee at the request of the 
colored people of the city. 

This example was followed in two or three towns, but the system of separate schools, 
under special legislation or the action of school committees, was broken up by the legisla- 
ture in 1868, and the old pmctice of *' schools good enough for all" revived and established 
by law. 

The legislature in 1833, under the lead of a few influential men, passed a law which 
illustrated the extent to which the prejudices of the community could be enlisted against 
*Jie colored people, but this law was repealed in 1838, having accomplished its object in a 
manner no way creditable to the State. 

PRUDENCE CRAKDALL AND THE CANTERBURY SCHOOL. 

The following account of the efforts made by Miss Prudence Crandall, in the town of 
Canterbury, to establish a boarding and day school for young women of African descent, is 
abridged from the *' Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict,** by Rev. Samuel J. May : 

In the summer of 1832, Miss Prudence Crandall, an excellent, well-educated Quaker 
young lady, who had gained considerable reputation as a teacher in the neighboring town 
of Plainfield, purchased, at the solicitation of a number of families in the village of Can- 
terbury, Connecticut, a commodious house in that village, for the purpose of establishing a 
boarding and day school for young ladies, in order that they might receive Instmction in 
higher branches than were taught in the public district school. Her school was well con- 
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dncte<3, but was iDtemipted early in 1833, in this wise : Not far from the village a worthj 
colored man was living, by the name of Harris » the owner of a good farm, and in comfort- 
able circumstances. His daughter Sarah, a bright girl, 17 years of age, had passed with 
credit through the public school of the district in which she lived, and was anxious to acquire 
a better education, to qualify herself to become a teacher of the colored people. She applied 
to Miss Grand all for admission to her school. Miss Crandall hesitated, for prudential rea- 
sons, to admit a colored person among her pupils ; but Sarah was a young lady of pleasing 
appearance and manners, well known to many of Miss Crandall's present pupils, having 
been their classmate in the district school, and was, moreover, a virtuous, pious girl, and 
a member of the church in Canterbury. No objection could be made to her admission 
except on account of her complexion, and Miss Crandall decided to receive her as a pupil. 
No objection was made by the other pupils, but in a few days the parents of some of them 
called on Miss Crandall and remonstrated ; and although Miss Crandall pressed upon their 
consideration the eager desire of Sarah for knowledge and culture and the good use she 
wiaheJ to make of her education, her excellent character, and her being an accepted mem- 
ber of the same Christian church to which they belonged, they were t«o much prejudiced to 
listen to any arguments—** they would not have it said that their daughters went to school 
with a nigger girl." It was urged that if Sarah was not dismissed, the white pupils would 
be withdrawn; but although the fond hopes of success for an institution which she had 
established at the risk of all her property, and by incurring a debt of several hundred dol- 
lars, seemed to be doomed to disappointment, she decided not to yield to the demand for the 
dismissal of Sarah ; and on the 2d day of March, 1833, she advertised in the Liberator that 
on the first Monday in April her school would be open for ** young ladies and little misses 
of color." Her determination having become known, a fierce indignation was kindled and 
fanned by prominent people of the village, and pervaded the town. In this juncture, the 
Bev. Samuel J. May, of the neighboring town of Brooklyn, addressed her a letter of sym- 
pathy, expressing his readiness to assist her to the extent of his power, and was present at 
the town meeting held on the 9th of March, called for the express purpose of devising and 
adopting such measures as "would effectually av ert the nuisance or speedily abate it if 
it should be brought into the village." 

The friends of Miss Crandall were authorized by her testate to the moderator of the town 
meeting that she would give up her house, which was one of the most conspicuous in the 
Tillage, and not wholly paid for, if those who were opposed to her school being there would 
take the property off ht^r hands at the price for which she had purchased it, and which was 
deemed a reasonable one, and allow her time to procure another house in a more retired part 
of the town. 

The town meeting was held in the meeting-house, which, though capable of holding a 
thousand people, was crowded throughout to its utmost capacity. After the warning for the 
meeting had been read, resolutions were introduced in which wore set forth the disgrace and 
damage that would be brought upon the town if a school for colored girls should be set up 
there, protesting emphatically against the impending evil, and appointing the civil authority 
and selectmen a committee to wait upon ** the person contemplating the establishment of 
said school and persuade her, if possible, to abandon the project." 

The resolutions were advocated by Rufus Adams, esq., and Hon. Andrew T. Judson, 
who was then the most prominent man of the town, and a leading politician in the State, and 
much talked of as the democratic candidate for governor ; and was a representative in Con- 
gress from 1835 to 1839, when he was elected judge of the United States district court, which 
position he held until his death in 1853, adjudicating, among other causes, the libel of the 
Amistad and the 54 Africans on board. After his address ou this occasion, Mr. May, in 
company with Mr. Arnold Buffum, a lecturing agent of the New England Anti-Slavery 
S<y^iety, applied for permission to speak in behalf of Miss Crandall but their application was 
violently opposed, and the resolutions being adopted, the meeting was declared, by the mod- 
erator, adJDurned. 

Mr. May at once stepped upon the seat where he had been sitting and rapidly vindicated 
Miss Crandall, replying to some of the misstatements as to her purposes and the character of her 
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expected papiU, when he gave way to Mr. Baffum, who had spoken scarcely five minntes 
before the trustees of the chnrch ordered the house to be -vacated and the doors to be shut 
There was then no alternative but to yield. 

Two days afterwards Mr. Judson called on Mr. May, with whom he had been on termr' 
of a pleasant acquaintance, not to say of friendship, and expressed reg^ret that he had applied 
certain epithets to hiiru; and went on to speak of the disastrous eJ9Pect on the village ftom 
the establishment of ** a school for nigger girls.*' Mr. May replied that his purpose was, 
if he had been allowed to do so, to state at the town meeting Miss CrandalFs proposition to 
sell her house in the village at its fair valuation, and retire to some other part of'the town. 
To this Mr. Judson responded : ** Mr. May, we are not merely opposed to the establishment 
of that school in Canterbury, we mean there shall not be stfch a school set up anywhere in 
the State." 

^r. Judson continued, declaring that the colored people could never rise from their menial 
condition in our country, ^nd ought not to be permitted to rise here ; that they were an 
inferior race and should not be recognized as the equals of the whites ; that they should be 
sent back to A&ica, and improve themselves there, and civilize and christianize the natives. 
To this Mr. May replied that there never would be fewer colored people in this country than 
there were then ; that it was unjust to drive them out of the country ; that we must accord 
to them their rights or incur the loss of our own; that education was the primal, fundamental . 
right of all the children of men ; and that Connecticut was the last place where this should 
be denied. 

The conversation was continued in a similar strain, in the course of which Mr. Judson 
declared with warmth: *^That nigger school shall never be allowed in Canterbury, nor in 
any town of this State;" and he avowed his determination to secure the passage of a law by 
the legislature then in session, forbidding the institution of such a school in any part of the 
State. 

Undismayed by. the opposition and the threatened violence of her neighbors. Miss Crandall 
received early in April 15 or 20 colored young ladies and misses from Philadelphia, New 
York, Providence, and Boston ; and the annoyances of her persecutors at once commenced ; 
all accommodations at the stores in Canterbury beiug denied her, her pupils being insulted 
whenever they appeared on the streets, the doors and doorsteps of her house being besmeared, 
and her well filled with filth ; under all of which, both she and her pupils remained firm. 
Among other means used to intimidate, an attempt was made td drive away those innocent 
girls by a process under the obsolete vagrant law, which provided that the selectmen, of any 
town might warn any person, not an inhabitant of the State, to depart forthwith, demanding 
|1 67 for every week he or she remained after receiving such warning ; and in case the fine 
was not paid and the person did not depart before the expiration of ten days after being 
sentenced, then ke or she should be whipped on the naked body not exceeding ten stripes. 

A warrant to that effect was actually served upon Eliza Ann Hammond, a fine girl from 
Providence, aged 17 years ; but it was finally abandoned, and another method was reported 
to, most disgraceful to the State as well as the town. Foiled in their attempts to frighten 
away Miss CrandalPs pupils by their proceedings under the obsolete " pauper and vagrant 
law," Mr. Judson and those who acted with him pressed upon the legislature, then in 
session, a demand for the enactment of a law which should enable them to accomplish their 
purpose ; and in tliat bad purpose they succeeded, by securing the following enactment, on 
the 24th of May, 1833, known as the *' black law," 

** Whereas attempts have been made to establish literary institutions in this State for the 
instruction of colored persons belonging to other States and countries, which would tend to 
the great increase of the colored population of the State, and tbeteby to the injury of the 
people: Therefore, 

*' Be it enacted, ^c, That no person shall set np or establish in this State any school, 
academy, or other literary institution for the instruction or education of colored persons, who 
are not inhabitants of this State, or harbor or board, for the purpose of attending or being 
taught or instructed in any such school, academy, or literary institution, any colored person 
who is not an inhabitant of any town in this State, without the consent in writing, first 
obtained, of a maiurity of the civil authority, and also of the selectmen of the town in which 
such school, academy, or literary institution is situated, &c 
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" And each and eveiy person who shall knowingly do any act forbidden as aforesaid, or 
shall be aiding or assisting therein, shall for the firbt offense forfeit and pay to the treasurer 
of this State a fine of |100, and for the second offense |^00, and so double for every offense 
of which he or she shall be convicted ; and all informing oiSicers are required to make due 
presentment of all breaches of this act.*' 

On the receipt of the tidings of the passage of this law, the people of Canterbury were wild 
with exultation ; the bells were rung and a cannon was fired to manifest the joy. On the 
27th of June Miss Crandall was arrested and arraigned before Justices Adams and Bacon, 
two of those who had been the earnest opponents of her enterprise ; and the result being 
redetermined, the trial was of course brief, and Miss Crandall was '* committed " to take 
her trial at the next session of the supreme court at Brooklyn, in August. A messenger was 
at once dispatched by the party opposed to Miss Crandall to Brooklyn to inform Mr. May, as 
her friend, of the result of the trial, stating that she was in the hands of the sheriff, and would 
be put in juil unless he or some of her friends would "give bonds" for her in a certain sum. 

The denouement may be related most appropriately in the language of Mr. May : 

*^ I calmly told the messenger that there were gentlemen enough la Canterbury whose 
bond for that amount would be as good or better than mine, and I should leave it for them to 
do Miss Crandall that favor." * But,* said the young man, * are you not her friend V * Cer- 
tainly,' I replied, ' too sincerely her friend to give relief to her enemies in their present embar- 
rassment, and I trust you will not find any one of her friends, or the patrons of her school, 
who will step forward to help them any more than myself.' * But, sir,' he cried, * do you 
mean to allow her to be put in jail?* *Most certainly,* was my answer, *if her persecu- 
tors are unwine enough to let such an outrage be committed.' Ho turned from me in blank 
surprise, and hurried back to tell Mr. Judson and the justices of his ill success. 

'*A few days before, when I first heard of the passage of the law, I had visited Miss Cran- 
dall with my friend, Mr. George W. Benson, and advised with her as to the course she and 
her friends ought to pursue when she should be brought to trial. She appreciated at once' 
and fully the importance of leaving her persecutors to show to the world how base they were, 
and how atrocious was the law they had induced the legislature to enact — a law, by the 
force of which a woman might be fined and imprisoned as a felon in the State of Connecticut 
for giving instruction to colored girls. She agreed that it would be best for us to leave her 
in the hands of those with whom the law originated, hoping that, in their madness, they 
would show forth all theur hideous features. 

** Mr. Benson and I, therefore, went diligently around to all who he knew were friendly 
to Miss Crandall and her school, and counseled them by no means to give bonds to keep her 
from imprisonment, because nothing would expose so fully to the public the egregious wicked- 
ness of the law and the virulence of her persecutors as the fact that they had thrust her 
into jail. 

** When I found that her resolution was equal to the trial which seemed to be impending, 
that she was ready to brav^ and to bear meekly the worst treatment that her enemies would 
venture to subject her to, I made all the arrangements for her comfort that were practicable 
in oar prison. It fortunately happened that the most suitable room, unoccupied, was the 
one in which a man named Watkins had recently been confined for the murder of his wife, 
and out of whiih he had Ibeen taken and executed. This circumstance we foresaw would 
add not a little to the public detestation of the black law. The jailor, at my request, readily 
put the room in as nice order as was possible, and permitted me to substitute for the bed- 
Btead and mattress on which the murderer had slept, fresh and clean ones from my own house 
and Mr. Ben8on*s. 

'*About 2 o'clock, p. m. another messenger came to Inform me that the sheriff was on the 
way from Canterbury to the jail with Miss Crandall, and would imprison her unless her 
'friends would give the required bail. Although in sympathy with Miss Crandall's persecu- 
tors, he saw clearly the disgrace that was about to be brought upon the State, and begged 
me and Mr. Benson to avert it. Of course we refused. I went to the jailor's house and met 
Miss Crandall on her arrival. We stepped aside. I said: * If now yon hesitate — if you 
dread the gloomy place so much as to wish to be saved from it, I will give bonds for you 
even now.' * O, no,' she promptly replied, * I am only afraid they will no^ put me in jail. 
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Their evidpnt hesitation and embarrassment show plainly how mnch they deprecate the effect 
of this part of their folly, and therefore I am the more anxious that they should be exposed, 
if not caught in their own wicked devices.* 

** We therefore returned with her to the sheriff and the company that surrounded him to 
await bis final act. He was ashamed to do it He knew it would cover the persecutors of 
Miss Crandall and the State of Connecticut with disgrace. He conferred with several about 
him, and delayed yet longer. Two gentlemen came and remonstrated with me in not very 

seemly terms : *|It would be a shame, an eternal disgrace to the State, to. have her 

put into jail—into the very room that Watkins had last occupied.' 

*' 'Certainly, gentlemen,' I replied, *and this you may prevent if you please.* 

** * O !' they cried, * we are not her friends ; we are not in favor of her school ; we don*t 
want any more niggers coming among us. It is your place to stand by Miss Cran- 
dall and help her now. You and your abolition brethren have encouraged her to 

bring this nuisance into Canterbury, and it is mean in you to desert her now.' 

** I rejoined : ' She knows we have not deserted her,'and do not intend to desert her. The 
law which her persecutors have persuaded our legislators to enact is an infamous one, worthy 
of the dark ages. It would be just as bad as it is whether we woald give bonds for her or not. 
But the people generally will not so soon realize how bad, how wicked, how cruel a law it is 
unless we suffer her persecutors to inflict upon her all the penalties it prescribes. She is will- 
ing to bear them for the sake of the cause she has so nobly espoused. If you see fit to keep 
her from imprisonment in the cell of a murderer for having proffered the blessings of a good 
education to those who in our country need it most, you may do so ; toe shall not J* 

**They turned from us in great wrath, words falling from their lips which I shall not 
repeat. 

" The sun had descended nearly to the horizon ; the shadows of night were beginning to 
fall around us. The sheriff could defer the dark deed no longer. With no little emotion, 
and with words of earnest deprecation, he gave that excellent, heroic, Christian young lady 
into the hands of the jailor, and she was led into the cell of Watkins. So soon as I had 
heard the bolts of her prison door turned in the lock and saw the key taken out, I bowed and 
said : * The deed is done, completely done. It cannot l^e recalled. It has passed into the 
history of our nation and our age.' I went away with my steadfast friend, George W. 
Benson, assured that the legislators of the State had been guilty of a most unrighteous act, 
and that Miss Crandall's persecutors had also committed a great blunder ; that they all would 
have much more reckon to be ashamed of her imprisonment than she or her friends could 
ever have.. 

*'■ The next day we gave the required bonds. Miss Crandall was released from the cell of 
the murderer, returned home, and quietly resumed the duties of her school until she should 
be summoned as a culprit into court, there to be tried by the infamous ''Blmck Law of Con- 
ueetieut,^ And, as we expected, so soon as the evil tidings c9uld be carried in that day, 
before Professor Morse had given to Rumor her telegraphic wings, it was known all over the 
country and the civilized world that an excellent young lady had been imprisoned as a crim- 
inal—yes, put into a murderer's cell — in the State of Connecticut, for opening a school for 
the instruction of colored girls. The comments that were made upon the deed in almost ail 
the newspapers were far from grateful to the feelings of her persecutors. Even many who, 
under the same circumstances, would probably have acted as badly as Messrs. A. T. Judsui 
& Co., denounced their procedure as *' unchristian, inhuman, anti -democratic, base, mean." 

On the 23d of August, J8:)3, the first trial of Miss Crandall was had in Brooklyn, the seat 
of the county of Windham, Hon. Joseph Eaton presiding at the county court. 

The prosecution was conducted by Hon. A. T. Judson, Jonathan A. Welch, esq., and I. 
Bulkley, esq. Miss Crandall's counsel was Hon. Calvin Goddard, Hon. W. W. Elsworth,* 
and Henry Strong, esq. 

The judge, somewhat timidly, gave it as his opinion " that the law was constitutional and 
obligatory on the people of the State." 

The jury, after an absence of several hours, returned into court not having agreed upon a 
verdict. They were instructed and sent out again, and again a third 'time, in vain; they 
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stated to the jn^ge that there woe no probability that thej could ever agree. Seyen were for 
conviction and five for acquittal, so tbej were discharged. 

The second trial was on the 3d of October, before Judge Daggett of the supreme court, 
who was a strenuous advocate of the black law. His influence with the jury was over, 
powering, insisting in an elaborate and able charge that the law was constitutional, and, 
without much hesitation, the verdict was given against Miss Crandall. Her counsel at once 
filed a bill of exceptions, and took an appeal to the court of errors, which was granted. Before 
that, the highest legal tribunal in the State, the cause was argued on the 22d of July, 1834. 
Both the Hon. W. W. Elsworth and the Hon. Calvin Goddard argued with great ability 
and eloquence against the constitutionality of the black law. The Hon. A. T. Judson and 
Hon. C. T. Cleaveland said all they could to prove such a law consistent with the Magna 
Charia of our republic. The court reserved a decision for some future time ; and that deci- 
sion was never given, it being evaded by the court finding such defects in the information 
prepared by the State's attorney that it ought to be quashed. 

Soon after this, an attempt was made to set the house of Miss Crandall on fire, but without 
effect The question of her duty to risk the lives of her pupils against this mode of attack 
was then considered, and upon consultation with firiends it was concluded to hold on and bear 
a little longer, with the hope that this atrocity of attempting to ^^ the house, and thus expose 
the lives and property of her neighbors, would frighten the instigators of the persecution, and 
cause some restraint on ** the baser sort." But a few nights afterwards, about 12 o'clock, 
being the night of the 9th of September, her house was assaulted by a number of persons 
with heavy clubs and iron bars ; and windows we're dashed to pieces. Mr. May was sum- 
moned the next morning, and after consultation it was determined that the school should be 
abandoned. Mr. May thus concludes his account of this event, and of the enterprise. 

" The pupils were called together and I was requested to announce to them our decision. 
Never before hod I felt so deeply sensible of the cruelty of the persecution which had been 
carried on for 18 months in that New England village, against a family of defenseless 
females. Twenty harmless, well behaved girls, whose only ofiense against the peace of the 
community was that they had come together there to obtain useful knowledge and moral 
cnltnre, were to be told that they had better go away, because, forsooth, the house in which 
they dwelt would not be protected by the guardians of the town, the conservators of the 
peace, the officers of justice, the men of influence in the village where it was situated. The 
words almost blistered my lips. My bosom glowed with indignation. I felt ashamed of Can- 
terbury, ashamed of Connect! cut, ashamedof my country, ashamed of my color. Thus ended 
the generous, disinterested, philanthropic. Christian enterprise of Piudence Crandall, but 
the law under which her enterprise was defeated was repealed in 1838." 

The principal championship of the repeal of the " Canterbury Law," as the act of 1833 was 
called, in the legislature of 1838, was made by Hon. Francis Gillette, then and always an 
earnest member of the house from Bloomfield : 

" This law is unwise, impolitic; and preposterous. Colored children, and ^ny other per- 
sons, may come into this State in any numbers, and for any other purpose than that of 
acquiring knowledffe— no matter what they are, idlers, thieves, vagabonds, the very sweep- 
ings of the globe ; but if an innocent child comes into this State for the purpose of attending 
school, and that child*8 complexion is a little dashed, if it has not the Caucasian dye, that 
child is liable, by this law, to be treated as a vagrant pauper, and hurried out of the State, 
ss though its very breath was contagion and death. Notwithstanding, if it will throw away 
its books, and turn to some menial employment ; if it will abandon the pursuit of knowledge 
and become a waiter or a boot-black, it may, forsooth, tKrry within the State, unmolested by 
this or any other law. It may, indeed, remain for any other purpose than to prepare itself 
to become an intelligent and worthy citizen ; but across th^ath of kuowledee it finds the 
Canterbury black act, snake-like distended. We admit the vicious and degraded, while we 
nject the pure-hearted and aspiring. 

'* Connecticut has ever shown herself deeplv sensible of the value of education to all 
classes, and of its inseparable connection with her prosperity, happiness, and glory. Her 
muniticeut school fund attests it ,* her school-houses dotting thickly her surface evince it ; 
her general policy from her earliest settlement confirms it ; but we here find in her recent 
legislation a law diametrically opposed to her past policy, and conflicting with her whole 
system of measures for pouring the light of knowledge over the youthful mind, and thus 
enriching heiwlf, not with oelC but with the treasures of cultivated intellect. 
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** In vain Bhfill we look for & panllel to this legislation in any modern free State ; bat in 
an earlier and darker age it is recorded of the inhabitants of Mitylene that they forbade the 
people of a tributary province to give the least instruction to their children, they having 
learned th'e close connection between light and liberty. Let us be mindful of our obligation 
to treat the children of this unfortunate race— the victims of ages of barbarous cruelty — with 
some little justice and humanity ; and when they come to ns asking for the bread of knowl- 
edge, let us not ffive them a stone, and thrust them from our presence, but cheer their wounded 
hearts with kindness and compassion, and welcome them to participate with us in the bless- 
ings of knowledge, of wise government, and impartial laws." 

SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN IN HARTFORD. 

The following letter from Rev. W. W. Turner, to the Commissioner of Education, gives the 
history and present status of the colored population in respect to public schools not only 
in Hartford but in the State generally : 

Dear Sir : Until the year 1830 no sepiu'ate schools for colored children had ever been 
organized in this town. From the beginning they had been received into the schools for 
other children, with equal privileges andad vantages for instruction, support being derived from 
school funds and public taxation, and no distinction was recognieed netween them and the 
white children in the same school. Such in general was the fact throughout this State and 
the whole of New England. 

About the year above specified, the colored people expressed a desire that one or more 
separate schools for their own children should be formed in the city of Hartford, on which 
should bo expended that part of the public school money which would be drawn by them 
according to their number. A mutual agreement to that effect was entered into, and the 
legislature, by request of ^the School Society of Hartford, passed a law authorizing within its 
limits one or more separate colored schools, and the appropriation to them of their share of 
the public money. This arran^ment was consummated the same year, and was continued 
without any special change until the autumn of 1846. A memorial or petition was then sent 
to the School Society by the pastor of the colored congregational church showing that since the 
separation above described nothing had been done for the colored schools by said society beyond 
the paying over of their share of the public fund every year. No school-houses had been built 
or furnished, and excepting small contributions from a few benevolent persons, not a farthing 
had been given for the payment of their teachers and the sup])ort of their schools by the 
white citizens of Hartford. The colored population from want of meads had been unable to 
procure suitable rooms, or competent teachers, and consequently the education of their 
children had been exceedingly irregular, deficient and onerous — much of the time being 
without any schools at all. The School Society promptly voted to raise a tax sufficient to 
support two schools for colored children with suitable rooms and teachers, and appointed 
a committee to receive and apply the modtey raised for that purpose. This arrangement was 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned, and its results were especially beneficial to the colored 

Kopulation of the city. By the natural inca^ase of this class of children, the rooms occupied 
y their schools some years after had become quite too small ; and as graded schools had been 
established for other children, patrons of the colored schools of the city felt that the time 
had come when a suitable building for the accommodation of their schools should be built 
for them at the public expense. A petition to that effect was sent by many of the principal 
colored residents of Hartford to the School Society, which appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate and report on the whole subject. As a preliminary step to all future action, this com- 
mittee called a meeting of the colored people to discuss and to decide for themselves the 
question whether they would have their children taught in future with the white children, or 
in schools of their own as heretofore. After a free and full deliberation upon the matter, 
they came almost, if not quite, unanimously to the conclusion that they preferred to have 
their children taught in separate schools in a building sufficiently large and properly arranged 
fur classification to accommodate them all. The committee reported in favor of the plan, and 
the society authorized the erection of such a building in April, 1852. From that time until 
August of last year the colored schools, in common with all the public schools of the city, 
^ave been supported by tax on the property of our citizens, without any other expense to the 
parents of the children ; and the full benefits of this judicious policy have been experienced 
by all classes of the community. In 186d a law was enactedf by the legislature of Con- 
necticut providing that *Hhe public schools of this State should be open to all persons 
between the ages of four and sixteen ; and that no person should be denied admittance to and 
instruction in any public school in the school district where such person resides, on account 
of race or color.'* This law permitted the colored parents of- this city to send thei^ children 
to any of the public schools of the districts in which they resided— a privilege denied them 
In some of these districts, and one which they very much desired to enjoy. They had for a 
good while been certain that the white population of the «ity would not furnish fur them as 
good school accommodations as they had already done for their own children ; and that it 
was impossible for the colored people to establish and keep up such schools as were regarded 
essential to the thorough training of their children for the new fields of usefulness now 
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(^peaisff before them. Immediately, therefore, on the passage of the law referred to, they 
concladed with entire ananimitj to avail themselves of its provisions. They gave np 
their separate schools, and sent their children to the public schools of their respective 
districts. The new law amd the new arraneement obtained the cheerful acquiescence 
of the teachers and scholars of these schools; the colored parents made special efforta 
to clothe and otherwise prepare their children for the new positions assigned them ; and up 
to the present time the plan has worked admirably, and has already dovoloped a rapid im- 
provement in learning, and in the deportment and self-respect of the colored chilaren for 
whose benefit mainly the law was enacted." 
The act of 1868, referred to in the foregoing communication, is as follows : 
"The public schools of this State shall be open to all persons between the ages of foor 
and sixteen years, and no person shall be denied admittance to and instruction in any pnblie 
school in the school district where such person resides, on account of race or color, any law 
or resolution of this State heretofore passed to the contrary notwithstanding." 

DELAWAEE. 

Oat of a population of 112,216, in 1860, there were in Delaware 21,627 blacks, of which 
number 19,829 were free. 

In 1739, free negroes or mulattoes were forbidden by law to harbor or entertain any slave 
without the consent of the owner of such slave, under severe penalties; and this was the 
only legislative action by this State^ relating exclusively to the colored people, during the 
colonial period. Nearly one hundred years later, in 1832, an act was passed, providing that 
no congregation or meeting of free negroes or mulattoes, of more than 12 persons, should be 
held later than 10 o'clock in the night, except under the direction of three respectable white 
men, who were to be present during the continuance of the meeting, under a penalty of $10 
for each offense ; and on failing to pay, the offender was to be sold into slavery for a term 
not to exceed three years. It was also further enacted, that no free negro or mulatto, not a 
resident of the State, should " attempt or presume to hold any meeting for the purpose of 
religioas worship, or for the purpose of, or under the pretense of, preaching or exhortation, 
without the license of some judge or justice of the peace in this State, granted upon the rec 
ommendation of five respectable and judicious citizens." The penalty was a fine of $50 
and costs ; and on failure to pay, to be sold *' to the highest bidder for a term not exceeding 
seven years." 

In 1833 ^ law was passed requiring the owner of any slave to pay $5 for a license to sel 
the same to a person in Maryland ; and in the case of the importation of a slave from Mary- 
land, f 10 was to be paid ; and the sums thus paid were to be added to the fund for the edu- 
cation of the children of the white population. 

The laws respecting free negroes and mulattoes remained essentially unchanged until 
1852 ; and they did not, in express language, forbid the establishment of schools for their 
instruction ; nor was the instruction of the slaves expressly forbidden, though the Revised 
Statutes of 1852 provided for the taxation of all the property of the State for the benefit of 
schools for the children of whites alone. 

In 1863 a positive enactment was made against all assemblages for the instruction of col- 
ored people, and forbidding all meetings except for religious worship and the burial of their 
dead. The penalty for each offens(} was a fine of $10 and costs, and on failure to pay, to be 
sold into slavery not exceeding seven years, to any person residing in the county. 

While the free colored people were taxed to a certain extent for school purposes they could 
not enjoy the privileges ot public instruction thus provided, and were left for many years to 
rely principally upon individual efforts among themselves and their friends for the support 
of a few occasional schools. In 1840 the Friends formed the African School Association, in 
the city of Wilmington ; and by its aid two very good schools, male and female, were estab- 
lished in that place. 

In 1866 the Delaware Association for the Moral Improvement and Education of the Col- 
ored People of the State was organized through the efforts of General E. M. Gregory, an 
earnest and efficient assistant commissioner of the Freedmen's Bureau. He was aided 
therein by Judge Hugh M. Bond and Francis T. King, of Baltimore, Maryland ; and also by 
the Bight Reverend Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Delawaie. 
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The latter gentleman penned an appeal to the public, in which he nr^ntly pressed the con- 
siderations that should influence all classes to giro to this movement their sympathy and co- 
operation. These considerations were alleged to be : 1st The manifest equity of no longer 
excludlnir any class of the community from the advantages of mental cnltare ; 2d. The res- 
cue of a large number of the young from indolence and vice ; 3d. The general social 
improvement which might be expected in the State ; 4th. The certain benefits to prodnet- 
ive industry ; and, r)th. The satisfaction of doing sometlting to redress a great wrong, and so 
pay a debt long overdue to the poor and defenseless. To the association thus founded and 
advocated the African School Association transferred its school property in WilmingtvHi, 
valued at about $4,000, and also the income of its funds, in trust, that the former shoold 
establish and maintain on the premises transferred as high an order of schools for the colored 
people as their condition permitted. The Delaware Association also took charge of a school 
in Wilmington, which liad been sustained previously by private contributions, and opened 
another in the school-room of the African Zion church. Besides these, it speedily eetab- 
l^hed schools in the following places, viz : Dover, Milford, Seaford, Smyrna, Odessa, Chris- 
tiana, New Castle, Laurel, Georgetown, Milton, Newark, Delaware City, Lewis, Camden, 
Newport, WilliamsviUe, and Port Penn. These schools have generally been well condncted, 
and attended with very satisfactory results. In their establishment the association was 
largely indebted to the Freedmen's Bureau, which contributed over $10,000 in furnishing 
building materials ; and in their support it has, also, had the co-operation of the colored 
people themselves, who have contributed about $8,000 in payment of tuition, teachers' board, 
purchase of books, and erection of school buildings. 

On the 3d of October, 1867, two normal schools, male and female, were opened in the old 
African Association building, which had been altered to suit their purposes. Of these 
schools Professor William Howard Day, an educated colored gentleman, who is snperin- 
tendent of education under the Freedmen's Bureau for the States of Maryland and Dela- 
ware, speaks in very rommendable terms. The following statistics for the years 1867 and 
1868 present the educational work done in the State of Delaware during that period : 
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FLORIDA. 

By the census of 1860 Florida had 140,425 inhabitants, of whom 62,677 were blacks, and 
of these 61,747 were slaves. 

While Florida was still a Territory, in 1832, the immigration of any free negro or mulatto 
into its jurisdiction was forbidden by legal enactment ; and at the same time an act was 
passed forbidding any of the same class of persons, resident in the Territory, ** to assemble 
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at anytime or place*' for any purpose except for labor — not even for a funeral. Thej 
mi^bt, however, ** attend divine worship at any cbaroh, chape), or other place of congregated 
white persons for that purpose " 

In 1841), one year after the admission of Florida as a State, ''all assemblies and congre- 
gations of slaves, free negroes, and mulattoes, donsistiug of four or more, met together in a 
confined or secret place," were declared to be unlawful, and the most stringent measures 
were used to prevent them ; but no ** church or place of public worship," where any religious 
society should be assembled, *' a portion of whom" were white, could be broken into or dis- 
turbed ** at any time before 10 o'clock in the evening." 

December 28, 1848, an act was passed " to provide for the establishment of common 
schools," and giving to any person, liable to taxation on hjs property fur the erection of 
school-houses, the right to vote at the district meetings ; but white children only, of a speci- 
fied age, were entitled to school privileges. 

In the same year an act was passed providing that the school fund should consist of '* the 
proceeds of the school lands," and of all estates, real or personal, escheating to the State, 
and *' the proceeds of all property found on the coast or shores of the State " In 1850 the 
counties were authorized to provide, by taxation, not more than four dollars for each child 
within their limits of the proper school age. In the same year the amount received from the 
sale of any slave, under the act of 18129, was required to be added to the school fund. The 
^mmon school law was revised in 1H53, and the county commissioners were authorized to 
add from the county treasury any sum they thought proper for the support of common 
schools. 

January 18, 1866, an act establishing common schools for freedmen was passed, providing 
for a tax of one dollar each upon *' all male persons of color between the ages of 21 and 45" 
for the support of such schools, which were place'', under the care of a superintendent 
appointed by the governor. In J8ii9, by act approved January 30, a common school law was 
established^ in which no reference is made to the complexion of the pupils. 

EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 

Among the various agencies engaged in the work of educating the'freedmen of the South 
are two consisting of colored people in the northern States, and known respectively as the 
African Civilization Society and the Home Missionary Society of the African Meihodist 
Episcopal Church. Both of these societies have shown no lack of interest in the great 
matter of improving the condition of their formerly enslaved brethren, and both of them 
have labored zealously, as far as their means would permit, either independently or in 
co-opetation with others, in the establishment of schools at different points in the southern 
States. Several of these schools were opened at Tallahassee and other places in Florida 
shortly after the close of the war, and have proved important and successful instrumentali- 
ties for good. 

More sparsely settled than the other St<ites, and lacking in the advantages of convenient 
roads, this State has not furnished so inviting a field to philanthropic effort as others ; yet, 
in spite of these obstacles, the northern societies have not been without their representatives 
here, the New York branch of the Am«*rican Freedmen's Union Commission Laving the 
greatest number of teachers cmployt'd in this section. As el»e where, their Inbors have been 
blessed in the improvement of their pupils both iu school learning and in the general conduct 
of life. Besides the schools already mentioned there were yet others, amounting, perhaps, 
to one-half of the entire number of schools in the State. These last were taught by freed 
persons who had acquired a little learning in their bondage. However poorly qutUified they 
may have been to act as instructors; the existence of their schools was evidence both of their 
deaire to labor in the elevation of their brethren and of the necessity felt by the latter for 
acquiring some knowledge, were it only the merest rudiments of learning. It is to be hoped, 
then, that even these schools were not wholly destitute of their wished-for fruit. Through 
the three several agencies ahready mentioned 30 schools were in existence in Florida at the 
cloee of 1865. 

Early in the following y^ar, January 16, 1866, the State legislature created a public 
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system of education for the freed men of the State. This enactment proivdes for the appoint- 
ment of a Buperinteudent, whose duty is to ** establish schools for freedmen, when the 
number of children of persons of color shall warrant the same," and to employ competent 
teachers for them. ^ For the support of these schools it also provides that, besides a tuition 
fee of 50 cents per month to be collected from each pupil, a fund, '*to be denominated the 
common school fund for the education of freedmen," shall be raised by levying a tax of $1 
upon all male persons of color between the ages of 2) and 55 years. The good effects of 
this law were apparent in the increased number of schools during that year and the fol- 
lowing. — 

The action of the legislature was heartily seconded by the freedmen themselves, who, in a 
number of instances, erected school-houses at their own expense, besides contributing from 
their scanty means towards the support of teachers. Here, too, as in other States, the Freed- 
men*8 Bureau proved itself their effieient friend. In order to enable them to secure for them- 
selves school-houses as well as schools, it advised the formation of *' school societies," and 
suggested a course of procedure upon compliance with which its assistance would be extended 
to them. It stipulated that each society should acquire, by gift or purchase, the perfect title 
to an eligible lot of ground not letts than one acre in extent, to be vested in a board of trus- 
tees for school purposes, anl that it should then secure good pledges of labor and money 
sufiBcient to provide for all the work required in the erection of the school-house and in 
making needed improvements of the property. Upon these conditions it agpreed to supply 
all tho lumber and other materials necessary for the construction of the building. Kot only 
did the freedmen accede to this plan, but also quite a number of the landed proprietors entered 
cordially into it, readily furnishing the school lots required. 

The reports of ]d68 showed, in the diminished number of schools, that Florida had not 
been exempt from the sufferings which hard times had entailed upon other States. With all 
the advantages just mentioned, it became evident, in the stringency of money matters, that 
its public school system, however judicious and commendable it may be, cannot be a com- 
plete success until years of patient and earnest labor shall be blessed with that prosperity 
which such labor must inevitably secure. 

The following table, compiled by Professor Yashon, presents the statistics of these 
schools from 18(3o to 1868 : 

Number of schools, teachers^ and scholars^ 1865 to 1866. 
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Studies and expenditures, 1867 and 1868. 
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The State saperintendent of public instruction, in a rpport submitted to Governor RM. 
Januarj 9, 1869, remarks, respecting the schools conducted under the auspices of northern 
benevolent associations : 

** Many of the ladies who assumed the duties of teachers were persons of wealth and high 
social positions at home. Comiug at a time when the freed children were cast buddenly at 
the tlireshold of a new life, unused to the responsibilities and ignorant of the duties thus 
thrust upon them, they were welcomed with great joy, and labored with sincere Chiistian 
devotion, amidst hardships and privations. The teachers have changed, but most of the 
schools are still maintainad." 

GEORGIA. 

By the census of 1860 the population of Georgia was 1,057,286; and of this number 
465,698 were black, of whom all but 3,500 were slaves. 

The Province of Georgia, in 1770, adopted the law of South Caiolina, passed in 1740, 
providing a lighter penalty only for teachiog slaves to write— a fine of £*4J0 instead of £100. 
The same law provided that any magistrate or constable must ''disperse any assembly or 
meeting of slaves which may disturb the peace and endanger the safety of his Majesty's 
subjects;" and any slave found at such meeting might, by order of the magistrate, be 
immediately corrected, without trials by whipping on the bare back " twenty-five stripes 
with a whip, switch, or cowskin." The reason for the passage of this provision of tho law 
was, as stated, because ** the frequent meeting of slaves, under the pretense of feasting, may 
be attended with dangerous consequences." The "feasting" referred to was the love feast 
of the Methodist church. 

In l«*i9 the following law was enacted : "If any slave, negro, or free person of color, or 
any white person, shall teach any other slave, negro, ir free person of color to read or write 
either written or printed characters, the said free person of color or slave shall be punished 
by fine and whipping, or fine or whipping, at the discretion of the court ; and if a white 
person so offend, he, she, or they shall be punished with a fine not exceeding (500 and 
imprisonment in the common jail at the discretion of the court." 

In iJecember, 1833, the penal code was consolidated, and in it a provision from the act of 
18*29 was embodied, providing a penalty not exceeding $100 for the employment of any 
slave or free person of color in setting up type or other labor about a printing office requir- 
ing a knowledge of reading or writing. This penal code continued in force until swept 
away by the events of the late war. 

In 1833 the city of Savannah adopted an ordinance "that if any person shall teach or 
cause to be taught any slave or free person of color to re€kd or write within the city, or vrho 
shall keep a school for that purpose, he or she shall be fined in a sum not exceeding 
$100 for each and every such offense; and if the offender be a slave or free person 
of color he or she may also be whipped, not ex 'needing thirty- nine lashes." And yet, in the 
face of su'*.h ordinances, instruction was imparted by persons of color in the city of Savaa- 
nah, and individuals were to be found who a few years later advocated a more humane and 
liberal policy toward the entire laboring class of the State. 

In the summer of 1850 a series of articles by Mr. F. C. Adams appeared in one of the 
papers of Savannah, advocating the education of the negroes as a means of increasing 
their value and of attaching them to their masters. The subject was afterwards taken up 
in the Agricultural Convention which met at Macon in September of the same year. (See 
the Macon Journal and Messenger, Chapman, editor.) The matter was again brought up in 
September, 1851, in the Agricultural Convention, and afler being debated, a resolution was 
passed that a petition be presented to the legislature for a law granting permission to edn 
catethe slaves. The petition was presented to the legislature, and Mr. Harlston introduced a 
bill in the winter of 1852, which was discussed and passed in the lower house, to repeal the 
old law, and to grant to the masters the privilege of educating their slaves. (See Millodge- 
ville Recorder.) The bill was lost in the senate by two or three votes. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE BLACKS IN GEORGIA. 

The following acconnt of the efforts to establish schools in Georgia since 1865 was pre- 
pared by Professor Vashon : 

Among the many secret things brought to light by the opening of the southern prisoo- 
house, there was one at least which did not cbaUeqge the public regard by its atrocity, but 
rather by the evidence which it afforded of the futility of oppressive euactoients in crushing 
out the soul's nobler aspirations, 'i bis was a scho J for colored persons in Savannah, Geor- 
gia. For upwards of 30 years it had existed there, unsuspected by the slave power, aud 
Bucessfully eluding the keen-eyed-vijjilance of its minions. Its teacher, a colored lady by 
the name of Deveaux, undeterred by any dread of penalties, throughout that long period 
silently pursued her labors in her native city, in the very same room that she still occupies ; 
and she now has the satisfaction of knowing that numbers who are indebted to her for their 
early training are, in these more auspicious days, co-workers with her in the elevation of 
their common race. It is not a matter for surprise that a city favored with such an estab- 
lishment as Miss Deveaux^s should prove a field ripe for the harvesters, or that its colored resi- 
dents should hail with appreciative joy the advent of a better time. Within a few days 
after the entrance of Sherman^s army, in December, 18(i5, they opened a number of schools 
having an enrolment of 500 pupils, and contributed (1,000 for the support of teachers. 
'In this spontaneous movement they were fortunate in having the advice and encourage- 
ment of the Rev. J. W. Alvord, then secretary of the Boston Tract Society, and of other 
friends who were with the invading forces. Two of the largest of these schools were in 
" Bryant's Slave Mart ;" and thus the very walls which had, but a few days before, re-echoed 
with the anguish of bondmen put up for sale, now gave back the hushed but joyous mur- 
murs of their children learning to read. In a very little while this effort attained to such a 
development as to compel an appeal for outside assistance. To the Macedonian cry, ** Come 
over and help us," the American Missionary Association and also the Boston and New York 
societies responded, both by sending additional teachers and by engaging to pay the sala- 
ries of those already on the ground. Schools were also established at Augusta,- Mac4>n,and 
other places thoughout the State ; so that, at the close tf the. year, there were 69 schools 
in existence, with as many teachers, 43 of whom were colored, and with over 3,600 pupils 
in attendance. 

The same spirit that prompted the negroes of Georgia to open these schools was still mani- 
fesied by them in a continuance ani enlargement of the good work. In January, 1866, 
they organized the Georgia Educational Association, whose object was to induce the f reed- 
men to establish and support schools in their own counties aud neighborhoods ; and, in fur- 
therance of this end, it provided for the formation of .•suboidinate associations throughout the 
State. The purpose of its projectors was to act in harmony with agencies already in the 
field, with the educational officers of the Freed men's Buivau, and with all other parties who 
were willing to assist them in the moral and mental cuUureof their race. Thus, they hoped, 
by this union of effort, to accomplinh much in>iiiediate good, and to lay deeply and perma-' 
nently the foundation of a system of public instruction which should, in time, place an edu- 
caiion within the reach of all the citizens of Georgia. The plan thus proposed met with an 
approving response from the people, and schools were rapidly opened in many counties of 
the State. In many quarters, however, great opposition was offered to this new order of 
things; and the newspapers, in alluding to the female teachers, would descend to the most 
abusive ribaldry. In frequent instances, too, this opposiiion did not stop short of acts of 
violence and outrage. During the year 1866 sevon school buildings were destroyed by 
white incendiaries ; and, at a number of points, teachers were forced either to close their 
schools or to appeal to the bureau for protection. In the following year, however, Mr. G. 
L. Eberhart, the State superintendent of education under the bureau, reported a wonderful 
change in this' matter, in the following words : **At the beginning of the current school year 
scarcely any white persons could be found who were willing to * disgrace^ themselves by 
Ueac/nng niggers i* but, as times grew nard, and money and bread scarce, applications for 
employment became so numerous that I was obliged to prepare a printed letter with which 
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to answer tbem. Lawyers, physicians, editors, ministers, and all classes of white people 
applied fur employment ; and while a few by their letters evinced only tolerable qualifications 
—none of them first class— a vast majority were unable to write g^rammaticaliy or to spell 
the most simple and common words in our language correctly. Not a few appeared to think 
that ^anybody can teach niggers.* ^^ This change in popular sentiment rendered it possible 
to establish schools to a much greater extent in the conntry districts ; and the result was 
that at the close of the school year, in ]d(>7, 191 day schools and 45 night schools were 
reported as existing. Of these schools 96 were supported either wholly or in part by freed- 
men, who also owned 57 of the school buildings. The poverty which had contributed so mucli 
towards diminishing the prejudices of the white residents, had, on the other hand, an unfavor- 
able effect on the prosperity of the schools. Through its pressure many of the subordinate 
societies ceased to exist, and the schools supported by them were discontinued ; and as the 
northern associations deemed it to be the better policy to confine their work to the cities in 
the training of prospective teachers, the rural districts suffered somewhat, and the exhibit of 
schools for ItiGS was about lUO less than in the preceding year. Some compensation for 
this, however, was found in the establishment by the American Missionary Association of 
three permanent institutions of a higher grade, with brief notices of which this sketch shall 
be closed. 

THE GEORGIA UNIVERSITY, ATIANTA. 

Early in the year 1867 the Georgia University was incorporated, $10,000 having been 
contributed from the educational fund of the Freedmen*s Bureau towards establishing its 
normal department. A desirable tract of land, consisting of 53 acres within the city limits,and 
known as Diamond Hill, was purchased and two brick buildings erected thereon. These 
are to be used as dormitories, after the completion of the main edifice, which it is the 
intention of the trustees to put up at as early a date as their means will permit. 

THE BEACH INSTITUTE, SAVANNAH. 

The Bcftch Institute, at Savannah, was established in 1867, and was thus named in honor 
of Alfred E. Beach, esq., editor of the Scientific American, who generously donated the 
• means for purchasing the lot upon which it stands ; and it is a neat and substantial frame 
Btracture, erected by the Freedmeu*6 Bureau at a cost of |13,000. This building, which 
rests upon brick foundations, is 55 feet by 60 feet, and has, at the north and south ends, two 
Ls, eav'h 10 feet by li3 feet. On the first floor are four large school-rooms, all of which can 
be converted into one when desired, by means of sliding doors and windows. Four other 
Khool-rooms and an ante-room are on the second floor. All of these rooms have high ceil- 
ings, and are well lighted, and furnished with substantial desks, seats, black-boards, &c. 
A staircase at each end furnishes ready egress from the upper story. On the east side of 
this building stands the '* Teachers* Home," a neat and comfortably arranged two-story 
frame house, erected by the asaociation at a cost of (3,000. There are 6U0 pupils in the 
institoUon, which is under the charge of Mr. O. W. Dimick, assisted by nine female teachers, 
eight of whum are white and one colored. 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL, MACON. 

The Lewis School, at Macon, was dedicated, with appropriate exercises, to God, and to 
the Cbristiaa education of the freed people of Georgia, on the '^jfith day of March, 1865. It 
is named in honor of General John R. Lewis, inspector of the Freedmeo's Bumau, and is a 
handsome two-story building 80 feet long by 60 in width, affording accommodations for over 
5U0 pupils. The school- rooms are neatly finished with Georgia pine, and furnished with 
cherry desks, and all the other most approved modem educational appliances. With a 
corp5 of teachers, intelligent, refined, and thoroughly capable, there is no doubt that the 
Lewis School will justly continue to he, as it is now the pride of its founders and of the 
colored people of Macon. 
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Number of aekools, teachers, and |»u;»i/«— 1865-'68. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Out of a total population of 1, 711. 951 in 18C0 there were returned 7,628 free colored inhabi- 
tants. Bj the constitution of 1847 the right of suffrage is restricted to white male citisens, 
and the benefits of the school law are by implication exk»^nded exclusively to children of white 
parents. Hon. Newton Bateman, in his exhaustive, elaborate, and every way excellent 
report as superintendent of public instruction, submitted to theg;overnor December 1.% JtiUS, 
introduces the subject of schools for the colored population, as follows : 

"The number of colored persons in the 8tate under 21 years of ap^, as reported for 1867. 
was 8,962, and the number reported for IrfOS was 9,781. The number between the aijes of 
6 and 21 years, or of lawful scnool ajfe, was in 1867, 5,492, and in 1868 the number of school- 
goin<T colored children reported in the State was 6,210. » # * 

" I have made every effort to obtain reliable statistics in respect to this element of our popu- 
lation, but there is good reason to believe that the actual number of colored persons in ihe 
State is much greater than 1s exhibited in the above statement. As children of color are not 
iticltided in the numerical basis upon which either the c uuty superintendent or the towuship 
trustees apportion the school fund, there is no special or pecuniary motive to care and di.i- 

fence in taking this census, as there is in taking that of white childieu, as previously shown. 
mliiTerence and other causes have aUo operated, in some portions of the State, tu pi event 
a ftithful effort to collect and report the desired information in regard to these people. Faking 
the figures as reported and comparing them, it will be seen that the number of colored 
persons under 21 has increased 1,505, or over 16 per centum, in the last two years ; and that 
the number between 6 and 2rhas increased J, 279, or 26 per centimi. I have no doubt that 
the actual number of colored children in the State, between 6 and 21, is at least 7,(H.K^ ai:d 
probably more. Indeed this is demonstrated from tho statistics which are given. The Dum- 
ber under 21 reported is 9,781. Of these, the number under six must be deducted. Tlie 
ratio of 6 to 21 is two-sevenths ; hence, the number between 6 and 2i should be very n«Mirty 
five-sevenths of the whole number under 21 ; but five-sevenths of 9.781 is 6,987, being* an 
inconsiderable fraction under 7,000. While, for reasons previously given, the nuoilier 
reported as under 21 is undoubtedly too small, yet, being more easily taken than the number 
between 6 and 21, it is no doubt the more nearly correct of the two. At all events, it is not 
u>o large, and if there HTe9,7;U colored people in the State under 21, itis absolutely certain 
that there are not less than 7,000 between 6 and 21, being a little less than one per cenuim of 
the number of white children between the same ages." 

** In remarking upon the condition of-tfaese people in respect to school privileges, in the last 
biennial report, the following language was used : ' For the education of these 6, UK) colored 
children the general school law of the State makes, virtually, no provision. By the disi- 
criminiiting terms employed throughout the statute, it is plainlythe intention to exi-lnde 
them from a joint participation in the beuetits of the free school system. Except as referred 
to by tho terms which imply exclusion, and in one brief section of the act, they are wbolly 
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i^ored in all the common school legiAlation of the State. The purport of that one section 
(the 80th) is that the amount of all school laxes collected from persons of color shall be paid 
back to thom ; it does not say what use shall be made of the mitney so refunded, although 
the intention (if there was any) may be presumed to be that it should be used fur separate 
schoolrt fur colored children. Hut if that was the object it has not been attained, except in a 
few instances, for two reasons: first, the school taxes paid by persons of color are not gen- 
erally returned to them ; and, second, even when they are refunded, there are not colored 
children eiioufrh, except in a few plueeR, to form separate schools. In some of the cities and 
larger townn, where the schools are under special acU and municipal ordinances, the educa- 
tion of colored children is provided fur in a manner worthy a just and Christian people ; and 
in many other instances the requirements of the law are faithfully observed, and theeffi»rts of 
the colured people to provide Hchouls fur their children aio heartily seconded. But the larger 
portion of the aggregate number of colored* people in the State are dispersed through the dif- 
ferent counties abdbchool districts, in small gruupsof one, two, or three families, not enough 
to maintain nepaiateschouls fur themselves, even with the help of the pittance paid fur school 
taxes by such of theui as are property liclders. This whole dispersed class of our colored 
population arc without the means uf a cominun schuul ediicntiou for their children ; the law 
does not contemplate their co-attendance with white cbildien, and they are without recourse 
of any kind. I think it safe to lay that at least one-half of the 6,000 colored children, between 
the ages of and 21, are in this helpless condition with respect to schools. They are trying, 
by conventions, petitions, and appeals, to reach the ears and hearts of the representatives of 
the people and the law-making power uf the fcJtate, tu see if anything can be done for them. 
I have tried to state their case ; I think it is a h^ird one. I commend the subject to the atten- 
tion of the general assembly, as demanding a share of public regard.' ' 

** I de^sire again to call attention to the fact that, as I understand the law, those people are 
excluded from all participation in the benetits of the public schools, except by common con- 
sent, or as a matter of sufferance. The recurrence thruughout the statute of" the restiictive 
word * white' leaves no loom for doubt that it was the inteutiun to provide for the education 
. of white ehildien only, in the free schools of the State, and upon this principle the school 
law has been interpreted, and the system administered, from the first. I approve tho reso- 
lution adopted by the State Teachers' Association, * that the distinctive word *' white," in 
the school law and the 80ih section of the same, are contrary to the true intent of the prin- 
ciple on which the school syfttem is based, and should be repealed.* I re(;ard the longer 
prescm-e in the school law tjt' this great and free commonwealth, of provisions which now 
exc'ude 7,000 children of lawful school age from all the blesNings of public educaiiuu, and 
which, if not repealed, will continue to exclude them and jjie thuusunds which may here- 
af:er be added to the number, as alike impulitic and unjust ; the opprohiuin and shame of our 
otherwise uoble system of fieo schools. No State can afford to defend or perpetuate such 
provisions, and least of all the State that holds tho dust of the fingers that wrote the pro- 
clamation of January 1, 1803. Let us expunge this la^t remaining remnant of the unchris- 
tian * black laws' of llliiiuis and proclaim in the name of God and the Declaration of 
Independence, that all the school-guing children of the State, without distinctiun, shall be 
equally entitled to share in the rich provisions of the free school system. Nor need any one 
be scared by the phantom of blended colors in the same school-room. The question of 
co-attendance, or of separate schools, is an entirely separate and distinct one, and may safely 
be left tu be determined by the respective districts and cummunities to suit themselves. In 
many places there will be but one schuul for all; in many I'thers there will be separate 
schouls. That is a matter of but little importance, and one which need not and canuotbe 
regulated by legislation. Only drive the spirit of caste from its intrenehments in the statute, 
giving all equal educational rights under the law, and tho consequences will take care of 
themselves/' 

COLORED SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO. 

From the following note of Mr. Packard, superintendent of public schools in Chicago, 
addressed to the State superintendent of public instruction in Indiana, it appears that the 
experiment of a separate school for the colored children was tried without satisfactory results. 
Why the school was abolished by the legislature does not appear : 

**Foribne year, Jti64and I8t)5, tho experiment of a separate colored school was tried. 
The sehuol was disurderly and much trouble existed in the vicinity of the school. The legis- 
lature in JH04- 5 abolished this sclioul, and since that time colored children have been 
admitted to the public schouls on an equality with other children. Not a word of complaint 
has come, with perhaps one or two individual exceptions, arising from seating pupils— a 
matter which is eat»ily remeaied. Colured children are aduiilted to our high school : one 
graduated last year ; others will graduate this year. All difficulty with the children of color 
has di>appearcd, except such as may be common tu all children who have bad no better 
advantages than themselves ; we certainly have less frequent complaints than in the separate 
system." 
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INDIANA. 

By the census of 1860 the populntion of Indiana was 1,350,428, ^nd of this number 
IT, 4*28 were free colored; and towards this class a violent and persistent hostile legislation 
bas been pursued from the earliest history of the State. 

The constitution in 1851 provides that '* no negro or mulatto shall have the right of suffrage'* 
and after the date of its adoption, **no negro or mulatto shall come into or settle in the 
State," and "all contracts made with such persons are declared void ;" and "any person 
who shall employ such negro or mulatto, or otherwise encourage him to remain in the State, 
Bhall be fined in any sum not less than $10 nor more than $500, such fines to beappropiiated 
to the colonization of such negroes as desire to leave the Stat«/' The general assembly are 
directed to pass laws to give effect to these provisions. The utterly uu-Amer'can, undemo 
cratic and unchristian character of these provisions hns been frequently exposed, and 
particularly by the State superintendents of public instruction. Professor Uoss, in his 
report to the general assembly dared December 31, i86l>, remarks: 

*' I am fully aware of the public sensitiveness on this subject, hence conscious of the 
difficulty of preventing it. If the time ever was in Indiana when it was* hones ly believed, 
that the colored man could be liept out of the State by stringent legislation, that time has 
passed and that belief cannot exist now, uulcbS iu an iliibfial or prejudiced mind. The 
severe logic of events proves the truth of this assertion. These events and agencies, such 
as tne abolition of slavery, the enactment of the civil lights bill, the nullifi«'ation of the loth 
article of the constitution of Indiana, and the changed and changing tone of public senti- 
ment concerning the coloied man, are all of too recent a date and of too great a magnitude 
to require presentation here. 

** 1 herefore, whereas it is clear, Prst, that the colored man is to remain with us. i « , in our 
State ; second, that he is being, and is to be, clothed with new and larger powers of citizen- 
ship, it follows that he is beconiing a greater foice in both 8i»ciety and the State. Any 
force generated in, or injected into, the social or political organism at once suggests the 
necessity of guidance or control ; uncontrolled, evil if not ruin will ensue. But fn a p(»puUir 
government like ours, human force in the aspect now under consideration is most easily cou- 
tro led for the good of society and the State when the party possessing and exerting such 
force is educated. The constitution of our 6tafe broadly and explicitly recogniz(ts the above 
truth as applied to governmeffts. The constituticm holds the following: ' knowledge and 
learning generally diffused throughout a community, being essential (italicizing min«') to 
the preservation of a free goverujneut,' it becomes the duty of the legislature to provide a 
system of common schools and other means of securiig poptilar intelligence, also to encour- 
age ^ moral, intellectual, and scieniifii; improvement.' 

' Theretoro, the above granted true, it follows that the welfare of the government, t. «., the 
State, requires the education of all the community, hence of the colured man. A uon- 
sequitur can hardly be pleaded hero by stiying the negro is not a citizen. If such were true, 
it is not material to the argument, as the constitutitm ppeaks not narrowly of citizens only, 
but of members of community in general. Hence under the narrowest logic and mast pie- 
judiced definition of terms, the constitution includes the colored m:in q» an element of that 
community througiiout which *■ knowledge and learning are to be diffused.' Tbereforf^. ttio 
above true, the constitution seems clearly to onteiiiplate the education of coloied chiidieu. 

" But, granting the above all true, we are in the lower story of the argument, nau.el\ , amorg 
policies and expediencies, which look to the * preservation of a free government.' Let 
none suppo'-^e that i do not regard this a great, a glorious object. It is both great and 
glorious, yet justice may be as uieat and glorious. 

"The question occurs, how far justice will sustain the Stiite in closing, or at least refusing 
to open, the avenues of knowledge to the eager minds of several thousand members uf the 
community. 

'■' independent of recent events. I submit that these children are as clearly entitled to their 
share of tbe congressional township revenue as any children in the State. Congress in 
granting this land did not use the now ambiguous term * citizen,' but the plainer terai 
* inhabitant,' saying that * section numbered l(> in every township » » • ^hall be 
granted ro the inha()itants of such township for the use of schools.' Con.sequently, every 
colored child resident of the State, being an ' iuh.ibitant* of some one of the congiessiomil 
townships, is entitled to its pro rata of the congressiiuial revenue of that townsliip. 

"{Second and higher, I suppose it will be granted that there are claims higher than the 
claims ol mere inhabitancy, namely the claims oft* human being us such. 'J he claims of a 
colored man aio the claims of a human being with huuian re^'ponsit)ilitied, human aspira- 
tions, with human hopes and syinpathies, and bearing as others bear, muned by hin, the 
image of his Creator. Hence biith State policy and ju^ice say that ho should be educated. 
** Deference to the extreme smsitiveness of public opinion may say, wait for a more oppor- 
tune time. If it be true that this be not the time, the time is coming, and coining surtily if 
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not speedily. *The mills of God gprrnd slowly, but sarelj.' Justice, like truth, bides her 
time, but executes her mipsion. 

"If the legislature shall deem it wise to iuang^u rate a movement looking to the above end, 
I wonld respectfully submit the following in aid of this result : 

*' 1 . That the school trustees open sepamte schools for colored children, when a given number 
of such children of ((chool age reside within attending distance. Probably that number could 
not safely be less than 15 

***2. In cas<* in any neighborhood the number of children be less than 15, then the distribu- 
tive share of revenue due each colored child shall be f-et apart for the education of such child 
in silcb manner as the proper school trustee shall provide. 

'*3. Make it specially obligatory upon the trustee to make some provision for tbeediication 
of th(^ chlldien to the extent of the money set apart for tbe same, as provided in case 
seciind.*' 

Mr. Hobbs, in his annual report submitted December 31, 1868, remarks: 

" We cannot avoid the grave consideration, that there is a large colored population in the 
State who have hitherto submitted patiently to the ordeal of adverse public sentiment and 
tbe force of our statutes, in being denied participation in tbe benefits of our public school 
ftiud.s while at tbe same time no bar ain do discovered to their natural and coUKtitutional 
right to ihem. By the grants of Congress, whence mainly we deiive ttie-e funds, no exclu- 
sion is made. Tbey weie evidently designed fur tbe citizens of the 8tate wiihout regard to 
color. Whatever additions our States may have made, they are stiH known as one *■ common 
school fund ' But whatever distinctions may have been made in the rlgbts and privileges 
of citizens by our laws, they have been set aside by ihe emendations of our national con- 
stitution and the * civil rights bill.* Ail citizens are nuw equal before tbe law. Colored 
citizens, wbile hitherto depiived of their natural and constitutional rigbts, have been subjtct 
to the fpecial school tax for township purposes in common witb white citize.ns. and bave thus 
paid their proportion of expense for building school-houses for white children After beiu^ 
denied all privilege to tbe school funds and thus taxed, they have been under the necessity 
of levyiug^ on themselves an additional tax to build their own schoo:-hou.ses and for the 
entire 'cost of their tuiiiuo. The historian will fiud this a dark chapter in our histoiy. 

'* Whaii'ver elements of ignorance and incomperency the population of a State may contain, 
h so mm-h that may damage its prosjierity and safety. How can we inspire these people 
with giatiiud* and patriuiism, and win ihem to the support ot law and virtue, when we repel 
tbem b> cold indifference and deny tbeui their natural and constitutional rights /" 

To r«Mch a safe decision, founded on the experience of other States, as to tbe true policy 
of dealing %vith this portion of the population, the superintendent ascertained by correspond- 
ence the practice of other free States in this regard, and finds that "Illinois and Indiana 
are alone of States north of Mason and Dixon*s line'* in denying educational privileges to 
colored citizens, and urges that " the deeply seated prejudices in the minds of many citizens 
should yield to duty, justice, and humanity.** 

IOWA. 

Iowa had in 1860 a population of 674,913 inhabitants, of whom 1,069 were free blacks. 
By the constitution of 1857 the right of suffrage was limited to white male citizens; "but 
by sundry amendments,^* writes the late Franklin D. Wells, superintendent of public 
instructiim, to the superintendent of schools in Indiana, *' to our State constitution submitted 
to the people, and by them adopted at the election on the 3d of November, 1868, by nearly 
3i), OUU majority, a man's rights and privileges are no longer determined by the color of his 
skin. Colored citizens of Iowa are entitled to vote, to hold office, and hold property ; are a part 
of tbe militia, and are entitled to the benefits of our public school system on the same foot- 
mg with white citizens. Wherever the word * white* occurred in the constitution it hem 
been stricken out.** 

KANSAS. 

In I860 Kansas had a population of 107,206, of which number 625 were free colored per- 

BOIIK. 

By the constitution adopted July 29, 1861, the right of suffrage is restricted to white 
male persons ; but the first school law provides that equal educational advantages " shall be 
extended to all children in the State.** A clause in the law leaves it to ihe discretion of the 
board of directors to establish separate schools for the colored children ; but the legislature, 
in 1867, provided that when any children are denied admittance to a public^chool bv vote 
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or action of the directors, the members of such board shall each pay a fine of |100 for any 
sofaool month the children are thus excluded. 

The people of this State have from its earliest settlement been imbued with the spirit of 
freedom ; and their legislation in reference to educational matters has consequently been 
tree from invidious discriminations as to the several races. Their schools are generally open 
to black and to white children alike : aud it is only at a few points, where large numbers of 
negro emigrants are to be found, that schools for colored children exist separately. About 
15 of these schools have been established and maintained through benevolent agenoies ; 
among which may be mentioned the American Missionary Association, the Michigan and 
the Northwestern branches of the American Freedroen^s Union Commission, and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, old school. The last of these, operating 
through a standing committee originally formed in 18G4, and reorganized in (he following 
year, has labored with praiseworthy efficiency not only in this State but also in Tenuessteo, 
Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, aud the District of 
Columbia. Its mission in Kansas is located at Quindaro, where, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. E. Biachly, D. D., 

THE QUINDARO HIGH SCHOOL 

has been established. This institution, situated on the western bank of the Missouri n\er, 
and on the line of the Pacific railroad, is readily accessible from every quarter. In the face 
of great discouragements it has gone quietly forward, and had, at the date of its last cata- 
logue, 180 students, 95 of whom were males and ^5 females. Colonel F. A. Seely, the 
superintendent of education under the Freedmen*s Bureau, in speaking of this institution 
says: *'In respect to orderly conduct, thoroughness of instruction, and advancement in 
study, this school is unsurpassed." It is the purpose of its trustees to establish a depart- 
ment of theological instruction, and to this end they are desirous to secure the services of 
an efficient teacher in that branch. The property of the institution, valued at |6,2U0, con- 
sists at present of a commodious seminary building and thcec dwelling houses for teachers. 
Besides this, the trustees hope to secure 200 acres of land, so as to add a manual labor featme 
to their promising institution. 

KENTUCKY. 

Out of a population of 1,555,634, in 1860, 336,167 were blacks, and of these 10,684 vren 
free and 225,483 were slaves. 

In 17:J8 Kentucky was included in what was then formed into the county of Augusta, in 
Virginia. In 1769 Botetourt county was cut cff from the county of Augusta; in 1772 Fin- 
castle was cut off from Botetourt ; and in 1776, the first year of the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, Fincastle was divided into three counties, Washington, Montgomery, and Kentucky, 
the latter constituting what is now the State, and which was originally the hunting and bat- 
tle ground of the savages, north and south, from whom it received the name Cane-tuck-ee, 
signifying ** the dark and bloody ground." 

In the compact with Virginia, in 1789, by which Kentucky was empowered to originate 
an independent State, *' free male inhabitants above the age of 21 years" .were designated 
as electors ; and the constitution, adopted June 1, 1800, declared *' every free male citizen, 
negroes, mulattoes, and Indians excepted," of the age of 21 years, to be electors. It also 
prohibited the emancipation of slaves by the general assembly, without the consent of tho 
owner, but gave to slaves the right of **an impartial trial by a petty jury" in charges of 
felony. 

The first legislation in the State, on the subject of the colored people, declared that no per- 
sons should be slaves in the State, except those who were slaves on the 17th of October, 1785, 
and their descendants ; and in other respects the laws were essentially the same as those of 
Virginia, in rel|ition to the colored population, until 1792. In 1816, and also in 1830, strin- 
gent laws were enacted to prevent cruelty in the treatment of slaves, and in 18:^3 theimport- 
ation of slaves was forbidden under a penalty of $600 for each offense. No laws are found 
on the statute books of Kentucky forbidding the instruction of slaves. 
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Id 18^0 a school B^stem was established, hy which school districts had the power to tax 
the inhabitants of the district for school pnrposcts. In this provision the property of colored 
people was included, although they could not Tofe nor have the beneGts of the school. 
The provision for a fhll tax not exceeding 50 cents was, however, confined to ''every white 
male inhabitant over 20 years of af^ ; but the right to vote in the school district meeting 
was in certain cases extended to wLite females over *!i\ years of age. The Revised Statutes 
of 18-V2 provided that ** any widow, having a child between six and 18 years of age shoald 
be allowed to vote in person, or by wiitten proxy." But colored children were excluded 
from the district school, even though their parents were taxed for its support. 

In 1864 tbo school laws were revised, but the benefits of the system were still confined to 
fVee white children. In 18()7, however, an act was passed and approved March 9, " for the 
benefit of the negroes and mulattoes" of the State, providing that all taxes collected from 
negroes and mnlattoes shall be set apart and constitute a separate fund for their use, one- 
half, if necessary, to be applied to the support of their paupers and the remainder to the 
education of their children. An additional tax of $2 was also to be levied upon every male 
negro 18 years of age, for this fund. Separate schools may be established in each district, 
for the support of which they are to receive their proportion of the appropriate fund. As to 
the operation of this law the State superintendent, (Z. F. Smith,) in his annual report, dated 
March 23, 1868, remarks as follows : 

"The new law, approved March 9, 1867, has not operated to the satisfaction of its 
framers, as was hoped. I think the following extract from a letter of one of our commis- 
sioners explains the chief ground of difficulty : 

** * There were no colored schools taught in my county in 1867, under the supervision of 
trustees ; consequently none reported. The trustees have all been apprised of the fact that 
the law makes it their duty to have colored schools taught. But they reply " the law says 
they may have, but don't say they shatl have, colored schools taught in their districts." The 
trustees therefore are perfectly indifferent iu regard to colored schools.'" 

**Ttiere is nothing obligatory iu the law making the trustees responsible for neglectingits 
enforcement. They have no personal interest in its operations, ana to leave its execution to 
the chance impulses of the spirit of philanthropy is a very doubtful reliance for the applica- 
tion of a general law. The difficulties are magnified, also, by the fact that there exists yet 
in some quarters much of morbid and unreasonable prejudice against legislaiing in any way 
for the benefit of the colored pupulation, and especially for the education of their children. 
Trustees do not like always to encounter this prejudice, especially when they.conchide that 
they have no personal interest in so doing, and the law is left to become a dead letter. 

'* I prepaiea some ameudoients to the law, which, I thought, would make it practicable 
and efficient ; but these did not seem to meet the approval geiicrall v of the legislators, and 
were not adopted. But another amendment was introduced, and became a law, which 
requires all the revenues from taxes collected of negroes and mulattoes to be used, first, for 
pauper purposes ; and, if there shouM be any excebs, for school purposes. The amendment 
IS published as part of this report. With the embarrassing piovisiuns of the original law, 
it vir>ually destroys the prHCiicability of existing legislation to furnish the colored people 
wi<h any educational advantages. I think there is little hope of accomplishing anything 
for the education of the negroes until a law, independent of any pauper scheme, is passed, 
and the execuuon of such law left, in iu details, to agenvies from among their own people." 

SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN. 

The attempts to establish schools for colored children have encountered greater obstacles, 
perhaps, in Kentucky than in any other of the former slave States. As it did not engage in 
"the rebellion as a State, slavery only ceased there upon the official announcement, on tho 10th 
day of December, 1865 ; and until then no colored child within its limits was by law per- 
mitted to go to school. On account of its quasi loyalty, the Freedmen's Bureau has had but 
little power there, while the opposition prompted by intense local prejudice to the education 
of the blacks has deterred northern benevolent societies from sending their teachers to a 
quarter where they could not expect adequate protection. Then, too, the freedmen who had 
enlisted in great numbers in the Union army returned to their homes at the close of the war, 
with a manful worthiness well attested by courage on the battle-field, and by their eager 
desire for mental improvement, but hampered by a degree of poverty that hindered theoi in 
many instances from doing anything to secure instruction for themselves or their children: 
Yet, in spite of all these obstacles, Uio edacationai work which had been began in the camps 
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of colored troops, at such brief intervals us are afforded by a soldier's life, found its continu- 
ance, ou the return of peace and the subsequent proclamation of liberty. More than 30 
schools with an attendance of over 4,000 pupils were soon in opetation at different points in 
the State. Mo^t of these schools were taug;ht by colored teachers, and mainly supported by 
the freed people themselves. In Lexington, Frankfort, Danville, and, pdihaps, one or two 
other places, public opinion looked somewhat favorably upon this innovation; but e\€^ 
where great opposition to it was manifested not only in opprobrious words, but often in acts 
of violence. Still, in the face of all these discouragements, the work of enlightenment weut 
on increasing, until, at the close of the school-year in 16G8, 178 schools were reported inKen- 
tuckyt with an enrolment of 8,169 pupils. 

For a time it seemed that liberal views would influence the legislation of this State in 
behalf of the education of its freedmen. By an act approved February 16, l-<66, it was pro- 
vided that J he taxes collected from negroes and mulattoes should be ** set apart as a separate 
fund for their use, one-half, if necessary, to go to the support of their paupers, and the 
remainder to the education of their children." Under this law, which permitted separate 
schools for colored children, but failed to make their CHtablishment obligatory, a few hundred 
dollars were appropriated in accordance with its provisions, during the year following its 
enactment. In 1867, it was amended so as to entitle each colored child attending school for 
at least three months during the year to receive $2 .50 f.om taxes collected within its couuty. 
But the assembly of 1868 rescinded the doings of the preceding assemblies and directed that 
all taxes collected from negroes and mulattoes should be devoted only to the support of their 
paupers. 

It is well that in this desert there is an oasis or two for the eye to rest upon. Such an 
oasis is 

BEREA COLLEGE. 

Berea College was established in Madison county in 1658, and which was an outgrowth 
of the missionary work of the Rev. John G. Foe, a native Kentuckian, and of his co-labor- 
ers, under the care of the American Missionary Association. From its commencement its 
founders took quiet but 6rm ground against the spirit of caste ; and it is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that in the popular agitation consequent on the John Brown raid this school 
fell a prey to lawless fanaticism. Its teachers were driven into exile and its students scat- 
tered. The rebellion soon followed ; and, after the war which crushed out both the rebellioa 
and slavery, its cause, most of the Berea exiles returned to their homes. The school was 
re-opened January 1, 1866 ; and, although its trustees steadfastly adhered to their position 
not to tolerate distinctions of color and race, its success has exceeded ihe sanguine expecta- 
tions of its friends. The last catalogue showed 301 students in attendance, about one-third 
of whom were white, and the remainder colored. 

Berea College has an able corps of instructors, made up as follows, viz : Rev. J. G. Fee, 
A. M., president and lecturer on Biblical Antiquities and the Evidences of Christianity. 

Rev. J A. R. Rogers, A. M., principal, and teacher of Latin and Mathematics. 

Rev. W. E. Lincoln, teacher of Greek, Rhetoric, &c. 

Teachers r Mrs. Louie M. Lincoln, Miss Eliza M. Snedeker, Miss Louisa Kaiser, Miss Jen- 
nie Donaldson. 

THE ELY NORMAL SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE. 

The Ely normal school was formally dedicated April 6, 1 868, with appropriate exorcises, 
including addresses by the Rev. Messrs. Hayward, Cravath, Right Rev. B. B. Smith, Bishop 
of Kentucky, the Hon. Bland Ballard, the Hon. James Speed, and^ others. It received its 
name in compliment to General John Ely, who, as chief superintendent of freedmen^s 
affairs, first organized the bureau in this State, and by faithful labors in behalf of the freed- 
men, both in redressing their wrongs and in securing their just prerogatives, had merited 
their lasting gratitude. 

This school is delightfully situated. It is located on a corner lot having one front of 100 
feet on Broadway, tbe finest street in the city, an^ another of 220 feet on I4th street. In 
pomt of convenience an4 simple architectural beauty the btiilding has na~$uperior.m the 
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city. It 18 a two-storied structure, built of tlie best quality of brick, Is 50 by 70 feet in 
extent^ and contains nine rooms suitably furnisbed for its purposes. Tbe total cost of tbis 
handsome property was $20,000, of which sam the government appropriated the sum of 
112,300. 

This institution is under tbe control of tbe American Missionary Association, and has an 
attendance of over 400 pupils. Mr. A. H. Robbins, a graduate of Oberlin College is its 
superintendent. 

The following tables, prepared by Professor Yasbon, give the number of scholars and 
attendance, aa well as teachers and studies for 1867-'68. 

Table £iving the number o/Bchools, teacher$y $cholar8^ and attendance. 
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LOUISIANA. 

By the census of 1860 there were 708,002 inhabitants, of whom nearly ohe>half were blacks, 
viz : 3JJ,7^6 slaves, and 18,647 free ; a toUl of 350,373. 

By th<» treaty of Parin, April 30, 1803, for the purchase of the province of liouisiaua, it was 
stipulated that ** tbe inbabitauts of the ceded territory " should be admitted to *' all the rights, ' 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of tbe United States." As early as January, 18U5, a 
law wai enacted by the territorial legislature of Orleans, containing a provision as to the 
mode of celling slaves at auction ; and in May of that year an act was passed * ' for the pun- 
ishment ot crim«is and misdemeanors," which declared that nothing in the act should be 
construed to exu'ud to slaves, but that tht^y should be punished for the sp^^cified offenses 
by *' the laws of Spain for regulating her colonies." The ** Black Code," approved June 7, 
1806, was rigorous, but protected slaves from omrage. By it slaves were to bave the enjoy- 
ment of Sundays ; ur, if employt$d, to receive 50 ct^uts a day But by the same code it was 
declared that "no 8lave can possess anything in his own right or dispose of the proceeds of 
his industry without the coustsnt of his master." No slave was permitted to go out of the 
plantation tu winch he belonged without written permission, under a penalty of 20 lashes. 
Free people of c>>iur were never *' to presume to conceive themselves equal to the whites ; 
but they ought to >ield to them in every occasion, and never speak to or answer them dis- 
respectfully," uii'lcr the pennlty of imprisonment, according to the nature of tbe offense;" 
for the third offeiiso of sti iking a white man, the slave might suffer death. 

In 1814 a luw was panned forbidding any free negro or mulatto to settle in tbe Territory, 
or remaiu in it uioiv than two weeks after coming into it from another State ; and as apenalty, 
if nnab e to pay the fiue and costs, he was to be sold to pay them. 

Louiaiautt wd^i admitted iuto the Union April 30, 181*2, and in September of! thai lyfar ar 
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act. was passed authorizing the organization of " a corps of militia," from among the free 
Creoles who had paid a State tax. The commander ot the corps was to bo a white roan, and 
the corps was to consist of four companies of 64 men each. In January, 1815, " an auxiU 
iarv troop of free men of color" was authorized to be raised in the parish of Natchitoches, not 
exceeding HO men, who were to farni^sh themselves with arms and horses. Each member of 
the corps was to be the owner or the son of the owner ** of some real property of the value of 
at least $150." In 1830 the prohibitions of the act of 1814 against the immign;tion of free 
people of color were re-asserted, with additional provisions of greater rigor. This act also 
provide<I that whoever should ** write, print, publish, or distribute anything having a tendency 
to produce discontent among the free colored population, or insubordination among the 
slaves," should, on conviction, bo imprisoned *'at hard I&bor for life, or suffer death, at the 
discretion of the court." Whoever u^ed language having a similar tendency, or was ** instm- 
meiital in bringing into the State any paper, book, or pamphlet having such tendency," 
was to ** suffer imprisonment at bard labor, not less than three years nor more than 2\ years, 
or death, at the discretion of the court." It was also provided that ** all persons who shall 
teach, or permit or cause to be taught, any slave to read or write, shall be imprisoned not 
less than one month nor more than 12 months." 

From the headquarters, seventh military district, at Mobile, on the 21st of September, 
1814, General Andrew Jackson addressed a proclamation to the free colored inhabitants of 
Louisiana, inviting them to participate in the military movements of that section of the 
country, **as a faithful return for the advantages enjoyed under her mild and equitable gov- 
ernment," with the same pay in bounty money and land received by white soldiers. On 
the iith of December he reViewed the troops, white and colored, and in the address calcu- 
lated to awaken their enthusiastic ardor, he said to the colored soldiers: " I expected much 
from you, for I was not uninformed of those qualities which must render you so formidable 
to an invading foe. 1 knew that you could endure hunger and thirst, and all the hardships 
of war. I knew that you loved the land of your nativity, and that, like ourselves, you hiid 
to defend all that is most dear to man. But ^'-ou surpass my hopes. I have found in youl 
united to those qualities, that noble enthusiasm which impels to great deeds." 

In 1847 a system of public schools for " the education of white youth " was established, 
by which ** one mill on the dollar, upon the ad valorem amount of the general list of taxable 
property," might be levied for its support. The income from the sale of the public lands 
donated by Congress was given for the same purpose. In 1857 an act was passed forbid- 
ding the emancipation of slaves ; and this was the last legislation on the subject previous 
to the rebellion. 

By the act of January 3, 1864, the article of the then existing civil code which declared 
that there were in the State ** two classes of servants, to wit, free servants and the slaves," 
was changed so as to declare *' there is only one class of servants in this State, to wit, free 
servants." In 1867 an act establishing a system of free schools in Baton Koage limited the 
tajfation for their support and their benefits to the white population. By the constitaiioHy 
ratified April 23, 18()8, all discrimination based on race, color, or previous condition, are pro- 
hibited in the public schools. Under the operations of this provision $70,000 were appro- 
priated to the support of schools for colored children. 

FREEDMEN'S SCHOOLS. 

For the following account and tables of the schools for colored children in Louisiana, since 
1865, we are indebted to Professor Vashon: 

Prior to the rebellion the only schools for colored children in Louisiana, were a few private 
ones in the city of New Orleans, among that somewhat favored class of mixed blood known 
as '* Creoles." Even these schools, although not in contravention of any specific law, were 
barely tolerated by a community whose criminal code declared, that to teach a slave to read 
and write, was an offense ** having a tendency to excite insubordination among the servile 
class, and punishable by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than 21 years, or by death 
at the discretion of the court." Thus, even the wealthy tax-pa^iog persons of the pro- 
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scribed race, as well as its less fortnnate members, were debarred from any participatioD in 
the benefits of the system of public iustriictlon provided by law. 

Ouly oue attempt to open a school for the poor of the colored people of this State is to be 
noted. Mrs. Mary D. Brice, of Ohio, a student of Antioch College, went with her husband 
to New Orleans in December, 1858, feeling that she was called by heaven to make this 
attempt. Poor and unaided, she was unable to begin her school until September, 1-^0 ; and 
BO great was the popular outcry against the proceedings, tliat she was compelled to close it 
the following year. After the lapse of five months, receiving, as she believed, a divine iati* 
mation that she would be sustained, she reopened her school ; and in spite of frequent 
warnings and threats, persisted in teaching until the triumph of the Union forces under 
Farragut, in April, 18G2, made it safe for h'er to do so. With the advent of these forces, too, 
a few other private teachers appeared in response to the urgent call of the colored people for 
instruction. 

In October, 1863, the first pnblic colored schools were established by the commissioners of 
enrolment, created by order of Major General Banks, then commanding the Department of 
the Gulf. Soon seven of these were in operation under the charge of 23 teachers, and having 
an average attendance of 1,422 .scholars. On March 22, 1864, General Banks issued his 
general order No. 38, which created a board of education for freedmen in the Department of 
the Gulf, with power to establish common schools, employ teachers, erect school houses, 
regulate the course of studies, and have, generally, the same authority that assessors, super- 
visors and trustees have in the northern States, in the matter of establishing and conducting 
common schools. The purpose of this order was stated to be " for the rudimental instruo- 
tion of the freedmen of the department, placing within their reach those elements of knowl- 
edge which give intelligence and greater va^ue to labor." And for the accomplishment of 
this purpose the board was empowered to assess and levy upon all real and personal property, 
taxes snfiRcient to defray the expense of the schools established, for the period of one year. 
On the first day of the following month, the schools already established weretransferred to 
this board, which ahK) accepted other schools that had been recently opened under the 
auspices of benevolent societies, and provided additiohal ones in 14 other parishes. In the 
performance of its duties the board encountered great difiiculties, not only in obtaining suit- 
able school accommodations, but also in taking measures to guard against attacks by guerillfi 
bands, and to repress the opposition of persons professedly loyal. Bat it labored energetic- 
ally, and in December, 1864, it reported as under its supervision 95 schools, 162 teachers, 
and 9,571 scholars. 

The system of schools thus established continued to progress satisfactorily until Novem- 
ber 7, 1865, when the power to levy the tax was suspended. This suddenly deprived the 
schools of nearly all their support. Through the restoration of property to pardoned rebels 
too, many of the buildings used for school purposes had to be given up. The consequence 
of all this was that the number of colored schools in Louisiana, which had increased to 150, 
was speedily cut down to 73. In this sad juncture of affairs the freedmen manifested the 
most profound solicitude, and thousands of them expresed a willingness to endure, and even 
petitioned for incxeased taxation, in order that the means for supporting their schools might 
be obtained. * 

But the depression in educational matters thus caused did not long continue. The north- 
em benevolent societies came to the rescue, and labored with increased zeal in this crisis. 
The freedmen, too, strenuously insisted upon the fuUfilment of the contracts which required 
planters to provide means of instruction for th^ir children, while the planters themselves 
found their manifest profit in aiding to build school houses, thus securing willing and indus- 
trious laborers. Through the operation of these combined causes, the schools of Louisiana 
not only regained their highest nnmber under the system created by military authority, bat 
even doubled it, thus manifesting a prosperity which, it is hoped, will long continae. 
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Number of sckooUy teachers, and pupils, 1865 to 186B. 
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MAINE. 

By the census of 1860 the population of Maine was 628,279, of whom 1,327 were free 
blacks. 

By the constitution of 1820 the right of suffrage is not affected by' color or race, and the 
common school is open to all children of the community for which it is established. 

MARYLAND. 

By the census of 1860 Maryland had 687,049 inhabitants, of whom 171,131 were blacks, 
viz: 87,1H9 slaves and 83,942 free. 

By constitutional provision from 1776 down to 1867, the right of suffrage has been 
restricted to white mtile citizens having certain qualifications. 

By early legal enactments, ihe earliest in lG3i, the poor negro slave was treated as not to 
be numbered among the Christian inhabitants, and in 1692 it was provided that the sacra- 
ment of baptism should not be construed to work the freedom or mauumission of any negro 
or slave. In 1695 **the frequent assembling of negroes within the province'* was pro- 
hibited, and in 17^3 this restriction was specifically extended ** to the Sabbath and other 
holidays." Although numerous enactments of similar character were made down to the 
abolition of slavery, no statute of Maryland that we have read ever expressly prohibited the 
instruction of either it^ free or slave colored population. And there were not wanting at all 
times in her history men, like Bacon, Bray, and Boucher, who urged the duty of piepariug 
the way for the ennmcipatiou of the slaves and of mitigating its eviU by Chrisiiau teaching. 

By the constitution of 18(54 it is made ^imperative on the general assembly, at ita first 
aessiou after the adoption of this fundamental law, *' to provide a uniform system of free 
public schools,** and '* to levy at each regular session an annual tax of not lesstiian 10 (*ents 
on each ^lOU of taxable property, for the support of free public schools,*' to be distributed 
to the several counties ' * in proi)ortion to their respective population between the ages of 5 and 
20 years." 

One of the earliest schools for colored children in Baltimore was the S^. Frances academy* 
ostnblislicd iu lo3i, in connection with the Oblate Sisters of Providence Couveut, some 
account of which Las been given already. 

The Wells school, so called in memorial of Nelson Wells, a colored man,^who left by will 
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to trastees the sum of |7,000, the income alone to be applied to the edac&tion of free colored 
children, was opened about ]835| and has been maintained as a free school ever since. 

In 1864 an association was formed in Baltimore, comprised principally of members of the 
Society of Friends, " for the moral and educational improvement of the colored people," and 
before the close of their first year's operations it had 7 schools in the city and 18 schools in 
the county in snccessful operation, with an aggregate of about 3,000 scholars, at an expense 
of 99,566 ; and at the end of the second year there were 79 schools, with 7,300 pupils, at an 
expense of $52,551. 

In submitting a bill for "a uniform $ystem of public instruction for the State of Maryland " 
Dr. Van Bokkelen, the State superintendent, provided for the establishment of separate 
schools for children and youth of African descent, in all respects equal to schools designed 
for the education of other children and subject in every particular to the same rules as to 
teachers, text-books, &c. On tbeso provisions he makes the following comments : « 

"Maryland has ffiven freedom to or removed the stain of degraded servility from more 
than one- fourth of her people. It remains for her to vindicate the policy and humanity of 
this act of emancipation, dv fitting its recipients for their new privileges and obligations. 
Shall we leave these colored people in ig^oranc6 and permit tbem to degenerate until they 
become worthless and vicious, inmates of almshouses or of jails? or.shall we educate them, 
make them intelligent, virtuous, useful? Upon the action of the general assembly depends 
the fact whether ireedom shall be fraught with richest blessings, or leave the freed man no 
better than when he was a slave, unless he avails himself of his new facilities for change of 
residence and leaves us for a more favored latitude. 

" I have no doubt as to what dutv demands, no doubt but that duty will be our guide. 
These freedmen and those who have been de^aded because of the same color as the slave, 
must be educated ; they must be made intelligent and skillful, according to their capacity ; 
they must have every opportunity that intelligent legisl ation and a sense of moral obligation can 
give them. It is their right as much as that of white children, for they have to do their part 
to develop the resources of the State, and they have to bear their fall proportion of taxation 
upon every dollar of property which they own or may earn. Hence it is proposed that they 
shell have schools ; schools adapted to their wants ; schools as good as any in the State, 
and have a fair opportunity to show what they can do when they have a fair chance. 

** Private benev(tlence has commenced the work which properly belongs to the State, and 
agencies are now in successful operation to which the taxes collected from colored persons 
can be paid over for the benefit or their own children. « 

" I am informed that the amount of school tax paid annually by these people to educate 
white children in the city of Baltimore for many years has been more than foOO. The rule 
of fair play would require that this be refunded, unless the State at once provides schools 
under this title." 

These recommendations were not heeded, but the superintendent, in his first annual report 
after the inauguration of the system, dated December 30, 1865, urges immediate and liberal 
action in the following earnest language : 

" By the friends of universal education our system of public instruction will not be recog 
nized as such, unless it provides for all the children in the State. Knowledge is better than 
ignorance, and virtue is better than vice, and therefore it is wise that the opportunity of 
instmction shall be proffered to all who have minds to be cultivated or moral sentiments to 
be developed. If ignorance leads to idleness and crowds our almhouses with paupers — if 
Tice tends to crime and fills our jails and penitentiaries with wretched convicts— then it is 
good policy to open the school-house to every child whom ignorance maj degrade or vice 
corrupt. It matters not what may be the color of the skin or the land of nativity, the shape 
of the cranium or the height of the cheek-bones, whether the child be of Indian or African, 
European or Asiatic descent ; his ignorance will be a blight and his vice a curse to the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

'' Whether the pauper be white or black, the tax to support him is equally great ; and it 
costs as much to conduct the trial by which an A merico- African or a Chinese is convicted of 
crime, as it would were he of the superior race. All the economic arguments, therefore, 
which are advanced for the education of the white child are equally applicable to the black. 
They are even more forcible, because the colored race, having been so long degraded by 
igiifirauce, needs education the more.^ 

** We cannot reconcile it to sound judgment that any portion of our thinking population bo 
deprived of instruction ; if knowledge be good for any, it is good for all. Yet we record the 
ftct that Maryland, while devising a uniform system of what is termed public instruction, 
closed the school door against one-fourth of her people, they representing one-half of her 
laboring population. 

** We all know that tho prosperity of our State and the development of her vast resources 
depend upon the skill and inti^lligence of the industrial classes. The labor of Maryland is 
ber ^ealto. The more persevering and expert the labor, the greater and more valuable its 
23 ^ 
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product. The virtue of the laboring^ class is the strongest incentive to preserving indastrr, 
and the only certain assurance that the gains of diligence will be well applied and frugally 
consumed. 

** What, then, must be the result if, through prejudice or because of a short-sighted policy, 
we cramp the minds and thus pervert the morals of one-half of our laborers ? what if, instead 
of energizing the mass of muscle by an active brain, we withhold the influences of education ? 
what if, instead of developing those moral sentiments which counsel temperance and 
frugality, wn give the low vices a chance to grow in the rank soil of ignorance 1 Will the 
State become any richer by such a course 7 Will it be more desirable as a home 7 Will the 
poor-tax and jail- tax be lessened? Will property be more valuable or shall we be more 
nonored because we have kept a portion of our people down 7 These are questions for 
citizens of Maryland to ponder. They have a very Pignificant claim upon our thoughts. 
They involve our interests and even our dignity as a civilized and progressive community of 
intelligent and liberal-minded men. They are directly, intimately, connected with the ^u- 
cation of the colored persons who are among us, who intend to remain with us, and whose 
services we need ; the services of every one of them, and even more ; for the cry from all 
sections of the State is that labor is scarce, and industrious workmen can find prompt and 
abundant work. 

*' Other reasons may be urged why schools ought to be opened for colored children. These 
people for many years have been to us faithful servants they have tilled our fields ; and 
worked in our dwellings, performing acceptably all those duties which increase the conveni- 
ences and comforts of social 11 le. 'J 'hey have been our hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Qeueration after generation has followed our bidding and helped to earn for us what we 
p ssess. In our homes their kind hearts have attracted the love of our children, and the 
faithful nurse is remembered with affection and treated even with respect. Now that they 
are free and provide for themselves— and this by no act of theirs, but by our will— our duty 
is to educi-.to them, to give them knowledge enough to know how to provide for themselves. 
Grant them at least this much of the inheritance, that they may be able to take care of them- 
selves and their families, and become valuable members of the community. This we owe 
to the colored people. To educate them is our duty as well as our interest. 

" The constitutional provision by which the school money is divided according to population, 
without regard to color, I think imposes upon us a legal obligation to educate all children 
without reterence to caste, class, or condition ; and therefore, in framing the bill which was 
presented to the general assembly, I considered it my duty, as under the constitution, to pro- 
vide separate schools for colored children, just as I would for any other class that I found in 
the State which could not mingle with the white children. 

*' Money is appropriated and therefore ought to be used for colored schools. According to 
the constitution, all the money received from the 15-cent State tax is divided by the total 
number of persons between 5 and 20 years, white and black. Thus, $1 QH per year was 
apportioned to each person, aud that sum muHfplied by the total population between 5 and 
2u years gave the amount received by each county. Charles county, for instance, has 6,466 
persons between 5 and '20, she therefore receives $10,883 47. But by act of legislature 
she is released from the responsibility of educating 4,:i84 of those persons, they being black, 
and use the eutirc school money fur the education of 2,082, thus receiving $5 for each. On 
the other hand, Alleghany county receives $1 8,264 24 for a population of 10,851, nearly all 
of whom have to be educated, there being only 464 colored children in the county ; thus 
receiving only $1 94 for each pupil. 

'' This is an unjust discrinunation in favor of certain counties. It alone would famish 
sufficient rea.son for requiring separate schools to be opened for colored children, even were 
there no arguments upon economic and general grounds. 

*' If the money is given for a specitic purpose, It is the duty of legislators to require its 
faithful application. 

^' While the State is holding back, an association of citizens, influenced by philanthropic 
motives, is endeavoring to make up our lack of duty. Their report shows 34 schools in the 
different parts of the State niaintaiued by private liberality. The plan of operations for 
1866 embraces 116 schools, at an expense of $-')6,000. If nothing more can be done, this 
association ought at least to be authorized to draw from the treasury the amount paid for each 
colored child, but I trust the general assembly will put into the law the sections reported by 
me last February, directing that separate schools shall be established for the instruction of 
youth of Africai4 descent, whenever as many as 40 claim the privileges of public instruction ; 
these schools to bo under the control of the board of school commissioners. 

''No pei'sou of intelligence pretends to doubt the capacity of colored children to acquire 
knowledge. The experience of the past throe years settles this point very satisfactorily ; 
not only in our midst, but even in those portions of the south where slavery waa more exact- 
ing, and the negroes were worked in large bodies upon the rice and cott4)n plantatioDS, 
having very little intercourse with persons of any degree of intelligence. Our labor then 
will not be in vain, aud I invoke the general assembly to manifest its wisdom and, philan- 
thropy bv proffering the blessings of education to a class of children long neglected, whoee 
pareuts have rendered faithful service, and by whose labor nullions of dolurs have beea 
adde.d to our wealth. 
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'* I lesTe politicians to discuss the question of suffrage, but this much may be asserted, that 
while it is very doubtful whether the colored man is to do trusted with the ballot, there can be 
no doubt that he ought to have the spellinji^ book." 

In his second annual report, dated December ]5, 1867, the superintendent submits the 
following remarks and statistics respecting schools for colored children : 

** No public organized plans have been adopted for the education of this class of children, 
except in the city of Baltimore, as reported last year. Schools have been continued iu tie 
counties under the direction of the Baltimore Association for the Moral and Mental Improve* 
ment of Colored Persons, supported by contributions from benevolent associations, and 
the payment of tuition fees by toe parents or friends of the children educated. 

** The extent and efficiency of this work are indicated by the following statistics furnished 
by the actuary of the Baltimore association : 

Summary of statistics of schools for colored persons for year ending June 30, 1867. 

Total number of schools for colored persons 84 

In the city of Baltimore - 22 

In 19 counties J 62 

Number of pupils registered 8,600 

In the city 2,800 

In the counties 5,800 

Average attendance 6,600 

Number of teachers 89 

Number of months schools were open 9 

Total expense of 84 schools, including books, furniture, and supervision « $61, 808 50 

Average cost of each school 734 62 

Average salary of each teacher 364 46 

Cost of each different pupil 7 19 

Cost of each average pupil 9 35 

Cost of each different pupil per month 80 

Contributions to sustain the schools were received from — 

Citisenaof Baltimore $3,305 16 

Appropriation of city council ^ 20,000 00 

Associations in other States 10,787 97 

Friends in England and Ireland 1, 144 23 

Colored people in the State 23,371 14 

L 3,200 00 



*' A normal 8chA>l has been established in the city of Baltimore, in which teachers for 
colored schools are trained for their special work, and subjected to a rigorous examlDation 
be/ore taking charge of a school. A larg^ building has been purchased and furnished with 
all reouisites for the success of the institution. 

**Tne schools for colored people iu the city of Baltimore were adopted by the city council 
in September, 1867, and are now conducted under the supervision of the city school com- 
missioners. 

'*The large amount contributed by the colored people towards the support of their schools, 
being more than one-third the whole income, is proof of their interest in the education of 
their children, and is worthy of special commendation. It is the be.st guarantee that they 
will use faithfully whatever facilities may be given them for establishing a school system. 

"Upon this important topic I have nothing to add to the views presented in previous 
reports. The opinions then advocated have been strengthened by observation during official 
visits. Whatever prejudice may have existed in tho minds of some of our citizens on this 
subject is rapidly disapp'earing, and I think it may be asserted that, while there is not at 
present a willingness to educate colored children at the public expense, there is u readiness 
to grant them such facilities and encouragements as will not prove a burden upon the 
resources of the State." 

The general school law adopted in 1865, in pursuance of Article VIII in the constitution 
as revised in 1867, by which the system established in 1865 is abolished, dispenses with a 
State superintendent, but provides for an annual report by the principal of the State nor- 
mal school on the condition of the schools based on the reports of the county school com- 
missioners. The legislature by special act relating to the colored population, passed March 
30, 1868, provides as follows : 

*' Section I. The total amount of taxes paid for school purposes by the colored people of 
any county, or in the city of Baltimore, together with any donations that may be mjulo for 
the purpose, shall be set aside for tho maintaining the schools for colored children, which 
schools shall be conducted under the direction of the board of county school commission- 
ers or the board of eommissioners of public schools of the city of Baltimore, and shall be 
•abject to such rules and regulations as said respective board shall prescribe."' 
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Professor Newell, in the report required of him on the condition of schools in the State 
for the year ending September 30, 1868, embraces the following items and statements 
respecting the colored schools : 

''In the city of Baltimore there were 13 public schools for colored children with 1,312 
pupils on the roll, under 29 teachers. These schools were maintained at an expense of |^, 166, 
of which sum $2,8o6 were paid by the pupils in tuition." 

The school commissioners of Frederick county, after referring with just pride to the action 
of the State in extending liberal aid to the instruction of the blind, of the deaf mute, of the 
orphan, of the juvenile offender, and the adult criminal, remark : 

"And with all this her labor of amelioration is not complete, nor can it be until she meets 
squarely the question of State policy, which demands some attention to the mental and moral 
culture of her negro population. Sliall this large and increasiog population continue in its 
present ignorant and vicious condition ? Does not every consideration of morality and 
enlarged benevolence, and indeed self- protection, plead the cause of the poor abject negro? 

" Torn from his relation to his master by a violent political convulsion, in which he acted 
no voluntary part; thrown upon the world in his weakness, poverty, and ignorance, among 
a race with which, with equal advantages, he can never compote: is it wise, is it politic, that 
he should be left to grope back to his original barbarism? This is a question of grave 
importance, and should be met promptly and without prejudice. Its postponement will only 
increase the burden ; its neglect is cniel : he is tantalized with a personal liberty, whilst the 
shackles of ignorance and vice are riveted upon his mind and soul. To ameliorate his con- 
dition he is powerless. Give him education or take back that which has been thrust upon 
him — his personal liberty — which is but the instrument of his extermination." 

The school commissioner of Dorchester county remarks : 

" In obedience to the order of the board last summer, I visited the Jenifer Institute, a 
school for colored children in the town of Cambridge. My report of the admirable condition 
of the school, the perfect discipline maintained, the evidences of real progress made by the 
pupils, induced the board to take some action with regard to these schools. In a short time 
trustees were nominated to the board by the patrons of these schools, and confirmed^ so that 
we have bad a sort of oversight of them. The colored people seem most anxious to be under 
the control of the board, and the warm interest taken in their schools by the commissioners 
and the examiner is evidently most grateful to them. The amount of their school tax will 
be divided between the schools, but this amount is so small that they continue to help them- 
selves, with such assistance as they can get from the Baltimore association." 

The following tables, prepared by Professor Yashon, will exhibit the progress *of the 
schools for colored children, from 1865 to 1868: * 

Table giving the- number of schools, ttachtrs, scholars, and attendance. 



Year. 


Number of scbook. 


Number of teacbera. 


Number of scholars. 




1 

& 


Day. 


Night. 


Total 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1865 






47 
86 
107 
134 


24 


27 


51 
101 
103 
151 






4,016 
8,144 
6,047 
5.458 


1 


]g66 










' 


1867 


69 
102 


38 
32 




28 
44 


75 

110 


3.390 
2,882 


2.657 
2,576 


4,820 
4,547 


& 


1868 


63 











Table showing the numbers in different studies aitd cost of maintaining schools. 





Number of gcbolarM in different Btudies pursued. 


Expended in capport 
of schools. 
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1367 


638 
393 


3,004 
2,174 


1,940 
2,526 


2,837 
3,241 


1,755 
1,680 


2,426 
3,241 


118 
497 






$92,791 


1868 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

In Massachusetts, out of a population of 1,231,066, in 1860, there were 9,602 free colored 
persons. By the constitution and Uws of the State, the right of suffrage, eligibility to office, 
and the advantages of the public schools of every grade, are open to all citizens without dis- 
tinction of color. 

SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN PROHIBITED. 

In Boston, as early as 1798, a separate school for colored children was established in the 
house of Primus Hall, a respectable colored man, and taught by Elisha Sylvester, a white 
tuao, at the expense of the parents sending to it. In 1800 a petition was presented to the 
school committee by 66 colored persons, praying for the establishment of a public school for 
their benefit. The petition was referred to a sub-committee, who reported in favor of grant- 
ing the petition; but the request was refused by the town at a special meeting, in the call 
for which a notice that this question would be acted upon was inserted. 

The private school, first taught by Elisha Sylvester, was continued until 1806 by two gen- 
tlemen, Messrs. Brown and Williams, from Harvard College, In 1806, the African meetiug- 
bouiie ih Belknap street was erected, and the lower story was fitted up as a school-room for 
colored children, to which place the school kept in Mr. HalVs house was transferred, where 
it was continued until 1835, when a school-house was erected out of a fund left by Abiel Smith, 
known as the Smith school-house. Towards this school the town made an annual appropri- 
ation of $200, the remainder of the expense being defrayed by the parents, those who wei'e 
able to do so paying 12^ cents per week. The erection of the Smith school-house was 
deemed at the time of sufficient importance to be marked by appropriate pablic exercises, 
as part of which Hon. William Minot delivered an address. 

From 1809 to 1812 this school was taught by the well-known Prince Sanders, who was 
brought up in the family of a lawyer in Thetford, Vermont, and who in 1812 became a civil 
and diplomatic officer in the service of Christophe, Emperor of Hayti. He was brought to 
the city by the influence of Dr. Channing and Mr. Caleb Bingham, and was Supported by 
the liberality of benevolent persons in Boston. ^ 

The African school in Belknap street was under the control of the school committee fromr 
1812 to 1821, and from 1821 was under the charge of a special sub-committee. Among the 
teachers was John B. Russworm, from 1821 to 1834, who entered Bowdoin college in the 
latter year, and afterwards became governor of the colony of Cape Palmas in southern 
Liberia. ^ 

The first primary school for colored children in Boston was established in 1820, two or 
three of which were subsequently kept until 1855, when they were discontinued as separate 
schools, in accordance with the general law passed by the legislature in that year, which 
provided that, '* in determining the qualifications of scholars to be admitted into any public 
school, or any district school in this commonwealth, no distinction shall be made on account 
of the race, celor, or religious opinions of the applicant or scholar." *'Any child, who, on 
on account of his raos, color, or religious opinions should be excluded from any public oi 
district school, if otherwise qualified," might recover damages in an action of loriy brought 
in the name of the child in any court of competent jurisdiction, against the city or town in 
which the school was located. 

MICHIGAN. 

The population of Michigan in 1860 was 749,113, of whom 6,799 were colored. Under a 
decision of the Supreme Court, a man with not over one-fourth negro blood is a "white 
man;" bat for 15 years colored men (and women if liable to taxation) have been legal 
voters in school meetings, on an equality with whites. Colored children are included in the 
school census, and the public money is apportioned upon all between 5 and 20 years ot 
age, the pablic schools being free to all alike. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi had a population of 791,305 in I860, of whom more than half were slaves, 
the number bein(|r 436,631 ; and the number of free colored people was only 773. 

This State was orig^inally principally embraced in the charter of Georgia of 1732, which 
extended to the Mississippi river. Its early laws pertaining to the colored race were almost 
exact transcripts of the laws of Louisiana Territory of 1804. An early act, July 90, 1805, 
prohibited the emancipation of any slave, except for some meritorious act for the benefit of 
his owner or of the Territory. An act of 1807 prohibited slaves from going irom home with- 
out a pass, the penalty being limited to " 20 stripes." Unlawful assemblies were to be atoned 
for by a penalty of 39 stripes. White men, free negroes, and mulattoes, found in company with 
slaves at an unlawful meeting, were fined f20 and costs for each offense. In 1817 the western 
ern portion ot the Territory became a State, and in 1819 a law was passed forbidding the immi- 
gration of any free negro or mulatto into the State. In 1818 provision was made for a sep- 
arate burial place for **the bodies of slaves and colored persons " in the city of Natchez, with 
a penalty not exceeding ^50 for the burial of any slave or colored person in any other place 
than the one desigpiated. In 18S2 the several acts relating to colored people were arranged 
together, and a provision was introduced declaring it to be unlawful for any slave to possess 
in his or her own right, any horse, mare, gelding, mule, or any other cattle, sheep, or hogs 
whatever ;** or to cultivate cotton for his own use. Any negro or mulatto, bond or free, 
might be a '* good witness " in cases where free negroes or mulattoes alone were interested ; 
but the law adds, 'Mf any negro or mulatto shall be found, npon proof made to any connty or 
corporation court of this State, to have given false testimony, every such offender shall, with- 
out further trial, be ordered by said court to have one ear nailed to the pillory, and there to 
stand for the space of one hour, and then the said ear to be cut off, and thereafter the other ear 
nailed in like manner and cut off at the expiration of one other hour, and moreover to receive 
39 lashes on his or her bare back, well laid on, at the public whipping-post, or such other 
punishment as the court shall think proper, not extending to life or limb." This law 
remained in force until the period of the rebellion. 

By an act of January, 1823, all meetings of slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, above the 
number of &yOj at any place of public resort or meeting-house, in the night ; or at any school- 
house, for teaching, reading, or writing, in the day or night, was to be considered an unlaw- 
ful assembly ; and the penalty was lashes, '*not exceeding 39." With the permission of 
their master er overseer, however, slaves might attend a meeting for religious worship, con- 
ducted by a regularly ordained or licensed white minister, or attended by at least two discreet 
and reputable white persons, appointed by some regular church or religions society. 

In 1831 "every free negro or mulatto in the State, under the age of 50 years, and over 
the age of 16 years," was peremptorily ordered, within 90 days from the date of the passage 
of the act, to " remove and quit the State," and not to return on any pretense. The penalty 
for such a person remaining in the State was to be sold into slavery for ^ve years. Bat 
exceptions were made in cases where licenses to remain were obtained from the court, founded 
npon evidence of '* good character and honest deportment." By the same act it was ** unlaw- 
ful for any slave, free negro, or mulatto, to preach the gospel," under a penalty of 39 lashes, 
except to slaves upon the plantation where the one preaching belonged, and with the permis- 
sion of the owner. 

In March, 1846, an act was passed to establish a system of common schools, and creating 
a fund from '*all escheats and all fines and forfeitures and amercements ;" from licenses to 
hawkers ; and all incomes from school lands. The several counties were authorized to levy 
a special tax, not exceeding the State tax, for common school purposes. In 1848 another 
act was passed to provide for common schools in certain counties in which a tAx equal to 35 
per cent, of the State tax was annually levied upon all the taxable property of the county, to 
constitute a common school fund for such counties. All acts prescribed that the schools were 
for the education of '* white youth between the ages of 6 and 20 years." 
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FREBDUBN'S SCHOOLS. 

The work of establishing schools for the freedmen has not been as successfhl in the State 
of Mississippi as in some of the other States, owin^ to the unsettled condition of public 
affairs ; but at different points schools have been established, some under the direction of 
northern associations, some under the auspices of the churches, and some through the efforts 
of the freedmen themselves, whe have manifested great eagerness to learn to read and write. 
Several of the largest/ landed proprietors have taken up the subject and are establishing 
schools for the children of persons employed on their estates. 

The following statistics have been prepared by Professor Yashon from the rep<»t8 of the 
1Preedmen*s Bureau : 



NmwAer of §ehool$, teaehtra, and sdb2ars~]865 to 1868. 



Year. 


Knmber of schooli. 


Number of teachen. 


Number of Mholars. 
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Day. 


Night 


TotaL 


WfaUe. 


Colored. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1805 






34 

fiO 

8C 

134 






66 
80 
99 
140 






4,310 
5.407 
5,708 
6,753 






1866 














1867 


53 
108 


27 
3fi 


80 
94 


19 
46 


2.689 
3,090 


3,019 
3,663 


4.449 
5,226 


77 


186B 


77 
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'Studies and expenditures— l&jJ-'eS. 
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Kiunber of Mholan in diiferent gtadlet punned. 



I 






s 
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Expendltnreg In rapport 
of schools. 






1897. 
1868. 



443 



3,833 
8,960 



2,539 
2,796 



2,496 
2,509 



1.242 
1,677 



2,426 
4,964 



156 
257 



$2,020 
5,689 



$5,588 
AW3 
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MISSOURI. 

Theie were in this State, in 1860, 1,183,012 inhabitants, 118,503 of whom were colored; 
of these 114,931 were slaves, and 3,572 were free. 

The proTiooe ceded by France to the United States in 1803, under the general name oi 
Louisiana, was organized by Congress in 1804, by the names of the Territory of Orleans, 
and the District of Louisiana, the latter embracing the territory now forming the States of 
Arkansas. Missonri, Iowa, the greater part of Minnesota, and the region west of these States 
to the Rocky mountains. In 1805 the District of Louisiana was called the Territory of 
Louisiana; and this name was again changed in 1812 to that of the Territory of Missis- 
aippL The first legislation relating to the colored people in Missouri was while it was in a ter- 
ritorial condition, by the governor and judges of the Indian Territory, who were authorized 
by Congress to make laws for the district. This act of 1804 provided that no slave should 
go from the tenements of his master '* without a pass or some letter or token ;" the penalty 
was '* stripes at the discretion of the justice of the peace.'* If a slave presumed to go upon 
any other plantation than that of his master, without leave in writing from his or her owner, 
not being absent upon lawful business, the penalty was 'MO lashes." 

Ko master or mistress of slaves was permitted to suffer the meeting of slaves upon his or 
her plantation above four hours at any one time, without leave of the owner or owners. The 
penalty was $3 for each offense, increased by |1 fbr each negro present at the meeting, above 
the number five. Any white person, free negro, or mulatto, who should be found in com- 
pany with slaves at any unlawful meeting, was fined |3 for each offense^^and, on, failure to 
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pay the fine and costs, he was to receive "20 lashes well lud on hy order of the jnstlce.'* 
AU trading with or hj slares was strictly fbrbidden, ** except with the consent of the master, 
owner, or overseer." 

In 1817 the general assembly of the Territory of Missoari passed a more stringent act against 
slaves traveling without permission. In 1822, after Missouri was admitted as a State, more 
severe penalties were attached to the offense of trading with slaves; and in 1833 *' slaves 
or free persons of color*' were forbidden to assemble at any store, tavern, grocery, grog or 
dram shop " at any time by night or day, " more especially on the Sabbath day, commonly 
called Sunday." 

In 1845 free negroes and mulattoes were forbidden to remain in the State except on license. 
Three days were allowed to depart, and one additional day for every 20 miles travel waa 
allowed, to escape to some free State, on the penalty of fine, imprisonment, and lashes. In 
1847 it was enacted that " no person shall keep or teach any school for the instruction of 
negroes or mulattoes in reading or writing, in this State." No meetings were allowed foK 
religious worship, where the services were conducted by negroes or mulattoes, unless some 
sheriff or other officer or justice of the peace were present, ** to prevent all seditious speechea 
and disorderly and unlawful conduct of every kind." Such meetings, held in violation of 
these provisions, were deemed unlawful, and the penalty was a "fine not exceeding f500 or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both fine and imprisonment." No free negro or 
mulatto was henceforth to be permitted to come into the State. 

By the present constitution and laws of the State, provision is mi^do for a free pnblio 
school system ; for the appointment of a State superintendent of schools. In each coonty & 
county superintendent is elected every two years. Each congressional township composes a 
school district, under the control, in matters of education, of a board of education* Smaller 
divisions are regarded as sub-districts, under the management of local directors. The excel- 
lent system of public schools in the city of St. Louis includes a normal school, a high school 
31 district schools, and three colored schools. 

The following table, prepared by Professor Vashon, gives the progress of schools for col 
ored youth from 1865 to 1868: 

Table giving tke number of sehooUf teachers^ sckoUrSt and attendance. 
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Nnmber of tohools. 
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Colo««d. 


Total. 
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1865 






94 
38 
55 
60 






31 
46 
63 
70 






1,935 
2,698 
2,759 
4,213 
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1867 


44 

49 


11 
11 


33 
39 


30 
31 


1,290 
2,196 
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9,016 


1,918 
3,009 
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NEW YOKK. 

By the cenrae of 1860 the total population of the State of New York was 3,880,735, of 
which number 49,005 were free colored. 

By the constitutioniof 1777 the right ef suffrage was extended to every male inhabitant 
of full age, without respect to color ; but in the revision of 18121 this right was so far abridged 
that *'no man of color, unless he shall have been for three years a citizen of this State and 
Ibr one year next preceding any election shall be seized and possessed of a freehold estate of 
$250 over and above all debts and incumbrances charged thereon, and shall have been 
actually rated and paid a tax thereon, shaU be entitled to*vote at any such election. And 
no person of color shall be subject to direct taxation unless he shall be seized and possessed 
of such real estate as aforesaid.*' In 1846 and in 1850 the question of equal suffrage to 
colored persons was submitted separately, on the adoption of each revised constitution of 
those dates, and rejected by large majorities on both occasions. In 1867 the convention for 
revising the constitution adopted an article giving equality of suffrage to colored people, 
to be voted upon separately. 

By act of 1841 the legislature authorized any school district, with the approbation of the 
school commissioners of the town in which the district was situated, to establish a separate 
Mhool for the colored children of such district. This was not intended to deny them the 
privileges of the regular school, to which they were declared by the superintendent to be 
equally with all others entitled. In the revised school code of 1864 the school authorities of 
any city or incorporated village organized under special acts may establish separate schools 
for children and youth of African descent resident therein ; " and such schools shall be sup- 
ported in the same manner and to the same extent as the schools supported therein for white 
children ; and they shall be subject to the same rules and regulations and be furnished with 
feeflitiea for instruction equal to those furnished to the white schools therein." 

EARLY SFFOETB OP EUA8 HSAU AT NEW YORK. 

A school for negro slaves was opened in the city of New York in 1704 by Elias Nean, a 
native of France, and a catechist of the ** Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts." After a long imprisonment for his public profession of faith as a Protestant, 
he founded an asylum in New York. His empathies were awakened by the condition of 
the negroes in slavery in that city, who numbered about 1,500 at that time. The difficulties 
of holding any intercourse with them seemed almost insurmountable. At first he could only 
visit them from house to house, after his day's toil was over ; afterwards he was permitted 
to gather them together in a room in his own house for a short time in the evening. As the 
result of his instructions at the end of four years, in 1708, the ordinary number under his 
instruction was 200. Many were judged worthy to receive the sacrament at the hands ot 
Mr. Yesey, the rector of Trinity church ; some of whom became regular and devout com- 
municants, remarkable for their orderly and blameless lives. 

But soon after this time some negroes of the Carmantee and Pi^pa tribes formed a plot 
for setting fire to the city, and murdering the English, on a certain night. The work was 
commenced but checked, and after a short struggle the English subdued the negroes. 
Immediately a loud and angry clamor arose against Elias Neau, his accusers saying that his 
school was the cause of the murderous attempt. He denied the charge in vain ; and so furi- 
ous were the people that, for a time, his life was in danger. The evidence, however, at the 
trial proved tnat the negroes most deeply engaged in the plot, were those whose masters 
were most opposed to any means fi>r their instruction. Yet, the offense of a few was charged 
upon the race ; and even the provincial government lent its authority to make the burden 
of Keau the heavier. The common council passed an order forbidding negroes * ^ to appear ic 
tbe streets afler sunset, without lanthorns or candles ;** and as they could not procure these, 
the result was to break up the labors of Neau. But at this juncture Governor Huntex 
mterposed and went to visit the school of Neau, aftcompanied by several officers of rank, 
and by the society's missionaries ; and he was so well pleased that he gave his full approval 

to the work, and in a public procUunation called upon the clergy of thenprovince to exhort 
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their congregations to extend their approval also. Vesey, the good rector of Trinity chnrch, 
had long watched the labors of Neau and witnessed the progpress of his scholars, as well as 
assisted him In them ; and finally the goyernor, the council, major, recorder, and two chief 
justices of New York joined in declaring that Neau " in a very eminent degree deserved the 
countenance, favor and protection of the society." He therefore continued his labors until 
1792, when, ** amid the unaffected sorrow of his negro scholars and the friends who honored 
him for their sake, he was removed by death.'* 

The work was then continued by " Huddlestone, then schoolmaster in New York ;" and 
he was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Wetmore, who removed in 1726 to Rye ; whereupon the Rev. 
Mr. Colgan was appointed to assist the rector of Trinity chnrch, and to carry on the instruc- 
tion of the negroes. A few years afterwards Thomas Noxon assisted Mr. Colgan, and their 
loint success was very satisfactory. Rev. R. Charlton, who had been engaged in similar 
labor at New Windsor, was called to New York in 1732, where he followed up the work suc- 
cessfully for 15 years, and was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Auchmuty. Upon the death of 
Thomas Noxon, in 1741, Mr. Hildreth took his place, who in 1764 wrote diat '* not a single 
black admitted by him to the holy communion had turned out badly, or in any way dis- 
graced his profession." Both Auchmuty and Hildreth received valuable support from Mr. 
Barclay, who, upon the death of Mr. Vesey, in 1746, had been appointed to the rectoiy of 
Trinity church. 

OTHER BARLT LABORERS FOR THE SLATES. 

The labors of Neau and others in New York, for a period of half a century, had their 
counterpart in many other places by other laborers. Taylor and Yarnod, missionaries of 
the society in South Carolina, bestowed diligent care in giving religious instruction to the 
slaves; and they gratefully confess to have received assistance from the masters and 
mistresses, which was the more welcome, on account of the ill will and opposition which 
any attempt to ameliorate the condition of slaves provoked amoog most of the British 
planters of that day. In the ranks of the Pennsylvania missionaries was Hugh Neill, once a 
distinguished Presbyterian minister in New Jersey. During the 15 years of his ministry 
he labored with zeal and success for the instruction of the negroes. Dr. Smith, provost of 
the college of Philadelphia, engaged in the same work, and at the death of Neill, in 1766, 
was placed on the list of the society's missionaries.. Dr. Jenney was rector of St. Peter's 
and Christ church in Philadelphia from 1742 to 1762, and during his incumbency the society 
appointed a catechetical lecturer in that church for the instruction of negroes and others. 
William Sturgeon, a student of Yale College, was selected for that office and sent to England 
to receive ordination. He entered upon his duties in 1747, and discharged them for 19 years. 
In 1763 a complaint of neglect of duty was brought before the society against him, in not 
catechizing the negro children ; but, upon a fall investigation by the rector and four vestry- 
men its falsehood was shown and his stipend was increased. 

In 1706 Dr. Le Jean, a missionary of the society, was appointed to the mission at Qoose 
creek, near Charleston, South Carolina, where he labored 11 years, especially among the 
negroes, and he succeeded in carrying on a systematic course of instruction. Dr. Le Jean 
was preceded in the same work by Rev. Mr. Thomas, in 1G95, who had not only taught 20 
negroes to read and write, but induced several ladies to engage in the work ; among them 
was Mrs. Haige Edward, who instructed several of her slaves. I hope, writes Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, their example will provoke some masters and mistresses to take the same care with 
their negroes. 

Bishop Gibson, who presided over the See of London from 1723 to 1748, did not hesitate 
to urge forward the work of Christian love in behalf of the negro slave. He wrote two public 
letters upon this subject in 1727 ; one exhorting masters and mistresses of families '* to 
encourage and promote the instruction of their negroes in the Christian faith ;'* and the other, 
urging and directing the missionaries to assist in the work. 

The bishop of London, in 1727, published a letter to the masters and mistresses of families 
in the English plantations abroad, exhorting them to encourage and promote the instruction 
of the negroes in the Christaln faith, and in it remarks : " Considering the greatness of the 
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profit there is received from tbeir labors, it might be hoped that all Christian masters— those 
especially who are possessed of considerable nambers — should also be at some small expense 
in providing for the instraction of those poor creatures, and that otheiB, whose numbers are 
lees, and who dwell in the same neighborhood, should join in the expense of a common 
teacher for the negroes belonging to them." 

In the year 1733, among other Africans consigned to Michael Denton, of Annapolis, Mary- 
land, was one of delicate constitution, who was sold to a gentleman living on the eastern 
shore. One day a white boy found him in the woods apparently engaged in prayer, and 
mischievously disturbed him by throwing sand in his face. Rendered unhappy by this and 
similar treatment, he ran away to a neighboring county, where his dignified but melancholy 
bearing excited attention. An old negro was at last found who understood his language, 
and from him it was discovered that the slave had been a foulah in Africa. He had in his 
possession slips of paper on which were written certain characters, which being sent to 
Oxford proved to be in the Arabic language. General Oglethorpe became deeply interested 
in the man and redeemed him from captivity. On his arrival in England he was treated 
with marked attention, dined with the Duke of Montague, received a gold watch from the 
Queen, and assisted Sir Hans Sloane in the translation of Arabic manuscripts. This roman- 
tic occurrence led to much discussion as to the duty of planters to the negpro, and in 1735, 
when Oglethorpe was member of Parliament, an act was passed prohibiting the importation 
of black slaves or negroes into the province of Georgia. 

In 1749 the Rev. Thomas fiacon, of Talbot county, Maryland, delivered some remark- 
able discourses to masters and mistresses, as well as to his "beloved black brethren and 
sisters," which were published in London, and in the present century reprinted at Winches- 
ter, Virginia, by the late Bishop Meade. 

Williams, bishop of Chichester, in a discourse before the Society for Foreign Parts, says : 

'* These negroes are slaves, and for the most part treated as worse, or rather by some as 
if they were a different species, as they are of a different color, from the rest of mankind. 
The Spaniards are reproached for driving the poor Americans to the fort like the cattle oi 
the field, but our slaves, on the other hand, are driven from it." 

Bishop Butler, author of the Analogy of Religion, declared in a discourse that the slaves 
of the British colonies ought not to be treated '* merely as cattle or goods, the property of 
their master. Nor can the highest property possible to be acquired in these servants cancel 
the obligation to take care of their religious instructions. Despicable as they may appear 
in our eyes, they are the creatures of God." « 

Archbishop Seeker, in 1741, recommended the "employing of young negroes, prudently 
diosen, to teach their countrymen," and Dr. Bearcroft, in 1744, alludes to this project in a 
discourse before the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in these words : 

** The society had lately fallen upon a happy expedient by the purchase of two young 
pegroes, whom they have qualified by a thorough instruction in the principles of Christian- 
ity, and, by teaching them to read well, to b^ome schoolmasters to their fellow-negroes. 
The project is but of yesterday, but the reverend person who proposed, and under whose 
care and inspection the two youths are placed, hath acquainted the society that it succeeds 
to his heart's desire ; that one school is actually opened at Charles Town, South Carolina, 
which hath more than 60 young negroes under instruction, and will annually send out 
between 30 and 40 of them well instructed in religion and capable of reading their Bibles, 
who may carry home and diffuse the same knowledge which they shall have been tauffht 
among their poor relations and fellow-slaves. And in time schools will be spread in other 
places and in other colonies to teach them to beHevein the Son of God, who shall make them 
iiree Indeed." 

Bishop Warburton, in 1766, says : 

** From the free savages I come now to the savages in bonds. Bv those I mean the vast 
multitudes yearly stolen from the opposite continent and sacrificed by the colonists to theii 
great idol, the god of gain. But what, then, say these sincere worshippers of mammon f 
rbey answer: .*They are our own property which we offer up.' Gracious God ! talk as oi 
herds of cattle, of property in rational creatures, creatures endowed with all our faculties, 
possessing all our qualities but that of color, our brethren both by nature and grace, shocks 
all the feelings of humanity and the dictates of common sense." 

Bishop Lowth, formerly professor of poetry in the Oxford University, speaking of negtoes 
in America, said : 

" From their situation they are open and accessible to instruction, and by their subiectioa 
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are under the immediate influence and in the hands of those who ought to be their in«tractp 
ors. These circiimstances, so favorable in appearance, have not been productive of the good 
effects which might have been expected. If their masters, tyrannizing over this people with 
a despotism beyond example, are determined to keep their minds in a state of bondage stiil 
more grievous than that in which they hold their bodies ; should not sUfier them to be 
instructed ;•««»* should this in reality be a common practice among 
their masters, * Woe unto you.' " 

Bishop Porteus, whose mother was a native of Virginia, and whose father had resided 
there many years, in one of his discourses alludes to plantation negroes as being generally 
considered as mere machines and instruments to work with, rather than beings with minds 
to be enlightened and souls to be saved. 

Bishop Wilson (Sodor and Man) was another distinguished clergyman, who watched for 
the opportunity to aid the missionaries who were laboring in the colonies for the instruction 
of the Indians and negroes i and in 1740 he published an '* Essay towards the Instruction 
for the Indians," the germ of which was written by him in 1699, on ** The Principles and 
Duties of Christianity," for the use of the people of the Isle of Man, and was the first book 
ever printed in the Manx language. He bequeathed £50 for the education of negro chil- 
dre« in Talbot county. 

In 1711 Bishop Fleetwood preached the anniversary sermon before the society, in which 
he urged the duty of instructing the negroes, the effect of which afterwards, on the hear^ of 
a prejudiced planter in North Carolina, is shown by an extract from a letter by Giles Rains- 
ford, one of the society's nussionaries. "By much importunity," he says, "I prevailed oa 
Mr. Martin to let me baptize three of his negroes. All the arguments I could make use of 
would sca«e effect it, till Bishop Fleetwood's sermon preached before the society turned the 
scale.*' These are a few only of the many instances going to show the prevailing sentiment 
of the laborers of a centary and a half ago. 

SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN BY THE MANUMISSION SOCIETY. 

The first school for colored children in the city of New York, established by the Manumis- 
aion Society, was denominated "The New York African Free School." 

It appears that in the years 1785 and J 786 the business of kidnapping colored people and 
selling them at the south was carried on in this city and vicinity to such an extent as to pro> 
voke public attention to the necessity of taking some measures to check this growing evil. 

In the city of Philadelphia a society had already been formed to protect the blacks £rom 
similar dangers there. A deputation was sent from New York to that society for infold 
mation, and to procure a copy of its constitution, which assisted much in the organization 
of ** The New York Society for Promoting the Manumission of Slaves, and Protecting such 
of them as have been, or may be, Liberated." The following are the names of the mem- 
bers of this .society, who composed the first board of trustees of the **New York Afncaii 
Free School:" 

Melancthon Smith, Jno. Bleecker, James Cogswell, Lawrence Embree, Thomas Burling, 
Wlllett Leaman, Jno. Lawrence, Jacob Leaman, White Mattock, Mathew Clarkson, Na- 
thaniel Lawrence, Jno. Murray, junior. 

Their school, located, in Cliff street, between Beekman and Ferry, was opened in 1786, 
taught by Cornelius Davis, attended by about 40 pupils of both sexes, and appears, from 
their bo6k of minutes, to have been satisfactorily conducted. In ' the year 1791 a female 
teacher was added to instruct the girls in needlework, the expected advantages of which 
measure were soon realized, and highly gratifying to the society. In 1808 the society was 
incorporated, and in the preamble it is recorded that **a free school for the education of such 
persons as have been liberated from bondage, that they may hereafter become useful mem- 
bers of the community," has been established. It may be proper here to remark that the 
good cause in which the friends of this school were engaged was far from being a popular 
one. The prejudices of a large portion of the community were against it ; the means in the 
hands of the trustees were often very inadequate, and many seasons of discouragement were 
witnessed ; but they were met by men who, trusting in the divine support, were resolved 
neither to relax their exertions nor to retire from the field. 
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Throngh the space of about 20 years they struggled on ; the number of scholars varying 
from 40 to 60, until the year 1809. when the Lantasterian, or Monitorial, system of instruc 
tion was introdaced, (this being the second school in the United States to adopt the plan,} 
under a new teacher, E. J. Cox, and a very favorable change was produced, the number oi 
pupils, and the efficiency of their Instruction being largely increased. 

Soon after this, however, in January, 1814, their school-house was destroyed by fire, which 
checked the progress of the school for a time, as no room could be obtained large enough tc 
accommodate the whole number of pupils. A small room in Doyer street was temporarily 
hired, to keep the school together till further arrangements could be made, and an appeal 
was made to the liberality of the citizens and to the corporation of the ciCy, which resulted 
in obtaining from the latter a grant of two lots of ground in William street, on which to 
build a new school-house ; and in January, 1815, a commodious brick building, to accommo- 
date 200 pupils, was finished on this lot, and the school was resumed with fresh vigor and 
increasing interest. In a few months the room became so crowded that it was found neces- 
sary to engage a separate room, next to the school, to accommodate such of the pupils as 
were to be taught sewing. This branch had been for many years discontinued, but was 
now resumed under the direction of Miss Lucy Turpen, a young lady whose amiable dis« 
position and faithful discharge of her duties rendered her greatly esteemed, both by hor 
pupils and the trustees. This young lady, after serving the board for several years, removed 
with her parents to Ohio, and her place was supplied by Miss Mary Lincrum, who was 
succeeded by Miss Eliza J. Cox, and the latter by Miss Mary Ann Cox, and she by Miss 
Carolina Roe, under each of whom the school continued to sustain a high character for order 
and usefulness. 

The school in William street increasing in numbers, another builomg was found necessary, 
and was built on a lot of ground 50 by 100 feet square, on Mulberry street, between Grand 
and Hester streets, to accommodate 500 pupils, and was completed and occupied, with C* 
C. Andrews for teacher, in May, 1820. 

General Lafayette visited this school September 10, 1824, an abridged account of which is 
copied from the Commercial Advertiser of that date : 

Visit of LafaffettB to the African school in 1824. 

"At 1 o* clock the general, with the company invited for the occasion, visited the Afincan 
finee school, on Mulberry street. This shcool embraces about 500 scholars ; about 450 were 
present on this occasion, and they are certainly the best disciplined and most interesting 
sehool of children we have ever witnessed. As the general was conducted to a seat, Mr. 
K«tcham adverted to tae fact that as lon^ a^o as 1788 the general had been elected a mem- 
ber of the institution (Manumission Society) at the same time with Grenville Sharp and 
Thomas Clarkson, of England. The general perfectly remembered the circumstance, and 
mentioned particularly the letter he faaa received on that occasion from the Hon. John Jay, 
tlien president of the society. One of the pupils, Master James M. Smith, aged 11 years, 
then stepped forward and gracefully delivered the following address : 

'* * General Lafayette : In behalf of mvself and fellow schoolmates,. may I be permitted 
to express our sincere and respectful gratitude to you for the condescension you have mani- 
feetea this day in visiting this institution, which is one of the noblest specimens of New 
York philanthropy. Here, sir, you behold hundreds of the poor children of Africa sharing 
with those of a lighter hue in the blessings of education; and while it will be our pleasure 
to remember the great deeds you have done for America, it will be our delight also to cherish 
the memory of General Lafayette as a friend to African emancipation, and as a member of 
this institntion.' 

**To which the general replied, in his own characteristic style, 'I thank yon, my dear 
child.* 

" Several of the pupils underwent short examinations, and one of them explained the use of 
the globes and answered many questions in geography."' 

PUBUC SCHOOLS rOR COLORED CRILDRBN. 

These schools continued to flourish, under the same management, and with an attoidance 
yaiyic^ J&om 600 in 1824 to 862 in 1832, in the latter part of which year the Manumissioa 
Sodety, vhose schools were now in part supported by the public fund, applied to the Public 
School Society for a committee of conference to effect a union. It was felt by the tmstees 
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that on many accoants it was better that the two sets of schools should remain separate, but, 
fearing further diversion of the school fund, it was desirable that the number of societies 
participating nhonld be as small as possible, and arrangements were accordingly made for a 
transfer of the schools and property of the elder society. After some delay, in consequence 
of legislative action being found necessary to give a title to their real estate, on the 2d of 
May, 1634, the transfer was effected, all their schools and school property passing into the 
hands of the New York Public School Society, at an appraised valuation of |12, 130 22. 

The aggregate register of these schools at the time of the transfer was nearly 1,400, with 
an average attendance of about one-half that number. They were placed in charge of a 
committee with powers similar to the committee on primary schools, but their administra- 
tion w^as not satisfactory, and it was soon found that the schools had greatly diminished in 
numbers. <!fficiency, and usefulness. A committee of inquiry w^as appointed, and reported 
that, in consequence of the great anti-slavery riots, and attacks on colored people, many fami 
lies had removed from the city, and of those that remained many kept their children at home i 
they knew the Manumission Society as their special friends, but knew nothing of the Public 
School Society ; the reduction of all the schools, but one, to the grade of primary, had given 
great offense ; also the discharge of teachers long employed, and the discontinuance of rewards, 
and taking home of spelling books ; strong prejudices had grown up against the Public 
School Society. The committee lecommended a prompt assimilation of the colored schools 
to the white ; the establishment of two or more upper schools in a new building ; a normal 
school for colored monitors, and the appointment of a colored man as school agent, at $150 
a year. The school on Mulberry street at this time, 1835, was designated Colored Grammar 
School No. 1. A. Libolt was principal, and registered 317 pupils; there were also six pri- 
maries, located in diffeffiht parts of the city, with an aggregate attendance of 925 pupils. 

In 1636 a new school building was completed in Laurens street, opened with 210 pupils, 
R. F. Wake, (colored,) prin cipal, and was de^gnated Colored Grammar School No. 2. Odiec 
means were taken to improve the schools, and to induce the colored people to patronize them ; 
the principal of No. 1, Mr. Libolt, was replaced by Mr. John Paterson, colored, a sufficient 
assurance of whose ability and success we have in the fact that he has been continued in the 
position ever since. A ** Society for the Promotion of Education among Colored Children " 
was organised, and established two additional schools, one in Thomas street, and one in 
Center, and a marked improvement was manifest ; but it required a long time to restore the 
confidence and interest felt before the transfer, and even up to 1646 the aggregate attend' 
ance in all the colored schools was only 1,375 pupils. 

In the winter of 1652 the first evening schools for colored pupils w^ere opened ; one for 
males and one for females, and were attended by 379 pupils. In l^e year 1853 the eolored 
schools, with all the schools and school property of the Public School Society, were trans- 
ferred to the ''Board of Education of the City and County of New York," and still further 
improvements were made in them ; a normal school for colored teachers was established, 
with Mr. John Paterson, principal, and the schools were graded in the same manner as those 
for white children. Colored Grammar School No. 3 was cpened at 78 West Fortieth street, 
Miss Caroline W. Simpson, principal, and in the ensuing year three others were added ; No. 

4, in One Hundred and Twentieth street, (Harlem,) Miss Nancy Thompson, principal ; No. 

5, at 101 Hudson street, P. W. Williams, principal; and 'f.o, 6, at 1167 Broadway, Prince 
Leveridge, principal. Grammar Schools Nos. 2, 3, and 4, had primary departments attached, 
and there were also at this time three separate primary schools, and the aggregate attend* 
anoe in all was 2,047. Since then the attendance in these schools has not varied much from 
these figures. The schools themselves have been altered and modified from time to time, 
as their necessity seemed to indicate; though under the general management of the Board 
of Education, they have been in the care of the school officers of the wards in which they 
are located, and while iu some cases th^ received the proper attention, in others they were 
either wholly, or in part, neglected. A recent act has placed them directly in charge of the 
Board of Education, who have appointed a special committee to look after their interests, and 
measures are being taken by them which will give this class of schools every opportunity 
and convenience possessed by any other, and, it is hoped, will also improve the grade of its 
scholarship. 
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The organization and attendance of these schools in 1868 is shown in the following table, 
compiled from information received from the city superintendent of schools, Mr. S. S. Ban 
dall: 



Schools. 



No. 1— Bora' department . 

GIrlii' department. . 
2(0.3— Bovit' department. 

QlrlM* department. . 

Primary dopartm't 
No. 3— Grammar departm't. 

Primary departm't . 
No. 4— Grammar departm't 

Primary departm't 
Kow5 



Ko.6. 



Etening schools. 



No.l 

No. 2 

Ho, 3 

Normal acliool . 



Total. 



1820 
1836 

1853 
1840 
1854 
1868 



1852 
1852 
i866 
1854 



Teachers. 



Principals. 



John Peterson . . . 
Eliza Gw3mDe . . . 
Ransom F. Wake, 
Fanny Tompkins. 
Sarah Ennalls . . 
Cba&L. Reason. 
Catb.A.Thomp)i'n 
S.J. S.Tompkiafl. 
£lizabeth Pierce . 
liaryE. Tripp... 



Mary M.Moreaa. 



S.J.S. Tompkins. 
Ransom F. Wako. 
Mary M. Morean. 
Gha8.L. Reason.. 
Carol'e Hamilton . 



34 



Pnpils. 



h 



if 



(*) 



2,056 



II 



liocation. 



149 

143 

(*) 
64 

122 
46 
62 

143 



11 

r) 



739 



135 Mulberry street, 14tb 

ward. 
51 and 53 Laurens itieet, 

8th ward. 

78 West Fortieth street, 

fiOthward. 
98 West Seventeenth street, 

16tb ward. 
One>handred-aiid-twentl*t]i 

St., (Harlem,) 12th ward, 
155 Stanton st.. 17th ward. 



In building of school No. 2. 
In building of pchool No. 4. 
In building of school No. 6. 
In building of school No. 1, 
on Saturdays. 



Grade of Scholarshtp. — Colored boys* grammar schools, 19; colored girls' grammar schools, 7U ; colored 
primary Khools, 76^ ; total of all the schools in the city, 80 3-7. (Whole number of sessions, 430 In each.) 
• No report t About 45 In each. 

In addition to and independent of these schools there are fonr primaries in connection with 
Uie Colored Orphan Asylum at One hundred and fifly-first street Their ag^gre^te register 
last year was 964 pupils. There are also two or three small private primary schools for col- 
ored children in the city, and these, with the before-mentioned, comprise all those now in 
eziBtence. The teachers in these schools are, with but two ezceptious — the principal of No. 
6 and the assistant principal of No. 1— of the same race as their pupils. The pupils are, foe 
the most part, children of laboring people ; many of them are put out to service at an early 
age, and only get a chance to go to school when they are out of a situation ; while very few 
aie able, or take sufficient interest to attend regularly all of the time ; which in part accounts 
for the low grade of scholarship in this class of schools ; but there has been an improvement 
in this respect of late, and, in view of the efforts being made in their behalf, we are encour- 
aged to believe that their future history will show a brighter record. 

GERRITT S&HTU'S SCHOOL AT PETERBOHO*. 

In any historical survey of the progressive development of schools for colored people, the 
timely and liberal aid and efforts of Hon. Gerritt Smith, of Peterboro*, New York, should not 
be omitted. This eminent philanthropist was one of the earliest to extend liberal aid to 
several, as well as the assurance of his sympathy to all, institutions which opened theif 
doors to children and youth of the colored population. He established and maintained for a 
number of years in his own village a school, which was attended by colored pupils from 
difibrent parts of the country. He was an early and very liberal patron of Oneida Institute, 
the doors of which were ever open to pupils without respect to complexion or race. He gave 
to it between $3,000 and $4,000 in cash, and 3,000 acres of land in Vermont. He did even 
more for Oberlin College, in Ohio, because of its hospitality to colored pupils. He gave it a 
few thousand dollars in money and 20,000 acres of land in Virginia, which brought to the 
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institution probably more than $50,000. The New York Central College, at McGrawville, 
Tvhere colored and white young men and women were instructed together, cost Mr. Smith 
•everal thousand dollars more. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The tota) population of North Carolina in 1860 was 992,632, of whom 361,523 wore col- 
ored ; and of these 331,059 were sUves, and 30,463 free. It was not until 1739 that any law 
relating to assemblies of slaves, free negroes, and mnlattoes was enacted in North Carolina, 
when slaves were also forbidden to hunt or range over the lands not belonging to their owner i 
and when thus trespassing, the owner of the land on which they were found was authorized 
to whip them, '*not exceeding 40 lashes/' And, by the same law, "If any loose, disor- 
derly, or suspected person, not being a white person, was found drinking, eating, or keeping 
company with slaves in the night time,*' he was liable to a penalty of 40 lashes, unless he 
could give a " satisfactory account of his behavior." If negroes belonging to one man were 
found in the quarters or kitchens of the negroes of another man, they were liable to a penalty 
of 40 lashes, while those who entertained them were subject to 20. In 1741 slaves not 
wearing a livery were forbidden to leave the plantation to which they belonged. In 1777 
it was enacted that no negro or mulatto slave should be set free, ** except for meritorioua 
services." Among other enactments of about this period were those forbidding free n^joes 
or mulattoes to entertain any slave during the Sabbath, or to trade with slaves, the penalties 
for either offense being severe. In 1812 slaves were forbidden to act as pilots on the coast 
of the State, and in 1830 it was provided that the owner of any slave consenting to such 
service should forfeit the value of the slave. This law was still in force in I860. 

Until the year 1835 public opinion permitted the colored residents of this State to main- 
tain schools for the education of their children. These were taught sometimes by white 
persons, but more frequently by teachers of the same race as their pupils. After this period 
colored children could be educated only by finding a teacher within the circle of their own 
family, or out of the limits of the State ; in which latter event they were regarded as expa- 
triated, and prohibited by law from returning home. The public school system of North 
Carolina declared that no descendant from negro ancestors, to the fourth generation inclu- 
sive, should enjoy the benefit thereof. Thus matters continued until the success of the 
Union forces opened a way for educational effort. In 1863 thousands of freed men had taken 
refuge at Newborn and on Roanoke island, and to both of these places the American Mis- 
sionary Association sent teachers who opened schools. As in Yii^ginia, so, too, in North 
Carolina other schools followed close upon the march of the United States troops. Immedi- 
ately upon the entry of the latter into Wilmington, in 1865, the teachers of the association 
also made their appearance there, and were hailed by the negro population with indescribable 
delight Mr. Coan, one of these teachers, thus describes the scene: *'By appointment, I met 
the children at the church vestry the next morning. They were to come at 9 o'clock ; "by 
7 the street was blocked, the yard was full. Parents, eager to get * dese yer four chil- 
dern's name tooken,' came pulling them through the crowd. * Please, sir, put down dee-i 
yer.' * I wants dis gal of mine to jine ; and dat yer boy hes got no parents, and I jes done 
and brot him.' . . . The same evidences of joy inexpressible were mauilest at the organ- 
ization of evening schools for adults. About 1,000 pupils reported themselves in less 
than one week after our arrival in Wilmington." This thirst for knowledge, which was 
common to the freed people throughout the entire south, was met by efforts on the part of 
various benevolent agencies to satisfy it. Upon the cessation of hostilities schools werd 
opened in different localities, and before the end of the year nearly 100 were in operation, 
with an attendance of more than 8,000 pupils. Each successive year since thou has been 
marked by an increase in the number of these schools, in spite of the obstacles which 
presented themselves, in the scarcity of teachers, and of suitable school buildings, and, too 
ofken, in the unfriendly opposition of white residents. To overcome these obstacles the 
freedmen themselves have earnestly seconded the efforts of philanthropy in their behalf. In 
the depth of their poverty they have sustained a large portion of the schools, and cheerfully 
contributed to the support of others. In 1867 Mr. F. A. Fiske, the State sujperintcndent of 
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edacation uncler tho Freedman's Baieau, reported, that many instances had come under his 
notice where the teachers of a self-supporting school had been sustained till the last cent 
the freedmen could command was exhausted, and where these last had even taxed their 
credit in the coming crop to pay the bills necessary to keep up the school. , As eridence of 
the great interest manifested in acquiring knowledge, the same officer mentioned a fact con- 
nected with one o\ the schools under his supervision which is, perhaps, without a pamllel 
in the^ history of education. Side by side, commencing their alphabet together, and con- 
tinuing their studies until they could each read the Bible fluently, sat a child of six summers, 
her mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother, aged 75 years, the representatives of four 
generations in a direct line. '^ 

The following tables, prepared by Professor Yashon, give the condition of the schools for 
the years specified : 

Number of ichooU^ teachers, and pvpUs, 18S5 to 1868. 



Year. 


Number of schooli. 


* Number of teachers. 


Number of Bcholars. 


n 

< 


■»5 

i 

1 


Day. 


Night. 


Total. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 


186S 






86 
136 
190 
342 






119 
158 
227 
367 






8,506 
10, 971 
12.273 
17, 410 






1866 
















• 


1867 


130 
S38 


60. 
104^ 


139 
146 


88 
2Si 


5,922 
8,531 


6.351 
8,879 


8,714 
11,078 


71 


1868 


63 







Studies and expenditures, 1867 and 1868. 





Number of scholars in different studies pursned. 


Expenditures in support 
of schools. 


Tear. 


1 


1 


IS 
f| 


1 


^ 


|- 


1^ 


^ 


h 


1 


1867 


1,363 
1,286 


7,425 
6,310 


4,043 


4.006 
6,200 


9,879 
3,652 


3.879 
5,455 


391 

711 


$3,671 
15,510 


148,249 
69,258 


$51,990 
.84,768 


1668 





There are two high schools in North Carolina, one at Wilmington, and another at Beaufort. 
These were established by the American Missionary Association. * 

Among the other benevolent educational agencies operating in this State, mention shoald 
he made of the American Freedmen*s Union Commission, working principally through its 
New York and New England branches, and the Friends Association of Philadelphia. The 
kwt mentioned society, besides ministering largely to the relief of physical wants and suffer^ 
iDg among the freedmen, since its organization on the ilth of November, 1863, has, also, 
maintained schools at different points throughout the south. Nineteen of these were within 
the limits of North Carolina. 

The Protestant Episcopal church, too, has found here a field for its Christian labor ; and 
its freedmen's committee has under its charge, at Raleigh, 

THE ST. AUGUSTINE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This institution was incorporated in July, 1867, and opened in the following January for 
the admission of pupils, of whom 36 were enrolled. Its principal is the Rev. J. Brain^on 
Smith, D. D. The trustees have now on hand and in pledges a fund of about |4,300, which 
thejr purpose to set apart as a permanent endowment. Besides, they have already puichaied 
a tract of land, consisting of 100 acres, pieaaantly aitoatedjustoutaideofthecity limits. 
Here, in a beautiful grove, they are now erecting a commodious edifice that wiU, wheaoom* 
pleted, readily accommodate 150 pupils ; they also intend to erect a boarding hall to serve as 
. a home for pupils coming from a distance. 

There is another academical school at Charlotte. Digitized by C^OQ Ic 
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THE BIDDLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. 

This institution was founded by a generous donation from the widow of the lale Henry J. 
Biddle, of Philadelphia^ and is, indeed, a fitting monument to the memory of that gentleman, 
who gave his life to his country in efforts to crush the slaveholders' rebellion. For this 
reason the Biddle institute appeals peculiarly to the regard of the freedmen, and they have 
not been deaf to its claims. It has been duly incorporated under the laws of North Carolina ; 
and through the liberality of Colonel W. R. Myers, of Charlotte, has been made the recipient 
of a beautiful tract of eight acres in the immediate neighborhood of the city. Upon this 
site two houses intended for professors' residences have been erected and paid for, and the 
main building is now in process of erection. To c-omplete the entire work $8,000 are 
required, which, it is confidently hoped, will be readily made up by the freedmen and their 
tliends. The first session of the institute opened on the 16th of September, 1867, and 43 
students were admitted during its first school year. Great care is exercised in the admission 
of students, and all of them are required to devote a »art of their time to teaching among the 
people. 

This institution was established under the auspices of the general assembly's committee 
on freedmen of the Presbyterian church, Told school,) whose praiseworthy labors in Kansas 
and elsewhere have already been adverted to, and who have, since 1865, supported 22 other 
schools at different points in the State of North Carolina. 

The present constitution of North Carolina, adopted in April, 1868, provides for " a general 
and uniform system of free public schools." The governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary 
of State, treasury, auditor, superintendent of public works, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and attorney general, constitute a State board of education, which succeeds to all the 
powers and trusts of the president and directors of the literary fund of North Carolina ; and 
has full power to legislate and make all needful rules and regulations in relation to free 
public schools and the educational fund. The superintendent of public instruction has the 
charge of the schools. Each county is divided into school districts, in each of which one or 
more public schools must be maintained at least four months in the year. The schools of 
each county are under the control of county commissioners, elected biennially. 

OHIO. 

By the census of 1860 the population of Ohio was 2,339,511, of which number 36,673 were 
free colored. By repeated votes of the people the right of suffrage has been denied to this 
portion of the popnlatiod unless they have a preponderance of white blood. 

The superintendent of common schools (John A. Norris) writes to the superintendent of 
public instruction in Indiana as follows : '* Colored youths of legal school age, •. e., between 
the ages of 5 and 21 years, are entitled to the privileges of the public school fund. Colored 
youth cannot of legal right claim admittance to our common schools for white youth. The 
local school authorities may, however, admit a colored youth to the public schools for white 
youth, and as a matter of fact in the larger part of the State the colored youth are admitted 
on equal terms with the white youth to the common or public schools." According to his 
report for 1869 there were, in 1868, employed in the colored schools of the State, 241 teachers, 
(male, 104; female, 137.) The number of schools was 189, having 10,404 pupils enrolled, 
(males 5,409; females, 4,995.) The average number in daily attendance was 5,246, (males, 
2,730; females, 2,5 J 6.) 

THE COLORED SCHOOLS OP CINCINKATL 

The first schools exclusively for colored persons were establishod in the year 1820, and by 
colored men. One of these schools was located in what was known as "Glenn's old pork 
house," on Hopple's alley, near Sycamore street This school did not last long. Anotbei 
was established, in the same year, by a colored man named Schooley. It was kept some- 
where in the neighborliood of Sixth street and Broadway, wbioh vicinity was then called 
** The Green, " which has long* since disappeared. Mr. Wing, who kept a private school neai 
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the comer of Vine and Sixth Btreets, admitted colored students to his night school. Daring 
the period of time extending from 1820 to 1835 no school was regularly kept, teachers being 
few and patronage slack. Owen T. B. Nickens, a colored man, who still teaches at New 
fiichmond, Ohio, was one of the prominent educators of that period. 

About 1835 came the beginiog of the anti-slavery discussion among the people of Cincin- 
nati. A number of young men and women, filled with a hatred to slavery and a desire to 
labor for a down-trodden race, came to Cincinnati and established several schools. One in 
the colored Baptist church, on Western row, was taught at various times by Messrs. Barbour, 
E. Fairchild, W. Bobinson, and Augustus Wattles. Of the Udies, there were the Misses 
Bishop, Matthews, Lowe, and Mrs. MerrelL They were all excellent teachers, and deeply 
imbued with a desire to do good, and are remembered with gratitude by those who received 
instruction at their hands. 

They were, of course, subjected to much contumely. Boarding-house keepers refused tc 
entertain them, placing their trunks upon the sidewalks and telling them that they ** had n< 
accommodations for nigger teachers.** They were obliged to club together, rent a house, and 
board themselves. Frequently the schools were closed because of mob violence. 

A part of the salary of these teachers was paid by an educational society, consising ot 
benevolent whltea (many of whom have lived to witness the triumph of principles which 
they espoused amid so much obloquy) and the better class of colored people. Among the 
colored men who co-operated heartily in the work, may be named Baker Jones, Joseph 
Fowler, John Woodson, Dennis Hill, John Liverpool, and William O. Hara. 

These schools continued with varying fortunes until 1844, when Rev. Hiram S. Gilmore, 
a young man of good fortune, fine talents, and rare benevolence, established the '* Cincinnati 
high school,** which was, in some respects, the best school ever established in Cincinnati for 
the benefit of the colored people. Its proprietor, or patron rather, spared no expense to make 
it a success. Ground was purchased at the east end of Harrison street and a commodious 
buildinf? of five large rooms and a chapel was fitted up. In the yard, an unusual thing at that 
time in any Cincinnati school, was fitted a fine gymnasium. Good teachers were employed 
to give instruction in the branches usual to a full English course of study, besides which, 
Latin, Greek, drawing, and music were taught. 

The number of pupils at times rose to 300 ; but the receipts never equalled the expenses. 

Some of the pupils displayed such proficiency in singing, declamations, and the like, that 
regularly, every vacation, classes of them, in charge of the principal, journeyed through^the 
States of Ohio and New York giving concerts. The profits realized by these expeditions 
were devoted to clothing and furnishing books to the poorer pupils of the school. In some 
cases the time of such poor pupils as gave sign of ability was hired from their parents. 
Never did a nobler soul exist than tha* which animated the breast of Hiram S. Gilmore! 
The tethers of this school were : Mr. Joseph H. Moore, Thomas L. Boucher, David P. 
Lowe, lately police judge of our city, and finally Dr. A. L. Childs; the musical proficiencies 
of the pupils was due to their thorough training by W. F. Colburn, their instructor in 
music In 1848 the school passed into the hands of Dr. A. L. Childs, who was its principal 
at the time of its discontinuance. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHn.DREN. 

The law authorizing the establishment of schools for colored children at the public expense 
was passed in 1849. An attempt to organize schools under the law was made in 1850. 
Trustees were elected, teachers employed, and houses hired, but the money to pay for all 
this was not forthcoming from the city treasury. The law orders that so much of all the 
funds belonging to the city of Cincinnati as would fall to the colored youth, by a per eapiu 
division, should be held subject to the order of the colored trustees. The city declared that 
the colored trustees, not being electors, were not and could not be qualified as office-holders 
under the eonstitation of the State of Ohio^ hence they could draw no money from the 
city treasury. They refused, therefore, ta honor the drafts of the school board. The schools 
were closed after continuing three months, the teachen going unpaid. The colored school 
board, inapired by the appeals and counsels of the late John* I. Gaines, c^ed a meeting oi 
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the colored people, and laid the case before them. It was resolved to raise money and 
employ counsel to contest this decision of the city officials. The legal proceeding was in 
the nature of an application for mandamu9. The case was placed in the hands of Flamen 
Ball, esq. The colored people were victors, though not UU the case had been carried to the 
supreme court by the contestants. 

In 1831 the schools were again opened, but the accommodations were wretched. The 
amount falling to the colored schools was small. Good houses were needed, bnt eminent 
legal gentlemen declared there was no authority anywhere to build school-houses for colored 
children. The school board was proceeding cautiously in the matter, when, suddenly, by a 
change in the law, they were thrown out of povrer. The control of the colored schools was 
vested in the board of trustees and visitors which had control of the public schools for white 
children. This board was authorized by the new law to appoint six colored men, to whom 
the task of managing the schools was intrusted, except in the matter of controlling the 
fhnds. The leading colored men held aloof from this arrangement, feeling that if colored 
men were competent to manage the schools in one particular they were in all, and if colored 
men could manage the schools, colored men could select the managers as well or better 
than white men could. 

The law was again altered in 1856, giving to the colored people the right of electing their 
own trustees. Thus it stands to-day. 

The first school-house was erected and occupied in 1858. It was built by Nicholas Long- 
worth and leased to the colored people, with privilege of purchasing in 14 years. It has 
been paid for several years ago. It cost |14,000. In 1859 the building on Court street, for 
the western district, was erected. Since then three other buildings, two of them small, have 
been completed. The total value of all the property used by the colored schools is abont 
$50,000. The rooms will accommodate about 700 pupils. The title to this, as with other 
school property, is vested in the city of Cincinnati. 

The schools are classified as primary, intermediate, and high school. Seventem teachers 
are employed, all of whom are colored and former pupils, except two, who are Germans, 
and are employed, one in teaching the German language, the other in teaching music The* 
salaries paid are not so high as are paid in the other public schools of the city. The receipts 
for the year ending June 30, 1869, were about $24,000. The number of pupils enrolled in 
all departments was 1,006 ; average belonging, 532 ; average attendance, 475. 

WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. 

The earliest collegiate institution in the United States, founded and owned by colored men, 
is Wilberforce University, which originated in 1863, during the heat of the great rebellion. 
Although designed for the special training of colored youth, it is prohibited by its charter 
from making any distinctions on account of race or color, among its trustees, its instructors, 
or its students. The present faculty consists of five persons, three of whom are colored and 
two white. It is located three and a half miles east of Xenia, in Greene county, Ohio, and is 
under the management of members of the African Methodist Episcopal church. 

The first establishment of Wilberforce University, however, is due to another body of 
Christians. In 1853 some of the ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal church 
saw and felt the necessity of a more liberal and concentrated effort to improve the condition 
of the colored people in Ohio and other States, and to fttmish the facilities of education to 
them. Deeming that colored men must be, for the most part, the educators and elevators of 
their own race in this and other lands, they conceived the idea of an institution wherein 
many of that class shoald be thoroughly trained for professional teaching, or for any otiier 
pursuit in life. At the session of the Cincinnati conference, in 1855, this movement culmin- 
ated in the appointment of the Rev. John F. Wright as general agent to take the incipient 
steps for establishing such a college. This gentleman, with others, entered into negotiations 
for the purbhase of the Xenia Springs property, which had been previously fitted up as a 
fashionable watering place, at a cost of aome $50,000. This property consisted of 52 acres 
of land, in a beautiful and healthy region, upon which there had been erected a large edifice 
with numerous rooms, well adapted to the purposes of a collegiate institution. Besides this 
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prioHpal bnildingf there was a nnmber of cottages upon the place well suited to the nse of 
priTate^families. Mr. Wright and his associates were fortunate enough to find about half a 
doien wealthy and philanthropic gentlemen to second them in their efforts, and in Maj, 1856, 
the poTcbaae was concluded for $13,600. In the following August application was duly 
made for incorporation under the general law of th« State of Ohio, and every legal requisi- 
tion having been complied with, the institution was organized and constituted a body cor- 
porate under the name of the Wilberforce University. It was kept in successful operation 
from October, 1856, until June, 1862, at which time, as it was supported maiuly by southern 
slaveholders who sent their children there to be educated, the war cut ofF the greater portion 
of its patronage and compelled a suspension of its operatioos. T|ie institution was then 
laboring vnder an indebtedness of $10,000 ; and for this sum the trustees offered to sell out 
all their right, title, and interest to the African Methodist Episcopal church, whose co-opera- 
tion in this enterprise had been requested and declined as early as 1856. This offer was 
accepted; thus the ;rrM«ii« Wilberforce University came into being. The credit for this 
result is largely due to the Rt. Kev. Daniel A. Payne, one oF the bishops of the African 
Methodist Episcopal church, who had favored co-operation with the white Methodists, and 
who has ever since been an untiring worker in behalf of this educational enterprise. 

In the course of the two following years the new proprietors reduced their indebtedness to 
$3,000, having received aid from their white friends only to the extent of $260. The gratify- 
iag succeiis attendant thus far upon the establishment of this unique institution was destined 
to encounter quite a serious check. On the 14th day of April, 1865 — a day sadly memorable 
in the annals of our country as that of President Lincoln^s assassination — the college edifice 
fell a prey to incendiarism ; but the ardor of the friends of Wilberforce was quickened instead 
of being diminished by this misfortune. The amount of insurance upon the burnt building 
($8,000) enabled them to discharge the obligations existing against them, and to reson'e 
$5,000 as a fund for rebuilding. With this amount at their command, they confidently laid 
the foundation of a new structure 160 feet in length by 44 feet in width, at an anticipated 
cost of $35,000, and made appeal to their friends to aid them in their endeavors. Their call 
for assistance has been quite favorably responded to both by members of their own denomina- 
tion and other partiea ; among the latter of whom may be mentioned the executors of the 
Arery estate, and the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at 
the West. They are now enabled to show as the result of their persevering energy a hand- 
some building, sufficiently advanced towards completion to accommodate their students, 
about 80 in number, equally divided between the two sexes. The prospects are quite flat- 
tering, too, for the endowment of their requisite number of professorships, and for making 
additions to their scientific apparatus and to their library, now already numbering about 
2,500 volumes. 

Wilberforce is designed to be a university complete in all the ordinary faculties. Those of 
literatiue, medicine, and theology have already been established, and additional ones in the 
department of science and law are contemplated. The several courses of instruction are 
full and thorough ; and two features included in them are deserving of especial mention as 
showing the laudable spirit of its board of trustees. These are, first, that, in view of anti- 
cipated missionary effort in Hayti, particular attention is paid to the study of French; and, 
second, that, with the design of training teachers for labor among the freedmen, a normal 
day and Sunday school has been instituted. 

The corps of instruction now employed at Wilberforce University is as follows, viz : 
Ht. Cev. Daniel A. Payne, D. D., President and Professor of Christian Theology, Mental 
Science, and Church Government; John G. Mitchell, A. M., Professor.of Greek and Mathe^ 
maticfl ; Rev. William Kent, M. D., Professor of Natural Sciences ; Theodore E. Suliot, A. M., 
Professor of English, ^Latin, and French Literature, and Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

Medical Dcpaftmeat.— William Kent, M. D., Professor of Practical and Analytical Chem- 
Utry ; Williams, M. D.; J. P. Marvin, M. D.; Alexander T. Augusta, M. D. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 

In anj account of the hif^her edncation of colored youth in this country, Oberlin Cdle^ 
must not be omitted. That institution, established in 1833, opened its doors to deserring^ 
applicants without distinction of sex, race, or color, and as early as 1836 had several colored 
students. The first colored graduate of the college was George B. Vashon, subsequently 
professor of languages in Avery College, at Pittsburg. The whole number of colored gradu- 
ates is 20, three of whom are females. The whole number of colored graduates in the 
teachers' course is 16; in the theological department, 1. Before the war the ratio of colored 
students to the whole number was five per cent, for a period of nearly 30 years ; since the 
war it has amounted to nearly eight per cent, making an average of nearly 50 colored stu> 
dents during the last 25 years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

By the census of 1860 there were returned, out of a population of 2,906,115, in Pennsyl- 
vania, 56,849 free blacks. By the constitution of the State the right of suffrage is restricted 
to whites ; but by the school law the privileges of a public school education are extended to 
all children, whether white or black ; and, by an act passed in 1854, the school directors of 
tho several districts are authorized and required " to establish, within their respective dis- 
tricts, separate schools for the tuition of negro and mulatto children, whenever such schools 
can be so loeated as to accommodate 20 or more pupils ; and whenever such separate 
schools shall be established and kept open four months in any year, the directors or con- 
trollers shall not be compelled to admit such pupils into any other schools of the district : 
Provided, That in cities and boroughs the board of controllers shall provide for such schools 
out of the general funds assessed and collected by uniform taxation for educational purposes." 

To the members of the Society of Friends, in Philadelphia, and to associations originating 
under the auspices of that religious body, are the blacks of this country indebted for the 
earliest permanent and best developed schools for their children. 

SCHOOLS FOR BLACK PEOPLE BT ANTHONY BENEZET. 

Rev. George Whitefield — who visited America in 1739, partly to found an orphan house 
after the model of that of Frank6, at Halle, purchased in 1740 a tract of land of about 5,000 
acres in Upper Nazareth township; but in view of making a location further south, (in 
Georgia,) transferred his title to the Moravian brethren in 1843~contemplated, it is said, the 
establishment of a school for negro children, but accomplished nothing.* 

The earliest school of any kind for the education of the children of negroes, in Philadel- 
phia, so far as wo can ascertain, was established as an evening school, by Anthony Benezet, 
about the year 1750, and taught by him gratuitously. This remarkable man, who wa^ the 
first on this continent to plead the cause of the oppressed African race, and whose publica- 
tions were instrumental in enlisting the energies of Clarkson and others in the abolition of 
the slave trade, was bom at St. Quentin, France, December 31, 1713, (old style) His 
parents were among the most noted and wealthy persons of the place, but, on becoming Pro- 

*It is stated in Syphor's "Scbool History of PeDnsylvania " that Kev. Georige Whitefield commenced the 
erection of a school-house for colored children at Nazareth. Wo do not hare at hand the anthoriUes to con- 
firm or refate this statement, but wo find in Anderson'* "Colonial Chnrch " that Whitefield, on the oocasioa 
of his visit to Q«orgiu, in 1740, censured Oglethorpe and otben, who bad got introduced into the charter a 
clause prohlbiUng the importation of negro slaves into the colony of Georgia. "To prohibit people from 
holding lands, except under the conditions which those laws proscribed, or to require them to carry on the 
worlc of cultivation in a hot climate without negro labor, was little better, he said, than to tie their leg« and 
bid them walk. He maintained that to keep slaves was lawftd ; else how was the Scriptnre to be explained 
which spoke of slaves being bom In Abraham's bouse, or purchased with his money! He denied not that 
liberty was sweet to those who were bom tree ; bnt argued that, to those who had never known any other 
condition, slavery might not be so irksome. The introduction, also, of slaves into Georgia, would bring them, 
be believed, within the reach of those means of grace which would make them partakers of a liberty far more 
precious than any which affected the body only ; and, upon such grounds, he hesitated not to exert himself to 
obtain a repeal of that part of the charter which forbade the importation of slaYos.*' /^^ i 
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testants, their estate waa confiscated, and they withdrew from their native country and took 
refuge in Holland. From thence the family removed to London, and the father having 
3ngaged in commercial pursuits there, he recovered, to some extent, his lost fortune. 

In ]73i the family removed to Philadelphia, where they were permanently established ; 
and in 1736 Anthony married Joyce Marriott, of Wilmington, Delaware, with whom he 
lived 50 years '* In love and peace." Declining to engage in commerce, from motives of a 
religions nature, he turned his attention to mechanical pursuits, v/hich proving unfavorable 
to his health, at the age of 26 he engaged as a teacher at Germantown, in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1742 he became usher in the public school formed under a charter from William Penn, 
in which school he continued 12 jears. In 1755 he opened a school for the instruction of 
girls, which was attended for 30 years by the daughters of the most affluent and respectable 
inhabitants of the city. His methods of instruction and of discipline were far in advance of 
those of the teachers of that period, by which he attached his pupils to himself for his gen- 
tleness and regard for their happiness ; among other privileges granting them a room as a 
place of amusement during the intervals of study. His views of education are expressed in 
the following paragraphs : 

** With respect to the education of our youth, I would propose, as the fruit of 40 years* 
experience, that when they are profieients in the nse of their pen, and become sufficiently 
acquainted with the English grammar and the useful parts of arithmetic, they should be 
taueht mensuration of superficies and solids, as it helps the mind in many necessary matters, 
particularly the use of the scale and the compass, and will open the way for those parts of the 
mathematics which their peculiar situations may afterwards make necessarv. It would also 
be profitable for every scholar, of both sexes, to go through and understand a short but very 

Slam set of merchant's apcounts in single entry, particularly adapted to the civil uses of life, 
.nd in order to perfect their education in a useful and agreeable way, both to themselves and 
others, I would propose to ^ive them a general knowledge of the mechanical powers, geog- 
raphy, and the elements of astronomy ; the use of the microscope might also be profitably 
added, in discovering the minute parts of creation; this, with the knowledge of the magni- 
tude and courses of those mighty bodies which surround us, would tend to exalt their ideas. 

" Such parts of history as may tend to g^ve them a right idea of the corruption of the 
human heart, the dreadful nature and effects of war, the advantage of virtue, drc, are also 
necessary parts of an education founded upon Christian and reasonable principles. These 
several instructions should be inculcated on a religious plan, in such a way as may prove a 
delightful rather than a painful labor, both to teachers and pupils. It might also be profit- 
able to give lads of bright genius some plain lectures upon anatomy, the wondrous frame of 
man, deducing therofrom the advantage of a simple way of life, enforcing upon their under- 
standing the kind efforts of nature to maintain the human frame in a state of health, with 
little medical help but what abstinence and exercise will afford. These necessary parts of 
knowledge, so useful in directing the youthful mind in the path of virtue and wisdom, might 
be proposed by way of lectures, which the pupil should write down, and when corrected 
should be copied in a neat bound book, to be kept for future perusal.'* 

While teaching this school for girls he prepared and published two of the earliest school- 
books printed in this country; one a spelling-book and primer, and a grammar. The senti- 
ments expressed in these books were such as grew out of his efforts to promote the education 
of youth on the basis of a true estimate of human life, "whence obedience and love to God, 
benignity to man, and a tender regard for the whole creation would necessarily flow;" and 
also from his desire to give to youth "as easy and compendious a knowledge of their oivn 
language, and such other useful parts of learning, as their respective situations may make 
necessary to answer all the good purposes of life." 

In the year 1750 he became interested in the iniquity of the slave trade, and from this time 
be devoted himself strenuously to the amelioration of the condition of the black people till 
the end of his life. In this direction he took special interest in the education of their youth, 
establishing for them, as has been stated, the first evening school, which he taught himself 
gratuitously ; and he subsequently engaged in soliciting funds for the erection of a building 
for a day school for their instruction. From the experience derived from 'his own school, and 
from his intercourse with the blacks, he formed and expressed a more favorable opinion of 
their dispositions and mental capacities than had been previously generally entertained. On 
these points he says: "I can with truth and sincerity declare that I have found among 
the negroes as great variety of talents as among a like number of whites, and I am bold to 
assert that the notion entertained by some, that the blacks are inferior in their capacities, is 
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a vulgar prejudice, founded on the pride or ignorance of their lordlj masters, who have kept 
(heir slaves at such a distance as to be unable to form a right judgment of them.'* 

When the education of colored youth was taken up by the Society of Friends, Benezet 
volunteered to assist the teacher ; and on several occasions, when there was a failure to pro- 
cure a teacher, he himself continued the school. Without dwelling further on the labors of 
Benezet to promote the abolition of slavery in his own State, and to ameliorate the condition 
of the colored people everywhere, the following extract from his will exhibits his desire to 
continue his work in their behalf after his death : 

** I give my above said house and lot, or ground rent proceeding from it, and the rest and 
residue of my estate which shall remain undisposed of after my wife^s decease, both real and 
personal, to the Public School of Philadelphia, founded by charter, and to their successors 
forever, in trust, that they shall sell my house and lot on perpetual ground rent forever, if 
the same be not already sold by my executors, as before mentioned, and that as speedily as 
may be they receive and take as much of my personal estate as may be remaining, and there- 
with purchase a yearly ground rent, or ground rents, and with the income of such ground 



rent proceeding from the sale of my real estate hire, and employ a religious-minded person, or 
persons, to teach a number of negro, mulatto, or Indian children to read, write, arithmetic, 
plain accounts, needlc-work, &c. And it is my particular desire, founded on the experience 
I have had in that service, that, in the choice of such tutors, special care may be had to 
orefer an industrious, careful person, of true piety, who may be or become- suitably quali- 
fied, who would undertake the service from a principle of charity, to one more highly learned, 
not equally disposed ; this I desire may be careiuUy attended to, sensible that from the 
number of pupils of all ages, the irregularity of attendance their situation subje^te them to, 
will not admit of that particular inspection in their improvement usual in other schools, but 
that the real well-doing of the scholars will veiy mucn depend upon the master making a 
special conscience of doing his duty ; and shall likewise defray sucn other necessary expense 
as may occnr in that service ; and as the said remaining income of my estate, after my wife's 
decease, will not be sufficient to defray the whole expense necessary for the support of such 
a school, it is my request that the overseers of the said Public School shall join in the care and 
expense of such a school, or schools, for the education of negro, mulatto, or Indian chil- 
dren, with any committee which may be appointed by the monthly meetings of Friends in 
Philadelphia, or with any other body of benevolent persons who may join in raising money 
and employing it for the education and care of such children ; my desire being that, as such 
1 school is now set up, it may be forever maintained in this city." 

Benezet died on the 3d of May, 1784, and his funeral was attended by the widows and 
orphans and the poor of all descriptions, including many hundreds of blacks, all of whom 
* mourned for the loss of their best friend." 

SCHOOLS FOR BLACK PEOPLE BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

To the Society of Friends in particular is the African slave in America indebted for the 
earliest efforts for his enlightenment and for the most persistent straggles for his emancipation 
and the abolition of the slave trade. George Fox, from the time of landing in 1672, on the 
banks of the Patuxent, in Maryland, never failed to impress upon those who controlled the 
negro the importance of raising him above the brute. In an epistle to Friends in America, 
written in 1C79, he says : *' You must instruct and teach your Indians and negroes, and all 
others, how that Christ, by the grace of God, tasted death for every man." The journals of 
the Quaker preachers who succeeded him show they were animated by the same spirit. One 
of their number, a man of fine classical education, and educated as a lawyer, says : ** The 
morning that we came from Thomas Simons's my companion, speaking some words of truth 
to his negro woman, she was tendered, and as I passed on horseback by the place where 
sha stood weeping I gave her my hand, and then she was much more broken. * * She 
stood there, looking after us and weeping as long as we could see her. I icqaired of one 
of the black men here how long they had come to meetings. He says they had always beeu 
kept in ignorance and disregarded, as persons who were not to expect anything from the 
Lord, tv]l Jonathan Taylor, who had been there the year before discoursing with them, had 
informed them that the grace of God, through Christ, was given also to them." On the 
25th of the second month, at Pocoson, not far from Yorktown, Virginia, he was ** enter- 
tained in much friendship and tender respect by Thomas Nichols and his wifi?, but by her 
especially, who, though a mulatto by extraction, was not too tawny for the divine light of 
the Lord Jesus Christ." 
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On tbe 26th of January, 1770, through the inflaence of Anthony Benezet, a committee 
was appointed at a monthly meeting of Friends, in Philadelphia, "to consider on the instrnc- 
tion of negro and mulatto children in reading, writing, and other useful learning suitahle to 
their capacity and circumstances ;" and, on the 30th of May of the same year, they decided 
to anthorizo a special committee of seven Friends to employ a schoolmistress of prudent and 
exemplary conduct " to teach, not more at one time than 30 children, in the first rudiments 
of school learning and in sewing and knitting." The school was to he opened to white chil- 
dren if a sufficient number of children of negroes and mulattoes did not apply for admission. 
In June a male teacher was employed — ^Moles Patterson — who had a salary of £80 a yeai 
and an additi!>nal sum of £ 11 for one-half of the rent of his dwelling-house. While instruc- 
tion was gratiutous to the poor, those who were able were requested to pay, **at the rate of 
JOs, a quarter for those who write and 75. 6d. for others." 

The scholars having been found on examination to have made good progress, the monthly 
meeting authorized the construction of a school-hcuse for the express uses of the school. On 
the resignation of Patterson, David Estftughwas employed as the teacher, "he having spent 
some time to improve himself under our friend Anthony Benezet, who, having frequently 
met with us and assisted us in the trust committed to us, now kindly offered to attend daily 
and give his assistance to David in the school.** 

With reference to the capacity of the children gathered in this school, the testimony of 
those who examined it was that it was equal to that of other children. Jacob Lehr^ suc- 
ceeded David Estaugh in 1774, the latter having resigned, "finding the employment too 
heavy." In 1775 tho committee agreed to admit 10 or 12 white children, because there was 
a probability that the school would otherwise be small in the winter season, and in April 40 
colored and six white children were in the school. No record of the transactions of the com- 
mittee from the early part of 1777 to T782, because, as is stated, ** a part of this period was 
remarkable for commotion, contending armies taking, evacuating, and repossessing this 
city, and schools kept within the compass thereof were generally for a time suspended.'* 
John I laugh ton was the teacher at the latter period, and continued in that service five years, 
when be resigned on account of failing health, and his place was filled by Anthony Bene- 
zet, with " tho entire approbation of the committee," until his death, in May, 1784. Just 
before his death he addressed the following to the " overseers of the school for the instruc- 
tion of the black people :" 

**My fiiend Joseph Clark having frequently observed to me his desire, in case of my 
inability of continuing the care of the negro school, df succeeding me in that service, not- 
withstanding he now has a more advantageous school, by the desire of doing good to the 
black people makes him overlook these pecuniary advantages, I much wish the overseers of 
the school would take his desires under their peculiar notice and give him such due encour- 
agement as may be proper, it being a matter of the greatest consequence to that school that 
tlie mast«*r be a person who makes it a principle to do his duty." 

The overseers decided that ** the strongest proof of their love and good-will to their departed 
friend, they think, will be to pay regara to the advice and recommendation contained in the 
said letter.'* 

In 1784 William Waring was placed in charge of the larger children, at a salary of £100, 
and Sarah Dougherty of the younger children and girls, in teaching spelling, reading, sew- 
ing, Ac, at a salary of £50. In 1787 aid was received from David Barclay, of London, in 
behalf of a committee for managing a donation for the relief of Friends in America; and 
the sum of £500 was thus obtained, which, with the fund derived from the estate of Ben- 
3zet, and £300 from Thomas Shirley, a colored man, was appropriated to the erection of a 
school-house. In 1819 a committee of " women Friends," to have exclusive charge of the 
admission of girls and the general superintendence of th& girls* school, was associated with 
the overseers in the charge of the school. In 1830, in order to relieve the day school ofsome 
of the malo adults who had been in the habit of attending, an evening school for the purpose 
of instnicting such persons gratuitously was opened, and has been continued to the present 
time. In 1844 a lot was secured on Locu«t street, extending along Shield*s alley, now 
Aurora street, on which a new house was erected in 1847, the expense of which was paid 
for in part from the proceeds of the sale of a lot bequeathed by John Pemberton. Additional 
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aocommodations were made to this baildiag, from time to time, as room was demanded bj 
new classes of pupils. • 

From a report published by direction of the committee of the *' schools for black people 
and their descendants," it appears that up to the year 1867, coTering a period of over 96 
years, about d,000 pupils had been instructed in these schools. In 1866 there were upwards 
of 4,000 colored children in the city of Philadelphia of the proper school age, of whom 1,300 
were in the public schools, 800 in seminaries supported by charitable bequests and volun- 
tary subscriptions, and 200 in private schools. 

In 1849 a statistical return of the condition of the people of color in the city and districts 
of Philadelphia shows that there was then one grammar school, with 463 pupils ; two public 
primary schools, with 339 ; and an infant school, under the charge of the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society, of 70 pupils, in Cliflon street ; a ragged and a moral reform school with 81 
pupils. In West Philadelphia there was also a public school, with 67 pupils ; and, in all, 
there were about 20 private schck)ls, with 300 pupils ; making an aggregate of more than 
1,300 children receiving an education. 

In 1859, according to Bacon's *' Statistics of the Colored People of Philadelphia,** there 
were 1,031 colored children in public schools, 748 in charity schools of various kinds, 211 
in benevolent and reformatory schools, and 331 in private schools, making an aggregate of 
2,321 pupils, besides four evening schools, one for adult males, one for females, and one for 
young apprentices. There were 19 Sunday schools connected with the - congregations 
of the colofed people, and conducted by their own teachers, containing 1,667 pupils, and 
four Sunday schools gathered as mission schools by members of white congregations, with 
215 pupils. There was also a ** Public Library and Beading Boom" connected with the 
*' Institute for Colored Youth," established in 1853, having about 1,300 volumes, besides 
three other small libraries in different parts of the city. The same pamphlet shows that 
there were 1,700 of the colored population engaged in different trades and occupations, rep- 
resentiDg every department of industry. 

CHARITY, BENEVOLENT, AND REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 

In 1822 an "Orphan's Shelter" was established by an association of women " Friends ;" 
in 1850 a ** House of Befugo" for children found guilty of offenses against the law; in 1855 
a "Home for Colored Children;" and in 1852 a high school or ** Institute for Colored 
Youth." In 1858 the Sheppard school was established at the House of Industry. 

In a historical memoir of this society, published in 1848, it is stated that ** the con- 
dition of the colored population of the city and adjoining districts, although far in 
advance of what it was at the organization of this society, v also a subject which still occu- 
pies its close attention. The schools already instituted for the education of colored children 
have largely contributed to benefit the people as a class, and will demand the vigilant attei^ 
tion of the society, under whose fostering care it is hoped much may be effected towards the 
elevation of the colored youth of our city. It would not be difficult to point to mauy fami- 
lies amongst them whose intelligence and moral standing in the community is justly refer- 
able to the early training they received in these schools, and it has afforded encouragement 
to many members of this society to hear the acknowledgment of many respectable individ- 
uals, that to these schools they were, under the divine blessing, mainly indebted for their 
success in life. Hence, also, has arisen that thirst for knowledge amongst the colored pop- 
ulation which has led to the formation of societies for promoting the exercise of their intel- 
lectual faculties, and for the pursuit of literary and scientific subjects." 

The teachers of the Institute for Colored Youth, and of all tho private schools, are of their 
own complexion ; the others are generally white. No register is kept in any school denoting 
standard of scholarship, nor is there any system of rewards for exciting emulatlou. 

One of the results of the education of this class of the population has been to elevate their 
self-respect and to promote habits of thrift and economy, as well as to break up the habit ot 
congregating in so large numbers in the narrow and crowded streets of the city, and to 
create a desire to possess houses and gardens in the suburbs. As they have become educated 
they have risen more and more from the condition of mere day laborers into th^t of skillful and 
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mdostribiis artisans and tradesmen, until in 18G7 it was found, as a result of statistical 
inquiry, that they were engaged in more than 130 distinct occupations, having a fair repre- 
sentation in all the principal mechanical industries of the city. 

From an inquiry instituted in 1837 it was ascertained that, out of the 18,768 colored people 
in Philadelphia, 250 had paid for their freedom the aggregate sum of 170,612, and that the 
real and personal property owned by them was near $1,500,000. There were returns oi 
several chartered benevolent societies for the purpose of affording mutual aid in sickness and 
distress, and there were 16 houses of public worship, with over 4,000 conminmcants. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PEMNSYLYAMIA ABOLITION SOaETY. 

The Pennsylvania Abolition Society established a school for children of the blacks, in 
1794, taught by a well-qualified black teacher. In 1809 they erected for the use of the 
school a house at a cost of $4,000, to which, in 1815, they gave the. name of **Clarkson 
Hall." In 1813 a board of education was organized, consisting of 13 persons, with a visit- 
ing committee of three, who were to visit the school once each week. In 1818 the board 
of education, in their report, speak in the highest terms of the beneficial effect of the Clark- 
son schools, which they say " furnish a decided refutation of the charge that the mental 
endowments of the descendants of Africa are inferior to those possessed by their white 
brethren. We can assert, without fear of contradiction, that the pupils of this seminary will 
sustain a fair comparison with those of any other institution in which the same elementary 
branches are taught." 

PTBLIC SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

In 1820 this society applied to the comptrollers of the public schools to obtain for the 
children of colored parents a share of the school education to which they were entitled by 
the law of Pennsylvania providing for the schooling of all the poor children of the com- 
monwealth at the public expense. In 1822 the comptrollers, admitUng that the benefits of 
the law should be extended to the colored as >vell as to poor white children, opened a school 
in Lombard street for the education of the children of both sexes of indigent persons of 
color ; and in 1811a primary school was opened in the same building. In 1833 the " Unclassi- 
fied school " in Coates street, and firom time to time afterwards several additional schools of 
the same class in West Philadelphia were established. These schools are maintained in 
the same way as the public schools generally. 

IKSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 

By the will of Richard Humphreys, a member of the Society of Friends, who died in 1832, 
the sum of $10,000 was devis^ to certain trustees, to be paid over by them to such benevo- 
lent society or institution as might be established for the purpose of instructing ** descend- 
ants of the African race in school learning in the various branches of the mechanic arts 
and trade, and in agriculture." At this time the idea of giving instruction to the colored 
race was very unpopular, even in Philadelphia, and no society was formed to carry out the 
desigpi of Mr. Humphreys until five years afterwards. Thirty members of the Society of 
Friends then formed themselves into an association, and took measures to establish an insti- 
tution in accordance with the design of the legacy. In the preamble to.the constitution 
adopted by them they say : 

" Wo believe that the most successful method of elevatipg the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the descendants of Africa, as well as of improving their social condition, is to extend 
to them the benefits of a goo4 education, and to instruct them in the knowledge of some 
useful trade or business, whereby they may be enabled to obtain a comfortable livelihood by 
their own in«lustry ; and through these means to prepare them for fulfilling the various duties 
of domestic and social life with reputation and fidelity, as good citizens and pious men." 

To enable the youth to receive instruction in ** mechanic arts and agriculture," the asro- 
elation, in 1839, purchased a piece of land in Bristol township, Philadelphia county, anl 
educated a number of boys in farming, and to some extent in shoe-making and other useful 
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occupations. In 1842 the inslitnte was incorporated ; and in 1844 there was an addition 
to its treasury of $18,000 from the estate of another member of the Society of Friends, 
Jonathan Zane, and several other small legacies. After the experiment of the combined 
literary, agricultural, and manual labor school for a time, in consequence of certain unfavora- 
ble circumstances, it was finally concluded, though with much regret, in 1816, to R^spend 
the experimeht for a time ; and the farm and stock were sold, the only endeavor of the mana- 
gers to carry out the objects of their trust, during the next six years, being by apprenticing 
colored lads to mechanical occupations, and maintaining an evening school for literary edu- 
cation. 

In IB.'iO a day school was contemplated, but not established for the want of a proper build- 
ing until 1851, when a lot was secured in Lombard street and a building erected, in which 
a school was opened in the autumn of 1852 for boys only, under the care of Charles L. 
Beason, of New York ; but in the same year the girls* school was opened, the pupils being 
selected from those of a standing above that of the ordinary schools. 

These schools proved successful, giving a good Epglish aud classical education to many 
active youth, thus fulfilling the design of Mr. Humphreys in qualifying many useful teachers, 
of both sexes, who are now scattered over the country engaged in elevating the character oi 
the colored people. The growing want of the school for increased accommodations was met 
io part, in 1863, by the appropriation of $5,000 to a building fund, from the estate of Josiah 
Dawson, who had been a member of the corporation. Soon after two other donations of 
$5,000 each were made by Friends, provided $30,000 could be raised by the board to com. 
plete the building fund. This step was immediately taken and resulted successfully. 

The institute under the charge of Professor E. D. Bassett, (recently appointed United 
States commissioner and consul general to Hayti and San Domingo,) a graduate of the State 
Normal School at New Britain, Connecticut, would compare favorably with any institution 
of the same class and grade in the city. According to the last published catalogue there 
were on the rolls of all the departments of the institute 223. In the boys* high school thero 
were 52; in the girls*, 100 ; in the boys* preparatory school, 35; and in the girls', 36; total, 
223. The library of the institute contains about 2,500 volumes. The total number of grad- 
uates of the institute is 48, of whom 44 are noW living. Of these, 32 are engaged in teaching. 

AVERY COLLEGE, ALLEOHENT CITY. 

We are indebted to Professor Vashon, who was for a time connected with this college as 
professor, for the following notice of this institution, and of its founder and benefactor, Key. 
Charles Avery : 

Immediately after entering the main gateway of Allegheny cemetery, in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, the eye of the visitor is arrested by a piece of sculpture which, representing a man 
erect upon an elevated pedestal, and attired in the costume of the present day, is indisputa- 
bly the most noted of all the artistic adornments of that resting place of the dead. This 
lifelike statue recalls, in its finished details, the well-known personal appearance of the one 
whom it is designed to commemorate, the late Rev. Charles Avery, a native of the State of 
New York, but daring the greater part of a long and honored life a resident of western 
Pennsylvania. Starting in life without any of the aids of fortune, he became, through 
efforts always characterized by the greatest probity, the possessor of ample wealth ; and 
never, perhaps, was wealth more worthily bestowed ; for, in his hands, it was but the 
means of doing good. His private charities were cheerfully and lavishly dispensed; and, 
among hia^ public ones, may be mentioned the building of at least two neat and commodi- 
ous churches for the Protestant Methodist connection, in which he was a local preacher. At 
his death, too, which occurred in January, 1858, his estate passed, by his last will, into t1 e 
hands of his executors, who were enjoined, afler satisfying various testamentary provisions 
in flavor of bis widow and other surviving: relations, to devote the residue of his estate, amount- 
ing to $300,000, to educating and christianizing persons of the African race. One-half of 
this residue was directed to be employed in behalf of that class upon the continent of Africa, 
and the other half for the benefit of such as were in this country. It is understood that, as 
to the first half, the executors made choice of the American Missionary $ocie|y as the instm- 
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mentalttj for its employment ; and that thej themselves have, in the execution of their trust 
as to the second, made large donations to Oberlln College, Lincoln, and Wilberforce Uni- 
ve^^iLies, and other institutions that are earnestly laboring for the educational advancement 
of our colored population. 

But the statue before mentioned is not the proudest monument to the memory of the Rev. 
Charles Avery. That monument is to be found in Avery College, an institution which is 
located in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, and of which he was the sole generous benefactor. 
Having obtained an act of incorporation for it from the legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1849, 
he donated to the trastees^named in its charter a portion of land upon North street, extend- 
ing from Avery to Liberty street, tind running back over 100 feet. Upon this land he had. 
caused to be erected a handsome, substantial, and well-finished brick edifice, admirably 
suited to the purposes for which it was' intended. The amplitude of this edifice may be 
infened from the following brief description of it : 

Its ground floor is divided off into a lecture room and two recitation rooms ; and its second 
story into four rooms, two of which are fitted up for school purposes, a third set apart for 
the use of literary societies, while the rpmsioing one, elegantly carpeted and famished, is 
arranged as a library and apparatus room. There is stiU a third story, loftily ceiled, which 
is appropriated to the use and occupancy of a congregation belonging to the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion connection, and which is known as the Avery Mission church. The 
entire structure is surmounted by a gracefully proportioned cupola with its clock and bell. 

Mr. Avery donated to this offspring of his generosity a complete set of apparatus needful 
to illustrate all the various branches of natural science, physics, chemistry and astronomy. 
Mr. Avery generously met the wants of the new institution by directing the selection and 
purchase of about 700 volumes, comprising books of reference, scientific treatises, histories, 
travels, and works of general literature by standard British and American authors. The 
selection was judiciously made ; and thus a small but excellent library was established for 
the beneBt, not only of the college students, but also of any of the colored people of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny cities. This library was increased by the addition of about 300 vol- 
umes more at the death of the donor's widow, in 1865. Besides this library, Mr. Avery 
also donated a collection of about 300 volumes of such text-books as are used in the insti- 
tution. This latter collection is known as the Avery College Beneficent Library, and is 
open to the use of students upon the payment of a small fee per term. 

For the support of this institution the lamented founder provided an endownment of about 
125,000, which has thus far, through safe and profitable investment, sufficed for that end. 
The board of trustees charged with its control consists of nine members, of whom three are 
white and the rest colof ed. The following gentlemen constitute this board at present, viz : 
Dr. C. G. Hussey, president ; Rev. John Peck, vice-president; Alexander Qordon, treasurer; 
Samuel A. Neale, secretary ; P. L. Jackson, £. R. Parker, Barclay Preston, Matthew Jones, 
,and A. I. Billows. 

Avery College was first opened for the admission of students in April, 1850, with the Rev. 
Philotas Dean, A. M., and M. H. Freeman, A. M.| as senior and junior professors. Upon 
ihe retirement of Professor Dean, in 1856, Professor Freeman became the principal, and con- 
tinued to act in that capacity until the latter part of 1863, when he was succeeded by George 
B. Vashon, A. M. Both of these gentlemen had as an assistant Miss Emma J. Woodson, 
a graduate of the institution. , After the resignation of Professor Vashon, in July, 1867, the 
operations of Avery College were suspended until April, 1868, when its corps of instructors 
was reorganized as follows, viz : 

Rev. H. H. Gamett, D. D., president and professor of history, rhetoric, logic, mental and 
moral philosophy, and political economy ; B. K. Sampson, A. M., professor of mathematics, 
natural sciences, and languages ; Miss Harriet C. Johnson, principal of the preparatory and 
ladles' departments ; and Miss Clara G. Toop, teacher of vocal and iastrumental music. All 
of these ladles and gentlemen, with the exception of Professor Dean, are colored persons. 

In its religious aspect Avery College is free from any sectarian organization ; but its 
charter provides that all its officers shall be professors of Christiiuiity. Its discipline is 
strict, yet mild and parental ; and its courses of study, collegiate and academical, which are 
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the same as are ordinarilj adopted by other colleges and academies in our country, are opi^n 
to worthy persons of color of either sex. The number of its students at present is upwards 
of 70, of whom the greater portion are females. The tuition foe is put down at the low rate 
of |2 per term ; the academical year commencing on the 2d Monday in September, and 
being divided into three terms of 15, 13, and 12 weeks, respectively. 

Avexy College has had a number of graduates from its academical course, but none as yet 
from its collegiate department. It is, however, fully empowered to confer the usual degrees 
in the arts and sciences ; and there is now reason to hope that, in the course of a year or 
two, it will be able to reckon several baccalaureates among its alumni. 

ASHMUN INSTITUTE— LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 

At a stated meeting of the Presbytery of New Castle, October 5, 1853, after discussion, it 
was determined that ** There shall be established within our bounds, and under our super- 
vision, an institution, to be called the Ashmun Institute, for the scientific, classical, and 
theological education of colored youth of the male sex." 

In pursuance of this determination, J. M. Dickey, A. Hamilton, B. P. Dubois, ministers, 
and Samuel J. Dickey and John M. Kelton, ruling elders, were appointed a committee to 
carry out this determination, by collecting funds, selecting a suitable site, and erecting plain 
and convenient edifices for the purpose ; also, to take steps to procure a charter from the 
State of Pennsylvania. On the 14th of November following this committee agreed to pur- 
chase 30 acres of land for $1,250, appointed a sub-committee to prepare a copy of the charter, 
and took other measures for carrying out the plan. 

At the session of the legislature in 1854 the charter was granted, establishing "at or 
near a place called HinsonvillOy in the county of Chester, an institution of learning for the 
scientific, classical, and theological education of colored youth of the male sex, by the name 
and style of the "Ashmun Institute." The trustees of this institute were John Af. Dickey, 
Alfred Hamilton, Robert P. Dubois, James Latta, John B* Spottswood, James M. Crowell, 
Samuel J. Dickey, John M. Kelton, and William Wilson. 

By the provisions of this charter the trustees had power " to procure the endowment of 
the institute, not exceeding the sum of $100,000;" "to confer such literary degrees and 
academic honors as are 'isually granted by colleges ;" and it was required that " the insti- 
tute shall be open to the admission of colored pupils of the male sex, of all religious denomi- 
nations, who exhibit a fair moral character, and are willing to yield a ready obedience to the 
general regulations prescribed for the conduct of the pupils and the government of the 
institute." 

On the 31st of December, 1856, the institute was formally opened and dedicated ; and 
retained the name first given in its charter until the dedication of the new chapel, May 23, 
1867, when the name "Lincoln University" was given. In the address of the president of 
the trustees, on that occasion, he says : " We were compelled, on the day of our first dedica- 
tion, to go to Africa for a name; we could designate our new institution for the colored man 
by no name of any one who had labored for his freedom or for the salvation of his soul, but 
as foreshadowing his removal to Africa as his home. But now we take another name, the 
name of the martyr whose emancipation proclamation has not only closed the black man*s 
days of bondage, but become the prelude to his full citizenship." " By the name, Lincoln, 
therefore, we call this chapel and this university, and dedicate both to the Triune God, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost." 

The board of trustees at present Consists of 21 members, chosen by the Presbytery of New 
Castle. The officers of the board are a president, secretary, and treasurer. The faculty 
consists of the president, professors, and tutors. The present faculty in the collegiate 
department consists of Rev. I. N. Randall, president ; Rev. Alonzo Westcott, Rev. £. K. 
Bower, Rev. £. £. Adams, and 8. B. Howell, M. D., professors of mathematics, Greek, 
belles lettreg, and natural sciences, respectively; and C. Geddes, M. D., tutor in Greek, 
and Latin } and Albert D. Minor, tutor in mathematics. 

The number of students, as reported by the catalogue of 1868-9, was 114, of whom 11 werr 
in the theological department, 17 in the pr^aratory class, and 83 in the collegiate depart- 
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ment. Of the stadents now in the Qniversity, 48 ore preparing for*the ministrj and 41 for 
teaching. The institution has a small library of about i;200 Yolumes ; and is dependent 
apon donations from its friends for additions to it 

Eighty thousand dollars have recently been added to the endowment fund, securely 
invested, and devoted to the following objects : (20,000 for the endowment of the presidency, 
and named the Mary Dickey professorship ; $20,000 contributed by Hon. W. £. Dodge, 
and named the Dodge professorship of sacred rhetoric ; $20,000 conveyed in invested funds 
by J. C. Baldwin, esq., of New York city, named the Baldwin professorship of theology ; 
and $20,000 assigned by the trustees of the Avery estate, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
named the Avery professorship of Lincoln University. 

EHODE ISLAND. 

Out of a population of 174,620, in 1860, there were 3,952 free colored persons in Rhode 
Island, and by the census in 1865 these had increased to 4,087. As far back as 1708 the 
blacks constituted one-fourth of the whole population. Their social position and standing 
here has at all times been better than in any other portion of the country. During the war of 
the Bevolution the negroes were permitted to enlist in the Rhode Island regiment, and many 
of them did so and received their freedom. At the close of the war, February 23, 1784, an act 
was passed providing that all children bom after the first of March following of slave mothers 
should be free. By the first constitution of Rhode Island, which went into operation in May, 
lb43, the negroes were allowed to vote on the same conditions as the native American white 
citizens, and since that date they have enjoyed all the facilities for progress which tl^e right 
of voting could give. 

In the year 1823 a separate school was established, on their own petition, in Providence, 
with one male teacher, although the. children were not forbidden to attend any of the public 
schools in their vicinity. By an act of the legislature in 1864 all separate schools for colored 
children were abolished. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina had, in 1860, a population of 703,708, of whom more than one-half were 
blacks, viz : 402,406 slaves and 9,914 free, or a total of 412,120. This State took the lead in 
legislating directly against the education of the colored race; in 1740, while yet a British 
province, its assembly enacted this law: " Whereas the having of slaves taught to write, or 
suffering them to be employed in writing, may be attended with inconveniences, Be it enacted'. 
That all and every person and persons whatsoever, who shall hereafter teach or cause any 
slave or alares to be taught, or shall use or employ any slave as a scribe in any manner of 
writing whatever, hereafter taught to write, every such person or persons shall for every 
such offense forfeit the sum of £100 current money.'* 

In 1800 the State assembly passed an act, embracing free colored people as well as slaves 
in its shameful provisions, enacting ** That assemblies of slaves, free negroes, mnlattoes, and 
mestizoes, whether composed of all or any such description of persons, or of all or any of the 
same and a proportion of white persons, met together for the purpose of mental instruction 
in a confined or secret place, or with the gates or doors of such place barred, bolted, or locked, 
so as to prevent the free ingress to and from the same,*' are declared to be unlawful meetings ; 
the officers dispersing such unlawful assemblages being authorized to " inflict such corporeal 
punishment, not exceeding 20 lashes, upon such slaves, free negroes, mulattoes, and, 
mestizoes, ae they may judge necessary for deterring them from the like unlawful assemblage 
in future.*' Another section of the same act declares, " That it shall not be lawful for any 
number of slaves, free negroes, mulattoes, or mestizoes, even in company with white persons, 
to meet together and assemble for the purpose of mental instruction or religions worship 
before the rising of th*e sun or after the going dowp. of the same.*' This section was so 
oppressive that, in 1803, in answer to petitions from certain religious societies, an amending 
act was passed forbidding any person before 9 o*c]ock in the evening " to break into a place 
of meeting wherever shall be assembled the members of any religious society of the State, 
provided a majority of them shall be white persons, or other to disturb their demotions, unless 
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a warrant has been procured from a maf^istrate, if at the time of the meeting there should 
be a mag:i8trate within three miles of the place ; if not, the act of 1800 is to remain in fail 
force." 

It was not, however, till nearly a third of a centniy later that the State took open and 
direct action against the education of its free colored population under all circumstances. 
On the 17th of December, 1834, the climax of infamy was attuned in an act, of which the 
following is the introductory section : 

" Sectiom 1. If any person shall hereafter teach any slave to read or write, or shall aid or 
assist in teaching any slave to read or write, or cause or procure any slave to be taught to 
read or write, such person* if a free white person, upon conviction thereof shall, for each 
and every offense against this act, be fined not exceeding (100 and imprisonment not more 
than six months ; or if a free person of color, shall be whipped not exceeding 50 lashes and 
fined not exceeding $50, at the discretion of the court of magistrates and freeholders before 
which such free person ot color is tried ; and if a slave, to be whipped, at the discretion of the 
court, not exceeding 50 lashes, the informer to be entitled to one-half the fine and to be a 
competent witness. And if any free person of color or slave shall keep any school or other 
place of iostruction for teaching any slave or free person of color to read or write, such free 
person of color or slave shall be liable to the same fine, imprisonment, and corporeal punish- 
ment as by this act are imposed and inflicted on free persons of color and slaves for teach- 
ing slaves to write.*' 

The second section, following up the detestable purpose of the act to doom its victims to 
besotted ignorance, forbids with severe penalties the employment of colored persons as 
*' clerks or salesmen in or about any shop, store, or house used for trading." The third 
section makes it a grave misdemeanor ** to sell, exchange, give, or in any otherwise deliver 
any spirituous liquors to any slave except upon the written and express order of the owner 
or person having the care and management of such slave. This section completes the 
infamy of the measure, in placing the dispensing of mental instruction to a slave in the 
same category of crimes with that of selling them intoxicating liquors, as is seen in the 
penalty which declares that **any free person of color or slave shall Yor each and every such 
offense incur the penalties prescribed for free persons of color or staves for teaching slaves 
to read and write.*' All these acts, including the old province act of 1740, stood in full force 
when the rebellion came. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE FREEDHEN. 

S 
The following account of the efforts to establish schools for colored children since 1861 was 
drawn up by Professor Yashon : 

This State, famous in American annals as being the most determined advocate of the 
servitude of the African race and foremost in the secession movement made to secure its 
perpetuity, was, through the retributive workings of Divine justice, the next one after Vir- 
ginia to witness the efforts of philanthropy in behalf of its oppressed free colored residents 
and of its peeled, broken, and imbtuted bondmen. It is true that South Carolina had never, 
like other slave States, formally prohibited by law the maintenance of schools for free col- 
ored 'persons ; but, by a statute enacted December 17, 1834, it had forbidden any individ- 
ual of that class to keep such a school, and it visited with severe pains and penalties any one 
guilty of the offense of teaching a slave to read or write. The thick clouds of moral dark- 
ness thus formed were destined, however, to be rent and dissipated by the fierce-flashing 
lightnings of war, and that, too, before secession was a year old. In the month of Novem- 
her, 1861, the Port Royal islands were captured, and, on the 8th day of the following Jan- 
uary, the Bev. Solomon Peck, D. D., of Boston, with the sanction of the military authori- 
ties, opened a school at Beaufort. In the latter part of the same month Mr. Barnard E. 
Lee, jr., a superintendent of *' contrabands," opened another one at Hilton Head. The 
destitution upon which these schools cast the first cheering ray was indeed forlorn. All ol 
the whites had fled from these islands, leaving there about 8,000 negroes, steeped in Igno- 
rance and want. Their deplorable condition appealed strongly to the officers of the govern- 
ment for relief, and did not appeal in vain. Early in January, 186^ Edward L. Pierce, esq., 
was sent out by Secretary Chase, of the Treasury Department, to examine the condition ol 
the abandoned plantations on these islands; and, about the same time, the Kev. Mansfield 
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French was depnt<»cl by the government to examine the condition of the neproes along the 
whole southern coast. He was accompanied by a teacher of the American Mission Associa-^ 
tiou, who opened another school at Beaufort on the Ist of February, 1862. About the 
Djiddle uf the same month other schools wore opened on Hilton Head island by three teach- 
enj whose services had been secured in reply to appeals addressed by Mr. Pierce to the Revs. 
E. E. Hal« and J. M. Manning, D. D., of Boston. Upon Mr. French's return he brought 
with him letters from General T. W. Sherman and Commodore Dupont urging the benevo- 
lent of the north to bestir themselves in behalf of the destitute within the limits of their com- 
mand, lu response public meetings were held at once in Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, which resulted in the formation of three freedmen's aid societies, viz, the Boston Edu- 
cational Commissiion, on February 7th ; the Freedmen's Relief Association, at New York, on 
February 22d; and the Port Royal Relief Commission, on March .'^, 1S(j2. On the same 
day that this last society was organized in Philadelphia 52 teachers, missionaries and super- 
intendents (40 men and J2 women) sailed from New Yoik for Port Royal. Twenty-nine of 
these (^ men and 4 women) were under the commission of the Boston society. .To these 
persons transportation and boiffding were furnished by tho government, which also, after a 
short time, paid the salaries of the superintendents. Upon their arrival at their field of labor 
schools were immediately established, the salaries of the teachers being paid by the societies 
which bad sent them out. Other teachers were soon sent out by the Philadelphia society, 
and, in the following June, 86 persons were reported in the field. On the 2Sth of the last 
mentioned month this work was transferred to the War Department and placed under the 
supervision of General Rufus Saxton, then military governor of South Carolina. 

Words would fail to depict the noble devotion and self-sacrifice of these se^ island teach- 
ers as they carried on their philanthropic labors during the remaining years of the war. 
With a courage worthy of comparison with that of their brothers on the tented field, they 
remained at their posts, braving all the perils and privations of their situation. Heaven 
smiled upon their efforts, and, although they were called upon to instruct beings whom 
oppression had degraded almost to the intellectual level of tho brute, they were enabled to 
attain to resnks which might be triumphantly compared with those of other educators in far 
more favorable spheres. Those results are their highest praise, and doubtless the same God 
who blessed their labors will also bestow upon them their merited reward. 

With the capture of Charleston a now and extended impulse was given to educational 
work in South Carolina. Immediately thereafter Mr. James Redpath was appointed super- 
intendent of education for that city, and entered upon his duties with laudable energy and zeal. 
On the 4th of March, 1865, he took possession of the public school buildings and reopened 
tbem for the use of black and white children in separate rooms. He invited all former 
teachers of these schools to continue their labors, and sent at once to the northern societies 
for experienced teachers to aid in their reorganization and instruction. Within a week's 
tioMhe reported 300 white children and J, 200 colored ones as beiug in attendance. The 
s^HnetWs which he bad appealed to became responsible for the salaries of the southcru teach- 
ers, of w1y>m 68 were employe^yft large proportion being colored. Other teachers were sent 
on from the north, and, at the expiration of the school term in July of that year, an enroll- 
ment of 4,000 pupils was reported. 

The creation of the Freedmen's Bureau, March 3, 1805, with General 0. O. Howard, the 
indefatigable and impartial friend of white and black, as Chief Commissioner; the rccom- 
mendstion of the national council of Congregational churches, held in Boston in the follow- 
ing June, that ^250,000 should be raised for the work among the freedmen, with its indorse- 
ment of the American Missionary Association as an agency providentially fitted for its 
employment, and the final concentration of the various freedmen's aid societies of the north 
and west into the American Freedmen's Union Commission were all circumstances pro- 
ductive of salutary effects upon the schools in South Carolina as well as elsewhere through- 
out the sooth. The several societies already mentioned in this paper have since been known 
as the New England, New York, and Pennsylvania Branches of the Union Commission. 
The increase in the number of schools established and of teachers employed by them in 
MtSTf proved that their energy and efficiency were not diminished by their coalition. South 
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Carolina has been fortooate, too, in having^, in the person of Mr. Reaben Tomlinson, a State 
superintendent of education under the Freedmeu's Bureau, an officer whose hearty co-ope- 
ration and sympathy with the various agencies at woiJ£ there rendered its schools as great a 
success as the means at (^mmand would permit of. And, although a comparison of these 
schools in 1868 with their condition in the preceding year shows a falling off, that result is 
attributable to the greater poverty of the freedmen themselves rather than to any diminution 
of effort or aeal on the part of their friends. In spite of this falling off» the following state- 
ment, made in March, 1868, by Mr. Arthur Sumner, a teacher employed by the New Eng- 
land branch, makes quite an interesting exhibit of the schools in Charleston at that time: 

The Shaw school, (New England branch F. U. C.,) 360 pupils. 

Mr. F. L. Cardozo^s school, (American Missionary Association,) 360 pupils. 

Zlon Church school, (Presbyterian,) 525 pupils. 

Franklin Street school, (Episcopalian,). 665 pupils. 

Tivoli Garden school, (Baptist,) 150 pupils. 

Morris Street school, (municipal,) 500 pupils. 

It is to be remembered that to the 2,560 children then in those schools are to be added 
about 500 others who belonged to private schools. And, speaking with reference to educa- 
tional matters in the entire State, it is also to be remembered that this sketch of the South 
Carolina schools is by no means a perfect measure of the enlightenment there. The Rev. 
J. W. Alvord, general superintendent of schools under the Freedmen*s Bureau, made 
the following statement in his third semi-annual report, January, 1867 : *' From iuformaUon 
at our command, it is safe to assert that at least 30,000 colored persons, men, women, and 
children, have learned to read during the last year." And there is no doubt that every year 
since the c>ose of the rebellion the number of colored persons who have learned to read 
and write in South Carolina has been far in excess of the number reported as attending the 
schools. 

In conclusion, the following description, copied from a Charleston paper, of a Bchool 
recently established there and dedicated with appropriate exercises on May 7, 180^ may 
prove interesting : 

THE AVERY INSTITUTE, CHARLESTON. 

'* This new and handsome school building is named in honor of Uie late Rev. Cbarlea 
Avery, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, from whose bequest f 10,000 were given to the Amerioan 
Missionary Association, and applied by it to the purchase of the lands on which this edifice 
stands, and to the erection of a mission home. The normal school edifice was built for the 
association by the Freedmen*s Bui^eau at a cost of $17,000. 

*' The building is 88 feet long, 68 feet wide, 50 feet high, and to the top of the flag^stafi; 
90 feet. It is raised on brick pillars, with spacious brick basements und a large cistenai 
underneath. On the first floor are four large class rooms, two for the first class of boys and 
two for the first class of girls. Two of these rooms are of double size, divided by Blidin^ 
glass doors, and intended, when built, for the preparatory and higher classes of a normal 
department. Each of the class rooms is capable of accommodating from 50 to 75 pupils, 
and is fitted up with handsome desks. The hall- way is also furnished with convenient clos- 
ets and racks for the reception of hats, cloaks, &c. On the second floor is a commodious 
assembly hall, with, four long rows of seats, and a desk and platform for the principal. On 
this floor are also two larg^ class rooms, and running round the walls of the class rooms is 
a composition blackboard. On either side of the building are spacious piazzas running the 
entire length, and opened upon from the class rooms. The biulding is finely ventilated on 
a new and improved plan." 
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The following tables ezhibifc the statistics of the colored schools from 1865 to 1868 : 
Number of schooU, teachers^ and pupils, 1865 to 1868. 



Tear. 


Namber of schools. 


Namber of teachera. 


Number of icholan. 


> s 


i 


Dmr. 


Night 


1 
ToUI. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


18^ 






48 
113 
ISO 
113 


153 
98 
139 
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84 
90 
96 
75 


P76 
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304 
200 






10.000 
12,017 
16,650 
14,900 






)g66 














18fi7 


1S4 


38 
26 


7,963 

7,167 


8,687 
7,733 


13.289 
9,606 


79 


iSs.;"!!": 


64 







Studies and ezpenditurw, 1867 and 1868. 



Tear. 



Namber of scholan In different studies pursued. 



I 



II 






I 






Ezpendltaret In snppor* 
of schools. 



1867.. 

1868.. 



3,750 
1,898 



5,835 

4,097 



6,19* 
6,107 



9,903 
5,918 



2,850 
3,602 



8,934 
6,810 



574 $12,200 



443 



6,838 



$80,800 
50,163 



$93,000 

57,000 



TENNESSEE. 

There were in this State, in I860, 283,019 colored persons, oat of a popalation of 1,109,801 » 
of whom 275,719 were slaves and 7,300 free. 

The territory constituting the State of Tennessee was a part of North Carolina until ceded 
to the United States, in 1790 ; and the laws of North Carolina then in force were to continue 
till superseded by the legislation of the proper authorities. Among the laws which continued 
in force down to 1U21 was one enacted in 1741 by North Carolina, forbidding the whipping 
of ** a Christian servant naked, without an order from the justice of the peace," on penalty 
of 40 shillings; and another, enacted in 1779, punishing " the stealing of slaves with inten* 
to sell them*' by ** death, without benefit of clergy." Another law enforced in Tennessee 
was that of 1787, that " if any free neg^o or mulatto shall entertain any slave in his or hei 
house during the Sabbath or in the night, between sunset and sunrise," he or she might be 
fined |2 &0 for the first two and f5 for every subseqifent ofiTense. Tennessee became a State 
in 1796, and in 1799 an act was passed " to prevent the willful and malicious killing of slaves." 
There was uo specific act forbidding the assemblies of slaves until 1803, when such assem- 
blies were forbidden, without a written permission from the owner, under a penalty of $10. 
Id 1806 *' any white person, free negro, or mulatto " attending any such unlawful meeting, 
or " harboring or entertaining any slave, without the consent of the owner," might be fined 
not more than $20 nor less than $10 for each offense ; and the negroes so found were to receive 
'* 15 stripes on the bare back, well laid on, under the direction of the patrol." In 1831 **all 
assemblages of slaves in unusual numbers or at suspicious times and places, not expressly 
authorized by the owners," were to be deemed unlawful. 

In 1836 an act was passed concerning incendiary publications and speeches, forbidding 

• "words or gestures, with intent to excite any slave or free person of color to insubordination, 

insurrection, or rebellion;" also ** the circulation or publication of seditious pamphlets," the 

penalty for which was confinement in the penitentiary from 5 to 10 years for the first and 

from 10 to 20 years for any subsequent offense. 

The revised code of 1858 retains all^hese severe restrictions. 

In 1838 a system of common schools was established, according to which the scholars were 
designated as " white children over the age of six years and under 16 ;" but in 1840, in the act 
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aniending this system, discrimination of color is not mentioned, but it is provided that " all 
children between the ages of 6 and 21 years shall have the privilege of attending the public 
schools ;" and the act of 1H62 also comprehpuded all children. This State never enacted any 
law positively forbidding the instruction of colored people ; but, notwithstanding the language 
of the law, the benefits of the common school system were confined exclusively to white chil- 
dren. The school fund of the State was compq3ed of the proceeds of certain school lands, 
bonuses from the banks and other incorporated companies, from licenses, fines, and taxes, to 
which the free colored people contributed no inconsiderable share. The fund, in 1858, con- 
sisted of $1,500,000 deposited in the Bank of Tennessee, together with property given by 
will for the purpose ; the proceeds of sales or rents of escheated lands, or lands bought by 
the State at tax sales, and of the personal cflfbcts of intestates having no kindred entitled by 
the laws thereto ; besides taxes on certain mineral lands. 

In March, 1867, an act was passed ** to provide for the reorganization, supervision, and 
maintenance of free common schools," which declares that the school fund for annual dis- 
tribution shall consist of the school funds already provided by law, together with a tax of 
two mills on the dollar of all taxable property, and an addition of 25 cents to the poll-tax pre- 
viously levied by law, which fund shall be for "the benefit of all the youth of the State." 
The distribution of the income of this. fund is made in proportion to the number ot school 
children in each district. By the same act the boards of education and other officers having 
authority, in each district or city, were authorized and required to establish within their 
respective jurisdictions one or more special schools for colored children, when there are more 
than ^^5, so as to afford them the advantages of a common school education, the schools so 
established to be under the control of the board of education or other school officers having 
charge of the educational interests of other schools. If at any time the number of children 
attending the school should fall below 15 for any one month, the school may bo discontinued 
for a period not exceeding five months at one time. 

The following statistics give the condition of the colored schools for the years specified : 

Number of schools^ teackerSt and pupil s^ 18()6 to 1808. 



Year 


Number of nctkools. 


Nnmber of teachers. 


Number of gcholare. 
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Day. 
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63 
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Studies and expenditure, 1867 and ]8Gd. 
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1,344 
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• 3.306 
4,0-25 


2.092 
3,168 


3, 308 557 
4,009 691 


*10, 152 $Rl. 575 ' §71, 727 


leciJ? 


12,235 .59.426 ■ 71.661 











TEXAS. 

In I8G0 there were in Texas 182,923 colored people, oi^t of the whole -population of 004,215, 
Df whom only 355 were free, 182,560 being slaves. 

iSlavery existed in Texas while it was a Mexican province, but different from that in the 
Cuited States, In a dejree of the congress of Coahuila and Texas, September 15, 1827, it 
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U provided that "in each chaDge of owners of slaves, in the nearest succession even of heirs 
apparent, the tenth part of those who are to pass to the new owner shall be manumitted," 
the manumission being determined by lot. This provision is to bo understood only in con- 
nection with the fact that slaves in Mexico wore transferred with the real estate. By the same 
decree it was declared that " the ayuntamientos, under the most rigid responsibility, shall 
take particular care that free childi^n, bom slaves, receive the best education that can be given 
them, placing them, for that purpose, at the public schools and other places of instruction, 
wherein they may become useful to society." The ayuntamientos correspond to mayors and 
aldermen. 

In 1827 there was another decree that the slave who, for convenience, wished to change his 
master should be permitted to do so, " provided the new master indemnify the former for what 
the slave cost him, agreeably to the consequence." 

In 1836, in accordance with the express provisions of their constitution, the congress of 
Texas made the penalty for introducing any "Africans or negroes " into the republic, except 
from the United States, to be an offense to be punished with "death, without benefit of 
clergy ;" and by the same act the introduction of Africans or staves from the United States, 
except such as were legally held as slaves in the United States, was declared to be piracy, 
and punishable in the same manner. In 1837 it was enacted that " freo Africans and descend- 
ants of Africans" who were residing in the republic at the date of the declaration of inde- 
pendence might remain free. At the same time a law was passed forbidding any slave or free 
person of color from using insulting or abusive language to or threatening any white person, 
under a penalty of "stripes, not exceeding 100 and not less than 25.*' In 1840 free persons 
of color were forbidden to immigrate into the republic, under a penalty of being sold into 
slavery ; and the same act gave two years* time for all free persons of color to remove from 
the republic, at the same time providing that those found in the republic at the expiration 
of that period might be sold as slaves. In 1841 and in lfe43 a few were excepted from the 
provisions of this act by special enactment. This was the nature of the legislation in J 845, 
when Texas came into the Union. 

At the first session of the legislature of the State of Texas, in May, 1846, an act was passed 
forbidding any one to allow slaves to go at large more than one day in a week, except at the 
Christmas holidays, the penalty being a fine of not more than (100. "All negroo.s and 
Indians, and all persons of mixed blood descended from negro ancestry, to the third gener- 
ation, though one ancestor of each generation may have been a white person," were declared 
incapable of being witnesses, " except for or against each other." The last act of legislation 
relating to the free colored people, previous to the rebellion, was one in 1851 permitting one 
Thomas Cevallas, a free man of color who had resided in the State since 1835 and been 
wounded in the defense of the country, " to remain a resident of the county of Bexar." 

There is nothing in relation to the education of colored people,, free or slave, on the statute 
books of the State. As the freo colored people were generally banished, there was no neces- 
sity for atiy enactments iu regard to their education. 

The new constitution of the State, adopted in the convention April 2, 1866, declares that 
"Africans and their descendants shall be protected in their rights of person and property by 
appropriate legislation." The legislature, iu 1806, took care to protect the school fund of 
the State, so far as it remained, and took measures to establish a system of common schools. 
But by an act passed in 1867, providing for the education of indigent white children, it 
appears that the " system *' is not entitled to be called a common school system. It provides 
that "the police courts — at their discretion — of the several counties may levy and collect a 
tax annually, not to exceed one half of the State tax, and upon the same subjects of taxation, 
(Africans and the descendants of Africans, and their property, excepted,) to be applied ^ 
solely to the education of indigent tchite children." 
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The followiDg tables, compiled by Professor Vasbon, exhibits the condition of the schools 
nnder the superintendents of the Freed men's Bareau : 





Number of sehooU, teachers, and scholars, 1865 to 1868. 






Year, 


Number of schools. 


Number of teachers. 


Number of scholars. 
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Day. 


Night. 
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Studies and expenditures, 1867 and 1868. 
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VIRGINIA. 

By the census of 1860 the population of yirginia, including the territory since occupied 
as West Virginia, was 1,596,318, of whom 548,907 were colored, and of these 490,865 were 
slaves and 58,042 were free. 

To Virginia belongs the bad pre-eminence of having been, if not the birthplace and nursery, 
the great commercial mart of involuntary domestic servitude, and of having fixed the legal 
status of slavery in the slave States of this Union. By the several acts already cited the 
information and culture which are the results of travel, the free intercourse with others more 
intelligent and refined, the printed page, the living views of educated teachers and preachers, 
the choice and practice of varied mechanical, as well as agricultural labor, and all the 
Inspiring motives of political privileges and the responsibilities generally of business and of 
family and social position, were denied. 

Fifty years after the introduction of slaves into Virginia, Sir William Berkley reports the 
population of the province at 40,000, of whom 2,000 were black slaves. Continual importa« 
tious from Africa increased the number rapidly, and in the rci^ of Georgo the First alone 
not less than 10,000 were brought into the colony. At the beginning of his reign, out of the 
population of 95,000 in the colony, 23,000 were negroes ; and in 1756, when the population 
reached 293,000, the negroes amounted to 120,000. But in that early day the church of 
Virginia was careful to give to the slaves the benefit of Christian instruction, inasmnch as 
an act was passed October, 1785, declaring ** that baptism of slaves doth not exempt them 
from bondage." 

The difficulties in the way of instructing the slaves, even whnn permission was given, as 
in this early period, were very great, since Sunday was the only day of rest for them, and 
' the great distances of the plantations from each other made it impracticable for a teacher to 
keep up any systematic plan of visitation. In addition to this was the indifference or oppo- 
sition of most planters, who considered the negroes as little above the brutes, and that to 
attempt to give them moral and intellectual culture was worse than useless. 



REV. MORGAN GODWYN AND EARLY LABORERS FOR THE SLAVE. 

Virginia was not without early witnesses to the evils of slavery and advocates for the 
amelioration of its condition. Bev. Morgan Godwyn, who was a student of Christ church, 
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Oxford, and for several jears i^i ordained minister of the Chnrch of England, ifi Virginia, 
and aSiterwards for a few years in Barbadoes ; and Rev Jonathan Eoncher, rector of Hanover, 
and subsequently of St. Mary*B parish, in Virginia, and dean of Queen Ann*s parish, in 
Maryland. 

Godwyn, in a pamphlet published by him in London, in 1680, and written while he was 
' in Barbadoes, entitled '*The Negroes and Indians' Advocate, suing for them admission into 
the church, &c.," in the preface of this work, states that his efforts to baptize and train 
negroes in the knowledge of Christian |ruth had been opposed ; (1) by those who declared it 
to be impracticable ; (2) by those, who regarded it as a work savoring of Popish supereroga- 
tion, and utterly needless ; and (3) by those, the most numerous, who condemned it as likely 
to be subversive of their own interests and property, and strove to put it down by ridicule. 
The planters vindicated their treatment of the negro by saying that, although he bore the 
resemblance of a man, he had not the qualities of a man— a conceit of which Qodwyn boldly 
asserts, "atheism and irreligion were the parents, and avarice and sloth the foster nurses.** 
The Quakers of that time also upbraided the church for the continuance of the evils of 
slavery, and issued "a petty reformado pamphlet" on the subject, in which the question 
was asked, ** who made you ministers of the Gospel to the white people only, and not to the 
tawneys and blacks also V* ' 

Godwyn, in his sermon, maintains the following propositions: *' (1) that the negroes, both 
slaves and others have naturally an equal right with other men to the exercise and privileges 
of religion, of which it is most unjust in any part to deprive them ; (2) that the^profession of 
Christianity absolutely obliging to the promoting of it, no difficulties nor inconveniences, 
how great soever, can excuse the neglect, much less the hindering or opposing of it, which 
is, in effect, no better than a renunciation of that profession ; (3) that the inconveniences here 
pretended for this neglect, being examined will be found nothing such, but rather the con 
trary." 

The delivery of this sermon exposed its preacher to the most barbarous usage, and another 
of the clergy, who, upon another occasion, urged from the pulpit the like duty,' was treated? 
witli severity by the planters. The negroes, also, in consequence of these efforts on the par^ 
of the clergy of Barbadoes to help liiem, were exposed to srill more brutal treatment. In 
one case a negro, whose crime was neither more nor less than receiving baptism on a Sunday 
morning at his parish church, from the hands of the minister, was reproved by the brutish 
overseer, and given to understand " that that was no Sunday work for those of his com- 
plexion ; that he had other business for him, the neglect whereof would cost him an afler- 
noon^s baptism in blood, as in the morning he had receivepl a baptism with water; which he 
accordingly made good. Of which the negro afterward complaining to the minister, and he 
to the governor, the miserable wretch was forever after so unmercifully treated by that inhu- 
man devil, that, to avoid his cruelty, betaking himself to the woods, he there perished.** 

Godwyn represents that the persevering, ''officious*' Quaker incurred the enmity of the 
Authorities of the island, who secured in 1G76 and 1G78 the passage of several acts for the 
express purpose of preventing Quakers, under severe penalties, from bringing negroes to 
their meetings. One of these acts (lt37G) contained a clause that no person should be 
allowed to keep a school unless he first took an oath of allegiance and supremacy ; a pre- 
caution perhaps not impolitic in a colony where labor was of more utility than learning. 
The clergyman who administered the rite of baptism in the case referred to was obliged to 
Tindicate himself in a tone of apology for having done that act of ministerial duty. 

To Morgan Godwyn belongs the credit of having first borne his testimony against the 
lawfulness of trading in the persons of men; although "Bishop Sanderson, about the same 
period, gave his testimony against it, as well as Baxter, in his Christian Directory, where he 
gives rules for the masters of slaves in foreign plantations to give their slaves instructions. 

Mr. Godwyn also published a sermen in 1685, entitled "Trade Preferred before Religion," 
which was first preached at Westminster Abbey, and afterwards in divers churches in Lon- 
don, and dedicated to the King. In this dedication he states that the end and design of his 
discourse was "to stir up and provoke your Majesty's subjects abroad, (and even at home 
also,) to use at least some endeavors for the propagation of Christianity maong their domestic 
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Blaves aud vassals." In his preface he notes the spreading^ of the leprosy of mammonism 
and irreligion, by which the efforts to instruct and Christianize the heathen were paralyzed, 
and even the slaves who were the subjects of such instruction became the victims of still 
greater cruelty ; while the ministers who imparted the instructions were neglected or even 
persecuted by the masters. 

Among the motives presented for the English people and the English church to take up 
the subject of instruction of the slaves were the following, as set forth in his own language 
as printed : ** This ought to be reformed in respect of the dishonor from thence redounding 
to our church a.ud nation and even to the whole Reformation. First, to the church ; for it occa- 
sions her enemies to blaspheme, Ilence a ceitain Romanist demands of us, where art Me 
indefatigable missioners sent by you to the remotest parts of the world for the conversion of 
Juathens? a noble function wherein the Catholic (that is their Roman) church only and most 
Justly glories ; whilst you like lazy drones sit at home not daring to wet a foot, S^c. And by 
another it is objected against both ourselves and our equally zealous neighbors, that ntztr 
anything for the propagation of Christianity in foreign parts hath by either nation been at any 
time attempted. And from thence a third person very roundly infers the nullity of our church 
and religion, viz : Because we have no zeal, therefore no faiths aud therefore no church 
nor fdigion among us." 

"Again, when the great industry of our people in New England shall be rehearsed, their 
converting of nations, turning the whole Bible into the Indian tongue ; their college built and 
endowed I'oT the education of Indian youth; their missioners sent forth and latid:> purchased for 
their maintenance ; and all this out of a barren soil some 60 years since no better than &rofky 
wilderness ; whilst ours, out of better conveniences and more happy opportunitiis,{fiuvh are our 
grateful returns!) have not produced the least grain of harvest to God's glory in those parts; 
but upon all occasions shifting it ojf with the unfitness of the season and pretending that the 
time is not come ; proclaiming it impracticable and impossible, though effected bj* others of 
smaller abilities ; or, like Solomon's sluggard, setting up lions and tigers in the way ; raising 
obstructions, and creating difficulties, when upon experience there are no such to bo found. 
Now when these mighty works shall be hereafter rehearsed, how will that glorious name of 
the Church of England stand as it were in disgrace, not only among those primitive worthies 
who at first so cheerfully entered upon this work and afterwards endured the heat of the day ? 
but when compared even with these moderns, whon^ we bespeak && schismatics Bmdidolaters, 
yet do each of them give those testimonies of thair zeal and charity which are equally 
requisite and would be no less commendable in us also." 

JONATHAN BOUCHER. 

The evils of slavery, both in its moral and economical aspects, were clearly seen and for- 
cibly presented by Rev. Jonathan Boucher, in a discourse '* On the Peace in 1763," preached 
in Hanover parish, King George's couulvy, Virginia. After pointing out the objections to 
war, Mr. Boucher dwells on the advantages, pursuits, and duties of poace. Amono: the latter 
he urges an immediate improvement in the present practice of agriculture, by which all the 
varied advantages of climate and soil are neglected for the culture of a single staple, which, 
he says, he is **at some loss how to characterize, either as a necessary of life or a luxury. 
A necessary it certainly is not, since it can neither bo used as food nor raiment ; neither is it 
a luxury, at least in the sense of a gratification, being so nauseous and offensive that long 
habit alone can reconcile any constitution to the use of it." Such culture as is now going 
on, he adds, in the language of Scripture, will ^'niake a fruitful land barren, for the wick- 
edness of them that dwell therein." lie sums up his views on this part of the subject by 
citiftg the opinion of '*an ancient," who, in drawing the picture of a happy people, says: ** It 
is necessary peace and good laws should prevail ; that the ground should be well cultiyated; 
children well educated ; and due homage paid to the gods." 

The next duty of a state of peace, he says, is to attempt the civilization of the Indlau 
tribes, whom, he says, the white men have made it a kind of religion to exterminate; bat 
whom he believes '* it is in our power to convert into freemen, useful subjects, and good Chris- 
tians." He concludes thus: " But Indians are by no means the sole or chief objects of oai 
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present attenUon ; the united motives of interest andliumanity call on us to bestow some con- 
sideration on tbe case of those sad outcasts of society, our negro slaves ; for my heart would 
smite me, were I not, iu this hour of prosperity, to entreat you (it being their unparalleled 
hard lot not to have the power of entreating for themselves) to permit them to participate in 
the general joy. Even those who are the sufferers can hardly be sorry when they see wrong 
measures carrying their punishment aloDg with them. Were an impartial and competent 
observer of the state of society in these middle colonies asked, whence ii happens that Vir 
ginia and Maryland (which were the first planted, and which are superior to many colonies, 
and inferior to none, in point of natural advantage) are still so exceedingly behind most oi 
the other British trans-atlantic possessions in all those improvements which bring credit and 
consequence to a country ? he would answer — they are so, because they are cultivated by 
slaves. I believe it is capable of demonstration that, except the immediate interest which 
every man has in the property of his slaves, it would be for every man's interest that there 
were no slaves ; and for this plain reason, because the free labor of a free man, who is regu- 
larly hired and paid for the work ho does, and only for what he does, is, in the end, cheaper 
than the extorted eye-service of a slave. Some loss and inctmvenience would, no doubt, 
arise from the general abolition of slavery in these colonies ; but were it done gradually, with 
judgment, and with good temper, I have never yet seen it satisfactorily proved that such 
inconvenience w^ould either be great or lasting. North American or West Indian planters 
might, possibly, for a few years, make less tobacco, or less rice, or less sugar ; the raising oi 
which might also cost them more ; but that disadvantage would p'robably soon be amply 
compensated to them by an advanced price, or (what is the same thing) by the reduced 
expense of cultivation." » ■ » »• jf ever these colonics, now filled with slaves, be im- 
proved to their utmost capacity, an essential part of the improvement must be the abolition 
of slavery. Such a change would hardly be more to the advantage of the slaves than it would 
be to thtir owners. An ingenious French writer (Montesquieu) well observes, * the state oi 
slavery is, iu its own nature bad ; it is neither useful to the master nor to the slave. Not to 
the slave, because he can do nothing through a motive of virtue ; not to the master, because, 
by having an unlimited authority over his slaves, he insensibly accustoms himself to the want 
of all moral virtues, and from thence grows fierce, hasty, severe, voluptuous, and cruel.* 

*' I come now, in the last place, to exhort you not to disappoint tbe pious wishes which 
oar pious king had in thus publicly summoning us to haM the Lord of lords and King of 
kings with songs of deliverance, for having ffir^n his people the blessing of peace." **And 
notwithstanding all that a discontented party has said, or has written, on the idea that tbe 
conditions of the peace are inadequate to our great success, so far as they concern us we can 
have uo objection to them." 

SCHOOLS IN NORFOLK AND RICHMOND. 

Of all the States in the American Union, Virginia is, on several accounts, peculiarly asso- 
ciated with the history of the colored people ot this country. Upon its shores, in 1620, a 
Dutch vessel landed the first cargo of human merchandise that had ever been brought from 
the ill-fated continent of Africa into a British colony. Through the slave labor thus intro- 
duced, its eminent agricultural resources were developed during the following century and a 
half bo largely that, at the epoch of the Revolution, it ranked first iu importance among the 
13 original constituents of the confederation since known as the United ISiates of America. 
Its slave population, too, had increased to such an extent as to enable it to supply from its 
excess of laborers the requirements of tbe other slavuholding States ; and thus Virginia became 
sod cootiuued to be, during all the days of servitude, the great breeding slave mart of the 
Union. 

But the curse thus destined to work so much ill both to Africa and America did not prove 
to its iumiediate victims one of eutirely unmiiigated severity. In Virginia, as elsewhere, 
the relation of master and slave soon led to tbe existence of a class iu whose veins the blood 
of the oppressed was mingled with that of the oppressor ; and, iu behalf of this class, the voice 
of nature did not in many cases plead iu vain. Bt^ides, the constant and daily mtercourse 
of slaveboldiug families with that porti.n of their propt^rty kuowu as homie servants was 
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frequeutly illustrated bj such marked instances of devoted fidelity tipon the part of the latter 
as appealed successfully for a grateful recognition from their owners, in return. To these 
fortui>»ite individuals, either the offspring or the favorites of their masters, the rudiments of 
a common education were oflen imparted. Through manumission, too, and the privilege 
granted to slaves to purchase their freedom, quite a larg^ free colored population w&s added 
to society in Virginia ; and, in Kichmond, Norfolk, and other of the principal cities, a few 
schools were tolerated for the benefit of this class. These schools were generally taught by 
colored persons who had acquired sufficient education for that purpose ; and, tlirough their 
instrumentality, a knowledge of reading and writing and the other common branches of 
learning was quite extensively disseminated. About 40 years ago there were two excellent 
schools of this description in the city of Petersburg, one of which was taught by a Mr. Shep- 
herd, and the other by the Rev. John T. Raymond, a Baptist minister, living in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1869. 

These schools existed for several years, although in the midst of a continually growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction in regard to them on the part of the white portion of the commu- 
nity. It was suspected that, in addition to the influence which they might have in render- 
ing the slaves discontented, they were also the means of enlightening some of them, as well 
as their free brethren. This led to the enactment by the general assembly of Virginia, on 
the 2d of March, 1819, of a law prohibiting ** all meetings or assemblages of slaves, or free 
negroes, or mulattoes, mixing and associating with such slaves, at any meeting-house or 
houses, or any other place or places, in the night, or at any school or schools for teaching 
them reading and writing, either in the day or night." For the violation of this law any 
justice of the peace was authorized to inflict the penalty of 20 lashes upon each and every 
offender against its provisions. But, although the instruction of slaves was thus guarded 
against, schools for free colored people were still allowed until the occurrence of Nat Turner's 
insurrection had aroused terror and dismay throughout the entire south. Then public opin- 
ion almof't universally demanded the prohibition of these establishments. Accordingly, on 
the 7th day of April, 1831, the general assembly of Virginia enacted a law with the following 
among other provisions, viz : 

** S£C. 4. And be U enacted^ That all meetings of free negroes or mulattoes at any school- 
house, church, meeting-house, or other place, for teaching them reading or writing, either in 
the day or night, under whatsoever pretext, shall be deemed and considered an unlawful 
assembly ; and any justice of the county or corporation wherein such assemblage shall be, 
either from his own knowledge, or on the information of others of such unlawful assem- 
blage or meeting, shall issue his warrant directed to any sworn officer or officers, authoriz- 
ing him or them to enter the house or houses where such unlawful assemblage or meeting 
may be, for the purpose of apprehending or dispersing such free negroes or mulattoes, and 
to inflict corporal punishment on the offender or offenders, at the discretion of any justice of 
the peace, not exceeding 20 lashes. 

*' Sec. 5. And be it enacted^ That if any white person or persons assemble with free negroes 
or mulattoes at any school-house, church, meeting-house, or other place, for the purpose of 
instructing such free negroes or mulattoes to read or write, such person or persons shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding $50, and, moreover, may be imprisoned, 
at the discretion of a jury, not exceeding two months. 

•' Sec. 6. And be it enacted^ That if any white person, for pay or compensation, shall assem- 
ble with any slaves for the purpose of teaching, and shall teach any slave to read or write, 
such person, or any white person or persons contracting with such teacher so to act, who 
shall offend as aforesaid, shall, for each offense, be fined at the discretion of a jury in a sam 
not less thwa $10 nor exceeding $100, to be recovered on an information or indictment." 

Upon the revision of the criminal code of the Commonwealth of Virginia, the laws already 
referred to and quoted were retained, with a few alterations, under t^e head of ** Offenses 
against the public policy." Nor was this law prohibiting colored schools a mere brutum 
fulmen^ as it was made apparent in 1854, when Mrs. Margaret Douglass, a white lady, bom 
in South Carolina, was imprisoned in the common jail of the city of Norfolk for having vio- 
lated its provisions, although ignorant of their existence when she began her school, in 1851. 
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fhftt yindicatlon of the laws may bave served its purpose hj putting a stop to any open 
tBBtnictioo of colored children; but, from the time of the first prohibition until then, schools 
for that purpose were secretly maintained in the principal cities of Virginia, although the 
colored aspirants after knowledge were constrained to keep their books and slates carefully 
hidden from every prying eye, and to assume the appearance of being upon an errand as 
they hurried along and watched their chance to slip unnoticed into the sedulously concealed 
•ebool-room. Such was the thirst for enlightenment on the part of the proscribed children 
of Virginia, and such the determined severity of that State towards them, at the very time 
when she was beginning to awaken to the necessity of securing the benefit of a common 
school system for her white people. 

SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN. 

It was reserved for Virginia herself to abrogate all this iniquitous legislation by her con- 
fteoting to bttcome a party in the movement to break up the federal Union. It was reserved 
for her shores, that had witnessed the inception of the wrong, to behold also the first step in 
ike expiation. In the close neighborhood of the very spot where the first cargo of slaves had 
been disembarked stands the little brown building that served as the first school-house for 
the freedmen. Securely it nestled under the guns of Fortress Monroe, with the military 
power of the nation pledged for its maintenance. Six months had not yet elapsed since the 
cloads of war had gathered when this earliest sunbeam of a dawning civilization burst 
through to relieve their gloom. On the 17th day of September, 1861, the school was opened. 
It had an appropriate and, at the same time, a competent teacher in Mrs. Mary S. Peake, a 
lady of whom one of the ancestors on the maternal side might possibly have come over to 
thia country on the Dutch vessel already alluded to. The honor of its establishment is due 
to the American Missionary Association, which had labored, even before the war, for the 
educational advanoement of the colored people in Kentucky and elsewhere, and whose keen- 
eyed philanthropy eagerly caught sight of this ** opening of the prison-house to those who 
were bound." 

With the advance of the Union armies in the ensuing years of the war the labors of these 
friends of humanity kept steady pace. In 1862 their efforts in the State of Virginia secured 
the establishment of four additional schools, one of which was at Norfolk, two at Newport 
News, and the fourth one opened in the old court-house at Hampton. Besides establtsbing 
these they sent books to another school, begun by a colored man in Suffolk. They were 
aided, too, in their noble work by the Boston Education Commission, organized in the early 
part of that year under the presidency of the late Governor John A. Andrew. This latter 
SMOciation sent south more than 70 teachers, three of whom opened schools at Norfolk and 
Craney island. 

The year 1863 was ushered in by the emancipation proclamation of President Lincoln, 
which conferred legal freedom upon all the slaves of the nation except those of certain specified 
localities, and actual freedom upon all such as might come within the lines of the national 
armies. The consequent enlargement of the area of philanthropic labor was followed by a 
corresponding increase in the number of earnest and efficient laborers. Hundreds of ladies, 
tenderly nurtured, and refined by all the accomplishments of modern culture, hastened to this 
field, now whitening for the harvest, and, braving privation and the vicissitudes of war, 
eagerly enrolled themselves among the teachers of the freedmen. • In the State of Virginia 
the schools already established increased largely in the number of their pupils, while many 
others were opened in different localities to meet the importunity of those newly liberatevl 
thirsters after knowledge. The abandoned homes of **the first families'* were in many 
instances pressed into the service of their former bondmen, and their elegant mansions were 
occupied — like that of ex-Qovernoc Henry A. Wise — as schools for colored children and 
homes for their instructors. It is safe to say that the number of these schooU, including those 
held at night, was-at least 50. One of them, in the city of Norfolk, was so large within the 
firat week of its establishment as to compel the employment of 15 colored assistants, and, in 
the course of the year, its attendance attained to the namber of 1,200 pupils. In the follow- 
ing year— ltiC4~additional schools were opened and the force of teachers at least doubled. 
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The pecuniary outlays necessitated by these operations were cheerfully made by numeroufl 
freedmcn's associations throughout the nortli, acting generally as auxiliaries to the two 
agencies already mentioned. 

The year 16G5 was marked by the fall of Richmond and the dose of the rebellion. The 
dxtended opportunity thus offered for philanthropic labors was straightway embraced, and 
schools were opened at every feasible point. The aid of the government also was secured 
for their^maintcnance. On the 3d of March, of this year, the Freodmen's Bureau had been 
created by act of Congress, and through the kind ordering of an All-wise Providence, Majoi 
General O. O. Howard, the gallant Christian soldier, was, in the following month of May, 
assigned to duty as its Commissioner. In his circular No. 2, dated May 19, 13G5, he said : 
*'The edncaiional and moral condition of the people will not be forgotten. The utmost 
facility will be offered to benevolent and religious organizations and State authorities in the 
maintenance of good schools for refugees and freed men, until a system of free schools can 
be supported by their organized local governments." But the co-operation of the Commis- 
sioner with thepe benevolent agencies did not stop here. He gave them efficient aid by 
turning over for school purposes the disused government buildings, and those seized from 
disloyal owners, which were under his charge ; by affording transportation for teachers, books, 
and school-furniture, and by assigning quartei^ and rations to all engaged in the work ot 
instruction, at the same time that protection was given to them through the department com- 
manders. By his directions, too, the ** refugee and freedmen's fund " was used to assist in the 
maintenance of schools supported, in part, by the freedmen themselves, and in each State 
superintendents of schools were appointed, whose duty it was '*To work as much as possi- 
ble in connection with State officers who may have had school matters in charge, and to take 
cognizance of all that was being done to educate refugees and freedmen, secure protection 
to schools and teachers, promote method and efficiency, and to correspond wiih the benevo* 
lent agencies which were supplying his field." Thus, under the beneficent administration 
if General Howard, this bureau has been, in the matter of education, as in many other 
respects, of efficient service to the freedmen, and has helped to prepare them for a right exer 
zi-iQ of the franchises with which they are now invested as citizens. To bring about this 
result, too, the various religious denominations of the country have all labored, to a greatir 
or less extent, with commendable zeal ; and to aid in securing it. the American Freedmen's 
Union Conmiission, which unites in its organization the various undenominational freedmen^s 
aid societies of the land, with the exception of the American Missionary Association, has shown 
itself the worthy co-adjutor of that body. This commission was formed on the IGth dtiy of 
May, 18o(), and its object, as stated in its constitution, is *'To aid and co-operate with the 
people of the south, without distinction of race or color, in the improvement of their coudi- 
tion,.upon the basis of industry, education, freedom, and Christian morality." 

In all the advantages that have been mentioned the State of Virginia has participated, 
and, as a consequence of the several influences at work, its schools have increased in nmn- 
ber, and have prospered greatly, every year since the close of the rebellion. True, they have 
bad to coutenil with much prejudice and opposition on the part of a large majority of ihe white 
population. But there is reason to believe, from present indications, that these hostile sen- 
timents arc gradually diminishing, and that many, who are biKerly opposed to the political 
squality of the negro, admit the expediency and justice of providing for his educ^iiion. 

The following tables, which present a statistical view of these schools for the last three 
years, will, tn examination, give a very satisfactory exhibit of their increase, cost of main- 
tenance, and the advancement of the pupils in the several studies pursued during that |)eriod: 
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Studies and expenditures, 1867 and 1868. 
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*E«timated upon reports of the Bureau Superintendent of Education, for six months of the year. 

A brief account of two normal schools recently established will form an appropriate con- 
clusion to this sketch of school matters among the colored population of Yirginia. The jSist 
of these in the order of their establishment is— 

THE RICHMOND KOttMAL AND HIGH SCHOOI« 

This institution was opened for the admission of pupils in October, 1867, having been duly 
iDOorpoiated, with a board of trustees consisting of five members, by charter granted by the 
drcnit court. The principal building, which is a handsome. new brick edifice, erected at a cost 
of about §5,000, is 52 feet long by 32 feet wide, and two stories in heigl^t. Substantially built 
and amply provided with school furniture of the best modern styles, philosophical apparatus 
valued at $350, and a judiciously selected library of about 500 volumes, it is rendered still 
better adapted to its purposes by having its different rooms adorned with historical paintings 
lud other works of art. It accommodates 100 pupils, whose studies are directed by the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Andrew Washburn, aided by two assistant teachers. The course of study pre- 
8crit)ed i« that whrch is usual in our normal schools ; and the moral effect of the institution 
is apparent, not only in the wholasome instruction and discipline afforded to its pupils, but 
in its influence upon the community at large, awakening the nobler aspirations of colored 
yoalh, and diminishing the blind and unreasoning prejudice entertained against them by 
their white fellow-citizens. This school derives its support from the normal school fund oi 
the Elnglish Friends, the Peabody fund, the city council, and the Freedmen^s Bureau. The 
ulterior design of its founders is to prepare competent teachers for the hoped-for public school 
system, which is to follow in the train of reconstniction in Virginia. 

THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 

of which Mr. S. C. Armstrong is principal, is also designed to take part in raising up teach- 
ers; its purpose (as stated in a circular issued shortly after its establishment) being to prepare 
** youth of the south, -without distinction of color, for the work of organizing and instructing 
schools in the southern States." It was opened in April, ]8()8, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association, and was duly incorporated in the following September. 
It is also a manual labor school, and connected with it is a farm of 120 acres provided with 
all the appliances needful for the instruction of its students, in both the theory and the prac- 
tice of the most profitable methods of agriculture. 

All of the house- work, too, in the boarding department is performed by the femaln students. 
The circular further states that "this * Whipple farm' lies upon Hampton Roads. The 
Khool and home buildings, valued at ^*<^0,0U0, occupy a beautiful site upon the shore. 
They are so famished aud arranged as to offer to the students the helps to right living which 
belong to a cultivated Christian home." There is a three 3'ears* course of study, embracing, 
among other branches, English grammar and composition, arithmetic and bookkeeping, 
fTPOgraphy anl natural science, lectures, physiology, agriculture and agricultural chem- 
istry, with analysis of soils and experiments by pupils, &c., &c. Opportunities foi 
enabling students to acquire experience in imparting instruction tre enjoyed through actual 
teaching in the Butler and Lincoln model schools, which are in the vicinity of the inetitu- 
ttcn. ThuB far this new enterprise has been attended with the most gratifying results. 
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Its students have earned, upon an average, a small amount per week above expenses to 
tbem; and its ip'oss sales of prodace in the northern markets have been over |2,000. It 
possesses, too, the well-selected nucleus of a library ; for enlarging which, as well as for 
providing scientific apparatus, together with cabinets of minerals and of natural history, it 
- hopes to find the means in its own income, aided by the generous coK)peration of friends. 

The following reportrto the American Missionary Association, drawn up by President Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, Massachusetts, calls special attention to this institution : 

I. Location. — In this there is a historical fitness. It is within the capes, and not far from 
the spot where the first slaves brought to this country were landed. It is where General 
Butler first refused to deliver up the fufvitives, calling them ** contraltand of war," and where 
a city of refuge was provided to which they thronged by boat loads, and wagon loads, and 
in caravans, and were housed and fed by the government. It was here, too, that the first 
school for freedmen was established. It was the site of the hospital barracks of McClellan's 
and Grant's armies, where fifteen thousand f'lck and wounded were under treatment at one 
time, and the farm connected with the institute includes the United States cemetery cootaizL- 
lug the bodies of nearly six thousand United States soldiers, together with the fi:ranite moop 
umcnt to those martyrs in the cause of freedom, which is in full view from the institute. 
Kot far distant is seen the flag of Fortress Monroe, and it is within sight of the spot where 
the battle was fought between the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

The location has aUe advantages as regards convenience, economy and the coast. It is 
accessible by water, and so by the cheapest possible transportation, from the region of the 
Chesapctike Bay, of the Potomac, York and James Rivers, and of the Pamlico and Albe- 
marle Sounds, a region including a colored population which has been, if it be not now, 
of greater relative density than any other. With a steamboat landing on the farm it haa 
ready access to the principal sea-board cities of the North, both as markets and as sources of 
suppUes. It is also relatively beautiful, having the advantages of sea breeze and oppor- 
tunities for sea bathing. The plac9 was indeed formerly the seat of a large female seminaiy, 
and was a summer resort for health and recreation. 

II. History, — Ab has been said, this was the site of the first school for freedmen, and here 
the Butler school is still kept in the large building originally built for it on the premises, 
and is taught by pupils from the institute. This, however, did not involve the idea of the 
institute as a normal school and a seminary of a high order. That was originated by General 
Armstrong, who had charge of the freedmen's bureau at this point, and who first compre- 
hended the faciliiiesafibrded by the place, and the greatness of the work that might be done 
here. At his suggestion, and chiefiy through his efforts, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion heartily co-operating, the estate now called the Whipple Farm, including a hundred and 
tw(^nty-five acres of excellent land, together with the mansion used by the United States 
ofiicers for their headquarters, the Butler school-house, and the hospital barracks, was pur- 
chased. The whole cost, including improvements, has been about $45,000. 

IH. Object and plan. — The object of the institute, as stated in its act of incorporation, is 
** to prepare youth of the South, without distinction of color, for the work of organizing and 
instructing schools in the southern States.'* Its object is the diffusion throughout the South* 
where normal and agricultural schools have not been established as yet, of the best methods 
and advantages of education ; and if the benefit of the colored people be more immediately 
anticipated, it is only from the apprehended unwillingness of others to avail themselves of 
the advantages of the institute. Whatever provision may or may npt be made for the gen- 
eral education of the South, it is clearly among the most imperative duties both of the North 
and of the South to provide in the best manner practicable for the enlightenment, the more 
perfect christianization, and the full manhood of the freedmen. This is now the point of 
trial for this nation before Him who has begun to vindicate the rights of a long-suffering 
people, and scarcely more for their sakes than for our own^ and for the sake of the whole 
African race, should this duty be accepted bv us. 

But if the duty be accepted, it is not seen how it can be performed without some institu- 
tion which shall combine, as this institute proposes to do, education and training with oppor- 
tunity for self-help. In these two, education and self-help, we have the object and plan of 
the institute. It would provide a body of colored teachers, the be«t and the only availa- 
ble agency for the work, thoroughly trained, not only in the requisite knowledge and in the 
best methods of teaching, but also in all that pertains to right living, includiug habits ot 
intelligent labor. Emotional in their nature, unaccustomed to self-control, and improvident 
by habit, the freedmen need discipline and training even more than teaching ; and the insti- 
tute would avoid the mistake sometimes made On missionary grounds of so training teachera 
as to put them out of sympathy with the people in their present conditiou and in tne strug- 
gle that is before them, if they are to rise. It would, therefore, make much of the feature 
of self help, not only as relieving the benevolent from a burden, but as inspiring self-relf- 
ance, and as tending to a consistency and solidity of character that are especially needed. 
It would aim at reaching (and to be effectual it must reach) those who cannot pay their way 
except by their own labor. 
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With these views a large agfricnltaral interest has been organized both for instruction and 
profit. So far this has succeeded woU in both respects, and with suitable manaf^ement it 
cannot fail to do so in future. The soil is rich and varied, adapted both to fruits and vege- 
tables. On the farm are large quantities of muck and sea mud and fish guano from the 
neighboring fisheries. It is intended t4) make .the- culture varied, and to introduce improved 
methods to be put in practice wherever the pupils may go. The farm, thus furnishing food for 
the school, iu connection with the adjacent fisheries, which make living cheap, will enable 
the poorest youth to meet all his necessary expenses, and, at the same time, receive goo^ 
educational advantages. This department is under the superintendence of Mr. F. llichard- 
Bon, who is admirably qualified for the position. 

The farm is for the men; but, as at the North so at the South, and more and more, the 
teaching is t^ be done by the women, and for their education and trainiug too ample pro* 
vision cannot be made. Young women at the institute are on equal footing in all respects 
-with the young men, except that their opportunities for supporting themselves by their own 
labor are not as good. Something, much, indeed, has been done. An industry has been 
organized by which the pupils are paid for making up garments, which are sold at a small 
profit. This is beneficial in every Avay. About twenty can also be employed the greater 
part of the year iu teaching. This department needs and should receive efficient aid. 

IV. Present condition and prospects. ^Ot' these we do not hesitate to speak with satisfac* 
tion and bi^h hope. The school was opened in April, 1868, and there have since been sixty- 
six pupils in attendance, of whom fifty.two were boarders. Of these, eight have been em- 
tloyed as teachers in freedmen's day schools, doing, under careful superintendence, the work 
Jone in previous years bv northern teachers, and giving good satisfaction in it, and thus, 
'While keeping up with their classes in the normal school, paying their necessary expenses. 
Three hundred children have thus been taught during the past year by uuder-graduates 
of the institute, and it is expected that twice that number will be thus taught during the year 
to come. In the present vacation, including July and September, twelve pupils have gone 
out to tench, and will not have less than five hundred children in their schools. 

The closing examination and exercises of the school indicated a thoroughness and faith- 
fulness on the part of the teachers that nothing but missionary zeal could have inspired. 
Hitherto the teachers of the institute have all been ladies, and here, as in many places 
throughout the South, northern ladies of high character have done and are doing a most 
Christian and heroic work, looking for their richest reward in the thanks of the lowly and 
the smile of Him who came that the Gospel might be preached to the ^oor. On the part of 
the scholars there was indicated a diligence and proficiency quite remarkable, and that 
wonld have done credit to students similarly situated of any race or color. Not only has the 
teaching been diligent but of the highest order, and the results correspond. There was great 
correctness in leading and spelling. Nearly all wrote a good hand, and the blackboard 
exercises in map-drawing, with the new metiiod of trinngulation, would have been creditable 
to the pupils or any normal school at the North. The whole results furnish the fullest 
encouragement to future effort. 

We are thus doin^ for the freedmen through this institute,, with such modifications as their 
condition demands, just what we are doing for ourselves in those States that are furthest 
advanced in education; and' if the southern people could but wisely cf^operate, the experi- 
ment with the freedmen could at once be fairfy made. Fortunate in its position, and com- 
prehensive in its aims, the institute is adapted to do a great work for the African race, both 
in this and their fatherland. It is just the agency needed through which benevolent indi- 
▼idoals and the fund of Mr. Peabody, now so magnificently enlarged, may work. In the 
plan of it nothing is wanting ; to carry it out, executive ability and business talent of a high 
Older will be needed, especially at first. These we think it now has in those at the head of 
each of its departments, and we heartily commend the enterprise to the confidence, to the 
prayers, and to the benefactions of the good people of the whole country. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The legislature of West Virginia, at its first session. December 9, 1863, pa-ssed an act for- 
Diddiug slaves to be introduced into the State or removed from it, with intent to deprive them 
of the right to freedom guaranteed by the constitution. An act was also passed at the same 
session establishing a system of free schools, providing for the enumeration of ** all the youth 
between the nges of 6 and 21 years, distinguishing between males and females.*' The 
township boards of education were authorized and required to establish one or more separate 
schools for free colored children when the whole number enumerated exceeded 30, the 
schools 80 established to be under the control of the board of education ; but when the aver- « 
age attendance of free colored children was less than J 5 for any one month, the school might 
be discontinued for a period not exceeding six months at one time ; and the money raised on 
the number of free colored children, iu case the attendance was less than 15 and the num- 
ber enumerated was less than 30, was to be reserved to be appropriated for the education oi 
eolored children in such a way as the township should direct 
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In 1865 the school law was revised, and tho word "free" in connection with the colored 
people was struck ont. In 1866 township boards of education were authorized to furnish 
school-houses for their respective towns, and to levy a tax, not exceeding |7 on the $100 
of the taxable property for that purpose ; but this provito was added : •* Provided colored 
children shall not attend the same school or be classified with white children." 
r The following tables exhibit the condition of the frcedmen^s schools : 

Number of schools^ teachers^ and scholars, 1867 and 1868. 



Teir. 


Number of Bchoola, 


Number of teachers. 


Number of scholars. 


fl 


i 


Day. 


Night. 


Total. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1867 


10 
11 


2 

1 


12 
12 


4 

4 


8 
8 


12 
12 


295 
326 


980 
304 


575 
630 


486 
545 


B4 


1868 


66 













Studies and 




schools 


1867 and 1868. 








Number of scholars in different studies pursued. 


Expended In rapport 
of schools. 


Year. 


< 


n 

1 


n 

< 


a 

1 


1 


6 
< 




g 

1 


i 

c 

5 


1 


i867 


48 287 
56 395 


143 

198 


299 
3^ 


247 
375 


278 
392 


23 
33 


$30 
661 


$5,915 
6.315 


15,945 


1868 


7,176 











WISCONSIN. 

This State had a population in 1860 of 775,881, of whom only 1,171 were colored. There 
are no constitutional or legal restrictions upon the colored people which are not shared alike 
by the whites. The colored people exercise the franchise in the parae mfinner as others ; 
their children attend the public schools witli the white children, there being no separate 
schools for either class. 

VERMONT.. 

There were in Vermont only 709 colored pei-sons in 1860 out of a population of 315,003. 
The declaration of rip^hts, after asserting that rfll men are born equally free and independent, 
concludes as foKows: *' Therefore, no male person, born in this country or brought Iroui 
over the sea, ouf^bt to be hoklen by law to serve any person as a servant, slave, or appren- 
tice, after he arrives to the age of twenty-one years, nor female, in like manner, after she 
arrives to the ap^e of eighteen years, unless they are bound by their own consent afu»r they 
arrive to such age, or bound by law for the payment of debts, damages, fines, ctmts, or the 
like." The constitution declares every man of the full age of twenty-one year.s, with cer- 
tain conilitions alike applied to all, to be entitled to all the privileges of a freeman; and ibe 
laws make no distinction in regard to color. 

• NEW IIAMrSIIIRE. 

There were in New Hampshire in IHOO only 494 colored persons out of a total population 
of *.i4i(),(i73. The constitution of this State makes no distinction in its provisions in regard 
to race or color, and the " lall of rights" declares that "all men are bom equally free and 
independent;" but, in face of this deelaration, in 1^35, when the principal of the academy 
at CunutiU Hdmittid colored nnpils to his chiH.vH, a mob could be raised, without rebuko 
and wiilKJut resi>tance by the towp or the ISiute, to icmove tho building from its site and 
transfer it to a neighboring swamp. 

NEW JERSEY. 

This State litid a population in 1800 of 672. (-S.'), of whom 25,336 were colored, and of these 
18 wtTe sljivrs. J5y flie c(»nsiituti()n the light of suffrage is linjited to white male citizens of 
the Viiit* (1 Suites of tl-e nge of twenty-one \enr.s ; but it is provided that the funds for tho 
su)»port of ])uhrie seho(»ls shall be appVied for the equal benefit of all the people of the State. 
Coloied • h iditn aie entitled to the privileges of this fund and are a<'mitted into the public 
ichoois. •--► T 
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APPENDIX 



Statement of salaries paid to superintendenU and teachers of public schools in 
thejbllowing named cities, according to the Intest reports received at the 
Department of Education. 



15 men, at. 
1 man, at. 



Albany, New York. 

84 women, at. 



$1,500 
^0 



$400 



Baltimore, Marjfland. 



1 snperintendent, at $3,900 

3 men, at 2,200 

1 man, at 2,000 

5 men, at 1,800 

17 men, at 1,500 

1 man, at 1,100 

4 men, at 900 

16 women, at 900 



3women, at |850 



71 women, at. 
2 women, at. 
12 women, at. 
176 women, at. 
48 women, at. 
45 women, at. 



700 
650 
600 
500 
450 
400 



Boston, MassaehuseUs. 



1 snperintendent, at $4,000 

4 men, at 4,000 

1 man. teacher of mnsic, at 3, 450 

1 man, teacher of mnsic, at 2, 500 

1 man, teacher of mnsic, at 450 

1 man, teacher of mnsic, at 400 

29men, at. 3,000 

1 man, vocal and physical cultnre, at 3, 000 

1 man, vocal and physical ealtnre, at 2, 500 
1 man, vocal and physical onlture, at 600 

1 man, at 2,600 

1 man, at 2,400 

19men, at 2,200 

5 men, at 1, 800 

1 man, drawing teacher, at 1, 800 

5 men, at 1,600 



3 men, at $1,400 

1 man, military drill, at. 1, 200 

1 man, French, at 1,100 

1 man, French, at.. 400 

1 man, German, at 500 

4 women, at 1,500 

13 women, at 1,000 



27 women, at. 

49 women, at 

489 women, at 

81 women, at 

2 sewing teachers, at.. 

1 sewing teacher, 'at. . . 

5 sewing teachers, at. 

4 sewing teachers, at. 



600 
700 
650 
550 
450 
350 
310 
275 



Brooklyn, New York. 



] soperintendent, at $3,000 

1 assistant superintendent, at..... 2,500 
25 men, at, 2,250 

2 women, at 1,200 



16 women, at. 
5 women, at. 
29 women, at. 
29 women, at. 
20 women, at. 
29 women, at. 



800 
700 
650 
600 
575. 
625 



29wonien, at $500 



29 women, at. 
34 women, at. 

8 women, at. 

8 women, at. 

8 women, at. 

8 women, at. 

8 women, at. 

8 women, at. 

5 women, at. 



475 
750 
500 
450 
425 
400 
375 
350 
325 



] anpermtendent, at $1,000 

1 man, at 1,200 

1 woman, at 600 

1 woman, at 400 



Burlington, VermonL 

10 women, at.... $440 

lOwomen, at 400 

8 women, at .' 350 



BrPFALO, New York. 



1 superintendent, at $1,200 

I man, at 1,^00 

28 men, at 1,300 

1 woman,at ^ 1,000 

4 women,at 650 

6 women, at 485 

1 man, German teacher, at 1,000 

1 man, at 600 



56women, at $550 

135 women, at 470 

2 women, at....^. 800 

2 women, at.... ^ 600 

3women, at 500 

1 writing teacher, at 1,200 

1 mnging t«.cl>«r, •'-QgyQlg L 200 
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Cambridge, Massaehu$eUs, 



I superintendent, at |2,500 

1 man. at 2,600 

2 men, at 2,000 

7 men, at 1,800^ 

,1 man, at 1,500 

i woman, at 900 



4 women, at. 
81 women, at. 

5 women, at. 
16 women, at. 

6 women, at. 



1700 
550 
500 
475 

.425 



Charlestown, Ma$8a€hu9eiiM, 



1 8aperintendent,at $2,000 

1 man, at 2,500 

1 man, at 1,600 

5 men, at 1,800 

JO men, at 1,400 

1 man, music teacher, at 1,200 



1 woman, at. 
3 women, at . 
3 women, at. 
6 women, at. 

79 women, at. 

2 women, at. 



Chicago, UlinoU. 



1800 
700 
650 
600 
500 
525 



1 superintendent, at |3, 000 

1 man. at 2,400 

1 man, at 2,200 

20 men, at 2,000 

1 man. at 1,800 

2 men, at 1,600 

] man, at 600 

1 woman.at 1,100 

2 men, music teachers, at 1,000 



21 women, at $1,000 



16 women, at. 
132 women, at. 

4 women, at . 
47 women, at. 

3 women, at. 
54 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 
16 women, at. 



725 

700 
675 
660 
575 
SV50 
475 
450 



ClNCIlTNATI, Ohio. 



1 superintendent, at $2,500 

2 men, at 2,420 

1 man. at 2,000 

4 men, at 1,936 

11 men, at 1,900 

9 men, at 1,800 

1 man, at 1,700 

2 men, at 1,600 

1 man, at 1,500 

2 men, at 1,400 

23 men, at 1,300 

5 men, at •- 1,200 



2women,at |1,028 

3men,at 1,000 



2 women, at. 

14 women, at. 

6 women, at. 

105 women, at. 

22 women, at. 
37 women, at. 
39 women, at. 
52 women, at. 
46 women, at. 

23 women, at. 



850 
600 
750 
700 
650 
600 
550 
500 
450 
400 



Cleveland, Okh. 



1 superintendent, at $4,000 

1 man.at 2,500 

2men,at 1,700 

11 men. at 1,500 

I man.at 1,200 

1 man, at 360 

2women,at 800 



2 women, at $600 



81 women, at. 

6 women, at. 

3 women, at. 
29 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 



550 
500 
450 
400 
275 



COLDWATBR, MkhigaiL 



lman,at $1,200 

lman,at 600 

lmau,at 480 



1 woman,at $450 

lwoman,at 320 

12 women,at 860 - 



Columbus, Ohio, 



1 superintendent, at $2,000 

lnian,at 1,560 

Cmen,at 1,440 

2^men,at 960 

1 man, at 1,200 



3 women, at $780 

41 women, at 575 

12 women, at 584 

3women, at 520 
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Dattok, Ohio. 



1 fiiperintendent, at |1,900 

7 men, at 1,600 

Jman,at...: 900 

3men,at 800 

1 man, at 700 

2womeiitat 900 



5 women, at $560 

16 women, at 448 

8 women, at 400 

4 women, at 3ti0 

10 women, at 340 



Detroit, Michigan. 



1 snporintendent, at $1,750 

1 man, at , 1,500 

3men,at 1,400 

1 man, at 1,200 

2 men, at 900 

lwoman,at 700 



5 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 

8 women, at. 

4 women, at. 
50 women, at. 
15 women, at. 



$500 
425 
405 
475 

400 
375 



East Saginaw, Michigan. 



1man,at 12,500 

1 man, at 1,200 

lman,at 900 



5 women, at $600 

11 women, at....>. 400 

1 man, music teacher 600 



Fo&T Watmb, Indiana. 



1 man, at.... 

1 man, at 

1 man, at.... 

1 man, at.... 

4 men, at.... 

2 women, at. 



$1,800 
1,350 
900 
700 
600 
700 



1 woman, at. 

2 women, at. 

2 women, at. 
7 women, at. 

3 women, at. 



$650 
600 
450 
420 
400 



Qramd Kapids, Michigan, 



1 man, at $1,600 

1 man, at 1,-JOO 

I man, at 1,000 

1 woman, at 600 

2 women, at 500 



3 women, at $360 

8 women, at 3^0 

3 women, at 300 

2 women, at 280 



Hanvibal,, MiMsouri. 



1 man, at $1,500 

I man, at 750 

9 women, at.... 400 



5 women, at $350 

2 women, at 200 



Jersey Citt, New Jeraep. 



I niperintendent, at C $2,000 

3men,at 1,800 

5women, at 800 

3 women, at 600 

5women,at 550 



5 women, at $475 

3 women, at 450 

8 women, at 375 

15 women, at 300 

1 woman, at 500 



LofTISVILLE, Keniudey, 



1 raperintandent, at $2,000 

2 men, at 2,000 

9meii,at 1,500 

8men,at 1,:»0 



7 men, at. 

1 man, at 

2 men, at.... 
1 woman, at. 



900 

650 

500 

1,200 



1 woman, at $750 



1 woman, at. 
41 women, at. 

2 women, at. 

3 women, at. 
47 women, at. 
50 women, at. 



650 
600 
900 
800 
500 
400 



Lowell, Magsachusetts. 



I SQperintendent, at $2,000 

lman,at 2,000 

12ffie&,at 1,500 

3 women, at 550 



1 woman, at $800 

8 women, at 45C 

81 women, at.. 45( 
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Madisoh. Wi»e0U$in. 



1 RnperiDtendent, at |],500 

1 man, at 1,S00 

4woineii, at 540 



1 woman, at $480 

ie women, at 400 

5 women, at •••*.... 376 



HAKCHBSTEft, New HampMre, 



1 man, at : |],200 

3 men, at 1,100 

2 men, at 900 

1 man, at : 500 

1 man, at 300 

1 man, at 440 



1 woman, at $500 

1 woman, at 400 

11 women, at 325 

35 women, at 300 

4 women, at .*. 275 

lwoman,at 225 



ME1CPHI9, Tmi/IM9t6, 



1 man, at $1,750 

3 men, at 1,500 

1 man, at 1,400 

3 men, at : 1,200 

2 men, at 1,000 



12 women, at $1,000 

10 women, at 900 

1 woman, at 500 



Milwaukee, WiMem$m. 



1 snperintendent, at $1,800 

ill men, at 1,200 

8men, at -. 600 

3men, at 540 



19women,at $504 

9 women, at 450 

37 women, at 386 

29 women, at 360 

1 woman, at 330 



Newark, New Jersey, 



1 saperintendent, at $2, 000 

1 man. at 2,000 

12 men, at 1,500 

4 men, at 1,000 

2men, at 860 

I woman, at 900 



1 woman, at. 
18 women, at. 
36 women, at . 
14 women, at . 
25 women, at. 
23 women, at. 



$700 
600 
450 
400 
350 
500 



New Haven, Cmnuuieut, 



I superintendent, at $2, 500 

1 man, at 2,250 

7 men, at 1,750 

lman,at C50 

1 man, music teacher, at 1,500 

3 women, at 700 



30 women, at ^ $500 

35 women, at , 450 

10 women, at 400 

2 women, at 350 

4 women, at 200 



New Orleans, Louisiana. 



1 superintendent, at $4,000 

1 assistant superintendant, at 3,000 

1 secretary, at 1,800 

1 assistant secretary, at 600 

1 custodian, at 2,100 

1 librarian, at 2,300 

1 man, at 2,500 

5 men, at 1,800 

3men, at 1,200 

4 men, at 1,000 

2 men, at 960 



* 1 man, at $900 

31 women, at 1,200 

8 women, at 1,020 

19 women, at 1,000 



7 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 
31 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 

63 women, at. 

123 women, at. 



Newport, Rhode Itlaud. 



1 superintendent, at $1,800 

1 man, at l.:U)0 

2 men, at 1,000 

1 woman, at 900 

lwoman,at 550 

lwoman,«t 525 



2 women, at. 

8 women, at. 
1 woman, at. 
1 woman, at. 

9 women, at. 



9(U1 
942 
800 
720 
660 
600 



$475 
425 
4U0 
375 
325 
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New York City. 



1 fUIWTintendeiit, at |4,500 

1 Assistant superintendent, at 4, 000 

1 assistant superintendem, at 3, 500 

S assistant superintendents, at 3, 000 

1 president of free college, at 4, 750 

1 professor of free college, at ..... . 4, )J50 

11 professors of free college, at 3, 750 

5 tutors of free college, at 2, 500 

5 tutors of free college, at 8, 187 

1 tutor of free college, at 2, 000 

2 tutors of free college, at 1,562 

7 men, prin'palsof gram'rsch'ls, at. 3, 000 

12 men, prin'pals of gram*r schMs, at . 2, 750 
S3 men, prin'pals of gramV sch'ls, at . 2, 500 

4 men, prin'pals of gramV ach'ls, at . 2, 250 

11 men, prin*pals of gram'r sch'ls, at. 2, 000 

3 men, prin'pals of gram'r schUS', at. 1 , 900 

6 men, prin'palsof gramV sch'ls, at. 1, 800 

5 men, prin*pals of grain'r sch'ls, at . 1 , 700 

12 men, prin'pals of gram'r schUs, at. 1 , 600 
18men, at.--l 1,500 

3men, at 1,450 

8men, at 1,400 

7men, at 1,300 

3men, at 1,250 

11 men,at 1,200 

1 man, at 1,100 

9 men, at 1,000 

1 man, at 900 



Vman, at |800 

2 men, at 600 

4 ^omen, at 1,700 

17 women, at ^. 1,600 

56 women, at 1,500 

29 women, at 1,300 

58 women, at 1, JOO 

85 women, at 1,000 



4 women, at . 

27 women, at. 

15 women, at. 

20 women, at. 

43 women, at. 
7 women, at. 

43 women, at. 

14 women, at. 

77 women, at. 

13 women, at. 
104 women, at. 

63 women, at. 
127 women, at. 

68 women, at. 
190 women, at. 

70 women, at. 
212 women, at. 

72 women, at. 
189 women, at. 
113 women, at. 
173 women, at.. 



950 
900 
875 
825 
800 
775 
750 
725 
700 
675 
650 
625 
600 
575 
55Q 
525 
500 
475 
450 
425 
400 



PHILADELIPHIA, Petmsylmnia* 



Iman, at $2,250 

7 men, at 1,800 

32men, at 1,580 

3men, at 1,200 

7men, at 1,000 



4 men, at. 

2 men, at. 
16 men, at..«. 

1 man, at 

1 man, at ... . 
25 women, at . 



900 
750 
700 
600 
400 
750 



10 women, at. 

127 women, at. 

193 women, at. 

51 women, at. 

98 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 

295 women, at. 

. 199 women, at. 

230 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 



450 
400 
380 
360 
350 
340 
320 
300 
280 



Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 



Imaa, at 11,650 

2men» at 1,450 

9meB, at 1,350 

Iman, at 1,000 

Iman, at 325 



1 man, at — 
1 woman, at. 

25 women, at. 

30 women, at. 

60 women, at. 



$240 
625 
525 
475 
425 



Sah Francisco, California. 



1 superintendent, at $4,000 

2 men, at 2,500 

10 men, at 2,100 

Omen, at 1,800 

6 men, at 1,600 

1 man, at 1,200 

1 man, at : 720 

4 men, at 600 

1 woman, at 1,380 

l3women, at 1,200 



3 women, at $1,080 

3 women, at 1,020 

10 women, at 1,000 



4 women, at. 

6 women, at. 

4 women, at. 

3 women, at. 

129 women, at. 

. 6 women, at. 

28 women, at. 
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960 
900 
870 
840 
810 
660 
600 
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SAG3U1IEKT0, CiOtformo,' 



1 saperintendent, at $2,000 

1 man, at 1,500 

1 man, at 1,350 

1 man, at 900 

1 man, at a50 

4 women, at 850 



7women, at $800 

1 woman, at 

^ women, at • 

4 women, at 

7 women, at 

I woman, at 



850 
750 
450 
350 
800 



6p&CN6FIELD« Massat^nseitt. 



1 superintendent, at |2,100 

1 man, at 2,000 

6 men, at 1,500 

I man, at v -. 900 

1 man, (music,) at 1,100 

1* man. (penmanship,) at 800 

4 women, at 550 



1 woman,at.. (500 

7 women, at...' 

49 women, at 

4 women, at 

1 woman, 6t..... 

4 women, at 

6 women, at 



450 
400 
375 
350 
335 
300 



St. Louis, Jftssotiri. 



1 snperintendent, at $3,500 

X assistant saperintendent, at 2, 500 

I assistant superintendent, at 2, 000 

1 man, at 2,750 

1 man, at 2,250 

8 men, at 2,000 

4 men, at 1,900 

5 men, at 1,800 

3 men, at 1 , 500 

3 men, at 1,300 

1 woman, at $2,000 

1 woman,at 1,200 



16 women, at $1,000 



900 
750 
700 
650 
600 
530 
500 
350 
300 
1 woman, at 250 



6 women, at. 
12 women, at. 

9 women, at. 

24 women, at. 

106 women, at. 

36 women, at. 

37 women, at. 

1 woman, at. 

2 women, at. 



St. Paul, MinnemHa, 



1 superintendent, at $600 

1 mao, at 1,100 

4 men, at 1,000 



3women, at $450 

7 women, at 400 

ISwomen, at 3S0 



Syracuse, Nbw York. 



1 superintendent, at $1,500 

1 man, at 1.400 

4 men, at ..\ IjttOO 

12men, at 600 

17 women, at 500 

1 woman, at 475 



4 women, at ' $450 

29 women, at 400 

30women,at 330 

14 women, at 310 

8 women, at .^. 300 

20 women, at 900 



Troy, New York, 



1 superintendent, at $1,800 

1 man, at 1,300 

4 men, at 1,000 

2 men, at 950 

1 man, at 950 

1 man, at 900 



1 man, at $800 

1 woman, at 50O 

20 women, at 400 

27 women, at 30O 

40 women, at 975 



Washinoton, DUtrict of ColmmHa. 



4 men, at $1,800 

4 women,at 1,200 

4 women, at 1,000 

8 women, at 900 



30 women, at 1 $800 

47 women, at 760 

4 women, assistant pupils, at 150 
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Worcester. MoMtadmetu. 



1 raperintendent, mk I^i500 

J mm, at 2,500 

1 man, at :.. 1,700 

2 men, ^t 1,500 

1 man. at 1,400 

1 iroman, at 800 

4womeii,a: 700 



1 woman, a^..... f600 

21 women, at 575 

21 women, at 550 

39women,at 500 

lO^omen, at 450 

5 women, at.. 400 



8UMMABY. 

Nnmber of cities embraced 43 

Namber of superintendents, men ^ 31 

Nnmber of assistant superintendents, men 6 

Aggregfate salaries paid superintendents 173,150 00 

Average salaries paid superintendents 2,360 00 

Aggregate salaries paid assistant superintendents 18,000 00 

Average salaries paid assistant superintendents 3,000 00 

Whole number male teachers 901 

Aggregate salaries paid $1,534,065 00 

Average salary 1,702 65 

Nnmber who receive $4,000 and over 5 

Nnmber who receive $3,000 and under $4,000 3 

Number who receiTe $2,000 and under $3,000 ]3 

Nnmber who receive $1,500 and under $;i,000 7 

Nnmber of male teachers who receive $4,000 6 

Nnmber of male teachers who receive $3,000 and under $4,000 50 

Nnmber of male teachers who receive $2,000 and under $3,000 206 

Nnmber of male teachers who receive $1,500 and under $2,000 276 

Nnmber of male teachers who receive $ 1 ,200 and under $ 1 , 500 175 

Nnmber of male teachers who receive $1,000 and under $1 ,200 49 

Nnmber of Doale teachers who receive under $1,000 127 

Number of female teachers 8,220 

Aggregate salaries $4,458,935 00 

Average salaries... 542 45 

Nnmber of female teachers paid $2,000 1 

Nnmber of female teachers paid $1,700 4 

Number of female teachers paid $1,600 17 

Nnmberof female teachers paid $1,500 60 

Number of female teachers paid $1,380 I 

Nnmber of female teachers paid$l,300 29 

Nnmber of female teachers paid $1,200 02 

Number of female teachers paid $1,100 59 

Number of female teachers paid $1,000 and under $1 , 100 184 

Nnmber of female teachers paid $900 and under $1,000 79 

Number of female teachers paid $800 and under $900 339 

Number of female teachers paid $700 and under $800 678 

Number of female teachers paid $600 and under $700 1,427 

Nnmber of female teachers paid $500 and under |600 1,604 

Nnmber of female teachers paid $400 and under $500 1,323 

Number of female teachers paid $350 and under $400 2,257 

Number of female teachers paid $200 and under $300 . 92 

Aggregate number of teachers, male and female 9,121 

Aggregate salaries $5,903,000 00 

Average salaiy 657 08 

NoTB*— Since the foregoing statement and enminarj of Balaries paid to teachen 
and raperintendents were prepared, information has been received of the appoint- 
ment of a saperintendent of schools in the city of Pittsburg, PennsjIvaDia; 
and that the uoari of controllers of pnblic schools in Philadelphia have asked 
** councils'* to appropriate $4,000 for the salary of a similar officer to &at with the 
board in the proper supervision of the schools. 
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COST OF PUBJUC SCHOOLS JN CITIES. 411 

Summary statement of pupils, teachers, and ea^fenses of puhUe sckepls in 19 
of the principal cities of the United States. 

Popnlation in 1860 3,153,886 

Number of registered pupils 596,365 

Ayerage daily attendance - 345,850 

Number of male teachers daring year 720 

Nomberof female teachers dturingyear ^ 7,253 

Total number of teachers 7,973 

Arefsge salaries paid male teachers 91,188 26 

Ayerage salaries paid female teachers 591 34 

Ayerago salanes paid male and female teachers 530 71 

Aggregate of all salaries paid $4,714,782 04 

Aggregate of incidental expenditures 1,984,829 28 

Aggregate for school buildings 1,247,585 04 

Total ezpendituies for school puiposes 7,947,196 36 

Avemge eost of tuition per scholar on average attendance |13 53 

Average cost of incidentals per scholar on average attendance 504 

Total cost per pupil on average attendance... » 18 57 

{N. B.~Detani on page 14.] 



Cost of public schools per pupil in average attendance in thirty -Jive cities. 

[From the report of the Board of Edaeation, in the city of Chicago, 1867.] 



Cltiflfl. 






H 

II 
II 



^8 






ArtMoy 

Allegbsny 01«J 

Baltimore , 

Botton 

Brooklyn...... 

Bulfolo 

ChieafO 

Cincioaatl 

CloyeU md 

Detroit......... 

Erio 

Fort Wayne 

KfaigtUm, N.Y.. 
Lawrence, Maw 

LooiflTille 

Lowell 

Milwankee 

Kewark 

New Bedford... 
K«w Haven «... 

New York 

Philadelphia 

FSttebarg 

Proridenoe ..... 

RocbtrAer 

Roxbory 

SanFranclico .. 
SpriuBfletd, 111.. 
8priogfleld,Maaii 
fit. Lonia... 
SrnusoM... 

Troy 

Waafafaig[ton 
Woreeiter, Moae 
ZaoeflTille. 



$54,507 

33,965 

197,502 

403,300 

275,217 

121,531 

«27,524 

240,798 

74.586 

4.1,118 

13,210 

8,780 

12,597 

S7.509 

93,111 

51,389 

35,533 

62.425 

.35,550 

45. 628 

1, 307. 363 

545,552 

61, b7l 



30 $13 
00 



47.280 
53,643 

185.535 
29,950 
36.573 

15:J.S3.i 
42.835 
37,081 
30,879 
51.790 
16,869 



$66,384 

38,380 

878,228 

575,821 

372,918 

138,678 

296,672 

305,216 

101,117 

63,755 

15,961 

15,802 

19, 361 

37,313 

100,539 

66,398 

48.351 

78,083 

49.067 

69. 524 

1,922.282 

754, 136 

79,523 

tlOO.OUO 

6?, 583 

75. 774 

366,559 

38,5U0 

52,271 

214,289 

57,741 

54,007 

46.099 

59,764 

87,213 



$986 30 



34, 349 42 



$5,45185, 
14,646 77 
13, 087 93 
200, 553 64 
85,336 38) 



135,354 74 
16,834 14 



250 00 



32,274 81 
5,000 00 
4,600 00 



118,761 54 
15,495 04 



6,099 54 



14,450 00 



166. 590 84 
74,999 92 



6,000 00 

353.294 44 

13, 481 67 



260 83 



7,083 20 



7,892 59 



9,000 00 



20^959 58 
470*82 

"i.ooo'eo 



71,81130 



9,917 24 
'9,'427"66 



$73,519 

63.027 

325,665 

776,375 

458,255 

138,678 

432,027 

323,050 

101.117 

96.280 

80,961 

20,4U9 

18,361 

37,313 

228,301 

82,693 

48,^1 

98.632 

49,087 

75, 524 

2, 342, 168 

877. 757 

89,965 

JlOO, 000 

75,927 

75, 774 

427,668 

47,500 

58.271 

306,361 

57.741 

57. 394 

75.548 

71,101 

27,213 



81<$14 96 

13 01 
18 37 
28 00 

14 38 



86 36 

18 03 
17 78 
15 64 
15 88 

19 07 
17 73 

15 77 
35 84 

16 73 
10 43 
14 85 
\\A 98 

17 79 



:10 33 



34 82 



49 



93 



:14 41 
14 89 
43 33 
33 39 
16 00 
31 73 
11 44 
13 64 
82 59 
13 64 
19 18 



* Etttiaated on average attendance. 

t Att srerace mmbpr belonglnir and InchidinK books and statlouenr, per pnpll. In BalHraore, Albany, 
Kewark, Nvw York, PhOadslphia, Saa Franoiaoo, St. Looii, aad mw ImiAUngg In nearly all of the cltlea named. ^ 
; Approzimatei. 
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Cost Iff T^M^ dajf wekaoU im 97 eku$, eompuUd hf IF, H. Parker^ principal rf RUrngM 
Grammar School^ Philadelphia, 

[Compiled fh>in the latent official report*.] 



Clt7. 



NnwTork 

Pbiladvlphla . . 

Brooklyn 

Baltimore 

Boiiton: 

New Orleans . . 

Cincinnati 

St Louis 

Chicago 

Buffalo 

Nowark 

Loalsville 

Wa«hington ... 
San Francitfco . 
Providence . . . . 

PiUHburg 

Jfilwankee . ... 
New Haven ... 

Allegheny 

Roxbnry ...... 

Charlestov^ai... 

Worcevter 

Fail River 

Dubuque 

St. Paul 

Springfield, 111 . 
Leavenworth . . 



$1,430,000 00 
A36, 159 50 
260,074 85 
280.581 54 
493,796 66 
196.340 48 
290,027 42 
167.071 15 
227, 524 97 
121.521 84 

58. 168 43 
110.847 12 

37,058 19 
209,736 92 



74.584 90 
44. 090 60 
54,302 38 
33, 745 MO 
53,643 27 
56.000 00 
58,561 44 
29.399 00 
21,778 50 
12, 936 26 
30,184 27 
14, 106 00 



$18 56 

9 40 

10 35 

17 77 

18 76 
20 30 
16 74 
16 66 
14 76 

14 76 
10 26 

15 68 

10 o:) 
20 61 

11 25 

16 43 
896 

13 13 

10 10 

11 71 
13 43 
11 87 



862 
12 67 
15 77 
12 7u 






$484, 107 97 

356.810 75 

124. 998 48 

123,329 99 

186.908 85 

41.158 56 

74.064 75 

88,237 67 

111,278 31 

89,076 04 

18, 510 08 

31.302 69 

20,083 44 

110,321 96 



19,318 21 

16. 745 92 

25.271 19 

9,105 07 

91, 755 39 

10, 034 00 

30,593 UO 

30,500 00 

9, 916 83 

7,246 34 

7,524 00 

8,991 55 



1 



$6 21 
5 11 
4 98 
7 81 
7 12 
426 
4 28 
860 
7 22 
353 
326 

4 43 

5 43 
10 84 



4 26 

3 41 
6 II 
2 72 

4 75 



620 



392 

7 10 
393 

8 09 




$2,333,999 35 

1,501.619 56 
419,384 24 
5 J4. 718 41 
761.260 60 
233.542 49 
417,586 56 
404.785 12 
43x>,027 63 
164,018 94 

97,226 05 
213, 754 00 

76,735 01 
508.889 74 



116^469 32 



95. 143 73 
57, 496 14 



119,970 34 



49, r96 67 
25,531 54 
42.614 41 
56,072 84 



8 



$30 33 
31 53 

17 89 
33 88 

29 75 
96 22 
94 13 
40 36 
38 09 
19 93 
17 15 

30 83 
90 76 
30 001 



35 66 



S3U0 
17 21 



94 31 



19 43 
S5 01 
92 37 
50 47 



* Computed on average attendance. 
Statement of the comparative statistics of the High Schools in the cities named below. 



ClUef. 



Boston 

CItloago 

Cincinnati,.... 

Baltimore 

PhlladelphU . . 

LouiMvUle 

San FraaclMO.... 
St Louis 



No. of tMchers. 



$57. 191 
19.216 
19.889 
40,699 
35,622 
12.836 
19,800 
13,625 



No. of pupils, daily 
average. 



522 

97 
194 
283 
464 

98 
120 

99 



323 
243 

248 
636 
355 
126 
116 
139 



845 
339 
442 
919 
819 
224 
236 
336 



* Average cost on daily 
average attendance. 



I 



$74 47 

56 70 
45 00 
79 47 
73 20 
85 73 
82 49 

57 25 



$56 70 
56 70 
45 00 

56 66 
36 00 
45 57 
82 49 

57 35 



$100,009 
SO. 300 
88, OU) 
117. 4b7 
18J«,0UO 
Not girea. 
7O,0UO 
73k UM 



Cities. 



Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati .... 
Baltimore .... 
Philadelphia.. 
Loabiviile .... 
San Francisco 
StLouii 






n 
1 



Not given. 

$2,663 

3,901 

17, 190 

11,104 

2.136 

Not given. 

5,083 



111 



12 
Ih 



$4,000 (14) $1.919i(5) $1,260 

2.400 (6) 9. 033* (4) 1,025 

" '"" (6) 1,791 (8) 626 

(9) 1,756 (20) 900 

(13) 1,962 (9) 660 
Not given, i Not given. 

(5) 1.620 (5) 960 

(5) 1,850 (4) 955 



2.420 
3) 2.200 
I) 2,475 
Not given. 
(3) 2,500 
(1) 2,750 






O^ 



III 



(2) t$500 (I) f$500 
(1) t600 (I) 1.000 

(1) 1,800 (*i) 1,936 

(2) 900 (1) 1,500 
Not given. 1(1) 1.650 
Not given. I Not given. 

(1) 1,200 '(1) 1,390 
(1) 1,800 I Not given. 



;(l) $3^000 

(i)"$i,w6' 



* ThU average Is made on amount of salaries and conUiigancles. A few of the above results are sstiBAt«fl» 
aad all are the best 



i best that can bo obtained firom reportik 

t Employed only part of the time. , 
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DIGEST OP THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following digest inclades every topic upon which the school anthorities 
of the principal cities of the United States have foand it necessary to make rales 
and regulations, arranged alphahetically, both as to the cities whose rules are 
dted and the topics themselves, for the convenience of reference, and not in the 
order of their importance or in the order in which they stand in the original rales. 

Selections have been made in order to economize space as well as to avoid 
repetition, when the same language is used in the different rules and regu- 
lations upon the same topics; while, at the same time, the aim has been to give 
a sufficient number of rules under each topic in the exact language to fnraish 
a correct idea of the action of the school authorities of the principal cities, so fai 
as known, throughout the United States. 

The regulations of the public schools are introduced by extracts from official 
returns giving the constitution of the board of control in the following cities : 



Albany, New York. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Boston, Massachusets. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Cambridge* Massachusetts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chicaj^o, Illinois. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Fort Wayne, Wisconsin. 
Fond Du Lac, Indiana, 
ludiauapolis, Indiana. 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 



Madison, Wisconsin. 
Niies, Michigan. 
New Haven, Connecticut. ^ 
New York, New YorK. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Philadelphia, Pennsvlvania. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Rochester, New York. 
Balem, Massachusetts. 
San Francisco, California. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Troy, New York. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Washington, District of CoIomUa. 



For the convenience of those who may wish to consult the original rules, the 
date and page of the edition from which the rule is cited are given. 

The following list embraces the names of cities whose rules and reflations 
were consulted in compiling the following digest at the Department of Education : 



Boston, Massachusetts. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Buffalo, New York. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Kingston, New York. 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Newark, New Jersey. 



Newport, Rhode Island. 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Niles, Michigan. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

Norwich, Connecticut. 

Oswego, New York. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 

Portland, Maine. 

Rochester, New Vork. 

Rutland, Vermont. 

San Francisco, California. 

Salem, Massachusetts. 

Sacramento, California. 

Springjield, Illinois. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

Syracuse, New York. 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Troy, New York. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Washington, District of Columbia. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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CONSTITUTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS IN CITIES. 

The following extracts from the special acts' or city ordinances, or returns of 
committees, give the constitution of the school board in thirty-two of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. 

The board of public instruction of the city of Albany is composed of twelve members, 
ODe-third elected annually by the people, having a president, and a superintendent, and 
secretaiy.— i^/^anv, N, F.. Jti()7. 

The board of sthool commissioners consists of twenty members, having as officers a pres- 
ident, treasurer, secretary, and superintendent. The commissioners are appointed by the 
city council, one being appointed for each ward. — Baltimore^ 1867. 

Seventy -two members compose the school committee, chosen by the people; the term of 
service of one-third expires every year ; the mayor and president of the common council are 
ex oficio members ; also, the superintendent and secretary. — Boston^ Mass,, 1866. 

There are fifty-three members of the board, appointed by the city council, including, as 
officers, a president, vice-president, city superintendent, assistant superiutendant, secretary, 
clerk, superintendent of repairs, and a messenger. — Brooklyn^ N. K., 1867. 

There are thirty-six members of the board, chosen by the people, having a president, vice- 
president, corresponding secretary, clerk, superintendent of schools, and superintendent of 
buildings. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1807. 

There are eighteen members of the board of education, chosen by the common coundl, 
and a superintendent of the public schools. — Chicago, III., 1866. 

There are eleven members in the boarfl, one in each ward, appointed by the common 
coancil, and a superinteudeat of instruction. — Cleveland, Ohio, low. 

Twenty members compose the board, two being chosen in each ward by the people, having 
as officers a president, superintendent, and secretary, and a treasurer. — Dttroit, Mich , 1866. 

There are seven members, with president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and three 
directors. — Dubugue, Iowa, 1867. 

There are thirty-eight members of the board, who elect a superintendent — Fort tVuffne, 
Hd., i86G 

There are twelve members, having a president and clerk ; the rest are called commission- 
ers.— Fmtrf du, Lac, Wis., 1^S67. 

The board of trustees consists of three members ; there is a superintendent chosen annu- 
ally by the board, and there are also eighteen school visitors. The superintendent is also 
secretary. — Indianapolis, lad., 1867. 

There are fifteen members, one-third chosen annually by the people, and the mayor and 

C'ident of common council, ex offieiis. There is a superintendent chosen annually by the 
d.-- Lowell, Mass , 1867. 

Twenty -eight members, including the president, vice-president, secretary, and superin- 
tendent— Ltfvwvt/^, Ky., 1867. 

There are ten members of the board, including the chairman and clerk. There is also a 
superintendent. — Manchester, ^N. H., 1865. p. 30. 

The board consists of eight members, including the mayor — Madison, Wis., 167, p. 2. 

Nine members compose the board, one-third of whom are chosen by the people annually. 
Thev elect two paid officers, a superintendent and secretary. — New Haven, Cimn., 1865. 

The board of education consists of twenty one members, three members being residents 
of each of the seven school districts into which the city is divided. One member for each 
district is chosen by the people at every charter election, and serves three years. For the 
administration of the schools the board appoints the following officers: one clerk and treas- 
urer, one auditor, seven assistant clerks, one city superintendent of schosls, five assistant 
superintendents, one clerk to city superintendent, one superintendent of buildings and 
repairs, one assUtant to the same, one engineer, one inspector of inel» one poner, and one 
messenger. — New York, 1867. 

There are twenty-eighi members of the board of school directors, chosen by the city coun- 
cil, including the superintendent, secretary, sergeant-at-arms, aud a librarian. — New Orleans, 
La., 1867. 

The board of education consists of twenty-six members, two for each ward, and is 
organised annually, on the Wednesday following the first I'uesday in January, by the 
choice of a president, secretary, city superintendent, and messenger. — Newark, N. J., 1664. 

The board consists of six members. — Niles, Mich., 1865. 

The board of controllers consists of twenty-eight members, one member representing each 
section into which the cUy is divided for school purposes, appointed by the judges of the 
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court of common pleas and the judges of the district court for the city and county of Phila* 
delphia, to serve each for three years, and one-third to go out annually. The officers ot the 
board are a president and secretary and assistant secretary. Beside the controllers, there are 
36:( directors in the school sections elected by the legal voters annually, who have the local 
management of the school m tbeir several sections. — PhUadelphia, 1867. 

The school committee, or boaid of education, consiRts of forty-five members elected by the 
people annually for three years, two going out of office and two taking their places annu- 
ally.— Proru/eiiM, R. /., Iri68. 

There are fourteen members of the board, styled commissioners. A superintendent is 
annually chosen by the board. — Rochester, N. y., 1867. 

The mayor shall be chairman of the board, and, in Ms absence, the president of the com- 
mon council or the chairman of one of the visiting committees. A secretary is also appointed, 
who holds office at the pleasure of the board. The city messenger is messeager of toe board. 
There is also a superiDtendent chosen annually. —Sa^m, Mass., 1866. 

The board of education consists of twelve members, one from each district or ward into 
which the city is divided, and the administration of the rules is committed to special com- 
mittees and a soperintendenL^Saa FraneiBco, 1866. 

The officers are a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, attorney, superintendent, 
and bailifi *, twenty directors, two in each ward.— Si. Lomis, Bio., 1866. 

There are nine members of the school committee, chosen by the people ; there is a super- 
intendent.— Sprini^e/^, Muu., 1867. 

The board of education consists of the two oommissionors of common schools in each of 
the ten wards of the city, chosen by the common council. They appoint a superintendent— 
Troy, N. F., 1866. 

The board is composed of twenty-four members, one-third chosen annually by the people. 
The mayor of the city is ex oj/Uio president of the board. A secretary is elected annually, 
who shall be a prudential committee for all schools. There Is a superintendent. — IF^reesCer, 
Mas9 , 1867, p. 5. 

Twelve trustees compose the board, three residing in each of the four districts, appointed 
by Ube city council. The mayor is ex oficio president. — WatkingtoH, />. C, 1868. 

In nearly all of the principal cities of the United States, where a syetem of 
public schools is in efficient operation, the administration of the ruleaand rego- 
lations is committed to a snperintendent, and in several of the largest cities 
assistants have been found necessary. The oompcnsaition allowed showb (he 
value put on their services. / 
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KULES AND REGULATIONS OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



ABSENCR OF TEACHBR8. 

When a teacber is absent and a temporary teacber is reqaired, tbe sum paid tbe temporaiy 
teacher shall be withdrawn from the salary of the absentee, anless the board shall order an 
allowance to be made. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p. 35. 

The principal of each school shall retnm to the office of the board of education, not later 
than 10 o'clock a. m. of the last day of each school month, a li^t of the absences of each 
regular teacher connected with the school ; and if the absences are not consecutive, must 
give the dates thereof, the names of the substitutes who filled the vacancies, and of the toach- 
en whose places they filled.— OAt(Mvr<», m,, 1866. p, 170. 

No ti*acher shall be abseut except trom personal sickness, without furnishing a substitute 
satisfactory to the local trustees, nor more than three days without permission from the 
board, nor shall pay be allowed for the time of absence without an oraer from the board. 
Teachers absent from meetings called by the appointment of the board or by the superintend- 
ent must report their delinquency on the succeeding Monday. — Cincinnati, Ohio, i867, 
p. Ml. 

Absence of a teacher for half a day, except for sickness, without permission of the presi- 
dent of the board, shall subject such teacher to discharge.— Oii^ii^Ke, Iowa, 1867, p. 59. 

Whenever a teacher is absent he must yotify the superintendent immediately. No substi- 
tute shall be employed more than one day without the express approbation of the superin- 
tendent The wa?es of the substitute are deducted from the pay of the teacher, and if a 
teacher is absent three weeks his wages are 1qii:feited. — New Haven, Conn,, 1865, p. 8. 

Any teacher expecting to be absent should send notice to the principal before the opening 
of the school for the day, that a supernumerary may be supplied for the time. Teachers 
absent three days without satisfactory cause will be considered as having resigned. No 
teacher shall receive pay as teacher when abgent unless by resolution of the board. — New 
Orleans, La., 1867, p. J9. 

A report of absence shall be made to the board at the close of eacb term, and the amount 
of time lost shall be deducted from the service for the term. — Oswego, N. Y., 1862, p. 93. 

If a teacber is absent for any cause except sickness without permission of the commis- 
sioner of the ward, or of the president or clerk of the board, a deduction shall be made from 
hid salary in proportion to tbe amount of absence ; and no commissioner shall give permis- 
sion tor any teacher to be absent more than three days except in case of sickness.— Troy, 
N. K. I8tit), p. 100. 

No teacher shall be absent without the permission of at least one member of the sub-board 
except iu case of sickness or the presence of contagious disease in tbe family, which shall 
be forthwith communicated to the sub-board and specified in the monthly report. — Washing- 
ton, D. C, 1857, p. 107. 

ABSENCE OF PUPILS. 

Whenever a pupil is absent, the teacher shall immediately ascertain the reason : and if the 
absence is nt)t satisfactorily exptained tbe pupil may be suspended, with the consent of the 
sub-committee.— i^^aay, N. Y., 1867. 

No pupil shall be allowed to be absent anv part of tbe regular school hours for the purpose 
of receiving instruction or taking lessons of any kind elsewhere. Pupils detained at home 
must, on returning to school, bring an excuse for such detention. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p. '39. 

No pupil shall be absent from the public schools to receive instruction elsewhere without 
the consent of the sub -committee having charge of the school.—Cam^rui^e, Mass., ir^G^t 
p. 19. • 

The rules in Chicago are nearly the same as in Cincinnati ; but the teachers may send at 
once to a parent or guardian for an excuse for any absence, or he may delay to send till the 
next session of the dav ; but no pupil shall be sent for such excuse when the weather would 
cause an exposure of health, nor when he would thereby be absent himself from any recita- 
Uonof his class.— CAicwyo, ///., 1866, pp. 176-»77. 

If it shall have been the sicknes of the pupil, or necessary attendance upon a sick member 
of the family, or if there have been a death in the family which caused the absence, it shall 
be excubed.— Cmeintuili, O., iH^, pp. 146-^47. 

Any pupil absent trom a regular examination without a satisfactory excuse shall be sus- 
pended, and not allowed to return to the school without permission of tne board or the super- 

Ml 
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iutendent. A pupil may also be suspended for absence more than three half days in a 
month without a satisfactory excuse to the teacher until the next term, unless readmitted by 
the superintendent or the board.— CV^re^iirf, Ohto^ \&i6, pp, 318-'J9. 

In case of ubsence a satisfactory excuse must be given to the teacher, or he may detain the 
pupil after school hours, or subject the pupil to such other penalty as the superintendent or 
committee may deem proper. Any pnpil abs?nt five days during a quarter without notifying 
bis teacher beibrehand forfeits his deslc for the remainder of the quarter. — Columbus, O,, 
1848, />. 16. 

Any pupil absent six half days in four consecutive weeks forfeits his seat ; also for absence 
from a regular examination. — Detroit, Mieh,, lUGG.pp ti^3-'4. 

Any pu|iil uljsent five hours in any single week, without reasonable excuse, may be dis 
miHsed for the remainder of the term, at the discretion of the board — Dubuque, luwa, 1867, 
p, 60. 

Every scholar in tlie high or grammar schools absent six half days in a term, and every 
one iu the intermediate schools absent six half days in four consecutive weeks, or in the 
primary eight tines in four consecutive weeks, without a satisfactory excuse, forfeits his 
seat in school. — Fond du Lac, WU., ]8(j7, v. 38. 

Any pupil in the high school or intermediate department absent six half days in four consec- 
utive weeks without a valid excuse, also any pupil in the primaiy department absent eight 
half duys in the same time without excuse, shall be suspended fri>m school and remain so sus- 
pended till satisfactory assurance is given that the attendance will be regular thereafter. The 
lule for reporting absences is the sanieas thatot Cincinnati. — Indianapolis^ Ind,, J667, p. 76. 

Every pupil absent two half days in the academic departmeul, tour in the senior and 
junior, or seven 'in the primary, iu seven consecutive weeks, without satisfactory reason, 
may bo suspended.— Atn^ston, N, F., J865, p. 26. 

In all cases of absence pupils must, on their return, bring an excuse in writing, from 
parent or guardian, wfth good reasons for such absence. — Kites, Mich , 1865, p. 30. 

'J'eachers must require an excuse for all cases of absence, from the parent or guardian of 
the pupil, in writing or in peison ; the pupil may be suspended for ten cases of absence or 
tardiness, unexcusfd ; and no excuse except for bickness or some equally imperative neces- 
sity shall be received. — New Haven, Ct., 1^65, p. 6. 

Two da>s^ absence in a week, or four days* absence in a month, without a written excuse 
from the parent or guardian, satisfactoiy to the teacher, renders the delinquent liable to sus- 
pension. — SttjD Orleans, La., 1867, /?. 23. 

Absence five consecutive days may cause suspension. — Netcburyport, Mass., 1866, p. 1.5. 

Absence to the amount of three schcol days in one term, not certified by the teacher, 
parent, or guardian, cither in person or by note, as necessary and unavoidable, shall lorfeit 
the right ot a seat iu the school without a written permit to retain it from the secretary, or 
one of the ward committee in which the pupil resides, and three case£ of tardiness shall be 
treated as equivalent to one day's abnencc. Severe indisposition in the family, or sickness 
of the pupil, or some pressing emergency, shall be considered the only legitimate excuses 
for absence. — Osuego, N. Y , 1862, p. 96. 

All pupils are required to be regular in their daily attendance. Every pnpil must bring a 
written excuse for any absence, satisfactory to the teacher ; but if any pupil is absent five 
half days in four consecutive weeks, or shall not attend the quarterly examination of his 
school, he shall not return without a written permit from the superintendent. — Providence, 
Ji. /., 1863, pp. 38-'9. 

Absence three half days in the Free Academy, six in the grammar and intermediate 
'schools, and eight in the primary schools, during four consecutive weeks, except for satis- 
£Eu:tory reasons, forfeits the seat. — Rochester, N. Y., 1867, p, 95. 

In every case of absence, a written excuse or personal explanation, stating the cause 
thereof, is required of the parent or guardian. — Saltm, Mass., 1866, ;».25. 

Pupils are lequired to be punctual in attendance, and to bring written excuses from their 
parents or guardians for absence. — San Francisco, CaL, 1861. 

Sickness or some urgent necessity is the only legitimate excuse for absence from school. 
No pupil may be absent to take lessons elsewhere. — St. Louis, Mo., 1866. 

Any pupil having been absent must bring to his teacher a written excuse from his parent 
or guardian, and any one absent from the annual examination forleits his seat — Springfidd, 
III., 1867, pp. 63-M. 

Pupils mast be regular in their attendance, ancUany scholar absent from a regular exam- 
ination without the permission of the teacher, and who does not furnish a satisfactory excuse 
therefor, shall not return to the school without the permission of the commissioners of die 
ward in which the sohool is located.— Troy, N. Y., 1866, p. 96. 

Sickness or some pressing emergency is the only legitimate excuse for absence. — Tsrre 
Haute, Ind., 1867, p. 25. 

Absence four days in a month, unless for sickness or the presence of a contagious disease 
iu the family, (of which the teacher must be informed before the end of the fourth day,} or 
unless authorized by a trustee iu writing, subjects the pupil to forfeiture of his seat. — Wash" 
insHoH, D. C, 1867, pp. 109-10. 

Necessity alone can justify absence. Sickness, domestic affliction, and absence from town 
are regarded as the only legitimate causes of absence.— fPorcexCer, Mass,, 1867, jr. 19. 
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• ACCOUNTS. 

The fioance committee aodit all accountif, and if a majority approve, order them to be 
paid.- Brooklyn, N. K, J86U^p. 16. 

The bills approved by the anditiof^ committee ahall be regarded as approved by the 
board.— CAieaj^o, III., 1866, p. 15,). 

AH accoants shall be audited by the committee on claims before being acted upon by the 
board, except sultkries.— Cincinnati, 0., 1867, p. 118. 

All accoants of the board of twenty dollars or over shall be audited in duplicate, one to 
be left with the secretary, entered in his hooks atid filed ; the other annexed to the warrant 
irawn therefor and presented to the treasurer, who compares it with the warrant, and when 
paid files it as his voucher. — Detroit, Mich.^ 1866, p. 13. 

The committee on accounts examine all bills, and approve the same if correct, being first 
certified by the superintendent, or a suh-comraittee, and presented to«tbe secretary one week 
before the end of the term.— /^otor;//, Mass., I8(i7, p. 7. 

The committee on accounts must report all bills to the board for final action. — Manchester, 
N. «.. 1865, p. 5. 

Tbo committee on accounts receive and audit all demands against the board, prepare and 
report estimates for appropriations, together with the manner in which the sums recommended 
shnnld be appropriated.— Of ve^o, N. F., 1862, p. 90. 

The committeo on accounts consists of two members, who, if they find the accounts correct, 
audit them and certify the same, and report their examination of accx)unts at each regular 
quarterly meetinp^ of the general committee. No account is to be allowed which is not 
audited and certified.— f'n/wrfencfl, R. /., 1848, p, 28. 

The committee on accouut.«t and cxpcuses reports an estimate for the year at the annual 
meeting in July, and makes an examination quarterly of the accounts of the treasurer, re- 
porting the amount of the bills puid, and for what purpose, and has control of the incidental 
expenses of the board.— ffa^Atn^ton, D, C, 1867, p, 103. 

ADDRESSES. 

Visitors aro requested not to address pupils in the schools, unless invited by the principal 
or school officers. — Newark, AT. J., 18o4. 

No person shall be allowed to address any school, at any public examination, except the 
teachers, superintendent, and members of the committeo.— Proi;i(/c«fc, R. /., Ir63, ^.41. 

Washington's Farewell Address to the people of the United States must be read in the 
grammar and high schools on the 21st day of February, annually. — Bostan, 1866, p. 41. 

AD.MISSION. 

All children livicg within the limits of the city, not otherwise disqnalifit d, and who are 
npwarda of five years of age, may attend the public schools. — Boston, Mass., li*6'o, p, 'SS. 

Pupils in all respects qualified may bo admitted to the primary schools by applying to the 
teachers of the schools to which they belong. A uniiorm grade of proficiency in the prim- 
ary studies is required for admission to the grammar schools. — Cambri/lge, Mtiss., 1H86,;?.20. 

Children of residents of the city, not otherwise disqualified, who are upwards of six years 
of age, may attend the public schools, but no child who.se residence is uot in the city, or 
who is only a temporary resident in it for the purpose of attending school, siiali be received 
or retained in any school. — Chica^fo, III., 1866, p. 173. 

None but bona fide residents shall bo admitted to the schools free ; but children of non- 
mtdeuts may bo admitted ou paying a fee iu advance, when their admission will uot preju- 
dice the schools. No children under six years of ago shall attend any common school. — 
dmeiu-ati, Ohio, \ti67, pp. 144-V>. 

Pupils D3ay bo admitted to such departments of the schools as they are qualified to enter, 
but not later than three weeks after the commencement of a term, unless qualified to outer 
claaees already organized. They must be twelve years old to enter the high school and have 
a certificate of a good moral character. The president and four members of the board, the 
saperintendeut. and the principal of the high school constitute the committee of examination 
for admission to the high school. — Detroit, Mich., 1867, ^ 6S. 

Pupils must be twelve years of age, of good moral character, and residents of the city, to 
bo admitted to the high school. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1867, p. 61. 

No child under five admitted to a primary school. For admission to a grammar school a 
certificate of qualification must be given from the superintendent ; for admissiou to iho high 
school every candidate must be twelve years of age and have a certificate from the principal 
of his last school of good moral character.— Loto«//, Mass., 1867, pp. 27,28,29. 

All residents of the city are entitled to the benefits of the public schools ; but no pupil is 
admitted under six years of age. — Louisville, Ky,, 1867, p. 88. 

The applicant must be twelve years of age to enter the high schools.— Lowisouie, iTy., 
1867, p. 73. ^ , 
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A child mnflt be five years of age for admission. — Madison^ Wis., 1867, p, 92. 

Any child four years of a^ may enter a primary school. — Manchester, N. H., 18fi5, p, 9X 

The public free schools are free ouiy to those children whose parents reside within the dis- 
trict; but under certain circumstances the* board may admit others. — New Haven, Conn., 
1855, p. 4. 

Pupils may be admitted to the schools on Mondays, between 9 and 10 a. m., on applica- 
tion to the principals at the respective school -houses, but they must be accompanied' by a 
parent or guardiau and give satisfactory evidence that they are six years of age and free from 
any contagious disease { and they can only be admitted to the school in the oistrict in which 
they reside, ^o pupil shall be admitted after llLo^clock a. m., and no one ^hali enter the 
high school without a satisfactory examination — Ntw Orleans, La., 18i)7, pp. 21-*2. 

No child shall t)e admitted to a primary school under five years of age, nor to any inter- 
mediate or grammar school unless regularly transferred or found qualified on examination, 
except by peimit irom #he superintendent. None but pupils from the grammar schools shall 
be admitU'd to the h gh school, except when there is not a sufficient number in the grammar 
school qualified f • r admisHion to the high school. — Providence, R. /., 1863, p. 38. 

None under five nor over twenty -one years of age can be admitted to any schools, and thej 
must be residents — Hocheater, N. F., J8iG7, p. 92. 

No pupil can be admiitt'd to the graded school whose residence is out of the district exeept 
by the payment of a tuition fee as prescribed. No child admitted to the primary school 
under four yearn ol (igc. — Uutland, Vt., J8C7, p, 17. 

No child admitted for the first time uniess accompanied by the parent or guardian, who 
must prove that thi child is seven years of age, nor unless vacancies exist after older cJiil- 
dren are accommodated. — St. Louis, Mo., i860. > 

No pupil under six years ot age shall be admitted to the schools, nor enter a ward school 
out of the ward to which he belongs, without a permit from the superintendent. — Springfield^ 

m.,\m7,p.m. 

No pupil shnllbe received into any public school under the age of five years. — San- Fran- 
Cisco, Col, 1861. 

All resident adults or children not under six years of age, unless afflicted with some con- 
tagious disease, shall be admitted. — 7'erre Haute, Jnd., Ifc67, p. W. 

All white childnn between the ages of six and seventeen may be admitted into the schools 
Dn application to a trustee of the district, and the admissions shall be in the following order : 
first, pupils who were such at the close of the last year ; second, transfers from other schools; 
third, applicants in the order of their Applications. — Washin^ttou, D. C. liHJ7, p. 104. 

Pupils must not be less than five years of age when first admitted. — Worcester, Haas,, 1867. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

No person whatever shall read to the pupils of any school, or post upon the walls of anj 
school buildinff or fences of the same, any advertisement. — Boston, Ma;>3., 18G6, p. 37. 

No person shall read any advertisement to the pupils of any school. — Cambridge^ Mats,, 
1866, p. 19. 

Same as Indianapolis substantially, except that not even the consent of the superintendent 
can be given ; nor ^hal) teachers permit books, tracts, or other publications to be distributed 
in the sdiools.— CAtcrt^o, ///, ldA7,p 172. 

Proprietors or agents ot public exhibitions are prohibited from causing said exhibitions to 
be puDli.shed in the M-hools without the consent ot the board. — Cincinnati. Ohio, 1867, ;i. 151. 

No teacher hhall permit any of his or her time, or that of the school, to he occupied in 
school hours by lecturers or exhibitions, except by permission of the board or superinten- 
dent.— C/eve/otK/, Ohio. J866, /F. 117. 

Teachers shall not aid in or permit, without the consent of the president or chairman of 
the committee on hchools, the circulation in the schools of any naud-bills. placards, pro- 
grammes, or other notices not directly connected with the school business. — Detroit, Mick., 
1866, p. 31. 

No teacher shall read or distribute any advertisement, nor allow any advertisement to he 
read or distributed in any of the public schools; nor shall any agent or other person be per- 
mitted to entei the Kcht>ol premises tor the purpose of exhibiting or announcing in any man- 
ner any public iutcriainment, without the consent of the superintendent. — IndianawoUs, 
Jnd , 1867, p. 74 

Advertisements shall not heaven in school. — Loitell, Mass.^ 1867, p. 21. 

No one shall be allowed to give public notices on the school premises without the consent 
of the committee on schools '—New Haven, Conn., 18(>5, p. 7. 

No person shall n ad to pupils, or post on the walls of school buildings or on tho fences 
thereof, any adveiiisrment. — Newport, R. I, 18t)ii», p. 3. 

No adveriisenieiit to be ix»o in school.— JVi/«r, Muh., 1865, p. 29. 

No person shall nad any advertisement to a school, or post one on the walls of a room.-— 
Newburyport, Mass., 1666, p. 15. 

No teacher shuM read or distribute, or allow to he read or distributed, any adTertiMmcoit in 
any public schooL— Rutland, Vt., 1867, ;>. 22. /^ T 
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Ho person shall, without the pennission of the superintendent of schools, enter any school 
to read or dislribnte any advertisement, or give any notice in any way to the pupils of any 
achool.— SaiMt, Mtus,, lti66, p. i^. 

No teacher shall read nor allow to be read any advertisement, nor allow any advertisement 
to be diMtributed in school or on* the school premises, and no agent shall be allowed to an- 
Bounce any public entertainment — Springfield^ 111., Id67, p 62. 

The Washington rule is the same as that of BoBton.— IVaskington, D, C, 1867, p, 108. 

APPARATUS. 

The superintendent shall see to the repair of damajred apparatus, to whom applicatioa 
siQSt be made for that purpose.— Bostim, Mass., 1866, pp, J'i, S8. 

The immediate care of the apparatus shall be intrusted to the teachers respectively.—- 
CUvelUnd, Ohio, 1866, p. Ii6. , . 

The teachers shall take dailjr care of the apparatus of their schools. Any child who 
injures apparatus shall be liable for the damage in full.— Provu^Mcs, H. /., 1863, pp, 34, 38. 

ATTENDANCR. 

No child whose residence is not in the city, or who has only a temporary residence in it 
for the purpose of attending the public schools, shall be received into any school without 
the consent of the district committee.— Boxton, Mass., 1866, p 38. 

Each teacher shall keep a daily register of the name, age, and attendance of all the pupils 
in his or ber school. — Ctneinnatiy Ohio, 1867, p. V,¥a. 

Pupils must attend School in the district where they reside, without a written permit of 
the superintendf nt ; when enrolled iu one school tbey shall not change to another in the 
same term without a like permit. — Dttroit, Mich,, 1866, p. 25. 

All pupils arc requued to be punctual and regular in attendance. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1867, 
p. 60. 

All resident children between six and twenty-one may attend the schools.— For( fVafne, 
tnd., 1866, p. 8 

No scholar shall attend the high school more than four years, except by a vote of the 
board.— Lotce//, Mas9,, ie67, p. 31. 

Pupils shall attend school in their own districts, except such as are allowed to attend 
others under the rules. — Manrhrater, N. H., letio, p, 16. 

No pupil admitted under four years of age, nor out of his own district, without the con- 
pent of the superintendent, who may give permission only when there are vacant seats. — 
Milwaukte, ff'ts., 1867, p. 77. 

No nun-renident of a district shall attend school within it without permission of the board. — 
NiU9, Michigan, 1865, v. 30. 

Teachers must exert themselves to secure constant attendance.— Neiofriir^jwrt, Mass,, 1866, 
ji. II. 

Pupils must attend the school established in the local district where they reside, and if 
they wish to attend another school by reason of a change of residence, they must have a 
certificate from their former teacoer stating tho cause ot the transfer.— iSTeto Or(e « ji«. La,, 
1867, p. 22. 

The superintendent shall exert his personal influence with teachers, parents, and pnpiUi 
to secure as general and regular atteodance as possible. The teachers shall make a report 
fo writing, one week before the close of each term, stating the average attendance. — Provt* 
dfAte, H, I., 1863, pp. 32, 36, 38. 

No pupil resident of one section can attend a school In another section without the consent 
of one director m his own section, but he may apply for admission to the school nearest his 
own residence. — Philadelphia, Femn., 1866. p. 333. 

Every teacher having satisfactory evidence that a scholar has ceased to attend school 
thall strike his name from the loli.^SprimgJitld, III., 1867, ;ip. 63, 65. 

ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

The regulations of the principal are to bo obeyed by assistants where they do not conflict 
with the rules of the hoM,^ Albany, N, K, 1867. 

There are bead assistants in the Boston schools ranking below the masters, sub-masters, 
and Ushers, and assistants also All instructors elected at the annual meeting hold their 
offices one year, unless removed b> the board.— Bonton, Mass,, 1866, pp. 23, 25. 

Assistants are subject to the direction of the principal in the boys* grammar schools in all 
matienf belongmg to the schools which do not conflict with the regulations or b\«laws of 
the hoMd.— brooklyn. N. Y., i860, p, 24. 

In the high school there shall be as many assistants as may be necessary ; in the gram* 
nMur sehools, when the number exceeds sixty, one assistant shall be appointed, and an addl< 
tional assistant for every additional numt>er of fifty ; in the primaiy sdm^hi, when the num* 
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ber funoiiDts to oigfaty, an Assistant shall be appointed, and an additional assistant wbet 
there are sixty above that number. But the avomge daily attondance for four veeks pre 
ceding any appointment must be ninety per cent, at least of the number required. — Cam^ 
hridge, Mass., IWJ6, p, 19. 

The head assistant shall have charge of such classes in ,the master's division as he may 
desigmite; also, of the records of the school, under the supervision of the principal, and 
perform the clerical work generally. — Chicago^ ill., 1B66, p, »66. 

In the intermediate and district schools of Cinciunati one male assistant is allowed ; and 
also, in the schools where German is taught, one male assistant tor that department; and 
one female assistant for every forty-eight pupils in the average daily attendance above the 
forty -eight pupils of the first English male assistant.— CiRct»»aCi, OAio, 1867, p, 1*^9. 

Ail teachers, except principals, shall be styled assistant teachers. — KingaUnif N. F., 1865i, 
/r. 85. • 

Each assistant in a grammar school shall be responsible for the good order and instruction 
in ber department, but in difficult cases shall apply to the principal ; in the high school, 
shall occupy such rooms and teach such branches as the sub-commiitee shall direct — Lcufdl^ 
Mass,, 18U7, pp. 28, 80. 

Each teacher must carry out the rules of the trustees and of the piincipals of the schools, 
and in cases of doubt refer to the principal for advice.— LoKWtZ/e, Ky., J867, p 85. 

Assistant teachers must carry out the wishes of the principals in all matters of classifica- 
tion and discipline, — iVt/cs, Mich,, J 865, p, 28. 

Assistant teachers shall, in all matters relating to the government, instruction, and man- 
agement of the schools, obey the directions of the principal. — Newport, It, /., 1865, p. 4. 

During the temporary absence of the principals the first assistants shall take their places, 
unless otherwise instructed by the superintendent. They shall report to their princip^ — 
Aew Orfcans. La,, 1867, p. 2i. 

Each grammar school, except that for colored children, shall be under the instruction and 
govemutent of a male principal and three or more female assistants. Each primary and 
intermediate school may have such assistants as are necessary. — Providence, R, L, 1863, 
^39. 

Assistant teachers must exercise a careful supervision over pupils in the rooms and about 
the school premises; and in all matters relating to government, &c., follow the directions 
of the pyucipal.— /JocAester, N. Y, I8(j7,p, 9J. 

The assistant teachers shall aid the principal in maintaining order, study, and discipline; 
the principal and assistants shall keep the records required by the board. — Springfield, lU,, 
1^&7, p, 60. 

The first assistant, under the direction of the master, shall have personal charge of the 
English department for females, and be responsible for its order. In all cases ot importance 
assistants shall refer the subject of discipline immediately to the first assistant or to the 
master.— 5a^m, Mass,, 1866, p, 21. 

Assistant teachers will be held responsible for the good order of their respective rooms, 
and aid the principal in maintaining order, and report to him all cases of such a nature as 
to require serious discipline, and shall not in any case inflict corporal punishment upon 
their pupils. Assistants will assume the duty/of the principal, when necessary, on account 
of the absence or inability of the latter. — Troy, N. Y., 1860, p. 101. 

Sub-assistants shall have charge of the record books of the grammar schools, and may 
give instruction during the temporary absence oi the principal, and shall perform other 
duties that may be assigned by the board. — Hashington, I), C, 1867, p. 108. 

Assistants shall coidially co-operate with the principals fur the welfare of the schools.-^ 
Worcester, Mass,, 1867, p. 14. 

BUILDINGS, HOW USED. 

The school buildings under the control of the board shall not be used for any other pur- 
pose than the accommodation of the public schools of the city, Except by the special vote of 
the board.— CAictf^o, ///., 1866, p, 172. 

The buildings for the public schools shall be used for no other purpose than such as may 
be immediately connected with public %q,Yl(}o\a,^ Brooklyn, N. Y., 1860, p. 15. 

No building owned and occupied by the common schools shall be used, leased, or rented 
for any other purpose whatever. — CindnneUi, 0., 1867, p, 150. 

No school-house shall be used for any purpose except for schools under the charge of the 
board.— Drtroi*, Mich,, 1866, p. 33. 

Used only for school purposes.— Diciic^us, Iowa, 1867, p, 56. 

The superintendent shall report to the l>oard whenever the buildings are not kept strictly 
clean and in good order, and such as are not convenient, attractive, aud adapted to the best 
requirements. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p. 68. 

No part of the premises occupied by the public schools shall in any case be used for pri- 
vate schools, or tor any other purpose than that for which they were designed.— Lowetf, 
Mass,, 1067, p, 18. 
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The building-s shall not be used for any other purpose than the accommodation of the public 
schools, except bv consent of a majority of the board. — LouisvillCt Ky.^ 1867, p. 87. 

The superintendent has general supervision of all the school-houses and apparatus.— Afai/- 
wa». Wis., 18(57. p. 20. 

The public school-hoiises owned by the city shall be u.sed for no purpose not immediately 
connt-cfed with pchool instruction. unle«»8by permission of the board. — Newark, N J., I8l)4. 

Teachers shall not permit the j*chool-room8 to be used for any other purpose whatever, ex- 
cept for schools under the care of the board- — Oswego, JV, Y., 186*2, p. 95. 
♦ No school building shall be used for auy other purpose than that of instruction, prescribed 
by the board, without the permission of the city council or the general committee. — Provi- 
dence, R. /., 1863, p. 41. 

A committee has the general supervision, and they are used only for school purposes. — Ro- 
chester, N. y., J867,p. 8.5. 

The committee on school-houses shall annually inspect all school-rooms and school-houses, 
aud report their condition, and recommend such improvements as may promote the health of 
teachers and scholais. They shall attend to the insurance of houses and furniture. — H'ush* 
iugtOH, D, C., 1866, p. 102. 

BOOKS— HOW SUPPLIED. 

All books and stationery used by the pupils shall be the property of the schools, and 
under the control of the commissioners, and obtained from the city treasurer. [The expense 
for this item in J86r>-*7 was $34,349, or about $2 per scholar.]— jBa/ttmo re, Md., 1867. 

The books used shall be such and such only as may be authorized by the board. • The 
committee on accounts may carry out the provisions of the general statute in furnishing 
books fur poor children at the expense of the city. — Boston, J^ass., J866, p 37. « 

Every scholar shall be supplied with all the books used by his class. If poverty or the 
negligence of parents or guardians prevents their having proper books, the sub-committees 
are authorized to carry- out the provisions of the general statutes. — Cambridge, Mass,, 1866, 
p. J 8. 

Every pupil must have the necessary books, slate, and other utensils; but no pupil shall 
be excluded for the want of them, unless the parent or guardian shall be furnished by the 
teacher with a list of the articles needed, and ime week shall elapse without their being 
obtained by the punil. — Chicago, ILL , 1866, w. 173. 

Books for poor cnildren may be providca at the expense of the city and loaned to the 
scholars, and collected by the teacher at the end of the term. — Cleveland, Ohio^ 1866, p. 114. 

Whenever auy school inspector certifies to the superintendent the inability of parents to ' 
procure books for their children, the latter shall give an order for the necessary books, and 
the teacher shall keep a list of them, and be responsible for their safe-keeping for the use of 
the school.— Detroil, Mich., 1867, p. 67. 

The superintendent establishes book exchanges for second-hand books, under tho care of 
the principals. — Kingston, N. Y., 1866, p. 23. 
Indigent children ai*e supplied with books and stationery free. — Louisville, Ky.j 1867, p. 90. 
School books, stationery, slates, pencils, &^c., are furnished to the pupils throughout the 
city free of expense to the pupils. — New Orleans^ La., I8i>7, p. 22. 

AH books aro purchased by the agent, and the poor only are supplied at the expense of the 
eity. — Newburyportf Mass., 1866, p. 16. 

The board of education determine the subjects of instruction, prescribe a list of text book.s, 
and provide a cnpply ot the same in a general depository, from which list thus prescribed, 
the trustees of the several wards select aud draw the books to be used in their respective 
wards. The expense for this item was $164,567, or an average of $1 19 per scholar, in 
mm.— New York. 

Books are loaned to indigent children. The books thus loaned are labelled '* Board of 
Education."— Orfiee^o. N. Y., 1862, p. 95. 

All books are prescribed and supplie<l by the board, at an expense in 1866, of $7,893, or 
97 cents per scholar. —San Francisco, 1866. 

Ail supplies for books and stationery are famished by the secretary of the board. No 
book is to be used in any public school not authosized by the board. The expense for this 
item for all the schools, in 1866, was $74,999 92, averaging about 90 cents per scholar* — 
Philadelphia, \ti67. 

Tho superintendent purchases and has charge of books provided for indigent children ; 
they are lent to them in the same mannier as library books, to be returned. — Rochester, N. K., 
I8t»7.p.89. 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 

Each grammar and high school, and the normal and training schools are furnished with 
dictionaries, a set of Barnard's American Journal of Education und other books of refer- 
ence. — Boston, 1867. 

Books are supplied for the teacher's desk, and on one of the blank leaves is written, '*Tho 
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property of the Cityof Cambridp^e; for the — school." — Cambridge, Mass., 1866, p, 15. 

Books are chared to teachers, and must be returned to the clerk at the end of the 
term, in ^od coudltion. — Madison, Wis,, 1867, f, 24. * 

T.iey are supplied at the expense of the city. — Springfield, Mass., 1867, p. 9. 

The superintendent furnishes to teachers such blanks, registers, text books, and stationery 
as may be required for the proper exercise of their duties.-— fTorces/er, Mass., 1867, p. 9. 

BELL. 

A bell is rung fifteen minutes before the opening, aud every pupil not present at the time 
for opening is marked tardy. — Cambridge, Mass., 1866, p. 14. 

Tbe ringing of a bull five minutes before the school exercises are to commence summons 
pupils in doors. A stroke of the bell at the appointed hour precisely is given, and any pupil 
not then seated is counted tardy. — Newport, R. L, 1866, p. 6. 

Teachers must be in their rooms at the ** first bell," to open the rooms for pupils. No 
communications in the school room, or loud talking in halls, after the ** first bell." — iVt/ef, 
Mich., 1865, p. 28. 

A boy rings a bell at the time to close school and at recess, and the school is to close 
immediately.— OaiWj^o, N. Y., 1862. 

The school bell shall be rung fifteen minutes before opening the school, when the principal 
or the assistant must be present. — Worcester, Mass., 1867, p. 21. 

BLANKS— HOW SUPPLIED. 

The register and blanks for monthly reports shall be of uniform pattern, to be determined 

by the superintendent, to whom teachers must apply for them. — Boston. Mass., 1H(>6, ;». 31. 

The committee on publication take the supervisiou of all blanks, etc. — Chicago, III., 1866, 

p. n^. 

The superintendent shall devise and report to the board a system of blanks and other 
statistics, and prescribe rules for keeping the sa^me.— Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p. 1()8. 

All report blanks shall be of a uujtorm pattern, determined upon by the committoe on 
schools. — Neto Haven, Ct , 1865, p. 6." 

There are twenty-six difi^ereut blauk forms in use, viz: monthly reports of teachers, billl 
for salaries of teachers, bills for sweeping rooms and making fires, requiMitions for schoof 
supplies, certificates of examination ot teachers, notices to be sent by teacbern to ptirent^ ot 
pupils who have been absent threa days in a month ; notices to sUb boards of Hcbolars ahseue 
moie than four days in a month ; abstract of teachers* monthly reports for the use of the 
secretary ; abstract of teachers* muuthly reports, to be kept by the teacher aud sent to th, 
secretary at the end of tbe school >ear; rules aud regulations of the school, iu sheet form; 
to be huug up in the school-room; certificates of merit for pupils of the several grades; 
reports of absences, etc. ; application for school books; notice lo applicants for adntis-nivins 
tickets of admission to new scholars; tickets of transfer; monthly reoorts of the avt ra^ed 
of scholars ; certificates of honorable dismission ; programme of the daily exenrises ; auuual 
tabular statement by teachers, aud treasurer's account. — Washington, D. C, 1867, p. iil. 

BY-LAWS. 

All teachers are required to make themselves familiar with the regulations relating to their 
duties.— Mbany, N. Y., 1867. 

Teachers must observe the rules, especially those relating to their own duties, instruction 
aud government of the schools —Boston, Mass , 1866, p. 29. 

The ma)e principal, as the local superintendent, is responsible for the enforcement of the 
rules of the board. All the teachers must be familiar with them. — Cincinnati, O., H(>7. 

Such rales and regulations as apply to pupils must be read at least once each term. — 
Detroit, Mich., 1866, p. 6 J. 

The regulations must be read to pupils at least once a month — Fort Wayne, Ind., 1S67. 

Teachers must have a copy in the school-room, and read such ponion as relates to the 
government of tho school once each term. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p. 611. 

Teachers must see that the pupils understand and ftdthtully obser%'e the rules pre^scribed.^ 
New Orlci/na, La., J867, />. 18. 

All teachers must observe and carry out the rules. — LomsvUle, Ky., 1867, p 85. 

All teachers must understand the by-laws, and read them at least once in each term to 
their pupils, so far as they relate to the government of the schools. — Prov., R, /., I8t>3, p. 42. 

Teachers must understand the regulations, and co-operate with tho superiutendcut in 
enforcing them.— iJ^rifl£Jic/</, III., 1867, p. 62. 

A copy of the rules and regulations must be in every school-room, and toacben most be 
familiar with ihxim.^ Washington^ D C, 1867, p, 109. 
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BILLS. 

Tbe secretary examines all bills for salaries, and for articles purchased by authority of tho 
board.->Oosroii, Mass., \SbC\ p,'i6. 

No biU contracted by a teacher can be paid without the authority of the sub-committee of 
the school. — Cambridge, Mass., 18()5, p, 13. 

Teachers* bills are paid on Sarnrday after the close of each month, except the month of. 
June, (payments- for June and July being made together.) — Chicago, UL^ 1866« p. IGl. 

The cuuimittee on fiuance examine all bills, and report them to the board approved or 
rejected, with tbe reasons. —Louisvi/Ze, Ky., 1867, p. 68. 

Every committee having the right to approve a bill, mu^t have a stamp on which is the 
style of the committee, over which must be written the approval of the chairman, or the 
chairman pro Umnort, tbe stamp and signaturt^ being made at a meeting of the committee; 
but the chaiiman of the committee on accounts may stamp his name on bills approved by 
that committee.— PAi^rf^Z/F/iifl, Pa„ J867, p. 320, 

All bills for salaries ot teachers must be presented in their name. — Philadelphia^ Pa,, 
IS* 7, p. 3.J6. I 

The committee on accounts examine and report quarterly on the accounts of the treasurer, 
and for what the bills were paid.— ffaMin^toii, D. C, 1867, p, 103. 

BOOK AGENTS. 

Agents or others are not to enter any school to exhibit any book or apparatus without the 
perm ti9.*t ion of tbe superintendent — Atbanif, N, V,, J867. 

No agent or other person shall enter any school to exhibit to teachers or pupils any new 
book or article of apparatus. — Boston. Muss,, 1866, p 37. 

Teachers must not ahow books or other pnblicar ions to be distributed through the schools, 
except those provided for the instruction ot the children. — Brooklyn, N, Y., 1867, 9 26. 

No airent shall be allowed to enter the school premises for the purpose of exhibituig any 
new bo4>k. map, or article of apparatusi. — Chicago, lU., 1H66, p, 172. 

No teacher shall permit his own time or that of his pupils to be occupied by book agents, 
• except by permission of the superintendent. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, p, 1 17. 

Teachers must not allow tbeir time to be occupied by book agents during school hours 
without permission of the chairman of the colnmittee. — Detroit, Mtch,, 1866, |y. 31. 

No time of teacher or scholars oan be occupied by book agents during sohool hou!rg.— 
MUwaukee, Wis., ld67,|P. 76 

Authors and book agents will not be permitted to visit any school to exhibit school-books, 
maps, or other apparatus. — Neto«rk, N.J., 1864. 

All book agents aud other persons are prohibited from visiting the public schools for the 
purpose of iuieresting teachers in books or other supplies,, and the teachers are requested 
to report the names of any who violate this rule. — Philadelphia^ Pa,, 1867, p, 341. 

BOOK'KEBPINO. 

In the following cities book-keeping is included in the course of studies : 
Baltimore, Md , 1867; Boston, Mass., 1867; Cambridge, Mass., 18<i6; Cleveland, O., 
1^7; Chicago, 1)1., 1867 ; Cincinnati, O., 1867 ; Cleveland, O., 1866; B'ond du Lac, Wis., 
1867; Lewiston. Me., 1867; Louisville, Ky., 1867; Manchester, N. U., 1867; Newark, N. 
J., 1866; New Haven, Conn., 18b7; Oswego, N Y., 1862; Fhiladelphia, Pa., 1867 ; Prov- 
idence, R. I., Irt6:i; Rutland, Vt., 1867; 8alem, Mass., 1866; Springfield, Mass., 1867; 
St. Louis, Mo., 1867 ; Troy, N. Y., 1866; Worcester. Mass., J867. 

CONSTITUTION OF THB UNITED STATES. 

The Constitution of the United States is found in some part of the course of instruction 
m the following cities : 

Baltimore, Md., 1867; Boston, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass., 1866; Chicago, 111., 1866; Cin- 
dnnati. O, 1867; Fund du Lac, Wis., J867; Uartiord, Conn., 18o7 : Indianapolis, Ind., 
1867; Madison, Wis.. 1867; New Haven, Conn., 1865; Philadelphia, Pa., l8o7 ; Provi- 
dence, K. L, 1867 ; Salem, Mass., 1866; St. Louis, Mo., 1867; Terre Haute, Ind., 1867. 

COURSE AND GRADES OF INSTRUCTION. 

There are primary, grammar, and high schools, and a dty college.— Ba/fimore, Md., 1867. 

The primaiy schools have six grades or classes, from which pupils pass to the grammar 
schools, and from them to the boys* Knglish or Latin high schools, or to the girls' high and 
normal school.— iloston, Mass., 1866. 

Oral instruction is prominent in the early part of the course. There are six grades in the 
primary and six in the grammar departments ; the latter is followed by a supplementary 
course of one jetn.-^Brooklyn, N, F., 1867. 
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Primary, grammar, and hig^h scliools are included, the latter having a course of four years 
in English and classical studies.— Camfcrirf^e, Mass.^ J866, p. 17. 

There are ten grades of one year each before reaching the high school, which has an Eng- 
lish, a classical, and a normal department. — Chicago, III., 18(56. 

The course includes six grades m the district schools, two in the intermediate department, 
and four years in the high schools, in which are English, German, and classical depart- 
ments. — Cincinnati^ Ohio, 1867. 

The primary department has two divisions of three classes each ; the secondary, two divi- 
sions with two classes each ; the intermediate, two divisions and two classes, and the gram- 
mar department the same. The high school has a four years' course.— C^erciaiMf, Ohio, 1866. 

The course embraces union schools, ending in a high school with an English course of 
three years and a classical course of three years, or four years for both courses.— /)etro«, 
Mich., 1867,;?. 29. 

'J'he course extends from primary schools to a high school with a three years* course.— Dn- 
huque, luica, 1867. 

The course ends in a high school, occupying four years, with the preparatory school. — 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 1866. 

The course commences in the primary schools, with oral Instraction, and passes through 
the intermediate and grammar schools, two years in each, ending in the high school with an 
Englinh and classical department, each of four years, or a normal department of two years. — 
Fonddu Lac, Wis., 1867. 

There are primary, intermediate, and high schools, with four grades of one year each in 
each school. — Indianapolis, ind., »867, ». 1."^. 

The primary, junior, and secondary aepartments have each three grades and terminftte in 
preparation for the high school or academic department, which gives a three years* couise— 
the whole, twelve years. — Kngston, N. Y., 1867, p. 1^8, 

The course ends in a high school for English and classical stadies, giving a course oi 
instruction of four years. — Loteell, Mass., 18(>7. 

The course ends in the male and female high schools — a course of two years in each. — 
Louisville, Ky., ^rt67. 

The course embraces a high school having a two years' course of instruction in English 
branches ; but French, Latin, and German may be pursued by those who wish. — Madistm^ 
His., 1867, p 18. 

The schools are both graded and ungraded, and extend from the primary to the high school, 
in which students are piepared for culiege. Four years are spent in the grammar schools 
and four in the high school. — Ma Chester, N. H., 18(1)7, p. 27. 

Primary, intermediate, and gram mar departments areincluded. — Milwaukee, liPts., 1867, p.79. 

There are primary, grammar, and high schools for white children, the grammar schools 
receiving children irom six to sixteen and having four departments ; in the high school white 
children over thirteen are received. — Neio Orleans, La., 1867, p. 16. 

The course ends with the high school for boys only, unless there may be unoccupied seats 
not needed for boys. — New Haven, Conn., 1865, p. 5.' 

The course, commencing with the primary school, ends with a high school for English 
and cla&sical studies. — Newport, R. /., J 866, p. 6. 

The schools embrace the primary, intermediate, grammar and high schools, with an Eng- 
lish course of four years or a classical course of Uiree. During the fall and winter term 
there is in the high school a teachers* class, to whom appropriate instruction is given. — 
Niles, Mich., 1865. 

The course, beginning with mixed primary schools, goes through the grammar to the nial« 
and female high schools. — Newburyport, Mass., 1866, p. 9. 

Primary, grammar, high, and normal schools. — Newark, N. J., 1864. 

Commencing with an alphabetical department, there follow primary, secondary, interme- 
diate, junior, and senior departments. — Norwich, Conn., 1807. 

There are ward grammar schools, having each a boys' and a girls' primary department, 

Srimary schools, a normal school, and the city college in the system of public instruction.— 
lew York, N. Y., 1867. 

The course embraces primary, intermediate, model, grammar, and high schoola, a trauung' 
school, and a practicing school. — Oswego, N. Y., 1863. 

A primarv with five grades, an intermediate with five grades, a grammar with eight gradest 
extending through four years, and a high school with a four years' course, English and ool* 
legiate, and having a boys* and girls' department.— /'ropt^^ence, R, /., 1863. 

There are primary and secondary schools, boys* high schools, and girls* high and normal 
8choo\B.^FhiladUphia, Fa*, 1866. 

Primary, intermediate, grammar, and high schools. — Portland, Me., 1867. 

The schools are graded, giving a course of four years in the grammar department, inclad- 
iuff English and classical studies.— Rutland, Vt., 1KC7, p. 12. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, with lessons in counting, words of two letters, singing, 
and pbyttical exercises, and ending in the grammar schools or with the free academy, having 
a four years' course, including the sciences and the Latin, German, and French languages. — 
R^hesttr, A'. K, 1867. n \ 
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The coarse extends through the pritnary, secondary, intermediate, gprammar, and high 
schools, tbe latter having au English and a classical department. — Springfield, lU,^ 18(57. 

The coarse is for twelve years, ending in the high school with English and Latin depart- 
ments. — Springfieid, Maa8.\ 18(57. 

There are district, high, and normal schools. The high school is for boys and girls, with 
a classical course of four years. — St, Louis^ Mo,, 18G6. 

The course extends from the age ot six in the primaries to eighteen or twenty in the high 
schools, of which there are three: one for girls, one for boys, and one for classical students. 
There is a normal and a tcaining school, and a cosmopolitan school for modem languages.-* 
San Francisco, 1867, 

The course extends through the primary, grammar, and high schools, tbe latter having 
three departments, viz : an English department for mule pupils, au English department for 
females, and a classical departmeut. — Snlem, Mass , Id.M). 

A primary, intermediate, grammar, and high school, with English and classical depart' 
ments.— 7'n;y, N, V., I«6i5. 

Through primary, intermediate, grammar, and high school, extending through nine years 
and eight months. — Terre Haute, lad , \So7 p 16. 

The schools include primary and secondary, male and female intermediate, and male and 
female grammar schools only. — IVashington, D. C, 1867. 

The course extends thiough sub-primary, primary, secondary, grammar, to and endtnff 
with the high school ; the laiter having a commercial course of two years, to which a third 
or scientific year may be added, an academic course of ibur years, or a collegiate course of 
four years, with an advanced or normal course. Training schools are also established.— 
H'orttster, Muss., 1867, p, 29, • 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Each district committee may arrange the studies and classify the pupils in the primary 
schools. Each department of the grammar schools shall be divided into four classes. — 
Besion,Mass.,}S66, 

The superintendent shall pay particular attention to the classification of the schools, that 
there may be a uniform course and system in schools of the same grade. — Lowell^ Mass. ,1^7, 

The classificatioi^ in the different departments is conducted rigidly upon the plan of study 
adopted by the hoBLrd.^ Milwaukee, His,, 1867. 

The classification shall be made with strict adherence to the course of study adopted by 
the board.— Afa^isoM, ffts., 1867, p,^ZA. 

Tbe superintendent shall pay particular attention to the classification of the pupils. — 
Providence, R, /., 1863. 

Each department is divided into grades or classes for independent study and recitation, and 
a record is kept of every recitation. — Troy, N, Y., 1866. 

CANDIDATES FOR TEACHING. 

When, at any examination for assistant teachers, there is a large number of candidates 
found qualified, tbe names and address and qualifications shall be taken and kept for future 
refereuce when vacancies occur. — Boston, Mass., 1866. 

The superintendent shall keep a record of meritorious applicants for positions as teachers. — 
Cinrimnati, Ohio, 1867. 

Whenever a vacancy occurs, a candidate may be allowed to teach a short time on trial— 
8mUm^ Moms,, itm, p. 12. 

CLOCKS TO BE UNIFORM. 

Each principal mast see that the clocks belonging to his school are regulated by the city 
time every morning, and all teachers mubt conform to that standard. — Chicago, III., 1866. 

To secure uniformity of time, the principals shall cause the clocks of the respective schools 
to be regulated by the tapping of the fire oells at 12 m. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867, p, 1361 

The principal master must see that the* clocks belonging to the building are properly regu- 
lated, and all teachers must couform to the staudard. — Indianapolis, Ind,, 1867, p, ()9. 

Clocks must be set by city time once a week, that there may be uniformity of time. — 
Leuiseiae,Ky„lSS7,p,^4. 

Teachers must regulate the school-room clock by the city time, and make records by it.— 
Madison, trU., 1867, p. 21. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT OR HONOR. 

The district committee shall determine who are to receive medals and certificates of merit 
four days previous to the annual exhibition. Each school shall be entitled to one medal and 
one of each of the certificates for every sixty pupils. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p, 18. 

Semi-annual oertiticates shall be given, in the name of the board, to all deserving pupils.— 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., i8b7,p.22. ^ r 
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In tbe fo.male high school, pupiU distingnished for superior excelleace in scfaolMrship or 
perfect regularity in attendance for live months, receive an "honorary certificate." — Lomw- 
w//c, Ay.. IH67, p.80. 

Certiticates aro given for punctuality, good deportment, and scholarship, when their daily 
records amount to the required standard. — New*trk^ N. J , 1854. 

Each board of school directors is recommended to introduce the plan of publicly awarding 
certificates to meritorious scholars annually, to incite a greater interest. — PkUatUlphia, Penn.^ 
]86{), p.340. 

Pupils reaching a certain per cent. (85) in ?tcholarship havp their names published in the 
proceedings of the board. — Hochster, N. K, 1867, p. 90. 

Certificates of merit shall bo given at the close of each mouth to all pupils who have re- 
ceived no demerit marks. — IVathvngton^ D, C, 1867. 

CAKE OF PREMISES AND APPARATUS. 

Teachers are required to take dally care of the rooms and all the property belonging to the 
schools.— ^/6a»y, iV. Y;, 1867. 

The principal in the several schools shall prescribe rules for the use of the yards and out- 
buildings, and when repairs are needed he must give notice to the superintendent. — Boston, 
Mass., 1866, p. 36. 

The superintendent has supervision of all the school-houses, books, and apparatus. The 
masters of the several schools are responsi ble for the care of the yards, basements, and out- 
buildings.— CAiffl^o, JIL, J 866,;^;?. 16 1, 167. 

The buperiutendeut must inspect the buildings and grounds, and report any deficiency to 
the board. — Cincinnati^ Ohio, J 867, p. 133. 

The immediate care of the school-rooms and furniture shall be intrusted to the teachers 
respectively. — Cleveland, Ohio, 186(5, p. 116. 

The care of the yards and houses is given to the principals in each school ; but all the 
teachers are responsible for the care of the property in their several rooms. — Detroit^ Miek., 
18&),;»p.30, 31. 

T'le superintendent and teachers are to cooperate in care of the rooms and premises gen- 
erally.— Fi^r* IVagne, Jnd., I8i«, p.7. 

The principal teacher must carefully attend to the cloiiing of the rooms and the doors of 
out-houses, gates, and windows, every day, after the close of school. — Fond du Lac, W\$., 
18137, p. 34. 

The priocipal of each school has the care of the building, furniture, and fixtures, and must 
see them and the fences and other property kept in good order. — Loutstille, Ky., I867,p 83. 

The janitors must keep the side-walks ana the buildings in good condition, safe, dean, 
and well warmed, and inform tbe clerk of all damages and u^ed repairs. -iVeio Haven, 
Conn,, 1865, p, 12. 

The principal has a general supervision of grounds, buildings, and appurtenances. — St, 
Lout», Mo,, 1866. 

Teachers are to take care that no damage be done to the buildings, or other school prop- 
erty, and must give prompt notice of any injury to the superintendent. — Terre IJaute, Ina,, 
1867, ;i. 23. 

CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The following cities have a classical school or department in connection with the course of 
instructions: ilaltioiore; Boston, Mass., 1866; Cambridge, Mass., 1866: Chicago, III., 
18(i6; Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867: Dubuque, Iowa, 1867; Kartford; Lowell, Mas.**., 1867: 
New Haven, Conn., 1865; Louisville, Ky.; Newark, N. J , 1866; Norwich, Conn., 1867; 
New York, 1867; Niles, Miih., 1865; Philadelphia, Penn., 1867; Portland, Mc, H67; Prov- 
idence, R. I., 1863; Rutland, Vt., 1867; Salem, Mass.. 1866; St. Louis, Mo., 1866; Spring- 
field, 111., 1867; Springfield, Mass.. 1867; Syi«cnse,N. Y., 1867; Troy,N. Y., 1866; Woc^ 
cester, Mass., 1867. 

COftfBAITTEES. 

The following are the names of the principal standing hommittees, exclusive of committees 
for special duties, and selected from the lists of all tho principal cities : 

On accounts and expenses, ancient languages, attendance, auditing, boundaries and 
statisticH, buildings and grounds, claims and accounts, colored schools, course of instruct 
tion, credentials, discipline, district, drawing, elections, examination of teachers, executive, 
finance, fuel, furniture, gymnastics, hi^h school, janitors, lots, modem languages, music, 
normal school, organization, penmanship, qualifications, real estate and building, repairs, 
reports and excuses, rules and regulations, salaries, school-houses, school-rooms, stoves and 
furuiture, supervision of library, supplies, teachers* institutes, text-books, visiting, vocal 
music, warming and ventilation, and ways and means. 

Besides these, some of tho cities have special committees on particular schools ; as in Bos- 
ton, on the English and Latin high schoola, and on the girls* high and normal ; and lA 
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PhUaclelpIiia, committees on grammar, secondary, and primary schools, and on the Boys' 
Central High School aod the Girls' High and Normal School. Louisville, Ky., has a com- 
mittee on grievances, grammar, penmanship, rules, music, and physical exercises, beside 
the usual ones ; and St Louis, on ways and means, on evening scnools, and a leasing com- 
mittee, beside the usual ones. 

CLOSING UP AT NIGHT. 

The principals must cause the premises to be properly secured after the schools close.— 
BrooUpi, N. K., 1867, p. 24. 

The master of each school must cause the doors of the wood>shed and outhouses, gates, 
and the outside doors of his school-house to be locked, and all the windows of the same to 
be shut and fastened every day after the close of school. — Chicago^ III., 1866, p. 167. 

The princinal of each school shall cause all the do<>r8 of the coal-houses and outside doors 
of his school-house to be locked, and all windows and window-shutters to be properlj 
cloeed every day after the close of his school. — ludianapolUy Jnd,, 1867, p, 71. 

The janitors attend to closing rooms.— Newark, N, J., 1864. 

The teachers are responsible for closing. — Norwich^ Conn*, 1867. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

No contribution allowed in any public school. — Atbany, N. K, 1867. 

No subscription or contribution for any purpose whatever shall be Introduced into any 
public school.— Boston, Mass,, 1866, p, 37. 

No teacher shall permit collections of money from the scholars for the purpose of making 
presentation gifts, or any other purpose, without the permission of the school committee. 
Teachers shall not allow the proposmg or taking of any contribution or subscription in the 
school.— Z>^troi(, Mieh , 1866, p.^\. 

No subscription or contribution for presents to teachers, or other purposes, shall be allowed 
in the public schools. — Dubuque, Jow&, 1867, p. 59. 

No contributions allowed without the consent of the board. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1867. 

No subscription or contribution can be introduced into any school without the consent of 
the boaid.-^LoatsvO^, Ky., 1867, p. 87. 

No person shall be allowed to take contributions or solicit subscriptions on the school 
premises, except by the consent of the committee on the schools. — Ntw Haven, Conn,, 1865. 

No contribution allowed in any school, except lor the promotion of proper school pur- 
poses. — Nt^buryport, Mass,, 1866,;?. 10. 

None allowed but by permission of the superintendent — Rochester, N. Y., 1867, p. 93. 

No collection shall be taken up or subscription for any purpose introduced into any of 
the public BchooU.— Rutland, Vt., 1867, p. 21. 

None allowed for any purpose whatever. — St, Louis, Mo., 1666. 

No subscription whatever shall be allowed in any public Bchool, nor shall any teacher 
accept a present from the pupils in the public schools — Springfield, III,, 1867, p. 02. 

No contribution or subscription whatever shall bo taken in any public school without the 
penni:»sion of the board. — WasUington, D, C, 1867, p, 108. 

CALISTHENICS. 

la the grammar classes calisthenics shall be taught to all the classes. — Cambridge, Mass,, 
18G5, p. U2. 

The teacher in each room of the intermediate and district schools must give a lesson at 
every session of the school in gymnastics or calisibenics of not more than five nor less than 
ten minutes, the time to be &ed by the prograiume of the principal. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1867. IF. 150. 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 
• 

6v special ordinance, in 1867, nine separate schools for colored children are established. — 
Baiiimore, 1867. 

The public schools are open to all children, irrespective of nationality or color. — Boston, 1 867. 

Teachers of the several district schools are instructed to refuse admission to their respect- 
ive schools of all colored children applying to attend the same; all such childien as are in 
whole or any part of African blood are to attend the colored schools. — Cincinnati, 1867. 

The colored schools shall be opened to all the colored children of every age in the city. 
The regulations shall be the same as those of the other schools. — Detroit, Mich,, 1866. 

One colored school in the place. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1867. 

The public school-houses and CTounds are dedicated exclusively to the use of schools 
organized by authority of the boara for the gratuitous education of all white youths of the 
city over six years of age. — New Orleans, La,, 1867, p. 24. 

There shall be one public school for colored children, to which all colored children are 
admittod on application to the principal. — Newark, N, J., 1864. ^ 
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There are nine colored schools, with an averaee attendance of 750 ; teachers, 39. The 
bnildings used are in fair order except No. 2. They are under the charge of a special com- 
mittee of the board. Supplies of all kinds are freelj furnished. They promise gratifjinflr 
results.— ATew York, N. F., 1867. 

Schools may be established for colored children ; the children of all are entitled to the 
advantages of public schools, but trustees may establish separate schools for colored chil- 
dren. — bchool Laws of New Jersey, 

There shall be three public schools maintained exclusively for the instruction of colored 
children, the grades thereof to be determined from time to time by the school committee. — 
Providence, R. /., 1863, p. 15. 

The committee shall frequently visit the colored school, advising in its management, en- 
couraging regular attendance, and report to the board for action any measures deemed need- 
ful for its prosperity.— Trojf, A^. K., 1866, p. 138. 

From and after the passage of this act it shall be the duty of the municipal authorities of 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, to set apart each year 
from the whole fund received from all sources by such authorities, applicable under existing 
laws to purposes of public education, such proportional part thereof as the number of col- 
ored children between the ages of six and seventeen years, in the respective cities, bears to 
the whole number of children thereof, for the purpose of establishing and sustaining public 
schools in said cities for the education of colored children. (Act of Congress, approved 
Jane 25, 1864,)— Washington, D, C, 1867. 

CLEANLINESS. I 

Any child coming to school without proper attention having been given to the cleanli- 
ness of his person or dress, or whose clothes need repairing, shall be senthome to be properly 
prepared for the school-room. — Chicago, III.^ 1866, p. 173. 

Any pupil manifesting a want of proper cleanliness in person or dress may be sent home, 
that he may appear in his class in a proper manner. — Detroit, Mich., 1866, p. 26. 

Any pupil coming to school wirbout proper attention to cleanliness of person or apparel, 
or whose clothes are not properly repaired, may be sent U6me to be put in proper oraer for 
school.— Kingston, N. F., 1865, p. 20. 

Teachers will impress on pupils the importance of cleanliness. — Newark, AT. J., 1864. 

No scholar is expected to appear at school with unclean or slovenly person, or garments 
indecently torn or soiled. — Norwich, Conn, 1867. 

No child coming to school without proper attention to cleanliness of person or dresa can 
remain. — Ncwburyport, Mass., 1866, fr. IJ. 

Teachers must cause the school-rooms to be property cleaned at least once in each term, 
and give proper attention to the cleanliness and dress of each pupil. — Providence^ R. I,, 
18(53, p. 36. 

Pupils are to come to school with clean hands and face and with hair properly combed, 
or seut home to be put in proper order for school. — Rochester, AT. Y., 1867, p, 94. 

Cleanliness t>f apparel and neatness of person are indispensable to continuance in achool. — 
Rutland, Vt,, 1867, p, 22. 

Cleanliness in person and clothing is required of every person ; repeated neglect causes 
suspension. — St, Louis, Mo., 1866. 

CONDUCT OP PUPILS OUT OP SCHOOL. 

It is particularly enjoined upon teachers that they devote tlieir time faithfully to a vigilant 
and watchful care over the conduct and habits of their pupils during the hours of relaxation 
and play; before and after school, and during the recess. — Chicago, III., 18l)<), p. J74. 

Teachers are to exercise a constant supervision and care over the general conduct of their 
pupils, and on all suitable occasions to inculcate the observance of correct manners, habits, 
and principles, not only on the school premises, but also in going to and returning from 
school. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, p. 116. ^ 

Scholars going to and returning from school must conform to tlie ordinary rules of polite- 
ness. — Fort H'ayne, Ind., 1866. 

Teachers are expected, as far as practicable, to exercise supervision dver their pupils while 
goia;» to and from school. — Indianapolis, Ind., 18i;7, p. 75. 

Fighting, rough and boisterous play are forbidden on the school premises. — NUes, Mich., 
lS6o,p, 31. 

The teiichers are to exercise a general inspection over the conduct of scholars coming to 
and returning from school. — Oswego, N. F., 1863, p, 14. 

The teachers shall, when deemed expedient, extend their supervision to pupils going to 
and returning from school. Whenever any teacher deems any misconduct of any pupil, 
either in or out of school, such that ho isjiu unfit member of the same, he shall report him 
to the superintendent for examination. — Providence, li. L, 1863, pp. 34-36, 

Teachers,, as far as practicable, are to exercit^e a general superintendence over pupils, as 
well out of achool as within its walls. — Salem, Mass., 1866, p. 26. 
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Papils are required, in all cases, while on or about the school premises, to be kind, and 
gentle, and respectful in their conduct toward one another and toward their teachers.— 5jira- 
euse. N. K, 1867. 

Pupils shall be under the jurisdiction of the teacher, to and from school. — Springfidd^ 
IlL, 1867, p. 63. 

Pupils must observe propriety and deportment in coming to and going from school. — 8i. 
Louis, Mo., 1866. 

Pupils aro expected to observe propriety of deportment, not only in school, but in going 
to and from the same. — Terre HauU^ Ind., 1867, p. 25. 

CORPORAL PUKISHMENT. 

Not inflicted except by the principal teacher. — Albany ^ N. y., 1867. 

Teachers shall avoid corporal punishment in all cases where good order can be preserved 
by milder measures.— Boston, Mass., 18G6, p. 32. 

Corporal punishment shall be resorted to only in cases of persistent misconduct, and after 
the failure of all other reasonable means of reformation. — Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867, p. 21. 

When a teacher thinks it necessary to inflict corporal punishment, he shall prepare a 
statement in writing of the nature of the offence and the severity of the punishment, and 
make a report in writing to the sub-committee at the end of each month. Corporal punish- 
ment shall not be inflicted in any school without the consent and approval of the principal. — 
• Cambridge, Mass., 1866, p. 14. 

Enle the same as in hostoTk.— Chicago, 111., 1866, p. 165. 

8o far as practicable teachers are to govern their pupils by the moral influence of kindness, 
and by appeals to the nobler principles ot their nature. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867, p. 141. 

While the board are of the opinion that corporal punishment cannot be entirely dispensed^ 
with, they are decided in the conviction that it should be resorted to only in cases of flagrant 
disobedience, nor then until all other means are exhausted — a common rod or whip the only 
iuntmin^Tki.-^Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, p. 119. 

Teachers are not to employ coi-poral punishment where milder measures will succeed; 
never to engage in violent controversy on discipline with any pupil in presence of the bchool, 
and in tho more difficult cases of discipline they may apply to the superintendent for advice 
and direction. A record of every rase is to be kept, with tho time and cause thereof, to be 
reported to the superintendent at the end of the term. — Detroit, Mich., 1866, p. 30. 

Teachers are to punish as sparingly as may be consistent with socuring obedience. — Du- 
huaue, Iowa, 1867, p. 58. 

Rule as in Boston. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1667, p. 70. 

Teachers must avoid severe corporal punishment where good order and obedience can be 
secured by milder measures. A recoid of the punishment, and the reason, must be given to 
the superintendent.— Flirt IVayne, lad., 1866, p. 5. 

Teachers shall avoid corporal punishment, when good order can be preserved by milder 
means. — Fonddu Lac, IVis., 1867, ;i. 34. 

Corporal punishment shall only be resorted to when other means fail. — Lowell, Mass., 
1867. p. 20. 

To be avoided if possible ; and when inflicted the nature of the offence must be explained 
to the scholar.— Lo«i«vt^e, Ky., 1867, p. 86. 

Used only in .cases of extreme necessity. — Madison, Wis., 1867, p. 21. 

It shall be the duty of teachers to govern by moral suasion, and discourage all infliction 
of corporal punishment, resorting to it only in extreme cases. — Milwaukee, IVis., 1867,;?. 74. 

Teachers must keep a record of each case of corporal punishment, giving the name of 
every scholar so punished, the nature and extent of the offence, and the punishment inflicted 
therefor, to be preserved for the inspection of the committee. — Manchester, N. U., \8&7,p. 14. 

Corporal punishment shall be administered only in extreme cases, and when all other means 
have failed ; and a record of every case is to be submitted to the board at the end of the 
term.— Awo Haven, Ct., -1865, p. 9. 

In maintaining good order and obedience, when other means fail, teachers may inflict 
corporal punishment. — Newport, R. /., 1865, p. 2. 

Inflicted with great deliberation. — Newburyport, Mass., 1866. 

Corporal punishment may be inflicted for wilful neglect or insubordination, by the prin- 
cipal only.— >'«i«ir*, N.J., 1867. 

To be avoided when good order can be mwntained by milder measures.— iVoricu:A, Ct., 
1867. 

Hot to be used in any girls' schools.— iVeto York, 1867. 

Bule same as in Boston. — Oswego, N. Y., 1863, ;;. 96. 

Kale as in Boston, except that corporal punishment is defined to be all infliction of bodily 
pain.--Frondence, H. /., 1863, p. 40. 
The rule is the same as in Boston.— I2tt^^n<2. Vt, 1867, p. 21. 

Aa a final resort, the use of the rod is one way in which good order may be preserved.— 
Spnugjieid, lU., 1^67, p. 62. 
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Aa a general rnle, corporal ponishment shonld be resorted to only after milder meararM 
have been fairly tried withoat snccess. Teachers are to return in their monthly reports the 
names of pupils who haye received corporal punishment, and their offences.— Springfidd, 
Mass., 1867, ». 19. 

Those teachers who are most successful in controlling pupils without corporal pux^hment, 
other qualifications being equal, shall be awarded by the board a higher degree of appre- 
ciation, and retain the preference in promotions and appointments. — St. LoiHs, Mo.^ 1866. 

Corporal punishment shall be avoided, except in extreme cases, and all cases recorded.— 
Salem, Mass., 1866, p. 23. 

Teachers must preserve good order, without corporal punishment. — Spracuse, N. K, 1867. 

If punishment must be eSministered, let it be done deliberately, seriously, and effectively, 
but at the same time prudently. — Terre Haute, Ind., 1867, p. 28. 

Teachers are to maintain a kind and faithful discipline, avoiding harsh punishments and 
provoking and improper language. — Worcester, Mass., 1867, p. iS, 

CALLS. 

Pupils must not, during school hours, answer calls of any person at the door except of 
parents or guardians, or in other cases deemed by the teacher oi urgent importance. — Spring- 
field, Mass., 1867, p. 10. 

Pupils may not answer any calls at the door, except of parents and guardians. — WoruS' 
ter, Mass., 1867, p. 17. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

No pupil affected with an infectious or contagious disease, or directly exposed to tbe same, 
shall be allowed to attend any public school. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, p. 1J9. 

No pupil affected with any contagious disease shall be allowed to remain in any public 
BchooL— Detroit, Mich,, 1866, p. 26. 

No pupil affected with, or coming from a family where a contagious disease prevails, shall 
be allowed to remain in any public school. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p. 74. 

In case of the refusal or neglect of parents to withdraw children who may be liable to com- 
municate contagious disease, the prmcipal may suspend them temporarily. — New Haven, 
Conn., 1865, p. iO. 

A pupil may be suspended so long as is necessary who would endanger the health of 
others.— 5a/em, Mass., 1866, p. 24. 

DAMAGE TO SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Any pupil who cuts or otherwise injures a public school-house, fences, trees, or outbuild- 
ing, or writes any profane or obscene language, or makes any obscene picture or characters 
of any kind on any public school premises, shall be liable to suspension, expulsion, or other 
punishment. The teacher shall immediately notify the parent or guardian and the superin- 
tendent.— CAica^o, ///., 1866, p. 175. 

Scholars shall pay in full for all damage ; if not paid, the secretary of the board shall pro- 
ceed according to law. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, p. oo. 

Cutting, deiacing, or injuring school property is an offence against good morals.— Loiim- 
viUe, Ky., Ih67, p. 75. 

In default of full payment for all damage to school property a pupil may be suspended, to 
be readmitted only by permission of the board. — Niles, Mich,, 1865, p. 31. 

If any pupil wilfully or carelessly destroys or injures books or property of the schools, the 
parent or guardian shall be called upon to pay within two weeks, and if it is not done the 
aelinquent pupil may be dismissed by the supervisory committee.— ^eto Orleans, La., 1867, 
p. 23. 

The secretary shall direct prosecution for any injuries done to school property, either by 
pupils or others.— Oiftce^o, A^. Y., 1862, p. 94. 

Every person who accidentally or otherwise injures school property, whether fences, gates, 
trees, or shrubs, or any building or part thereof, shall be liable to pay in full for lul the 
damap^e done. —Providence, R. I., 1863, p. 38. 

Pupils are required to pay all damages to buildings or furniture, and may be suspended in 
case of refusal.— 5yractt«e, N. Y., 1867. 

DEADLY WEAPONS. 

Any pupil of the common schools bearing arms during school hours shall be at once ex 
polled from the school.-^ Cincinnati, Ohio, 1866, p. 146. 

Carrying deadly weapons subjects the student to a forfeiture of the weapons, and is a 
flagrant offence against good morals. — Louisville, Ky., 1867, p, 75. 

Any scholar carrying Sre-arms or other deadly «reapons shall be suspended and reported 
to the homd.'^Spnngficld, III., p. 63. 
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DETENTION OUT OP SCHOOL HOURS. 

PapllB detained at recess maj go oat after it. — Chicago, lU., 1866, p. 168. 

Any pupil may be detained twenty minutes to make up a deficient lesson, or for disci- 
pline.— //ttW/ord, Conn,t 1866. 

A pupil may be detained except at noon, but not more than two hours at one time.— Loui5- 
xille, Ky.. 1807, p. 89. 

Pupils who have neglected their lessons, or disobeyed, may be detained after school to 
study or recite their lessons, or as a punishment. — Milwaukee, fits,, 1867, p, 78. 

Pupils deficient in their lessons, disorderly, or tardy, (unless excused,) may be detained, 
not to exceed ono hour, after the dismission in the afternoon. No such detention can take 
place at noon, or at any recess. — Newark, N, J., 1H64. 

Teachers may detain pupils half an hour at noon and an hour at the close of the afternoon 
session for discipline, or to make up neglected lessons. — New Haven, Conn.^ 1865, p. 9. 

Pupils who have been absent, or who from any cause have failed to prepare their lessons 
satisractorily, may be required to recite them after school. — St. Louis, Mo., 1866. 

Teachers are authorized to detain pupils beyond regular school hours for discipline, or 
additional ljQ8tructiou.—5a/em, Mass*, 1866, p. 23. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The secretary shall provide the diplomas awarded to suceessful candidates in the high 
l^chool. — Boston, Mass., 18G6, p, 26. 

Scholars who successfully complete the English or classical course in the high school, and 
have a good moral character, shall be entitled to a diploma. — Cambridge^ Mass., 1866, p. 25. 

Every scholar who completes with credit the prescribed course in the high school, and has 
sustained a good moral character, shall have a diploma from the'board.^-Lotoe//, Mass., 1867. 

Diplomas are conferred upon students who complete either of the prescribed courses of 
study in the high school. ~iVti«5, Mich., 1865, p. 24. 

Pupils who satisfactorilv complete the prescribed English or classical course shall be en- 
titled to a diploma. — Newburyport, Mass., 1866, p. 14. 

Pupils receive diplomas in the high school. — Springfield, Mass., 1867, 

Diplomaa are given in the high school. — Salem, Mass., 1866, p. 18. 

DISMISSION BEFORE THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 

* Any pupil wishing to be dismissed before the close of the session must assign a satisfactory 
reason therefor, and obtain the consent of the teacher. — Boston, Mass., I860, p. 39. 

Pupils in the younger classes in summer may be dismissed during school hours, not 
less than an hour nor more than an hour and a half, each day ; and in the winter not less 
than half an hour nor more than an hour. Pupils over nine years of age are dismissed only 
at the discretion of the teacher. Pupils of any classes in the primary divisions mav be dis- 
missed at the request of parents, after the forenoon and afternoon recesses, provided the dis- 
mission does not interfere with any school exercise. — Chicago, III., 1866, p. 179. 
^ The card and primer classes and in the first reader whose average age is less than 
eight years may be dismissed at recess morning and afternoon, provided no pupil shall be 
dismissed against the wishes of his parents. In the higher classes, requests from parents 
for the dismission of children are to be discouraged as much as possible, and none are to be 
dismissed before the close of the school without such request.— C7epe/an</, O., 1866, p. 118. 

No pupil can leave school before the regular hour of closing without the permission of the 
teacher.— CWum^j, O., 1848, p. 16. 

No cause but sickness, or something of which the teacher shall judg^ the necessity, shall 
be sufficient to allow a pupil to be excused. — Springfield, III., 1867, p. 64. 

Pupils are not to leave school before its close for any cause except sickness, or some press- 
ing emergency. — Newport, R, /., 1866, p. 7. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Teachers are enjoined to goTemby persuasion and gentle measures as far as possible. — Al- 
hany, N. K, 1867. 

All teachers should lUm at such discipline in the schools as would be exercised by a kind 
and judiciooB parenfin his family. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p. 32. 

It is enjoined on instructors to exercise vigilant, prudent, and firm discipline, and to govern 
by persuasion and gentle measures as far as possible. — Cambridge, Mass., 1866, p. 14. 

Reproof of wrong-doing in private, if possible; restraint or chastisement are proper. — Co- 
lumlms, OkiB, 1848. f r r r 

Teachers shall, as far as practicable, govern pupils by the moral influence of kindness 
and by appeals to the nobler principles of their nature. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867. 

The discipline must be firm, vigilant, and prudent.— Dufru^Ke, Iowa, 1867. 

Teachers must not resort to confinement in a closet or wardrobe, or any cruel or unusual 
punishment, aa a mode of discipline.— Lottwvt//e, Ky., 1867, p. 86. ^ . 
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Teachers sball exercise vigilance and care over the general conduct of scholars and ea- 
coarage them in correct manners, habits, and principles. — MUtoaukee, Wis,, 1867, p. 74. 

Firm, prudent, and vigilant discipline, using corporal punishment as sparingly as maj be 
consistent with good order, governing by mild measures, if possible. — Manchester^ N. H., 

1866, V, 14. 

Such discipline as a kind and judicious parent would exercise, avoiding corporal punish- 
ment where order can be maintained without it. — New Orleans, La., 1H67, p, 19. 

Private admonitions, appeals to conscience, public reproof, monthly reports, suspension 
and detention at recess and for a reasonable time afler scoool, and, as a final resort, the use 
of the rod, may bo employed to secure good order. —Springfield, JIL, 1867, p, 62. 

All teachers are required to maintain strict order and discipline in schools and class-rooms 
at all times. They may employ any means which are proper, and which they deem necessary 
to maintain order; but all will be held to a strict accountability as to the manner in which 
they use the authority thus given. — St. Louis, Mo., 1866. 

Teacherj are expected to exercise prudence, firmness, mildness, and unifonnity in adminis- 
tering discipline. — Terre Haute, Jnd., 1867, ;?. 23. 

Mild and conciliatory discipline is enjoined, and the avoiding of corporal punishment, as 
%r as may be, with a due regard to the necessity of obedience. — Washington, D. C, 1867, 
p. 104. 

DRAWING. 

In the course of instruction the following cities include drawing, linear and perspective 
Albany, N. Y., 1867; Boston, Mass., I^^7; Cambridge, Mass., 1866; Chicago, III., 1866 
Cincinnati, O., 18(37; Cleveland, a, 1866; Indianapolis, Ind., 1867; Madison, Wis., 1867 
New York, N. Y., 18(>7; Niles, Mich , 1865; Norwich, Conn., 1867; Oswego, N. Y., IH62 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1867; Portland, Me., 18()7 ; Providence, K.I., 1H63; Saleui, Mass., 1866 
Springfield, 111., 1867; St. Louis, Mo., 1867; Syracuse, N. Y., 1867; Troy, N.Y., 1866. 

DISTURBANCE OF SCHOOL BY PARENTS. 

Parents are requested not to embarrass teachers by stating grievances at the Bchool-Toooi, 
or in the presence of pupils. — Columbus, Ohio, 1848. 

No parent or guardian will be sufifered to make complaint in presence of the school. — Fort 
frayne, Ind., 1866. 

It' a teacher is interfered with or reproved by parents or guardians, in the school-house or 
elsewhere, in the presence of his or her pupils, the children of such parents or guardians 
may be expelled. — New Orleans, La., 18<>7. 

Any person convicted of wilfully interrupting or disturbing any public or private school, 
either witbiu or without the place where such school is held, shall be imprisoued not exceed- 
ing one year, or fined not exceeding five hundred dollars. — Law of Rhode Island, 

EXAMINATION OP TEACUERS. 

Conducted by the special committee, and none but the members of the board and superin- 
tendent to be present. — Albany, N. Y., 1867. 

The committee for examining a candidate for the mastership of a grammar school consists 
of the distiict committee and of the two wards numerically nearest. They examine all 
written evidence presented, have personal interviews with applicants, and caret uUy examine 
the candidates at u meeting for the purpose ; report at a meeting of the board, designating 
two or three of the candidates whose examination was most satisfactory, and the board then 
proceed to ballot. The committees on the Euglish high, the Latin, and the girls' high and 
normal schools constitute the committee of examination for those schools. ^-iioston, Mass., 
16m, p. 24. 

The committee and superintendent examine teachers and keep a record of qualifications 
for praetieal teaching as well as of scholarship. — D/Xroit, Midi., i6/6\i, p. 7. 

Ko person shall bo appointed a principal or a-ssistaut in any public school without a pre- 
vious exaininution by the committee on teachers, with the city superintendent. — Neteark. 
N.J.,im\. 

Two examinations annually and four classes of certificates eiven.-^Philadelphia, Pa., 

1867, p. ;ii6. 

Commiticc exanuue, make appointments on trial, subject to approval of the general com- 
mittee, examine the list of teachers employed and report names ot those who ought to be re- 
elected, give notice of a mouth to unsuccessful teachers that. they will not be uuminated for 
re-election. — Providence, R, /., 186:i, pp. 27,28. • 

^ The supeiiutendent is ez officio chttirmau of the. committee on the examination of teachers. 
No teacher shall be promoted trom one school to another of higher grade without the appro- 
bation of the examining committee within one year. — Worcester^ Mass*, 1867. 
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ELECTION OF TEACHERS. 

Elected annaally by seven ballots or more ; holding office for a year unless removed. — 
Albany, N.Y.,1SG7. 

A teacher, except a master, mnst have three months* trial before he can be elected.— Boi- 
ton. Moss., 1866. 

Teachers are elected on the Friday sncceedintr the close of the snmmer term. — Cambridge, 
Mass., 1865, p, 12. 

Elected annually in July by the board.— C/e©«/ffnrf, Ohio, T866, p, 114. 

Elected in July or the first week in August. — Lowell, Mass., 1867, p. 15. 

Elected annually in January for a year. — LouisvUU, Ky., 1867. 

Elected annually in February or March,— Manchester, N, H., 1865, p. 6. 

Elected by ballot before the first of September &nnneMj,—Newburyport,Mass.t1B66,p, 14. 

Elected by the board for one year. — N.moieh, Conn., 1867. 

Teachers may bo appointed by the superintendent and trustees for a term or for the school 
year.— Terre HauU, Ind., 1867, p. 23. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Evening or night sclvpols in elementaiy branches for pupils over fifteen vears of age, and 
in several cities, under special conditions to be determined by the school board, for pupils 
nnder fifteen, are provided as a part of the system of public instruction in Chicago, Brook- 
Itn, Lowell, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Providence, Salem, San Francisco, and St. 

They may be kept, commencing at half-past seven and closing at nine ; no pupil under 
fifteen years of age to attend. — Lotedl, Mass., J 867, p. 32. 

Evening schools are provided for m such places as the board may designate, commencing 
on the firiit Monday in October and continuing eighteen weeks. The scoools are to com- 
mence their sessious at seven o'clock and close at half-past nine, the doors being opened 
at twenty minutes before seven. None are to be admitted except those who cannot attend 
day schools, nor without bein? accompanied by some responsible person, or presenting a 
certificate attesting identity and respectability. Males not less than fourteen, and females 
not less than twelve. No corporal punishment to be inflicted. — New York, N. Y., 1867. 

They may be opened and continued four months frpm the middle of October, beginning at 
seven and closing at nine o'clock.— ^Vashington, D. C, 1867. 

EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

An evening high school is established, commencing on the first Monday in October and 
continuing twenty-four weeks. In this school are taught grammar, reading, declamation, 
penmanship, arithmetic, book-keeping, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, history, and political science. — New York, N, F., 1867. 

ENOUSH HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The following are the studies in several English high schools, or courses in the English 
department : 

Ancient Geography, Worcester's General History, Sherwin's Algebra, French, Drawing. 
Geometry, Book-keeping, Rhetoric, Constitution of the ynited States, Trigonometry, Sur- 
veying, Navigation, Mensuration, Astronomy, Paloy's Evidence of Christianity, Natural 
Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural Theology, English Literature, 
Spanish Language, Physical Geography, Logic, Geology, Chemistry, Mechanics, Engineer- 
ing. English Composition and Declamation. — Boston, Mass., ISOij. 

Book-keeping, Algebra, Latin, English History, Natural Philosophy, Geometry, Chemistry, 
English Classics, Drawing, French, Rhetoric, Political History of the United States, Ancient 
History, Astronomy, and Modern History.— Cawi^rirf^c, Mass., 18G5, p. 26. 

Algebra, Zoology, History, Geometry, Botany, English Grammar, Natural Philosophy, 
Arithmetic, Physical Geography, Rhetoric, Chemistry, Physiology, Astronomy.— C/«w/ttn</, 
Ohio, 1806, p. 2(). 

A three years' course, embracing Arithmetic, Algebra, Grammar, Physical Geography, 
General History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geometry, Astronomy, and Rhetoric. — 
Loire//, Mass., 18C7, p 31. 

Higher Algebra, Physical Geography, Higher Arithmetic, History, (Outlines, ) Physiology 
and livgicnc, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, Constitution of the United States, 
Mental rhilosophv, Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Ancient History, and Moral Philosophy. — 
Madison, tTis., Ib67, p. 18. • 

Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, Navigation, 
Engli.%li Language and Literature, Declamation, Spelling, Defining, and Composition. — New 
Hattn, Conn., Ib65. 

A three years' course : Geometry, History of English Literature, Frendii^ Declamation, 
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CompOBition, Drawing, Vocal Mnsic, Natural Philosophy, Constitntion of the United States, 
Bhetoric, Chemistry, Mechanical Drawinf», Astronomy, Trigonometry, Intellectual Philoso- 
phy, Sarveyingr, Book-keopin(^. In the ^rls* department is nearly the same, but with Latin, 
Alfi^ebra, Physiology, General History, Botany, Trench on the Study of Words, Reading, 
Spelling, and Composition, through the course. — Providenee,' R. /., 1863. 

EXCLUSION. 

For violent or pointed opposition to authority, a principal may exclude a pnpil for the 
time being ; must then inform the parent and ask advice of the district committee. — BoatoH, 
Mass., 1866, p. 33. 

For violent or obstinate opposition to Authority, the instructor may exclude from school a 
pupil for the time being ; if he shows proof of amendment, he may be restored. — Manchester, 
N, /f., 1865, p. 15. 

A teacher may exclude a pupil for violent or pointed opposition to authority, for the time 
hting.— iyorcester, Mass,, 1867, p, 13. 

EXl»ULSION. 

A pupil may be expelled for certain bad conduct, and notice must be sent by the principal 
to the superintendent, who notifies the other principals. — Brooklyn, N, Y., 1807, p. 22. 

A pupil may be expelled, with the approval of tne board, for certain offences. — Chicago, 
III., 18(36, p, 175. 

For open disobedience, a pupil may be expelled at once. — Cleveland, Ohio, 18C6, p. 118. 

A pupil bearing fire-arms during school hours may at once be expelled from the school.— 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 18(57, p. 146. 

If a pupil's conduct is found injurious to associates, the principal, with the advice of the 
trustees, may expel him. — Louisville, Ky., 1867, p. 89.* 

When a pupil's example is injurious, and he shows a determined neglect of good order, and 
his rei'ormation is hopeless, the board may expel him. — Lowell, Mass., 1807, p.2\. 

When a scholar's example is bad, and his reformation seems hopeless, the principal shall 
notify the committee on schools, who may expel him. — New Haven, Conn., 1&65, p. \l. 

After expulsion, a scholar shall not be admitted to any other school without the consent of 
the gOLerai committee. — Providence, RlL, 1863, p. 29. 

Pupils who are absent from any examination of the school without satisfactory reason, 
shall not return to any school without permission of the enperinteq^ent.— i^ocAcsXer, N. Y., 
1867, p. 96, 

ExniBinoKS. 

There are annual exhibitions of the several grammar schools, and of the English and Latin 
high schools, at which medals and diplomas are conferred. — Boston, Mass,, 1806, p, 40. 

There shall be no public exhibitions or concerts by the pupils of schools without permis- 
sion of the board, except the public reception immediately pnor to the several vacations, by 
consent of the local committee.— firooA/yn, iV. K, J 867, p. 22. 

No school shall hold any exhibition during the school term, except the regular monthly 
exhibitions, and those only in the public school buildings. — Louisville, Ky., 1H07, p. 87. 

No exhibition shall be allowed except for the promotion of proper school purposes. — New- 
burypoft, Mass., 1866, p. 10. 

Teachers and pupils of the high and grammar schools may give two exhibitions in each 
year, in singing, declamation, and dialogues, all preparations for them being made out of 
school hours, and the programme being previously approved by the president and superin- 
tendent. — Newark, N. J., 1864. 

Annual exhibitions or school exercises will be very appropriately held within the week pre- 
ceding the Christmas holidays. — Philadelphia, Penn., 18(>7, p. 340. 

No exhibitions of any kind without permission of the committee. — Springfield, Mass., 
1867, p. 10. 

EXAMINATIONS OF SCHOOLS. 

The district committees examine the grammar schools, and the sub-committees ttie primary 
schools, quarterly, and report to the board. The committees of the Latin school, the English 
high school, and of tile girls' high and normal school, and each district committee, must make 
a thorough examination of their schools during the month of July, and report at the quar- 
terly meeting of the board in September. — Boston, Mass., 18(36, p. 21. 

There is a general public examination, under the charge of the board, in the last week of 
the spring term of each year, and at such other times as the board may direct. — Detroit, 
Mich., l&(k), p. 27. 

There are annual public examinations of all the sbhools by the board, and special exam- 
inations whenever tne superintendent deems it expedient. — Indianapolis, Ind,, 1867, p. 73* 
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There is a public examination of all the schools in Jane, by the hoaxd,— Louisville, Ky., 
1867, p. 87. 

Every school is publicly examined at the end of the second and fourth terms, that of the 
grammar and high schools occupying one day, conducted by sub-committees, and coufined 
to a general review of the studies pursued. — LcwtU, Mass,, 1867, p, 24. 

There are quarterly examinations of the primary and intermediate schools on the afternoon 
of the last Thursday in each term ; of the grammar schools on the forenoon of the last Friday, 
and of the high school on the afternoon of the last Wednesday in each term. — Providemce^ 
R. r.— 1863, p.m. 

There is a public examination of the schools at the close of each school year, and an exam- 
ination of the classes of the high school whenever they complete a study.— 5Drin^e/<^, IlL^ 
18G7,/».66. 

EXCUSES. 

Teachers may require written excuses from parents or guardians of pupils who are absent 
or tardy.— ^CAtea^o, ///., 1866, p. 176. 

The only excuse to be accepted by a teacher shall be for sickness or some urgent cause.— 
dwtland, Ohio, 1866, v. 118. 

No mere statement tnat the parent or guardian has kept the pupil at home shall be ac- 
cepted by the teacher as an excuse for absence. The teacner may require a writteu excuse, 
and send the delinquent immediately for such excuse, except when the weather would cause 
exposure to heaXth.— Detroit, Mich., 1866, p. 24. 

A written excuse from the parent is reqmred for absence of a •pnpil.—Louismlle, Ky.,lQG7, 
p,e9. 

Every absentee returning must bring a written excuse from parent or guardian. — Madison^ 
Wis., 1867, p. 23. 

Ko excuse or request, save in case of sickness or of some sudden necessity, may be enter- 
tained by a teacher, unless made by a parent or guardian. — Norwich, Conn,, 1807. 

FESTIVALS. 

In the afternoon of the day of the annual exhibitions of the grammar schools the annual 
school festival shall bo held.— jBostoN, Mass., J 866, p. 40. 

FUEL. 

A committee report to the board the fuel requited, and purchase and distribute it; and the 
superintendent of buildings reports annually the amount consumed in each house. — Ctacin- 
nati, Ohio, 1867, p. 128. 

The messenger purchases and attends to the storing, cutting, distributing, and consump- 
tion of fuel.— De^rot^ AficA., 1866. 

Teachers must give special attention to economy in the use of fuel, and take measures to 
prevent the janitors from wasting coal. — Norwich, Conn., 1867. 

The superintendent purchases all necessary fuel by authority of the executive committee. — 
Providence, R. /., 1863, p. 37. 

FIRES. 

During the season of fires the principal shall examine, or cause to be examined, all parts of 
the building, including the cellars and unoccupied rooms, at least once during each session. — 
Albany, N. Y., 1867. 

It is expected that the teachers, and particularly the principals, will give special attention 
during the season of fires, to economy in the use of fuel, and take every precaution to save 
the buildings from exposure to fire. — Detroit, Mich., 1866, p, 30. 

It is expected that the principals will superintend the making of the fires in the cold sea^ 
sou.-:- Indianapolis, lud., 1867, p. 72. 

To be built by the janitor, so as to have the rooms warm thirty minutes before the opening 
of schooL—Syracuse, iV. Y., 1867. 

GROUNDS. 

The masters shall prescribe rules for the use of the yards, and are responsible for any want 
of cleanlio«Bs.— C/iuMr^o, HI., 1866, p. 167. 

The committee on buildings examine and report on the condition of the gprounds in Juno, 
every year. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867, p. J 27. 

Teachers are responsiblo for want of cleanliness about the houses. — Oswego, N, Y., 1862, 
j». 94. 

Teachers must see to the safety of fences, trees, shrubbery, and other school property. — 
RochesUr, N. K, 1867, p. 89. 

The bailiff has a general charge to protect the real estate from trespass or injury. The 
principals have supervision of the grounds, buildings, and appurtenances. — St, Louis, Mo.^ 
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GOVERNMEirr. 

The general government of the schools is committed to the principals. The assistants shall 
respect them and obey them in all matters relating to the government, instmction, and man- 
agement of the schools. — Baltimore^ Md.^ 1867. 

The objects of government are, first, to secure regularity, pnnctaality, and qniet and good 
order ; second, diligence in study and the formation of proper habits ; third, to accustom 
pupils to a prompt and cheerful obedience to law. — Columbus ^ Ohioy 1848. 

The principal teacher of the upper department of each school shall be deemed the head of 
the school for all purposes of discipline, classification, and regulation of studies. — DetroU, 
Mich,, 1866, p, 3'2. 

Good government is the development of an indwelliti|^ nrinciple, not the result of outward 
restraint ; and that system of school government is desirable in which good conduct results 
from a well-regulated conscience. — NiUs, Mich,, 1865, p, 26. 

Success in governing a school wisely and well is of paramount importance, and ranks 
above long years of experience and high attainments. — Tern Haute, Ina,, 1867, p, 28. 

The objects of government in school are, first, to secure order and correct behavior ; second, 
punctuality and regularity ; third, to aid in forming good habits in regard to prompt ok«di- 
ence to proper authority; fourth, to cultivate the heart and manners. — Terre /lisKte, imd,, 
1867,;j. 28. ^ 

6YMKASTICS. • 

There are some gymnastic exercises every half day in each school. — BoMton, Mass., 1866, 
j». 36. 

Teachers in each room of the intermediate and district schools shall give a lesson in gym- 
nastics or calisthenics at every session, of not less than five nor more than ten minutes.** 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867, ;;. 150. 

There are regular exercises in gymnastics. — Chicago, III,, 1866. 

In severe cold weather the children may be employed, while the room is being ventilated, 
in marching, gymnastics, or other physical exercises. Five minutes in each session shall 
be devoted to gymnastics in all the schools. — Lowell, Mass., 1867, p, 19. 

Gymnastics shall form a part of the exercises -of every session. — Manchester, N. H,, 1867. 
p. 21. 

Gymnastics shall be regularly taught and practiced in all the Bchoo\s.^Springfidd, Mass., 
1867.;!. 22. 

General exercises in gymnastics are conducted by a graduate of Dr. Lewis's schooL — St, 
Louis, Mo., 1866. 

GIFTS TO OR FROM PUPILS. 

t 

No teacher shall permit collections of money from pupils for presentations, g^As, or for 
any other purpose, without the consent of the school committee.— BrooA/jfa, N. Y., 1867, 
p. 25. 

No teacher shall award any medals or prizes without special authority firom tho board.^ 
Chicago, III., Hm, p, 171. 

No teacher may receive any present or gift from any of his classes, nor shall any contri- 
bution be permitted for that purpose. — Providence, R. /., 1863, p, 35. 

Teachers shall n«t award medals or other prizes to their pupils.--/^M//aii(f, Vt,, 1867, p, 21. 

No teacher shall accept a present from pupils iu the public schools.— 5;irin£/ieM, llL,l6la7, 
p. ()2. 

Teachers shall not receive presents of money or other valuables from pupils. — St, L&uis, 
Mo,, 1866. 

Teachers shall not present any premiums or gifts to any scholar at the public distribu- 
tions.— /fasAin^toii, D, C, 1867, p, 106. 

GRADES. 

Primary and grammar schools, with an English high school, Latin high school, and girls* 
high and normal school ; also between the primary and grammar sdiools special schools.— 
Boston, Mass., 1866. « 

Primary schools with six grades, numbered one, two, &c., grammar schools with tax 
gp-adcs also, and supplementary schools. — Brooklyn, N. Y , 1867. 

Ten grades, numbered first, second, &c., up to the high school, with an English and clas- 
sical depaniiiont, and a normal department. — Chicago, HI., 1866. 

Primary, secondary, grammar, intermediate, and high.— Dubuque, Fowa, 1867, j». 55. 

Prm*u-y, intermediate, grammar, and high schools. — Fond du Lac, Wis., 18o7. 

Ten grades in tlie primary, three in the intermediate, and three in the graoimar depart* 
monts; also a female high school. — LouisviUe, Ky,, 1867. 
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The schools are, '*unffraded| partially firraded/ primaTT, middle, intermediate, grammar, 
and high schools. ^'—itfaiicAe^er, N. //., 1865. 

Intermediate with a two years* course, and grammar schools with a two years* coarse ; a 
high school with an English and classical department and a three years' course. — NiUs, 
Mich., 1865. 

Primary schools, fivo grades; intermediate schools, €ve grades; grammar schools, eight 
grades and four years ; and a hoys' and a gvjrls' department in the high school. — Providence, 
H, /., 1863. 

Primary, grammar, and high schools, the latter having three co-ordinate departments, viz : 
English for males and for females, and a classical department.— Soiem, Mass., 1806, p. 17. 

GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 

There are separate intermediate and grammar schools for giT\s,-'Washington, D, C, 1867. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, WHAT BRANCHES. 

Spelling, Etymology, Reading, Writing, Composition, Grammar, Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, Arithmetic, Algehra, Mensuration, Music. — Baltimore, Md., isij7, , 

Spelling, Writing, Reading, Drawing, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Geography, Gram- 
mar, Map Drawing, Composition, Declamation, History of the United States, Book-keeping 
by single entry, Worcester's History, Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography, and Physio- 
lof^'— Boston, Mass., 1866. 

Reading, Spelling, Ruleb of Spelling, Abbreviations, Punctuation, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Arithmetic^ Geography, Grammar, History of the United States, Composition, Algebra, As- 
tronomy, Rookkeeping, Physiology. — Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 

Reading, Spelling, Geography, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Object Lessons, Gram- 
mar, History of the United States, Physiology and Hygiene, Declamation, Penmanship, 
Drawing l^laps and Sketches, Music, Physical Culture, Moral Instruction.— C/er«/an</, Ohio, 
1866. 

Reading, Mental and Written Arithmetic. Grammar and Analysis, Geography, Elementary 
Algebra, History of the United States. — Madison, Wis., 1867. 

In addition to the studies of the primary schools. Penmanship, Drawing, Vocal Music, 
Grammar, History, Natural Philosophy, Composition, and Declamation.— iVetraiip, N.J., 
1664. 

Reading. Spelling, Defining, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Sing- 
ing, Physical Exercises, and Map Drawing. — Newport, R. I., 1866. 

The grammar schools are for such children betweeti six and sixteen years of age as reside 
in the local districts. There are four departments, and studies from those of primaiy schools 
to Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History of the United States, Elocution, and Compo- 
sition. — New Orleans, La., 1867. 

Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, Gramniar, Geogra- 
phy, History, Elements of Algebra.— Terrs HauU, Ind., J 867. 

GERRIAN SCHOOLS. 

The German language is taught in the district schools. — Chicago, lit., 1866. 

Departments in most of the schools are formed for teaching the Germyi language. — Ct»- 
einnati, Ohio, 1867. 

Provision is made for teaching the German language in several of the schools ; limited to 
six schools.— Loiii5rt//«, Ky., 1867. 

German may be taught in the primary schools only by way of interpretation ; but no 
teacher shall be employed who is not fully competent to give instruction in English. — New- 
ark, X.J., 1861. 

A department in German is had under a special teacher in the ward grammar schools. — 
Terrc HasUe, lad., 1867, p. 13. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

There aw three courses; first, the complete course of English study; second, the.shorter 
course ; and third, the classical course. — Cambridge, Mass., 1865. 

Candidates must be twelve years of age, and the term-of attendance in the classical or 
Englitih department four years. — Detroit, Mich., 1866. 

Candidate for admission must he twelve years of age, of good moral character, and pass a 
satisfactory examination in Reading, Orthography, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, and the History of the United States. — Hartford, Conn , 1866. 

Candidates undergo a strict examination in the grammar schoo' studies for admission, and 
any one completing the four years' course in ail respects satisfai^cory receives a diploma. — 
Mamcketter, N. H., 1867. 
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There are the Brown Hig^h school, with an English and classical dopartmeot, and the Fe- 
male High school, each of which has a course of four years. — Newburyporit Mass., 1866. 

In addition *o the studies prescribed for the Grammar schools the elements of Chemistry, 
Physiology, Astronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping, Geometij, Moral Philosophy, Drawing, 
and other branches of useful knowledge, including Latin, Greek, German, and French lan- 
guages and higher Mathematics, are studied. — Netearkj N. J., 18164. 

For admission to the girls' highachool candidates are examined in Punctuation, Ortho^pia* 
phy. Definitions, Grammar, Parsing, History, and Constitution of the United States, Anth- 
metic and Mensuration. The course is not less than three years. There is no limitation 
with regard to age. The central high school for boys has a course of four years, and confers 
the degree of A.M. upon its successful graduates. — Philadelphia, Penii., 1867. 

Both sexes taught in the higher Mathematics, Natural History, General History, Lan- 
guages, and Philosophy. There are three departments : English for males and for iemales, 
and classical. — Salem, Mass., 1866. 

A course of four years, the branches taught being the higher Mathematics, History, Natu- 
ral Sciences, Languages, (Latin, German, and French.) English Literature, Moral Science, 
Astronomy, and Political Economy. — Terre HauUf Ind,, 1867, p. 19. 

HOLIDATS. 

Christmas, New Tear's, the 22d of February Good Friday, May Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Artillery Election, and the Fourth of July.— Bos<om, Mass., 1866. 

New Year's Day, the Twenty-second of February, Fast Day and the two following days, 
Anniversary Week in May, the Seventeenth of June, the Fourth of July and the Fifth, 
Thanksgiving Week and Christmas Day ; and the high school has the days of public ex- 
hibition at Harvard College. — Cambridge, Mass,, 1865. 

The Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and the following Friday, and the Twenty-second of 
February.— CAicMTo, lU., 1866. 

Christmas Week to New Year's Day inclusive, the Twenty-second of February, and all 
Fast and Thanksgiving days. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867. 

National and State Fast and Thanksgiving Days and Christmas Week. — Dubuque, Jotca, 
1867, p, 55. 

All Thanksgiving and Fast Days appointed by the State or General government and tho 
Fourth of 3M\y.— Madison, Wis., 1867. 

All the National and State Holidays. — iVeto Orleans, La,, 1867. 

The Twenty-second of February, Good Friday, the J^ourth of July, and National and 
State Fast and Thanksgiving DiBky^,^ Philadelphia, Pa., 1867. 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, and the days between Christmas and New Year's, 
public Fasts, and the Fourth of July and Twenty-second of February. — Rochester, N, F., 
1867, p, 96. 

The Twenty-second of February, Good Friday, Easter Monday, tho Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day and the day following. — Washington^ D, C, 1867. 

INSTITUTES. 

Rule nearly the same as that of Indianapolis. Absence is considered the same as absence 
from Bchool^Chicago, JIL, 1866, p, 157. 

Teachers must meet on the first Saturday afternoon of each month for mutual improvement. 
The principal of th^faigh school and the principals of the union schools, with the superin- 
tendent, constitute a committee to prepare a programme of exercises. — Detroit, Mich., 1866, 

All the teachers are to meet on the afternoon of each third Saturday in the month to hold 
an institute for improvement in teaching, under the direction of the board of trustees. The 
superintendent is to report cases of absence, tardiness, or leaving before the close of the 
institute. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p, 71. 

Held under the direction of the superintendent on the first Saturday of each school year, 
and the second Saturday of each month afterwards, beginning at nine a. m. and continuing 
three hours. Members are required to be present, and to perform the duty assigned them, 
having two weeks' previous notice.— Terre Haute, Ind,, 1867, p, 2*2. 

Teachers are required to attend the County Teachers' Association, and contribute their 
share to make them useful. — SpringfieUC, Mass., 1867, p,l7, 

INDIGENT CHILDREN— HOW SUPPLIED WITH BOOKS, ETC. 

The committee on accounts furnish books; the names ^sjne returned to the secretary of the 
board of pupils receiving books, of the books received, and of the parents and guardians 
whoso children are furnished at the expense of the city. — Boston, Mass., 1866. 

Books are supplied from the Mosely and from the Jones and Newbury funds; they are 
simply loaned to pupils. — Chicago, IlL, 1866. 

No pupil shall be excluded from school for want of books. — Indianapolis^ Ind., 1867. 
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Primary industrial schools may be established for poor and destitute children of both 
sexes.— iVetoar/fc, N. J., 1^64. 

Books are loaned to indigent children.— ZVondcA, Conn,, 1867. 

The superintendent purchases and distributes books ; the teachers are to take care of them, 
keep a record of them, and see that they are returned. — Providence, R. /., 1863. 

Books may be obtained of the treasurer, to be returned on leaving the school.-* Washing" 
ton, D. C, 1867. 

Books are furnished at the expense of the city for indiffent children. — WorceHer, Masi,^ 
1867, p. 20. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

All between the primary and high school. — Cincinnati^ Ohio, 1867. 
Two divisions between primary and grammar. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866. 
Between the grammar and high schools, having the 14th, 15th, and 16th classes in the 
course. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1867, p, 45. 
Two years between the primary and grammar.— Fontf du Lac, ffi$„ 1867, p. 44. 
Between the secondary and grammar schools. — Fort Wayne, Jnd., 1866, p. 4. 
Next above primary and below the grammar. — Newport, /?. /., 18(36. 
Two years between primary and grammar. — Rochester, N, K., 1867, p. 97. 

INDEX TO RULES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., none; Boston, Mass., has one; Cambridge, Mass., has one; Chicago, 
TIL, none; Cincinnati, C, has one: Cleveland, C, none; Detroit, Mich., has one; Fort 
Wayne, Ind., none; Indianapolis, Ind.,none; Kingston, N. Y., none; Louisville, Ky., 
none; Lowell, Mass., has one; Manchester, N. H., none; Madison, Wis., none; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., none; New Haven, Conn., has one; New Orleans, La., none; Newbaryport, 
Mass., none; Newport, B. I., none; Niles, Mfch., none; Oswego, N. Y., none; Philatlel- 
pbia, Pa , none; Providence, B. I., has one; Butland, Vt., none; Springfield, Mass., 1867, 
has a table of contents only ; Spring^eld, 111., none; Troy, N. Y.,nas one; Washington, 
I). C, none ; Worcester, Mas., 1867, has one. 

JANITORS— THEIR APPOINTMENT AND DUTIES. 

The building and supply agent contracts with the janitors, and the master of each school 
must see that the work of keeping rooms and premises clean is properly done. — Chicago, 
lU., 1866, p. lea 

The principal shall have power to employ a janitor, acceptable to the trustees, subject to 
the direction of the principtvl in term time, and in the vacations to the superintendent of 
buiidings.— Ctnctffna^t, Ohio, 1867, ». 137. 

Appointed by the committee on scoool-houses ; must keep the buildings in neat and con- 
venient order, and kindle fires seasonably ; but in the union and high schools janitors are 
sobiect to the authority of the principals during term time. — Detroit, Midi,, 1807, p, 19. 

Ihe porters (janitors) are appointed by the committee on school-houses to take good care 
of the buildings and premises. They are to be present during school hours for the purpose 
of receiving and deiivering messages concerning the business of the schools, and do what- 
ever may be required about the school-houses to which they are appointed ; provided, they 
shall perform no service of a merely personal kind for pupils or teacDers. — New Orleans, 
La,, 1867, p, 24. 

LEAVING SCHOOL. 

Scholars shall not remain about the school premises after dismissal. — Cleveland, OAt0, 
1866, j>. 119. 

Pupils shall at once leave the premises after the close of the school. — Manchester, N, H, 
1865, p, 13. 

Scholars shall not assemble about the school building exceeding thirty minutes before 
school, and no scholars must ever remain about the building after the school is dismissed. — 
MUwaukce, Wis,, 1867, p, 78. 

Pupils must return directly to their homes after dismissal. — New Orleans. La., 1867,;>.*23. 

When pupils are dismissed at the close of each session they shall pasb quietly and promptly 
from the school premises to their homes, or to such place as their parents or guardians have 
directed. — New Haven, Conn., 1865, »i U. 

All collections of pupils about the schools or in the street near them, for playing after 
school closes, are strictly prohibited. — Rutland, Vt,, 1867, p, 19, 

Pupils are to quit the neighborhood of the schoolroom in a quiet and orderly manner, imme- 
diately on being dismiQaed.-' Washington, D. C, 1867, p, 109. 
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LIBRARIES- 

A large public library Ib free to all, but not under the control of the school board. — BosUm, 
Mass,, 186H. 

A large public library is under the care of the school board. — CinHnnaH, OAto, 1867. 

A district library must be established according to law. The committee on the libnury 
purchase the books under the direction of the board. — Detroit, Mick,^ 1867. 

There is a public school library, free to teachers and supernumeraries of the schools and 
certain specified classes of persons ; but minors of either sex pay three dollars annually for 
its privileges ; adults, ladies pay four dollars and gentlemen five dollars. — New Orleans, La,, 
1867, |>. 25. 

The library contains over fifteen hundred volumes, accessible to scholars, in a room at the 
high Bchool— Rutland, Vt,, 1867. 

The high school library has nearly 1,000 volumes ; any pupil becomes a member by paying 
fifty cents and a monthly due of twenty-five cents. — St, Louis, Mo., 1866. 

LESSONS OUT OP SCHOOL. 

No lessons shall be assigned to girls to be studied out of school ; boys shall have no longer 
lesson than a boy of good capacity can learn in an hour's study. — Boston, Mass., ]b66,/>.51. 

Certain lessons may be given to be studied out of school, but not such as would require 
more than two hours' study by a child of average capacity. — New York, N, Y., 1867. 

No more than two lessons at any one time shall be given to pupils of grammar or second- 
ary schools to be studied at home ; from secondary pupils, no more than one hour of home 
study shall ever be required, and none from primary pupils. — Fhiladelphitt, Pa., 1867, p. 337. 

Pupils are expected to occupy as much time in study out of school hours as may be con- 
sistent with family arrangements at home. — Sandusky, Ohio, 1860. 

The teaehers of all the schools shall assign one or more lessons to be studied by the pupils 
daily out of achool—H'aehington, D, C, 1867, p, 108. 

LORD'S PRAYER. 

In the opening of the schools the Lord's Prayer, in connection with the reading of the 
Scriptures, is to be repeated by the teacher alone. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p, 30. 

With other morning exercises the Lord's Prayer is to be repeated by the pupils. — Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 184)5, p. 18. 

I^peating the Lord's Prayer is one of the morning exercises. — Chicago, III,, 1866, p. 165. 

The reading of the Scriptures may be followed by the Lord's Prayer and singing. — Fomd 
duLac, ms., 1867, p. 34. 

The Lord's Prayer and the Commandments shall be taught in all the primary and middle 
schools. — Manchettter, N. H., 1867, p. 21. 

Whenever religious services take place in school the Lord's Prayer is recommended as a 
part thereof. — Newark, N. J., 1864. 

The Lord's Prayer and Ten Commandments, without comment, shall be recited as a regu- 
lar exercise once a fortnight. — Norwich, Conn., 1867. 

It is recommended that one of the opening oxercises be repeating the Lord's Prayer by the 
pupils in unison. — Springfield, Mass., 1867, p. 9. 

MANNERS. 

Teachers are to give all possible attention to the manners of their scholars. -^Co^trm&itf, 
Ohio, 1^-18, p. 14. 

Teachers are to inculcate the importance of conect manners. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, 
p. 116. 

Teachers are to use all suitable means to promote good manners among pupils. — Manches- 
ter, N, //., 18()5, p. 14. 

Teachers aro on all suitable occasions to encourage their pupils in correct manners. — 
Madison, fFis., 1H67, p. 21. 

Propriety of deportment is expected of pupils, being respectful to teachers and kind and 
obliging to schoolaiates. — Milwaukee, Wis., 1867, p. 77. 

Teachers shall constantly endeavor to form their pupils to principles and habits of cour* 
tesy and kindness. — Newburyport, Mass,, 1866, p. 151. 

Teachers are to regard the social culture of their pupils, and shall endeavor to form them 
to habits of social retinement. — Springfield, IlL, 1867, p. 61. 

Teachers must strive, by precept and example, to impress the importance of improvement 
in manners and deportment, as well as learning. — Worcester, Mass,, 1867, p. 12. 
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MORALS. 

Good morals being of the first importance to the papiis, and essential to their highest pro- 
gress in nsefnl knov^Iedge, instruction therein shall be daily given in each of the schools. — 
Boston, Mass., 1866, p, 30. 

Teachers are particularly to regard the moral, social, and physical culture of their pupils. — 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1867, p, 58. 

Teachers are to impress the importance for continued effort for improvement in morals 
and manners, as well as useful learning. — Fond Du Lac, fVis., 1867, p. 37. 

Teachers must use all suitable means to promote good morals. — Mandiester, N. IL, 1865, 
1^.14. 

All 'teachers are to use every suitable influence to lead their pupils to form correct moral 
habits.— iVi/ea, Miek., 1865, p. 29. 

Teachers shall constantly endeavor, by precept and eicample and training, to form their 
pupils to habits of uprightness, truth, and the love and practice of every virtue. — Netobury- 
port, Mass., 18G6, p. 15. 

On all suitable occasions teachers are to inculcate principles of truth and virtue. — New 
Orleans, La., 1667, p. 18. 

Teachers must endeavor to impress on the minds of their pupils principles of moralitv and 
▼irtue, a sacred regard for truth, love to God, love to man, sobriety, industry, and frugality. — 
SL Louis, Mo., 1866. 

MEDALS^ 

The district committee determine which scholars shall receive medals, and present them. 
They are provided for all the schools. Teachers must not present medals. All medal 
scholars are invited, for the year in which they receive them, to the annual exhibition. — 
Boston, Mass., 1866. 

Medals or scholarships are given to meritorious scholars, but no scholar shall receive 
hoi\L— Chicago, III., 1866, p.'\7\. 

The Carney medals are distributed each year by the board to the three male and three 
female members of the senior class of the high school who are most distinguished for excel- 
lence of character and scholarship, and who are residents of the city.— Lowell, Mass., 1867, 
p. 30. 

Teachers shall not awara medals or other prizes to pupils under their charge.— AtU^an^, 
Vt., 1867,11.21. 

The Andrews moi^al is given to pupils of the senior class in the high school who distin- 
guish themselves d'u.lng toeir course. — Salem, Mass., 1866. 

Not less than thirteen nor more than twenty medals may be given to pupils in the high 
school, being provided from the income of $1,000 given for the purpose in lb59 by Hon. A. 
H. Bollock, then mayor of the city. — Worcester, Mass., 1867, p. 23. 

MEETINGS OF TEACHERS. 

The superintendent may hold occasional meetings with the teachers ; those of the primary 
teachers not exceeding half a day in each quarter, and those with the grammar teacners not 
exceeding half a day m each half year. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p. 27. 

The teachers of the high school shall meet once a week for consultation in regard to the 
interests of the school. — Chicago, III., 1866, p. 166. 

Teachers must attend all meetiogs called by the superintendent, or give a satisfactory 
reason for absence. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, p. 117. 

The teachers are to meet for educational improvement each alternate week. — Dubuque, 
hwa, 1867, p. 57. 

Teachers are to attend promptly all meetings of teachers called by the superintendent. — 
FoH Wayne, Ind., 1867, p.T. 

The superiutendent meets the teachers once a week to instruct them in the theory and 
practice of teaching. — Madison, Wis , 1867, p. 20. 

The superintendent shall call together the teachers at least once each term to interchange 
views on points of instruction and discipline. The teachers must attend regularly and punc- 
tually.— f*ropi£/eiic«, R /., 1863, p. 33. 

Regular meetings are held monthlv, and continue in session three hours. The secretary 
of the meeting reports to the board the names of those who are tardy or absent. — Spring- 
fidd, lU., 1667, p. 58. 

All teachers shall meet on the second Saturday of each month, during the sessions of the 
schools, at 10 o'clock a. m., for discussing matters relating to the interests of the schools. 
The days of meeting are regarded as school days, and absence from <^em counted as half 
A<iay'8 absence from school. — St. Louif, Mo., 1866. 

MONITORS. 

Teachers must not rely upon the aid of monitors to preserve order in the halls, except in 
^^•ses of special necessity.— CAwc^o, ///., 1866, p. 170. 
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There shall be no moniton, nor shall any pupil hear recitationB of other pupils. — NeW' 
port, A./., 1866, p. 4. 

MUSIC. 

A committee on musie has a ffeneral supervision over this department — Alhamg, N. F., 
1867. V 

The committee on music nominate teachers, make examinations of each grammar school 
in music at least once in six months, and report semi-annually to the ooaid. — BotUm, 
Mass., 1866,0.14. 

Music shall be taught in the primary as well as the grammar and high schools.— fiai^ 
mare, Md., 1867. 

There are four music teachers, at a salary not exceeding tlt^OO each per annum. — Chicago, 
/M., 1866, p. 143. 

Vocal music is taught in the primary and grammar schools. — New York, N. F., 1867. 

In addition to daily exercises in vocal music, lessons of oue hour each week in the ele- 
ments and Bcicnco of music are given in each intermediate and granmiar school, and in the 
high school.— Prwufonce, R, /., 1863, p. 40. 

The high and normal schools have two lessons in vocal music a week, and the grammar 
schools one. The primary schools have two lessons of half an hour each per week.— Sr 
Louis, Mo,, 1866. « 

The committee on vocal music nominate to the board a suitable teacher and exercise a 
general supervision over that branch, reporting annually to the board. — fVaskimgtom. D. C, 
1867, p. 103. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Modern languages (French and German, or bofh) are included in the high-school conrne 
in Baltimore, Boston, Cambridge. Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Dubuque, Fond 
du Lac, Hartford, Louisville, Madison, New Haven, New York, Kiles, Oswego, Philadel* 
phia, Providence, Rochester, San Francisco, Springfield, SL Louis, Terru Haute, and Wor- 
cester. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The girls' high and normal school was established in 1852, in which girls who desire to 
teach may be fitted for teaching.— Boston, Mass,, 1866, p, 58. 

An institute called a normal institute, composed of teachers, is under the supervision of 
the school committee, who act with the advice of the supeiintendent Chicago, III., 1866, 
p. 132. 

There shall be a department in the high school expressly for the qualification of teachers, 
which shall be styled the normal department. — Fouddu Lac, Wis,, 1867, p. 40. 

A department of the high school called the training school prepares teachers for the work 
of primary instruction — Oswego, N, Y,, 1862, p, 46. 

Them are two, (held on Saturday,) one for white and one for colored teachers.— JVeir York, 
N, Y,, 1807. 

A normal school shall be maintained for the education of teachers, held four hours each 
Saturdaj^ during the terms of school.— A'cicor/c, N, J,, 1864. 

This 19 for the training of persons of both sexes who desire to become teachers in the St. 
Louis schools ; all persons properly qualified, or who have graduated from tho high school, 
and who are sixteen years of age, may be admitted on subscribing the conditions prescribed. — 
St. Louis, Mo„ 1866. 

NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 

They cannot be admitted without the consent of the board and paying a tuiUon fee. — 
Ronton, Mass., 1866. 

No child having only a temporary residence in the city can attend any public schooL — 
Chicago, III., 18G6, p. 173. 

When there are vacant scats children of non-residents may be admitted by paying tuition 
in advance.— C/crc/and, Ohio, 1866, ». 114. 

They have no right to be admitted to any school, but when afVer a week of tho tenn the 
school ivS not full tbcy may bo admitted to the primary and union schools by paying two dol- 
lars a term, and to the high school by paying five dollars a term. — Detroit, Mieh., 1867, p. '3!X 

No ptipil not a resident of the city shall be admitted into any public schooL — Protidemccy 
l?./.,18U3,p.:J7. 

They cannot bo admitted into the city schools till they have piud a tuition fee in advance. — 
Springfield, III,, 1867, p, 65. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS IN A SCHOOL. 

The grammar schools shall contain, as nearly as practicable, an equal number of pupils, 
the maximum being fifty-six. In the English, high, and Latin schools thirty-five pupils are 
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allowed for one instnictor ; in the ^Is' high and normal school only thirty to each assistant 
teacher.— i}a«<oii, Mas$,y 1866. 

Each departmeDt of the grammar schools, excepting the principal's room, shall contain 
not more than sixty scholars. — Lotoell^ Mass., 1867. 

The average number in the grammar department shall be thirty to each teacher ; in the 
intermediate, forty; in the primary, fifty.— Lo«t9ri//«, Xy., 1867. 

There shall be entered upon the school registers in the primary department sixty scholars 
to each teacher employed ; in the grammar department, fifty scholars m the first, second, and 
third classes, and fifly-six in each of the other classes. — San Francisco^ Cat,, 1861, 

NUMBER OF STUDIES. 

The«nnmber of studies tan^ht each day shall not exceed two besides reading, writing, 
spelling, and the general exercises, unless by special permission of the superintendent.— 
San Francisco, Col,, 1861. 

OPEKINO SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Must be in the school-rooms twenty minutes before the hour of opening, from the first 
Monday in March to the first Monday in Norember, and the rest of the year, twenty-five 
mmvLies.— Albany, N, K., 1867. 

Teachers are to be at their rooms fifteen minutes before school.— Cam^</^e, Mass., 1865. 

From the first of March to the first of December, the rooms are to be open and teachers 
present ten minutes before the time to commence, and the rest of the year, fifteen. — Chicago, 
m., 1866. 

Teachers must be present fifteen minutes before school in the morning, and ten minutes 
in the afternoon.— C/«oe/aiM2, Ohio, 1866*. 

Teachers are expected to be at their rooms fifteen minutes, at least, before the time to 
commence the school, both morning and afternoon. — Fond flu Lac, If is,, 1^67, p. 33. 

Teachers mnst be in the school-rooms fifteen minutes before the hour for commencing 
school in the forenoon, and ten minutes before in the afternoon ; and in stormy weather 
teachers may admit pupils before the hour for school. — Newark, N, J., 1664. 

Teachers must be present at least twenty-five minutes before opening in the morning, and 
fifteen in the afternoon, from November I to April 1, and fifteen before, both morning and 
afternoon, for the rest of the year. — Oswego, N. Y., 166*2. 

Any teacher who fails to open his room fifteen minutes before the school exercises are to 
commence, in the morning, and five minntes before, in the afternoon, is reported as tardy.— 
St, Louis. 

' OPENING EXERaSES. 

The morning exercises shall commence in all the schools with reading a portion of the 
Scriptures by the teacher, to be followed by the Lord's Prayer by the teacher alone. — Boston, 
Mass,, 1866, p, 30. 

A portion of the Scriptures shall be read by one of the teachers without note or comment. — 
Brooklyn, N, Y., 1867, p, 24. 

Commence with reading the Scriptures without note or comment, which may be followed 
by repeating the Lord's Prayer and singing. — Chicafo,JU., 1866, v. 165. 

Beadinff either from the Protestant or Douay version of the Bible, the Lord's Prayer or 
singing, the exercise being limited to eight minutes. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1807, p, 56. 

Reading the Scriptures without note or comment, and the Lord's Prayer and singing, may, 
follow.- Foiirf d» Lac, Wis., 1807, p, 34. 

All the schools commence with reading the Scriptures, followed by the Lord's Prayer, or. 
a short prayer by the teacher.— JfancAes/er, N, H., 1865, p, 13. 

Beading the Scriptures without comment, and, at the discretion of the teacher, the invoca- 
tions of the divine blessing and singing, the exercises not to exceed fiiteen minutes. — A^tcr 
ark, N. J„ 1864. 

Teachers shall open their schools with reading from the Bible as a devotional exercise, or. 
with prayer, at their opiwu.— 'Providence, R. /., 1863, p. 34. 

Reading some portion of the Bible by the teacher without note or oral comment ; but no 
scholar shall be required to read from any particular version, whose parent or guardian ox-, 
presses conscientious scruples against it. — Saiem, Mass., 1866, p. 26. 

Shall include reading some portion of the Bible without comment ; but no pupil shall be 
compelled to read whotte parent or guardian declares that they have conscientious scruplea 
against it. Piayer by the teacher or the Lord's Prayer by the pupils is also recommended. — 
Worcester. 

ONE SESSION A DAY. 

The central high and female high schools have but one session daily, commeneing^atl^i 
a. m. and closing at "Z^ p. m. — Baltimore, Md., 1867. 
The English high school shall hold one session a day, conuneneing at 9 turn, and closing 
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at 2 p. m., except Saturday, when it shall close at 1. o'clock. The Latin grammar and the* 
ffirls* high school have the same hours, except that the girls' high school closes aft I p. m. 
botli Wednesday and Saturday afternoon.— Boston, 1866. 

No single session shall be allowed except in case of a violent storm, when the session of 
the morning may be prolonged to 1 o'oipck. — New Haven, 1865, p. 7. 

One session, from a. m. to 2^ p. m. — New Orleans, La,, 1867, p. 17. 

The female high school, between the May and August yacations, may hold one session a 
day, commencing at 8 a. m. and closing at 1 p. m.^Newbmryportf Ma$s,, 1866, o. 9. 

When necessary, by reason of bad weather, there may be one session of five hours.— 
Philadelphia, Penn., 1867, p, 17. 

In the high school from 8^ a. m. to 1 o'clock p. m. — Portland, Me,, 1867. 

The high school shaM hold one session during the months of June and July from 8^ a. m. 
to li p. m,^Troy, N. F., 1866, p. M. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

Teachers shall require scholars to be in their seats, so as to commence exercises punctually 
at the prescribed hours. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p. 80. 

Students of the high school are expected to set an example of punctuality. -—Detrot/, Mich , 
1866,;>.29. 

Pupils must be in their rooms before the hour for commencing school. — Madison, ITis, 
1867,;?. 23, 

V Strict punctuality shall be observed in opening the sessions of the school. — Newport, R.^, 
1866, p. 7. 

Teachers are carefully to impress upon pupils the importance of punctuality. — Newark, 
N,J., 1864. 

The exorcises shall commence precisely at the hour stated, and no time allowed for tardi- 
ness. — Net^uryport, Mass,, 1866, p, 9. 

All pupils are required to be in their rooms before the time for the school to begin.— Pnwt- 
denu, /?./., 1863, p. 3d. 

PRIHART SCHOOLS. BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Spelling, Defining Common Words, Reading, Writing, Geography, the Primary Bules of 
Arithmetic, Music — Baltimore, Md., 1867. 

There are six classes in the primary schools, beginning with the Primary Header, the Bos- 
ton Primary School Tablets and Slates, and going on with Spelling, Primary Arithmetic, 
Writing, Lessons on Objects, Singing and Physical Exercises. — Boston, Mass,, 1866. 

Printing and Drawing on Slates, Keading, Or^ Arithmetic and Geography, Phonetic 
Spelling and Elementary Sounds, Object Lessons, Physical Exercises, Singing, and Decla- 
mation.— C/«veZanif, Ohio, 1866, p, 107. 

There are five grades or classes, and the studies end with Reading in Third Reader, 
Spelling and Denning, Writing and Drawing on Slates, and Written Arithmetic through 
Numeration and Notation. — Dubuque, /ctca, lS(j7, p,4A, 

The primary department extends through three years, ending with Reading, Spelling, Sen- 
tence-making, Writing, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Primary Geography, Declamations 
and Recitations. — Ponddu Lac, Wis,, 1867, p. 44. 

Spelling, Reading, Printing and Writing on Slates, Oral Instruction, Arithmetic, and First 
Lessons in Geography. — Indtanapolis, Ind,, 1867. 

Alphabet, Spelling, Reading, Punctuation, Abbreviations, Numeral Letters, Multiplica- 
tion fable. Mental Arithnjetic, Primary Geography, orally and by maps, Singing, and Gen- 
eral Exercises. — Lowell, Mass,, 1867, p. 27. 

Arithmetic, Object Instruction, Primary Geography, Morals, Manners, Singing, and Phyai* 
cal Exercises.— Jtf(u^t9oii, Wis,, 1867,^.14. 

Thero is a first and second primary department, taking children from the first lessons in 
counting and the use of tablets to Spelling, Reading, Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, 
Geography and Drawing, with Physical Exercises each half day.— JVifej, Mich., 1865, 

Counting words of two letters, forming letters on slate, drawing straight and curved 
lines. Physical Exercises, Sinking, lessons by conversation on color, form, animals, &&, 
Mental Arithmetic orally* Reading, Spelling, Sc^i.-- Rochester, N. Y,, 1867. 

There are three grades, including Keading, Spelling, Mental Arithmetic, Singing, oral in- 
struction in Geography, Physical Exercises, and thirty pages of the text-lK>ok are per- 
mitted.— IVoy, JV. Y„ 1866. 

Alphabet, ArUculation, Spelling, Reading, Abbreviations, Punctuation, Arithmetic and 
the Signs and Tables, Vocal Music, Writing, Drawing on the Slate and Blackboard. — Wash* 
ington, D, C„ 1867, p. 105. 

\ / 

PRIZES. 

(See Medals.) 
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PROMOTION. 

The re^Iar promotion to the gprammar schools is semi-annaally on the first Mondays in 
March and September. — Boston, Mats., 1866, p, 42. 

The general examination for promotions shall be in the last month of the school year. — 
CindMuati, Ohio, 1867, p. 147. 

Pupils may be transferred from one department to another in the same house by the prin- 
cipal teacher^ and transfers from detached schools to higher departments in union schools 
shall be made upon examination by the principal of such union school.— JDetrot^, JBUch., 
1866,;».29. 

The promotions from one class or one grade to another are made at such times as the in- 
terest of the schools may require, after a satisfactory examination by the principal. When a 
pupil falls behind in his class he may be sent to a class below. — Indianavolis, Ind., 1867, j?. 77. 

There are annual examinations of the ward schools in the month or June for promotions. 
The first grade shall be examined by thd faculties of the male aod female high schools re- 
spectively, the second grade by the teachers of the first grade, the third grade by the teachers 
of the second, and so on through all the grades, the pupils of the tenth ^rade being ex- 
amined by the teachers of the ninth — all the examinations being under the direction ot the 
principals.— Lottim/^, Ky,, 1867, o. 87. 

All promotions are made at the close of a term, on examination. The superintendent may 
promote scholars for special merit when qualified. — Madison, fVis,, 1867, p. 24. 

The superintendent once in six months examines the most advanced classes, and causes 
those best prepared to be promoted. — Providence, R. /., 1863, p. 33. 

Teachers at the close of the year make such promotions to the grade liigher as they think 
proper, except to the high school. — Worcester, Mass,, 1867, p. 14. 

The promotions are made during the first weeks in September and January. Those only 
are promoted whose attendance, conduct, and improvement have been satisfactory to the 
9ubho9xd.^Wa8hington, D.C., 1867, p. 104. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

(See Gymnastics or Cdlisihenics,) 

POLITICAL OR SECTARIAN SUBJECTS. 

All questions of a partisan or sectarian character shall be carefully kept out of the 
BchooU.— CAsca^o, IlL, 1866, p. 165. 

Teachers are to refrain at all times from discussing either in the schools or the teachers 
institute any sectarian or political question of a partisan character. Sectarian instruction is 
expressly prohibited. — Dwuqiu, lotoa^ 1867, p. 59. 

All partisan and sectarian questions excluded. — Norwich, Conn., 1867. 

No teacher shall introduce sectarian or political sentiments into the school, or make then: 
subjects of discussion in the presence of pupils, in or about the school Toom.^-Newburifport , 
Mass,, IS66, p. 11. 

No teacher shall in any manner, or upon any pretext, by reading or oral teaching, incul 
cate the doctrines of any political party or religious aeci,-^ Salem, Mass,, 1866, p, 27. 

No teacher shall exercise any sectarian influence in the schools. — St, Louis, Mo,, 1866. 

No songs or other exercises of a political or partisan nature are permitted in any scbooL— 
Trog,N.Y.,i86&,p.X00. 

PROGRAMMES. 

A daily prog^mme of exercises should be arrangei<d for each class. — Brooktyn, N, Y., 1867. 

Every teacher having entire charge of a room must make out a programme of recitatione 
and studies of the several classes at the beginning of the school year, and furnish a copy tc 
the superintendent — IndianapoUs, Ind., 1^7. 

Every teacher, at the commencement of a term, shall prepare an order of exercises show 
ing the exact time given to each, and shall have the same conspicuously placed in the school- 
room. — Lowodlf Mass., 1867. 

Every teacher shall keep a time-table indicating the stated exercises for every hour in the 
week.--iVet0 Haven, Conn., 1865. 

Each teacher must have a card in a conspicuous place in the school room, showing the 
order of exercises for each day in the week and the time. — Oswego, N, V,, 1862. 

Teachers shall make a written programme of the daily exercises in their respective depart- 
mentSv and place the same in a conspicuous place in their severalrooms. — Syracuse, N, Y., 1867. 

The teacher of each school shall prepare and place for convenient inspection by the trus- 
tees a programme of the exercise of eacn day donng the week, specifying the length of time 
of each recitation.— IFosAiti^ecm, Z>. C, 1867, p. 108. 

PROFANE LANGUAGE. 

Papils most be earaftdly instructed to aToid profitnity and every wicked and disgraceful 
Iwcttce-Bort**-. ««... 1866. ,. 31. ^^^^^^ ^^GoC 
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A pupil who writes any profane or unchaste language about the premises is liable to sua* 
pension.— CAira^o, ///., 1806, p. 175. 

Pupils are to refrain entirely from the use of profane or vulgar language. — ColumhuSt 
Ohio, 1848, p. 16. 

For using profane or indecent language a pupil may bo suspended. — Detroit, Mich., 1866, 
p. 85. 

Pupils are enjoined to avoid idleness and profanity, indecent language, and every dis- 
graceful practice. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p. 74. 

Pupils must not use profane or indecent language in writing or speaking. — New Orleans, 
La,, 1867, ». 22. 

No pupil can remain in school w^ho indulges in profane or unchaste language. — Provi- 
dence, H, L, 1863, p. 42. 

Teachers must not tolerate in pupils falsehood, profanity, cruelty, or any other form of 
v'lw.'-Sprinafield, IlL, 1867, ». 61. 

No pupil shall remain in school who is guilty of the habitual use of profane or obscene 
language.— Troy, N. F., 1866, p. 96. 

' QUORUM. 

A majority. — Boston, Mass., 1866. 

A majority of all the members. — Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 

Five members, not counting the mayor. — Cambridge, Mass., 1865. 

Eleven members. — Detroit, Mich., 1867. 

A quorum shall consist of a number greater by one than the number (13) of the wards in 
the chy.'-Neujark, N. J., 1864. 

Five members constitute a quorum for making warrants for payment of money, and the 
transaction of general business ; but no warrant for the payment of money can be drawn at 
a special meeting. — Philadelphia, Pa., 1867. 

For the transaction of ordinary business, seven members; but for the election of superin- 
tendent and secretary, the election and dismissal of teachers, and the appropriation of money, 
the quorum shall be thirteen.— fVorcester, Masst; 1867, p. 4. 

RULES. 

Teachers must co-operate with the board in securing tlieir observance. — Chicago, lU., 
1866, p. 163. 

Same as the Chicago rule, and a faithful compliance is one condition of retention.— C2e«€- 
land, Ohio, 1866, p. 115. 

Must be read to pupils once each term. — Detroit, Mich,, 1866, p. 29. 

Teachers must read that portion relating to pupils once a month to them. — Fort Wayne, 
Ind., 1866,^.4. 

Teachers must observe and carry out the rules, and a copy must be kept so that visitors 
msy consult them. — Lowell, Mass., 1867, p, 26. 

Teachers must have a copy in the school-room at all times, and they are to be read to the 
pupils once a month.— iVbrtoicA, Conn., 1867. 

Teachers are to observe and enforce them.— Providence, R. 1, 1863, p. 33. 

Teachers muat aim to carry them into full effect. — Springfield, Mass., 1867, p. 16. 

Teachers must see that pupils faithfully observe the rules relating to themselve8.-'-5t. 
Louts, M(f., 1866. 

REGISTERS. 

The principal teachers shall keep a register of the names, ages, date of admission, and 
residence of each scholar. — Boston, Mass., 1866, p. 31. 

Each teacher must keep a school register as pre.«cribed. — Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867, ^.25. 

Teachers shall keep a full record, as prescribed by the board, in the school register.— 
Dubvqne, Iowa, 1867, p. 55. 

The principal and assistants shall keep the required register, as furnished by the superin- 
tendent.— Fonit Du Lac, ms., I8d7, p. 35. 

Teachers must keep registera neatly and accarately, according to prescribed form.— /firfum- 
apolis, Ind., 1867, p. 73. 

Each principal shall keep a register and furnish a synopsis of it to the superintendent at 
the end of each year. — Louisville, Ky., 1867, v. 84. 

Teachers must keep registers to be returned to the superintendent. — Manchester, N. H., 
a865,p.18. 

The teachers must keep registers as prescribed by the committee.— JVeto Haven, Conn., 
1865, p. 8. 

Records of attendance, scholarship, and deportment are kept in all public schools as pre- 
scribed by the city superintendent.— Aciwirik, N. J., 1864. 
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The principals shall keep registers in which are recorded the name, age, birth-place, resi* 
dence, and date of admission of each pupil, when first admitted ; also, a daily record as pre- 
8cribed.~Se. Louis, Mo,, 1866. 

An admission register shall be carefully kept in each school, and such items as are pre- 
Bmhed.-'Washvigton, D, C, 1867, p. 107. 

RECESSES. 

Fifteen minutes each half ^aj.—Albany, N. F., 1867. 

Each morning session shall have a recess of twenty mipntes, as nearly as practicable, at 
the expiration of half the session.— Boston, Mass,, iii6G, p. 36. 

The grammar divisions have fifteen and the primary twenty minutes each half day. When 
health would not be exposed pupils must go out. — Chicago, III,, 1866, p, 168. 

In the first and second primeury departments there shall be a recess of twenty minutes each 
half day ; in the other schools, of fifteen minutes. — Fond du Lac, Wis., 1867, p, 39. 

A recess must be had at the expiration of one-half a school session. Boys and girls must 
have them at different times where there is but one ynx^.^LotoeU, Mass., 1867, p. 20. 

In any school where there is but one yard th3 recesses for boys and girls must be at dif- 
ferent times. — Manchester, N, H,, 1865, ;». 17. 

Recesses of fifteen minutes are to be had each half day. — Newark, N, J., 1864. 

A recess of fiAeen minutes, except in the afternoon, when, in schools above the primary, 
it shall bo only five.— 2Vetr;?or«, R. /., 1866, p, 1. 

In tho forenoon a recess of fifteen minutes ; in the afWnoon one of ten minutes for the 
primary children only. — Si. Louis, Mo,, 1866. 

RETURNS. 

The prlacipals must make monthly returns at the office of the board. — Chicago, III., 1866, 
p. 171. 

All teachers shall make monthly returns of their respective rooms to the board. — Indian- 
tpoiis, Ind., 1867, p. 73. 

The principal of each school must make a quarterly return to the executive committee of 
the rank and time of service of each teacher employed in his school. — Portland, Me., 1^67. 

Principals furnish the superintendent quarterly and annually an abstract of tho school 
records as made daily.— S/. Louis, Mo,, 1866. 

The piincipal of each school at the close of each term shilll carefully fill un a return and 
deliver it to the superintendent, as provided for by the blanks furnished by tne superinten- 
dent.— ^a/eii. Mass,, 1866, ;». 26. 

Teachers are to make returns to tho superintendent each month, term, and year, upon 
blanks furnished for the purpose. — Syracuse^ N, Y,, 1867. 

A copy or abstract ot the school records shall be sent every month to a member of the 
iub-board.— lfa*iWii^t<m, D. C, 1867, p, 107. 

REPAIRS— HOW PROVIDED FOR. 

The committee on school-hduses cause them to be kept in good repair.— £rooA;/tfit, N, Y., 
1867,;,. 16. 

The committee on school buildings supervise repairs. — Chicago, HI., 1866, p, 156. 

The superintendent of buildings attends to repairs. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867, p. 135. 

The principals will transmit to the secretary of the board a list of all repairs requisite, the 
teachers of the lower departments reporting to tho principal. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866, p, 116. 

The committee on buildings have charge of necessary repairs. — Louisville, Ky., 1867, p. 68. 

The committee on school-houses are to attend to repairs, and may authorize them to any 
house not exceeding $20 in any one month. — Newark, jV. J., 1864. 

An executive committee of five cause necessary repairs to be made. — Providence, R. I., 
1863, p. 27. 

RESIGNATIONS OF TE.\CHERS. 

No resignation shall take effect without one month's notice to the president of the board, 
unless by special permission of the board. — Albany, N, Y., 1867. 

The board will i^ccept the resignation at any time of those teachers who find the duties 
imposed by tho rules too onerous or their salaries unsatisfactory, but no teacher shall resign 
without giving two weeks* written notice to the board ; in default of which notice compen- 
sation for that period shall be forfeited. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1867, p. 59. 

Teachers intending to resign must give at least two weeks' notice to the superintendent. — 
Detroit, Mich., ]866,;7. 33. 

When about to resign teachers shall give at least a month*s notice to the superintendent ; 
failing to do so, shall forfeit half a month's salary.- Fort Wayne, lad., 1867, p. 7. 

Any teacher may withdraw at the end of the term, provided at least one month's notice be 
given in writing to the superintendent. Any teacher who withdraws at any other time, or 
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without giving the prescribed notiee, shall forfeit all compensadon for the term or any part 
thereof.— A'ctr;jort, /?. /., 1866, p. 4. 

Anj teacher may resign at the end of a term, provided at least a month^s notice of his 
intention be given in writing to the superintendent. A teacher who withdraws withont the 
consent of the committee on qualifications or without notice as aforesaid, shall forfeit all 
compensation to which he may be entitled, or sach part as the committee may specify.— 
Providence, R. /., 18()3, p. 30. 

Teachers must give one month's notice when about to resign, or they will forfeit one 
month's pay. — Portland, Me,, 1867. 

When about to resign teachers must ^ive a month*s notice in writing to the president or 
clerk of the board or chairman of the committee on engagement of teachers. — Troy, iV. K, 
1.866, p. 102. 

Teachers must give at least one month's written notice of their intention to resign to the 
sub-boards of their district, under forfeiture of the pay due.— fVaskinj^on, D. C, 18G7,p, 107. 

REMOVAL OF TEACHERS. 

The local trustees must give one week's written, notice to any teacher whom they do not 
see fit to nominate for the ensuing year. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867, p. 1:^2. 

The board reserves the right to dismiss any teacher at any time for wilful violation of the 
rules, misconduct, or incompetency, or on thirty days' notice, without assigning a reason.^ 
Detroit, Mich., 1866, p, 20. 

All engagements terminate with the school year. Teachers wishing to re-en^ge mus 
send a notice to the clerk of the board before the end of the year. — Fond du Lac, ms,, 1867, 
p. 37. 

The tenure of office is at the pleasure of the board ; a teacher may be dismissed for viola- 
tion of rules, nnfitAesa, or incompetency, at any iime,^ Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p. 68. 

Teachers ai'e responsible to the board for the faithful discharge of their duties, and are 
subject to removal by the board at any time. — Lotoell, Mass,, 18^, p, 15. 

For a wilful violation of rules, or unfaithfulness in duty, or immoral conduct, a teacher 
may be reprimanded by the board or dismissed. — LonisviUe, Ky,, 1867, p, 85. 

Teachers may be removed at any tinae by the hooxd.'^ Manchester, N, H., 1865, ;». 6, 

A teacher may be suspended by the committee on teachers, in cases of emergency, till the 
cose is acted upon by the board. — Newark, N, J,, 1864. 

A teacher may be removed by a majority vote of the board when the interests of the school 
require it^Troy, N, Y., 1866, p. 103. 

The superintendent, with the consent of the board, may dispense with the services of any 
teacher wnen it appeuB Uiat his services are not beneficial. — Terrs Haute, Ind., 1867, p, 22, 

REPORTS. 

The chairman of the district committee shall make a report at each quarterly meeting in 
regard tothe condition of the schools ; the committees on examination present their report at 
the quarterly meeting in December; at the quarterly meetings in March and September the 
superintendent shall present a semi-annual report to the board. — Boston, Mass., 1866. 

The superintendent shall make the annual report required by law and such other reports 
as the board ma^ require. — Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 

District committees make reports from time to time to the board, and the superintendent 
prepares a general report annually for publication. —CAtca^o, ///., 1866. 

Teachers prepare monthly reports to oe sent to parents and guardians, and also report to 
the superintendent, who makes an annual report to the board. — fond du Lac, Wis., 1867. 

Each principal makes a report to the superintendent at the end of each term, and an annual 
report at such time and in such form as the superintendent may require, and the superin- 
tendent reports annually to the board.— Loire//, Mass., 1867. 

The superintendent prepares an annual report to the board, and within the last two weeks 
of the year he reports to the board the names of those teachers who, in his opinion, should 
not be retained. — Madison, tVis., 1866. 

Teachers are to make quarterly reports in writing to the superintendent ; the superintendent 
reports to the board at every quarterly meeting, and the city reports to the State commis- 
sioner, so as to entitle it to its share of public money. — Providence, R. /., 1863. 

Teachers transmit full reports each month and year to the superintendent, according to 
the blauks^; also report monthly to parents, showing averages of attendance, scholarship, 
and deportment. The superintendent reports to the Doard. — Rochester, N. Y., 1867. 

The superintendent shall report in writing, quarterly, to the board, giving a detailed state- 
ment of the condition and prospects of the schools, and making recommendations, as he tlllliks 
proper, and also an annual report at the close of the year. — St, Louis, Mo., 1866. 

leachers report at the end of every term to the superintendent, and make a monthly re- 
port to parents, and keep accurately tlie school register. The superintendent reports each 
term to the board in writing, and prepares the annual report of the school committee. — 
Worcester, Mass., 1867, ^ , 
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sup£RarrBin>EKT8, duties and salary. 

The Bnperintendent is reqaired to visit the several schools of the city at least once every 
two montiis, to meet the teachers once every month, to pay particalar attention to the clas- 
sification of the pupils and the character of the instruction ^iven, to report frequently to the 
board, to furnish annually an inventory of the property oi the board, keep a record of his 
official acts, keep the accounts of the free academy and of each school in charge of the board 
so as to show every amount paid for salaries, supplies, repairs, cleaning, and other purposes, 
distinguishing between furniture, fuel, and other supplies, and generally act under the direc- 
tion and advice of the board, and perform such other duties as the board may from time to 
time direct. — Albany^ N. Y. 

The superintendent of public schools shall be elected annually, by ballot, at tho quarterly 
meeting of the board in .June, to enter upon the duties of his office on the first day of Septem- 
ber next ensuing. He shall devote himself to the 'study of the public school system and 
keep himself acquainted with the progress of instruction and discipline in other places. 
He shall visit each school as often as his other duties will permit. He shall advise the 
teachers on the best methods of instruction and discipline. He shall see that all school 
registers, books of records, circulars, blanks for monthly reports of teachers and annual 
reports of district committees, are prepared afler uniform patterns and ready to be furnished 
when needed. All stationery required in the schools shall be furnished by the superintendeft. 
He shall keep a record of the names, ftges, emd residences of persons who may desire to be 
considered as candidates for the office of assistant or primary school 'teacher, with such re- 
marks and suggestions respecting them ^ he may aeem important for the information of 
committees, and he shall perform such other duties as the school committee shall prescribe 
or from time to time diiect. His salary is $4,000.-^J}osfon, Mass, 

The salary of the superintendent of public schools of the city of Buffalo is $1,200. The 
clerk of the superintenaent has a salary of ^25. 

The superintendent of public schools acts under the advice and direction of the board of 
education, and has superincendence of all the public schools, school-houses, books, and ap- 

garatus. He is to devote himself exclusively to the duties of his office ; keep regular office 
ours, other than school hours ; acquaint himself with whatever facts and principles mav 
concern the interests of popular education ; visit all the schools as often as bis duties will 
permit ; attend all the meetings of the board of education, and act as secretary thereof ; 
keep a record of all his proceedings, and make a general report at the close of the year on 
the condition of the public schools, for publication. He shall also perform such other duties 
as the board of education shall from time to time direct. The salary of the superintendent 
is $3,500 ; that of the clerk of the superintendent, $1,000.— C/itca^o, lU. 

The superintendent of the common schools of Cincinnati is reauired, by the rules of the 
school board, to perform substantially the same service as is specined in regard to tho super- 
intendent of the public schools of Boston. His salarv is $2,500. 

The superintendent of schools is also principal of the high school and receives a salary of 
$1,700.— Fanrf du Lac, Ifis. 

The superintendent is also principal of the high school. Salary, $1,500. — Madison^ Wis. 

The superintendent shall be elected by ballot, by the members of the board of education, 
at the meeting for the appointment of teachers, and shall hold his office for one year, unless 
sooner removed by a majority of votes of the board. — Sandusky, Ohio. 

The superintendent, in addition to duties specified in regard to those of some other cities, 
is required to assist the teachers' committee in all examinations of teachers ; he is also ex officio 
librarian, having charge of all books and documents belonging to the library. His salary is 
$3,500; that of the assistant superintendent, $2,500; that of the secretary of the board, 
$2,500; and that of the assistant superintendent of the German department, $*2,000.— 5<. 
Louis, Mo, 

The duties of the superintendent are substantially the same as\hose specified for the super- 
intendent at Albany. — Toledo, Ohio, 

The superintendent must acquaint himself with the public school systems of other places, 
and may advise the board of education and teachers as to the best modes of instruction, dis- 
cipline, &c. He must see that the regulations of the board are enforced ; ascertain, &s far 
as practicable, the number and condition of children not attending school, the reasons fer 
non-attendance and the remedy ; must aid the various committees, and give them such in- 
formation as they require ; shall be ex officio a member of the committee on the examina- 
tion of teachers and on the normt^ sdiool. — San Francisco, Col, 

I 

SUFERIKTENDENTS— HOW CHOSEN. 

Elected annually, by ballot, at the quarterly meeting of the board in June. — Boston, 
1866. 



The city superintendent and assistant superintendent are chosen by the board annually. — 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. . 

Appointed by the board of education annually. — Cleveland, Ohio, 1866. 
Elected/onnnally by the board of education. — Detroit, Mich,, 1866. 
The same as Springfield, lUinois.— For< Wayne, Ind., 1867. ' . 
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Elected by ballot by the school committee. — Lowell^ Ma$$., 1867. 
Elected aonually by the board. — Louisville^ Ky., 1867. 
Chosen annually by the board. — Madison^ fVis.y 1867. 
Elected annually by the board of directors.— iVetr Orleans^ La„ 1867. 
Elected annually by the board on the Wednesday following the first Tuesday in January.— 
Newark, N, J., 1864. 
Appointed annually by the school committee in July. — Providencej R, /., 1863. 
Appointed by the board annually. — Springfieldj JU., 1867. 

Cnosen by ballot by the school committee annually in January. — Springfield, Mass,, 1867. 
Elected annually by the board by ballot.— 5^ Louis, Mo., 1866. 
Elected by the board, by ballot, annually on the third Monday of March. — Saiem, Mass 

1866, p. 4. 

The clerk of the board acts as superintendent of public schools.— 2Voy, N, F., 1866. 
Elected by the board in October. — Worcester, Mass,, 1867, p, 8. 

SCHOOL HOURS OR SESSIONS. 

The grammar and primary schools commence frt 8 o^clock and close at 11 a. m. from the 
grst Monday in May to the first Monday in September ; during the rest of the year, from 9 
to 12. The afternoon sessions to commence at 2 p. m. and close at 4, without any recess. 
The English and Latin and girls' high school hold one session daily, commencing at 9 and 
closing at 2 p. m., except on Saturday, when they close at 1 p. m. ; the girls* high school 
closing at 1 p. m. also on Wednesdays.— Bot«o»; Mass., 1866. 

Commencing at 9 a. m. and closing at 3 p. m., with an intermission of an hour at noon. — 
Brooldyn, N. Y., 1867, p. 21. 

From September to April from 9 to 12 a. m., and from H to 4| p. m. ; during the remainder 
of the year, in the afternoon, from 2 to 5. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867, 147. 

In the forehoon, schools commence at 8.45 and close at 12, except the high school, which 
closes at 12^. The other schools commence at If p. m. and close at 4^. — Detroit, Mich,, 

1867, p. 22. 

From the fi^t of March to the first of November from 8| to 11| a. m., and from 2 to 5 p. 
m. ; the rest of the year, from 9 to 12 a. m. and from H to 4 p. m,— Lowell, Mass,, 1867, p. 
14. 

From the first Monday in April to the first Monday in November between 8^ a. m. and 12 
m., and from 2 to 4^ p. m. ; from the first Monday in November to the first Monday in 
April from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. — Louisville, Ky., 1667, p, 86. 

Two sessions of three hours each ; the forenoon session commencing at 9 and the after- 
noon at H from October to April ; and at 2 p. m. during the rest of the year. — Milwauku, 
Wis., 1867, p. 73. 

Except in the high school, from 8 to II a. m. from the first of May to the first of October; 
and the rest of the year from 9 to 12 m. ; and from 2 to 4 p. m. throughout the year. — New 
Haven, Conn., 1865, p. 13. 

From October first to April first from 9 to 12 m., and from 2 to 4| p. m. ; for the rest of 
the year, from 8^ to U^ in the forenoon. — Philadelphia, Pa., 1867, p. 336. 

In the high and normal schools one session from 9 a. m. to 2^ p. m. lu all other schools 
two sessions from 9 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1^ to 4 p. m. — St. Louis, Mo., 1866. 

SCHOOL YEAR— ITS DIVISION. 

Summer and winter terms, so-called ; the first, from the first Mondav in March till the 
Tuesday before commencement day ; the second, from the second Monday in September to 
the Friday preceding the last Monday in February. — Cambridge, Mass., ISdQ, p. 17. 

Three terms ; two of twelve weeks each and one of sixteen weeks, the commencement of 
each to be determined by the board of education. — Fond Ou Lac, Wis., 18G7, p. 40. 

Four terms ; one from the first Monday in September to the Saturday before Thanksgiv- 
ing day, the second ending the third Saturday in February, the third ending the second 
Saturday in May, and the fourth ending the last Saturday in July. — Lowell, Mass,, 1867, 
p. 14. 

Fprty weeks and three terms ; first, from the first Monday in September, sixteen weeks ; 
sceoud, from the first Monday in January, twelve weeks ; third, from the 15th of April, 
twelve weeks. — Madison, Wis., 1867, p. 23. 

Three terms; the first, from the first Monday in September, sixteen weeks; second, four- 
teen weeks, from the first Monday in January ; and the third, ten weeks, after a vacation of 
a w'cvk.—NiUs, Mich., 18G7. p, 23. 

Four terms of eleven weeks each ; the first ending on Friday preceding Thanksgiviiig 
week; the rest, with vacations, making up the jrear. — Providence, H. /., 1863, p. 29. 

Commencing the first Monday in September, it continues forty-four weeks, including holi- 
days and two weeks* vacation in spring. — Rochester, N. Y., 1867, p. 96. 

From the first Monday in September, forty consecutive weeks, exclusive of the Christ* 
mas holidays, divided into four terms of ten weeks each.— Sc. Louis, Jlfo.^866. 
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BeffinniDg: the first of Jalj and endtng the Jast of June. Thero are three terms ; one in 
tbo fall of sixteen and one in the winter and one in spring of twelve weeks eadL — Terre 
Haute, Ind., Id67, p. 20. 

STATIONERY— HOW SUPPUED. 

All stationery reqnired in the schools shall be famished by the superintendent.— Boston, 
Mass., 1W66, p. 28. 

The secretary has charge of the depot and aids in distributing supplies. — Brooklyn, N. F., 
1867, p. 15. 

The orders for supplies shall be given by the superintendent, under the general direction 
of the president of the board.— CAtra^o, lit,, 1866, p, 162. 

The messenger, under the direction of the superintendent, purchases supplies.— Detroit, 
JtficA., 18(56, pT 19. 

All purchases for the schools are made by the superintendent or secretary.— Loiimti^, 
Kr. 1867, p. 86. 

The superintendent furnishes blank books and such stationery as he may deem neces- 
sary. — Lowell, Mass,, 1867, p. 13. 

The secretary has the custody of supplies, and when any are needed he reports to the 
committee on supplies. — PhUadelphia, Pa,, 1867, p, 318. 

Each pupil furnishes his own books and stationery, but the city furnishes both to indi- 
gent children.- S<. Louis, Mo., ia66. 

The allowance of stationery for public school purposes is not to exceed $2 50 per annum 

- for each teacher, and is to be furnished by the treasurer upon the requisition of the teacher 

of each school, approved by a member of the sub-board.- ^luAiii^roit, Z>. C, 1867, p, 107. 

SUSPENSION. 

When the example of any pupil is very injurious, and in all cases where reformation is 
hopeless, the principal teacher, with the approval of the committee on the school, may sus- 
pend a pupil. — Bostun, Mass., 1866, p. 34. 

The master of a school may suspend a pupil temporarily for misconduct. — Chicago, HI., 

1866, p. 175. 

A pupil habitually tardy, and after suitable warning failing to correct the evil, may be 
suspended.— />e(roi/, Mich., 1866, p. 23. 

A pupil who shall refuse to obey the rales of the school or the instructions of the principal 
m^ be suspended. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1867, p. 60. 

For violent and repeated opposition to authority a teacher may suspend a pupil for the 
time being. — Indianapolis, Ind., 1867, p. 70. 

Teachers may suspend pupils for gross misconduct or insubordination.— JIfaifwon, Wis.^ 

1867, p. 20. 

A pupil may be suspended for a period not exceeding two weeks by a principal for inju- 
rious conduct, reporting to the superintendent — New Orleans, La., 1867, p. 20. 

In case a teacher refuses to obey the written instructions of the superintendent he may be 
suspended; teachers may suspend pupils for specified misconduct. — Providence, R. L, 1863. 

Iior open disobedience or insubordination a pupil maybe suspended by a principal. — 
Bochester, N. K, 1867, p. 95. 

In the case of pupils of a comparatively mature age, especially females, it may be expe- 
dient to adopt, as a substitute for corporal punishment, suspension by the teacher, and tnis 
should not be resorted to by teachers except for grave offences. — Springfield, Mass., 1876, 
p. 19. 

The principal may suspend a pupil, and he must report to the superintendent, stating the 
offence,— Terrs Haute, Ind., 1867, p. 23. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Between the primary and intermediate four classes in Mental Arithmetic, Writing and 
Drawing on slates and paper. Object Lessons. Reading, Elementary Sounds and Pnonic 
Spelling, first steps in Geography, Map Drawing, Written Arithmetic, and Physical £xer- 
datsi.^Cievcland Ohio, 1066, p. 106. 

Between the primary and grammar four grades, Spelling, Defining, Mental Arithmetic, 
Written Arithmetic, Readmg, Writing, Geography, Object Lessons. — Dubuque, Iowa, 1867, 
p. 44. 

Between primary and intermediate. Writing, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Object Lessons, Language, Singing, and Gymnastics twice a day, being the studies. — Fori 
Wapte,tnd.,}^,pA. 

Between primary and intermediate, Reading, Spelling, Mental Arithmetic, Writing on 
Slates, Drawing Geometrical Figures, Definitions, Elementary Sounds, Written Arithmetic, 
Lessons on Things, Physical Exeic\a&8.— Springfield, III., 1866, f . 25. 
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SUPPLfES—HOW PROCURED. 

A special committee of three procure all articles needed. — Brooklyn, N. F., 1867. 

By DuildiD(2f and supply agent. — Chicago, III., 18C6. 

Three members of the board act as a committee on supplies. — Cindnnati, Ohio, 1867. 

The messenger, under the direction of the committee on school-houses, attends to pur- 
chasing, storing, cutting, and distributing the fuel, making small repairs, and Bupervising 
large ones, as ordered bj the board. — Detroit, Mich., 18C6. 

There is a special committee on supplies. — Dubuque, loita, 1867. 

The committee on school-houses has the oversight of repairs and supplies. — Loteell, Ma$s^ 
1867. 

The committee on salaries and supplies provide supplies, fuel, furniture, &c. — LouisvUlef 
lirjr.,1867. 

The custodian of the depository and sergeant-at-arms fills requisitions from principals and 
accounts to the board— iVw OrUan$, La,, 1867. 

The secretary, together with the executive committee, provides the supplies. — Oswego, 
JV. Y., 1867. 

The secretary has charge of the supplies, and issues them on the order of the committee.— 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1867. 

The sub-boards supply such wants and order such repairs as are immediately necessary.— 
Washington, D. C, 1867. 

SEATING PUPILS. 

No pupil shall be exposed in his seat to a current of air. — New Haven, Conn., 1865. 

It is not thought desirable that pupils should be seated in the school room according to 
their rank in the clMS.^Newburyport, Mass,, 1866. 

£ach pupil shall have a particular desk assigned him.-^Ostoego, N. Y,, 1862. 

Pupils snail be seated according to their size, giving the largest desks to the largest 
scholars, and so on in regular gradation. — Providence, R, /., 1863* 

SYLLABUS. 

A syllabus is prepared of Object Lessons for four grades in the district schools, for ^ve 
grades of Composition, and of Geography for three grades, the latter embracing: items to be 
determined before using maps ; tising the Globe, using the Maps of the Hemispheres, local 
Geography, items to be described according to text-books, using Map of the Hemispheres, 
using Map of the United States, Europe, South America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. 

The following is the *'ORDBR OF recitation in Geography," recommended for the 
higher grades, (A and B :) 

1. L<K^ation; 2. Boundaries, including oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, sounds, channels, straits, 
capes, promontories, &c. ; 3. Surface, including mountains, hills, rivers, lakes, plateaus, 
deserts, &c.; 4. Climate ; 5. Soil ; 6. Productions; 7. Industries; 8. Cities; 9. Government; 
10. Eeligion and Civilization. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867. 

SEWING SCHOOLS. 

Instruction shall be given in sewing to all the pupils in the fourth class in each of the 
Iprammar schools for girls, except when in the judgment of the district committee it will be 
for the interest of the school to omit it; but the committee must apply to the board for au- 
thority to suspend the rule. Plain sewing may be introduced into any primaiy school at the 
discretion of the sub-committee. — Boston, Mass,, 1866. 
* 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

One or more schools for the special instruction of children over seven years of age, and not 
qualified for the grammar school, may be established in each district. Any scholar over 
eight years of age, and not in the first or second class, may be removed from any primary 
school to a school for special instruction, at the discretion of the sub-committee. — Boston, 
Mass., 1866. 

There is a cosmopolitan school for acquiring German, French, and Spanish, in connection 
with English, and a school for the Chinese children is proposed. — San Francisco, 1867. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

In case of the sickness of a teacher a' substitute may be employed, with the ^proval ot 
the sub-committee. — Albany, N. K, 1867. 

No substitute shall be employed for more than a day at a time without t^ approbation of 
one or more of the subcommittee, nor in any dejuirtment of tho grammar achools, without 
the consent of two or more of the district committee, one of them being the chairman.— 
Boston, Mass., 1866. 
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If snbBtitutes have the required certificate thej shall hare the same compensation as the 
absentee urbose place they occupy ; others are paid two-thirds as much. — Louisville, Ky,, 
1867, 

Xo substitute can be employed without the permission of the superintendent being finst 
obtained, the absentee to pay the substitute. — Newport R. /., 1866. 

In case of the sickness of a teacher the superintendent m^ employ a suitable substitute, 
at the expense of the absent teacher. — Providenee, R, /., 1869. 

Whenever a teacher is temporarily absent the special committee may appoint a substitute; 
bot no substitute shall continue. more than a month unless approved by the hotktd.'—Salem, 
Jtfow., 1866. 

SWEEPING ROOMS. 

The janitors, under the oyersight of the prlncipalB, are to keep the rooms and buildings 
in a neat and proper condition.— CAica^o, III., 1666. 

The porters shall keep the rooms neat and clean. — New Orleans, La., 1667. 

The executive committee shall employ a proper person to sweep the rooms and entries of the 
several buildings daily, and dust the blinds, seats, and furniture. — Providence, R. /., 1863. 

Teachers are responsible for the neatness of their rooms ; but sweeping shall not be done 
in school houn.^kochester, N. Y,, 1667. 

All rooms in use are to be swept daily after school, and dusted with cloths in the mom- 
io^.—Spraeuse. iV. F., 1667. 

SATURDAY OR WEDNESDAY AS A HOLIDAY. 

The weekly holidays, so far as given in the cities named, are as follows : 
All day on Saturday : Washington, Chicago, Providence, Madison, Fond du Lac, Spring- 
field, Mass., Troy, N. Y., Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Albany, N. Y., St. Louis, Rochester. 

Wednesday and Saturday afternoon: Cambridge, Newport, R. I., Boston, Lowell, Wor- 
cester, Newburyport. 

TEACHERS, AGE OF, WHEN ElfPLOYED. 

Ko person can be an assidtant teacher in the central high school, nor principal in a male 
grammar school, under twenty-ono years of age, or of a female grammar school under twenty 
years of age. — Baltimore, Md., 1867. 

No jpersou -whose age is less than eighteen shall be employed as a teacher in any publio 
school.— Loifi*tn//«, Kv., 1867. 

No person under eighteen years of age shall be employed to teach in the public schools.— 
Rochester, N. K, 1866. 

Teachers of grammar schools must be not less than twenty-one years of age ; of primary, 
secondary, and intermediate schools, not less than eighteen ; and sub-assistants, not loss 
ihasiBijiteen.— 'Washington, D. C, 1867. 

TRUANCY. 

When pupils become habitually truant their names and that of their parent or guardian 
are to be reported to the truant officer of the city.— Albany, N. Y., 1867. 

The teacher having pupils who are habitually truant shall report their names and the names 
of their parents or guardians to the truant officer of the district. — Cambridge, Mass., 1866. 

A pupil habitually truant may be suspended by the superintendent. — Fort Wayne, Ind,, 
1867. 

Absence from school for any reason whatever, unknown to or unsanctioned by parent or 
guardian, constitutes truancy.— iVeioporf, R. /., 1866. 

Teachers shall report all cases of truancy, with the namos of parents and guardians, to 
the superintendent. — Providence, R.L, 1863. 

When the habit of truancy is beyond the influence and control of the teacher, the offender 
is subiect to the jurisdiction of the police court, to be sent, on conviction, to the truant 
school. — Springfield, Mass., 1867. 

TARDINESS. 

Tardiness shall be subject to such penalty as in each case the teacher may think proper. — 
Boston, Mass., 1866. 

Eveiy pupil not in the school room when the hour for opening school arrives shall be 
marked as tardy,— CAicfl^o, III., 1866. 

Every teacher, when tardy in the morning or afternoon, shall mark the number of minutes 
that he is tardy i^ter the letter T in the blalik for reports. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867. 

Tardiness, not excused by the parent or guardian, is accounted a misdemeanor, for which 
ibc pupil is liable to be punished. — Sprin^eld, Mass., 1867. 

(See Absence of Teachers, Absence of. Pupils, and Punctuality.) 
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TEMPERATURE IN THE COLD SEASON. 

Teachers most give vigilant attention to the temperature of their rooms.— Bosfoit, Mass., 
1666. 

At no time should the temperature be more than 65^ Fahrenheit — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867. 

The rooms in winter must never be heated above 67^. Thermometers to be examined 
four times a da,y»— Cleveland, Ohio, 1866. 

The temperature should be from 65° to GBP of Fahrenheit. — Indianapolis^ Jnd,, 1867. 

Teachers must endeavor to preserve a uniform temperature of 68° Fahrenheit. They will 
be considered grossly negligent if they permit a variation of more than 5° from that stand- 
ard. — Lowell, Mass., 1867. 

Teachers shall, at all seasons, make the temperature of their rooms an essential object of 
attention.--Afanf/iM(«r, N, H., 1866. 

Teachers must watch over the temperature of their rooms by means of thermometers, and 
avoid extremes of heat and cold. — Newport, R, /., 1866. 

The superintendent shall cause a thermometer to be placed in eatfh room for the healthful 
regulation of the temperature, and teachers must enaeavor to avoid extremes of heat and 
cold.^ Providence, R, /., 1863. 

Teachers shall carefully ascertain the temperature of the rooms, and use all proper means 
to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and cold which negligence might induce.— S<. Paul, 
Minn., 1867, p. 16. 

Teachers must keep a uniform temperature, not above 7(P, and as near as possible 68°.— 
Worcester, Muss,, 1867. 

Teachers are required, at all seasons, to make the temperature of their rooms a spocial ob- 
ject of attention.— ffa«Afn^<(m, D, C, 1867. 

TRACTS. 

Teachers shall not permit any books or tracts or other publications to be distributed in 
their schools. — Boston, Mass,, 1866. 
The same rule as for Boston.— JVt/««, Mich,, 1865.. 
For similar rule see Book Agents and Advertisements, 

TIME TABLE. 

(See Programmes.) 

TERMS, LENGTH OF. 

(See School Year,) 

THERMOMETER. 

Teachers must examine the thermometers at least four times a day, at intervals, to deter- 
mine the temperature, noting any remarkable variation from 67° in winter. — ClevtlaHd,Ohio, 
1866. 

The superintendent shall cause a thermometer to be placed in each room, for the healthful 
regulation of the temperature. — Providtnee, R, L, 1863. 

The temperature must be indicated by a thermometer, hanging in some central position in 
the school-room.— TForccater, Mass,, 1867. 

(See Temperature,) 

TOBACCO. 

No teacher or pupil shall use tobacco in any form during school hours. — Chicago, lU., 1866. 

The pupil who persists in the use of tobacco in the school building, or upon the school 
grounds, is liable to suspension. — Duiuqus, Iowa, 1867. 

Teachers shall abstain from the use of tobacco in any form, and forbid its use in the school- 
rooms or on the school premises by their pupils.— For£ IVayne, Ind,, 1867. 

Pupils shall not smoke or chew tobacco in the school-rooms or their neighborhood. — New- 
port, R, I., 1866. 

The use of tobacco on the school premises is strictly forbidden. — NUes, Mich., 1865. 

Pupils must not use tobacco in any form in the school-room or upon the school premises.— 
New Orleans, La,, 1867. 

No teacher or pupil shall be permitted to use tobacco in any form dnrine: school Lours. — 
Springfield, lU., 1807. 

Pupils are to refrain from its use in anv foim,— Syracuse, N, Y., 1867. 

No smoking shall be allowed in the school-rooms under the control of the board of educa- 
tion. — San Francisco, CaL, 1861. 

No teacher shall use tobacco in any form during school hours, nor at any time in or about 
the buUding.— IfiwAifi^toii, D, C, 1867. 
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TUITION. 

The taition fee sball be at the rate of a dollar per term, payable in advance.— Ba^tmore, 
Jfd., 1867. 

The committee may receive children of non-residents into schools near the boundary lines, 
on payment of tuition. — Springfieldt Mass., 1867. 

Tuition is required of non-residents. — Fort Wayne, Ind,, (1867. 

Eule the same as for Fort Wayne in Lowell, Mass., 18i57 ; in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867; in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1867 ; in Terre Haute, Ind., 1867 ; in Detroit, Mich., 1866. 

Non-residents maybe received on paying tuition.— Troy, N. V., 1866. 

Rule the same as for Troy in Springfield, HI., 1867 ; in Rochester, N. Y., 1867 ; in Fond 
du Lac, Wis., 1867 ; in Niles, Mich., 1865. 

VACCINATION. 

No child, unless cominp^ from another school in the city, shall be admitted without a certi- 
ficate from a physician of vaccination. — Lowell, Mass., 1867. 

Pupils must have been vaccinated for the kine-pox before admission to any school. — 
Worcester, Mass,, 1867. 

The rule is the same as in the foregoing instances, substantially in the following cities* 
Providence, R. L, 1863; Chicago, 111., 1866; Boston, Mass., 1866; Detroit, Mich., 1866 
Springfield, III.. 18<)7; Milwaukee, Wis., 1867; Indianapolis, Ind., 1867; Cambridge, 
Mass., 18G6; Rutlan«l, Yt, 1867; Springfield, Mass., 1867. 

VISITATION BY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The city superintendent, while the schools are in session, shall devote his time to their 
visitation and supervision, except on Tuesday of each week. — Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 

The superintendent shall visit each school as often as his duties will permit. — Fond du 
Lac, Wis., 1867. 

The superintendent shall visit each school as often as once in each vreek.— Madison, Wis,, 
1867. 

The superintendent must visit the schools frequently. — New Haven, Conn,, 1865. 

The superintendent must visit the schools at least twice in each term and as much ofltener 
as his duties will permit. — Rochester, N, Y., 1867. 

The same rule, substantially, as given for all the following cities : Boston, Mass., 1866 ; 
Springfield, 111 , 1867; Terre Haute, Ind., 1867; Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867; Manchester, N. 
H., 1866; Indianapolis, Ind., 1867; Spnnefield, Mass., 1867; New Orleans, La., 1867 
Detroit, Mich., 1866; Chicago, 111., 1866; Providence, R. I., 1863; Worcester, Mass., 1867 
Lowell, Mass., 1867; Fort Wayne, Ind., 1867 ; Newark, N. J., 1866 ; Albany, N. Y., 1867 

VISITATION BY TEACHERS. 

^ Teachers may visit schools of the same department or grade as their own, not moro than 
tialf a day, each term', with the permission ot the superintendent. — Boston, Mass., ]b66. 

Teachers may occasionally, under the direction of the sub-committee, visit other schools. — 
Cambridge, Mass., 1866. 

Teachers may visit other public schools in the city, once each quarter, with the consent 
of the supenDtendent.-rLoire//^ Mass,, 1867. 

Teachers may visit one or more schools of the same grade as their own, once each quarter.— 
Providence, R, /., 1863. 

Teachers are allowed one day in each term to visit other schools with the permission of the 
superintendent. — Rochester, N, Y., 1867. 

With the permission of the superintendent, teachers mayvisit other schools occasionaUy. — 
Springfield, Mass., 1867. 

Rule the same as (hat of Boston, and also, teachers are required to send a written report 
of their observations to the superintendent within a week after the visit. — Troy, N. y.,lti66. 

VACATIONS. 

Besides the holidays, Thanksgiving week, the week preceding the first Monday in March, 
the week commencing>'on the Monday preceding the last Wednesday in May, and the rest of 
the year ufti;r exhibitions. — Boston, Mass,, 1866. 

From the last Friday in June to the first Monday of September, with the exception of a week 
for the normal institute. — Chicago, JU,, 1866. 

From the third Friday in July to the first of September, Christmaa week, and the last 
w^k in AprW.— Milwaukee, Wis,, 1867. 

One week at Thanksgiving, Christmas to New Year, inclusive, one week in the last of 
Ifay, and from the examination in February to the first Monday in March, and trom the ex- 
amination in July to the first Monday in September,— PorfZaiu^, jife., 1867» t 
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Christmas week, two weeks in May, and ^Te weeks after the first Monday in July. — Ro' 
Chester y N. F., 1867. 

» From the last week in June to the first of September, two weeks at Thanksgiving time, 
and two weeks in the spring. — Springfield, Mass,, 1867. 

Six weeks from the 23d of July, and two weeks from the 24th of December, besides holi- 
days. —Troy, iV. K, 1866. 

£ight weeks in July and August, two weeks in the fall, and two in the spring. — Terre 
Haute, Ind„ 1867. 

From the 15th of July to the first Monday in September, and Christmas week, besides tho 
holidays.— rPMAtfi^oit, Z). C, 1867. 

VENTILATION. 

Teachers are required, for the preservation of the health of themselves and pupils, to &ive 
particular attention to the ventilating and warming of their rooms, and always to ventilate, 
except in summer, by lowering the upper sash of the windows, and on no account to saffisr 
the children to sit in draughts of cold air ; and, as a genera! rule, to cause all the windows 
to be opened for the free admission of air at recess, and at no time to raise the temperature 
of the rooms higher than 65 degrees Fahrenheit. — Cincinnati, Ohio, 1867. 

A regular system of ventilation shall be practiced in winter as well as in summer hv 
which the air in all the school-rooms shall be effectually changed at each recess, and at such 
other times as may be necessary to prevent the breathing of impure air. Whenever windows 
are opened for the purpose of ventilation, it shall be by lowering them from the top, except 
during the warmest weather, when they may be raised from the bottom ; but in no case shall 
the pupils be allowed to sit in a draught of cold air. During the season for fires the tempera- 
ture of the school-rooms shall be kept, where the pupils sit, between 65 and 68 degrees Fah- 
renheit, according to thermometers furnished by toe board. If in any case the temperature 
is found to rise above 70 degrees in the lower part of the school -room, it should be reduced 
immediately by lowering the windows, and if found below 60 degrees measures should be 
taken immediately to raise iU—fietroit, Michigan, 1866. 

Special attention to thorough ventilation is required of teachers by the rules of the follow- 
ing cities : Fort Wayne, Ind. ; Washington, D. C. ; Oswego, N. Y. ; Lowell, Mass. ; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; Providence, R. I. ; Chicago, 111. ; Madison, Wis. ; Dubuque, Iowa ; Springfield, 
111. ; Rochester, N. Y. ; Boston, Mass. ; Springfield, Mass. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; Cleveland, Ohio ; Troy, N. Y. ; Newark, N. J. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; New York, N. Y. ; and 
Hartford, Conn. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

(SeeJirtmc.) 

WARBIINO. 



Daring the cold season it ia expected that the principals will superintend the making of 
fires, so far as may be necessary to insure their Doing made at the proper time and in a 
proper manner. They shall give special attention to the practice of economy in the use of 
fuel, and take measures to prevent the janitors from wasting coal with the ashes which they 
remove from the stoves and furnaces. They shall also use every precaution to save the 
buildings from exposure to fire. In cold or stormy weather the principals shall also make 
such arrangements that one or more rooms or halls will be open to receive pupils half an 
hour before school. In cold weather those rooms or halls shall be made comlortably warm, 
and one or more teachers, to be designated by the principal, shall be present and exercise 
a general caxe over the pupils.— CAico^o, lU., 1867. 

(See FiftM, Fud, Janiton, and Porten.) 

WHISPERING. 

All pnpilB are required to avoid all social intercourse during study hoxm,^ Rochester, N. 

Teachers are expected to adopt as a standard of order in school the entire suppression of 
noise and communication between pupils during school hours, and never to proceed for a 
moment with the regular exercises of the school while there is not a proper degree of order 
and quiet in the room. — Terre Haute, Ind,, 1867. 

WASmNG ROOMS. 

Floors of halls and of school-rooms in front of desks are to be washed weekly, and the 
floors under and about the desks monthly.— £^yractt«e, JY. F.; 1867. 
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* The flgore 1 denotes that the study is porsoed in the high sdxwls of the plaoe indicated at the head of tbo 
eolnmn. 
t Inclnding the fiemale high schools and Baltimore College. 

i; Including the English and Latin high schools, and the ^rls' high and normal schools. 
) Collego of the city of New York. 
I Inclnding the central high school and the gtrls' high school. 
^ There being no high school in this city, the studies Indicated are thoae pnrsaed in the grammar schooL 

Rem ARK.— The subjects of instruction are taken ftt>m the official regulations of each city ; but for want of 
space in this table, it has been necessary to group certain similar studies under one name ; thus Ineludlnff 
nnder the heads of Ancient or Modem History the Histories of Greece and Rome, of England, France, and 
the United States ; under Pedago^cs, the Theory and Practice of Teaching ; under Science of Government. 
PolHIcal Philosophy, and the Goyeramental Instructor ; Metaphysics with Mental Philosophy; Acoiutici and 
Optics with Nattirai Philosophy; Anatomy with Phytiology, See, r^ 1 
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BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS. 

Before presenting the sabjects and course of instruction in the several grades 
of schools into which the pupils of the public schools are distributed, we will 
note the date of the establishment of these grades to show the gradual develop- 
ment of the system. The germ of the whole is to be found either in a vote of 
the *' townsmen " of Boston on the 13th of April, 1635, " entreating Mr. Phile- 
mon Permont to become schoolmaster," or in a subscription started at a general 
meeting of the richer inhabitants " en the 22d of August, 1636, at which about 
<£50 " was given toward the maintenance of a free schoolmaster for the youth 
with us, Mr. Daniel Maud being now also chosen thereimto." As both Mr. 
Permont and Mr. Maud were men of education and subsequently in the ministry, 
it is probable that the school first taught in Boston was in the nature of the 
grammar school of England of that day, receiving pupils of all ages, and in the 
studies in which their fathers had been instructed a« home. The records show 
that the principal school, and for many years the only public school, was " the 
grammar school." Subsequently a second school was started (and in 1682 
mention is made of this school) in another part of the town ; and, according to 
Cotton Mather, a charity school for the poor was opened about 1708, which 
was supported by contribuflons of the churches. " The writing school " and 
"reading school" begin in time to appear (the former in 1741) on the record, 
which alone the girls were allowed to attend so late as 1789. Down to 1918 
little children were taught the alphabet and to read in <' dame schools " or at 
home — ^the permission of the law of 1790, requiring " preparatory schools " to 
b^ established, not having been acted on — and no pupUs were admitted to the 
writing school under seven years of age, or to the grammar school, "unless they 
shall have learned in some other school or way to read the English language.^* 

In 1741 the population of Boston was 16,382, and on the 23d of June, in 
that year, there were five public schools, with 535 pupils ; and in May, 1785, 
there was the same number of schools, with 564 pupils. In 1800 there were 
seven free schools, containing about 900 pupils, of whom 160 were taught Latin, 
besides a number of private schools, in which were about 500 pupils. The head 
master of the Latin school was paid $766, and the usher $433 33. The town 
tax realized j86 1,489 25, of which the schooKexpenses were $11,100 35. 

In 1817 the necessity of making further provision for the instruction of all 
the children, *' both as a civil and a religious duty," was felt, and committees 
were appointed by the town to ascertain the number and condition of public an4 
private schools. From a report of one committee, submitted November 3, 1817, 
the following list of public schouls and pupils is given : \ 



Names. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Pupils. 



Latin Grammar school 

The North public school . . . . 

The West school 

The Centre school 

TKe South school 

The school at South Boston. 

The African school 

The school at akns-hoase — 



309 
339 

290 
270 



140 

234 

86 

283 



30 
44 



20 
23 



147 

449 
673 
326 
653 
100 
50 
67 



Eight schools. 



2,365 
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In addirion to this exhibit the several ward committees " were instructed to 
visit each house, to ascertain the name of eveiy child between the age of four 
and fourteen years, who from any cause failed to attend any school." From the 
return of those committees it appeared there were in the town 162 private 
schools of various descriptiotis in which 4,132 children — 1,479 boys and 2,288 
girls — were instructed between the ages of four and fourteen. Of these schools 
eight were charity free schools, with 365 pupils, (girls,) maintained by an asso- 
ciation of young ladies, that received contributions from individuals and collec- 
tions taken up in the churches. These private schools cost the parents of the 
children $49,154. These facts do noUargue well for the condition of the public 
schools of Boston at that date, when the private schools had more pupils maintained 
at double the cost of the public schools ; but the most alarming fact brought 
out by this inquiry, was, that 529 children of school age were not in any school, 
public or private. The subject was agitated in the public press. From one of 
these articles, written by James Savage, (who still lives, 1868, after having 
assisted in establishing almost every great public institution of which Boston 
is justly proud,) over the signature of " Many," the following extracts ore 
taken: 

All should be taught to read ; the poor and the rich should have an equal chance to 
understand the nature and principles ot our republican government. Many parents in this 
town send their children to private schools kept by women, while those who ai'e unable*to 
pay for tuition are obliged to leave them to traverse the streets, or shut them np at home. 
Of this class there are hundreds among us already growing up to all kinds of iniquity. Ilk 
the report of the school committee of the 3d of November «last, we are told that the number 
of children between the ages of 4 and 14 is 526 who go to no school. ^ What are those children 
dojng ? Who has charge of them I Where do tUey live ? Why are they not at school ? 
The committee have not informed us. Have they not a right to a good bringing up and to 
a common school education 7 and have they not a rigrht to a common share of the friendship 
of the community 7 If their parents neglect to provide them a school, is it not the duty of 
the town to do it ? and if the town takes no interest in their welfare, is it not the duty of the 
legislature to enact laws for the purpose of saving these dependents — these snffeters f 

All children have an equal right to the schools, we know, on the following conditions, and 
none other, viz : ). The child must be 7 years old. 2, He must be able to read in the Bible 
sufficiently well to keep his place in a class. H. He cannot be admitted after the age of 14» 
however well he can read, or however deficient he mav bo in writing or arithmetic. TsJce 
the case of a parent (and there are hnndreds in town) whose circumstances are such as 
to prevent him from qualifying his children for enjoying the benefits of our free schools, 
under and after the age of 7. Can it be said that the doors of our schools are open to those 
children 7 W^e say that they are not ; yet we are told ** they are open to their reception ;" bul 
these children are as much deprived of the benefits of our scnools as they would be of running 
after their legs were broken, or their ey^s were put out. 

The friends of educational improvement persevered against the ftpposition of 
some, and the apathy of more, until in the next year piimary schools were 
estahlished; and with that step in advance, as well as in the improved conditloa 
hf the Latin school, the work of popular education has gone steadily forward- 
chronicled by the institution of the English High' School in 1821; the Girls' 
High School in 1826, suspended or superseded in 1S29 by a general improvement 
of all the grammar schools for girls, and only to be revived in the Normal School 
for female teachers in 1852 ; the special or intermediate grade in 1828 ; the 
appointment of a city superintendent of public schools in 1851 j the training 
department in 1864 ; the foundation of the Lowell free lectures in 1839; the 
establishment of the city library in 1858; of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the compulsory attendance of all children at some school under 
the operation of the truancy agency in 1860. 

SUBJECTS AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

As the Boston primary schools were the first of this grade of public schools 
in this country, we will notice a few of the earlier regulations respecting them. 
Twenty schools were opened under that number of females, and each school was 
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to receive not less than forty nor over fifty pupils. They were to be arranged 
in four classes : those in the alphabet and in monosyllables in the fourth or 
lowest class ; those in two or more syllables, in the third class ; those in easy 
reading in the second class, and those in the Testament in the first class. Tlie 
books authorized were Kelly's Child's Instructor, Bingham's Child's Compan- 
ion, (second class,) and the Testament, (first class.) '' The course and mode 
of instruction to be pursued in the primary schools" in 1821 were as follows : 

The fourth or youngest class shall stand up with due ceremony at as great a distance 
from the instructor as possible, and read with a distinct and audible tone of voice in words 
of one sjUable. No one of tbds class shall be advanced to the third or higher class who 
cannot read deliberately and correctly in words of one and two syllables. 

No one of the third class shall bo advanced to the second class who cannot spell with ease 
and propriety words of three, four, and five syllables, and read all the reading lessons in 
Kelly's Spelling-book. 

No one of the second class shall be advanced to the first class who has not learned per- 
fectly by 'heart, and recited, as far as practicable, all the reading lessons in Kelly's Spelling- 
book, the Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer; all the stops and marks, and their uses m 
reading ; and in Bingham's Spelling-book the use of the common abbreviations, ouch as A. 
M., D. D., L. L. D., &rC. ; the use of numbers and letters used for numbers, in reading ; tho 
catalogue of words of similar sound, but different in spelling and signification ; the catalogue 
of Tuigarisms, such as chimney, not chimbly — vinegar, not winegar, &c. 

No one of the first class shall be recommended by the examining committee to be received 
into the English grammar schools, unless he or she can spell correctly, read fluently in the 
New Testament, and has learned the several branches taught in the second class ; and also 
the use and nature of the pauses, and is of good behavior. And each of the scholars, before 
being recomidended, shall be able to read deliberately and audibly, so as to be heard in any 
part of the grammar schools. * 

Thus a foundation will be laid in the primary schools for further and greater improve- 
ments in the English grammar schools than has heretofore been known, and of course the 
scholars from the primary schools will be qualified to enter the grammar schools on an 
advanced standing. 

The committee particularly recommend that the instructors shall employ the girls occa- 
sionally (especially those ot the first class) in sewing and knitting, so far as the same 
shall not interfere with their progress in learning. , 

The following regulations relate to primary schools in 1866-'67 : 

Regulations of the primary schools, 

1. Every teacher shall admit to her school all applicants of suitable age and qualifications, 
residing nearest to the school under her charge, provided the number in her school will war- 
rant the admission ; and in all cases of doubt or difficulty in the discharge of this duty she 
shall apply to her sub-committee for advice and direction. 

2. When any child shall apply to be admitted from another primary school the teacher 
shall require a certificate of transfer from the teacher of the former school, which certificate 
shall serve instead of a certificate of vaccination. 

3. Whenever any scholar is absent from school the teacher shall immediaiely ascertain the 
reason ; and if sueh absence be continued, and is not occasioned by sickness or other suffi- 
cient cause, such child, with the consent of the sub-comjnittee, may be discharged from 
school, and a record of the fact be made. 

4. The regular promotion of scholars to the grammar schools shall be made semi-annually, 
on the first Slonday in March, and on the first Monday in September ; but occasioually pro- 
motions may be made on Monday of any week, whenever the sub-committee of the primary 
school and the master of the grammar school may deem it necessary. 

5. One or more schools for the special instruction of children over seven years of age, and 
not qualified for the grammar school, may be established in each district. The course of 
study shall be tho same as in the primary schools ; and it shall be in the power of each dis- 
trict committee to introduce writmg and the elements of written arithmetic. Any scholar 
over eight years of age, and not in tho first or second class, maybe removed -Irom any 
primary school to a school ior special instruction, at the discretion of the sub-committee. 

• 7. The teachers shall attend to the physical education and comfort of the pupils under 
their care. When, from the state of the weather or other causes, the recesses in the open 
air shaU be impracticable, the children may be exercised within the room in accordance with 
tho best judgment and ability of the teachers. In tho schools which are kept in building^ 
occupied by grammar schools, the recesses shall be arranged by the masters so as not to 
inteitere with the exercises of those schools. 
8. The schools shall contain, as nearly as practicable, an equal number of pupila, the 
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maximuxn number being 56 ; and the pupils in each of the schools shall be anrazkg«d in six 
classes, unless otherwise ordered by the district committee. 

9. Plain sewinp^ may be introduced into any primary school, at the discretion of the sub- 
committee, and smging shall form part of lite opening and closing exercises of every session; 
and such time be devoted to instruction in music in each school aa the sub-committee may 
deem expedient. 

10. The following books and studies shall be attended to in the respective classes. The 
order of the exercises and lessons assigned to each class to be determined by Uie teacher ; 
subject, however, to the direction of the committee of the school. 

SEKTH CLASS. 

HUlard^s First Primary Reader, — ^To the 30th page ; the words in colunms to be spelled 
without book, and also words selected from the reading lessons. 

Boston Primary School Tablets.— "SumheT 11, the words and elementary soxmds repeated 
after the teacher; number 1, the name and sound of each letter* including the lone and 
short sound of each vowel ; number 15, to be read and spelled by letters and by sound, and 
read bv calling the words at sight ; number J 6 to be read by spelling and by calling words 
at sight, with oral lessons on the meaning of the sentences ; number 13 to be spelled by 
sounds ; numbers 9 and 10 to be used in reviewing the alphabet for variety of forms of let- 
ters ; number 5, the pupil to name and point out the lines and plane figures ; number 2, 
analyize the forms or the capitals and tell what lines compose each. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. I.— Print the small letters and draw the straight lines 
and the rectilinear figures. The blackboard and tablets to be used in teaching the slate (ucer- 
cises. 

Develop the idea of numbers to 10 by the use of objects; count to 100 on the numeral 
frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims; oral lessons on size, form, and color, illustrated by 
objects in the school-room ; also upon common plants and animals, illustrated by the objects 
themselves or by pictures. 

Lieaming to read and spell from letter and word cards, at the option of the teacher. 

Singing for 5 or 10 minutes, twice at least each day. 

Physical exercises for 5 or 10 minutes, twice at least each session. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

Hillard's First Primary Reader, — As in the sixth class, completed. 

My First Scftool Book.—FoT spelling on the 24th page, and for reading to the 70th page. 

Boston Primary School Tablets, — Review the exercises on tablets prescribed for Uie sixth 
class ; number 19 entire, and number 20 to L ; number 6, name ana point out the figures 
and their parts ; number 11 to be taught from the tablet; number 14, syllables to be spelled 
by sound. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No, 1.— -Review the slate exercises prescribed for the sixth 
class ; print the capital letters, also short words ; draw the curvilinear figures. 

Counting real objects, and counting with the numeral firame by twos to 100. 

Repeatlnji^ verses and maxims ; oral lessons on form, size, and color, and on plants and 
animals ; singing and physical exercises as above. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

My First School Book, — Completed both as a reader and a speller. 

Hulard's Second Primary Reader, — To the 50th page ; the words in columns to be spelled, 
and also words selected from the reading lessons ; spelling words bv sounds. 

Boston Primary School Tablets, ^^J^wmhen 5 and 6 reviewed, with description or analysis 
of the lines and figures ; numbers 11, 13, and 14 reviewed ; numbers 12 and 20 to be 
learned ; numbers 17 and 18, names of punctuation marks. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No, 1. — Used daily; copies in printing and drawing 
reviewed and completed ; printing four or five words daily ; writing Arabic fagures. 

Adding and subtracting numbers to 20, illustrated by objects and the numeral frame;- 
counting on the numeral frame by twos to 100, and by threes to 50. 

Repeating verses and maxims ; oral lessons on objects as above, with their parts, quali- 
ties, and uses ; singing and physical exercises as above. 

THIRD CLASS. 

HiUard^s Second Primary Reader. — Completed ; the words in columns to be spelled, and also • 
words selected from the reading lessons ; at ^ach lesson in reading and spelling, words 
spelled by sounds ; conversations on the meaning of what is read. 

Spelling and Thinking Combined, — ^To the 35th page ; spelling words by bounds ; ques- 
tions on the meaning of words. 

Boston Primary School Tablets.— ^xmb&ta 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 20, reviewad; num- 
ber 3 ; number 18, use of punctuatioQ marks commenced. 
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Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2.— Write the Bmatl script letters and draw the plane 
figures ; exercises in writing and drawing to be illustratedf by tablets and blackboard ; 
print a few words in capitals. 

Eaton* s Primary School Arithmetic, or North American Arithmetic-^Begmx; miscel- 
laneons questions in adding and subtracting small numbers ; practical Questions involving 
similar combinations ; the idea of multiplication devolving by tne use of tne numeral frame ; 
numbers to be combined, occasionally written on slates from dictation. 

Repeating verses and maxims ; abbreviations ; oral lessons as above, and above common 
objects and the senses ; singing and physical exercises as above. 

SECOND CLASS. 

HiUariPs Third Primary /?«ader.— To the 100th page ; the words in columns to be spelled, 
and also words selected from the reading lessons ; difficult words to be spelled by sounds ; 
conversations on the meaning of what is read. 

SptUinff and Jhinking Combined.— To the 75th page ; spelling words hj sounds ; ques- 
tions on the meaning of words. ^ . 

EaUm*B Primary Arithmetic, or North American Arithmetic— Addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication tables to be learned, and the practical questions under these rules to be atten- 
ded to. 

BoBtan Primary School ToiZato.— Numbers 3, 5, 6, 11, 12, and 18 to be reviewed ; number 
7, drawing and oral lessons on the objects represented ; number 18, uses and definitions of 
points and marks learned, and applied in reading lessons. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2.— Writing capital and small letters, and drawing planes 
and solids, with illustrations from tablets and blackboard ; writing short words ; review 
abbreviations and Roman numerals. 

Repeating verses and maxims ; oral lessons on objects, trades, and the most common 
phonomena of nature ; singing and physical exerdses as above. 

FIRS¥ CLASS. 

Millard's Third Primary Reader. — Completed ; with definitions, explanations, spelling by 
letters and by sounds ; also questions on punctuation, the use of capitals, and the marks 
Indicating the pronunciation. 

Spelling and Thinking Combined. — Completed ; spelling words by sounds ; questions on 
the meaning of words. 

Eaton^s Primary Arithmetic, or North American Arithmetic.— ^Com^lei^ ; the tables of 
multiplication and division to 12 X 12 and 144 -^ 12 ; notation to 1,000 ; counting by threes 
and fours forwards to 100, and backwards from 100 to 1 ; practical questions to be attended to. 

Boston Primary School Tablets.— Roview those used in the second class ; frequent drill on 
number 12 ; number 8, drawing and oral lessons on the objects represented. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No 2.— Writing capitals and small letters, the pupiVs name, 
and words from the spelling lessons, with particular care to imitate the letters on the frame ; 
drawing all the copies on the frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims ; review abbreviations; oral lessons on objects, trades, occu- 
pations, wim exercise of observation b^ noting the properties and qualities of objects, com- 
paring and classi^ing them, considenng their uses, the countries from which they come, 
and their modes of production, preparation, or fabrication ; singing and physical exercises 
as above. 

11. No scholars are to be promoted from one class to another till they are familiar with 
all the lessons of the class from which they are to be transferred, except for special reasons 
satisfactory to the sub-committee. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF BOSTON. 

We will not attempt here to trace the progressive development of this grade 
of public schools, as the main pointa are given by Mr. Philbrick in the extract 
from his report farther on, but will introduce the Regalations of 1866. 

1. These schools form the second grade in the system of public instruction established in 
this city. 

In these schools are taught the common branches of an English education. 

2. The schools for boys shall each be instructed by a master, a sub-master, an-usher, a 
head assistant, and three or more female assistants. 

' The schools for girls shall each be instructed by a master, a head assistant for eadi story 
in tho building, and three or more female assistants. 

The mixed schools (boys' and girls*} shall each be instructed by a master, a sub-master, a 
head assistant for each story in the building, and three or more female assistants. 

Any existing exceptions to the foregoing organizations, authorized by special vote of the 
boara, shall remain until otherwise ordered. 

3. Each school shall be allowed a teacher for every fifty-six pupils on the register, and an 
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additional female afsistant may be'appomtod whenever there are thirty scholars above the 
complement for the teachers aheady in the school, if the district committee deem it expe- 
dient; and whenever the number of pupils on the register shall be reduced to iliirtv less than 
such complement, one female assistant may be removed from such school, if the district 
comittee recommend it : Provided^ That, in determining the number of teachers to which any 
school may be entitled under this section, one head assistant shall not be counted. 

4. Any pupil may be admitted into the grammar schools who, on examination by the mas- 
ter or any of his assistants, shall be found able to read, at 6rst sight, easy prose ; to ^U 
common words of one, two, or three syllables; to distinguish and name the marks of punc- 
tuation ; to perform mentally such simple questions in addition, subtraction, and division as 
may be found in Eaton's Primary Aritnmetic ; to answer readily to any proposed combina- 
tion of the multiplication table in which neither factor exceeds 10 ; to read and write Arabic 
numbers containing three figures, and the Roman numerals as far as the sign of 100; and 
to enunciate clearly and accurately the elementary sounds of our language. And no pupil 
who does not possess these qualifications shall be admitted into any grammar school, exoqpt 
by special permit of the district committee. 

5. Within the two weeks preceding the first Monday in March, annually, the master of 
each grammar school shall visit each primary which is expected to send pupils to his school; 
and he shall examine the first class in each of said schools, and shall give certificates of 
admission to the grammar school to such as ho may find qualified in accordance with the fore- 
going requirements. But in the month of July, annually, each teacher in the primaxy 
schools shall accompany her first class to such grammar school-house in the vicinity as the 
master may designate, when be and his assistants shidl examine the candidates for admission 
to the grammar school, in presence of their instractors, and shall give certificates to those 
who are found to be properly qualified. If, however, the parent or guardian of any appli- 
cant not admitted on tne examination of the master is dissatisfied with his decision, sach 
person may appeal to the district committee for another examination of said applicant. 

6. Pupils aamitted from the primary schools are expected to enter the grammar schools on 
the first Monday of March and of September; but all other applicants residing in the dis- 
trict, found on examination qualified m all respects, may enter the grammar school by apply 
ing to the master at the schooKhouse on Monday morning of any week when the schools are 
in session. Pupils regularly transferred from one grammar school to another may be admitted 
at any time, on presenting their certificates of transfer, without an examination. 

7. No lessons shall bo assigned to giris to be studied out of school ; and, in assigning 
out-of-school lessons to boys, the instructors shall not assign a longer lesson daily than a boy 
of good capacity can acquire by an hour's study ; nor shallthe lessons to be studied in school 
be so long as to require a scholar of ordinary capacity to study out of school in order to learn 
them ; and no out-of-school lessons shall be assigned on Saturday. 

8. Each school or department of a school shall bo divided into four classes. Each class 
shall consist of two or more divisions, each of which sections shall pursue the studies and 
use the text-books assigned to its class ; but whenever it shall appear that a division of a 
lower class has, in any particular branch of study, made the attainments requisite for pro- 
motion to a higher class, at a period earlier than the regular time for general promotion, then 
such division may, at the discretion of the master, and with the approval of the committee, 
enter upon the study of one of the text-books prescribed for the next higher class. 

9. The books and exercises of the several classes shall be as follows, except that each dis- 
trict committee may, in the exercise of its discretion, omit or limit the amount of such par- 
ticular studies in its schools as, in its judgment, will promote the best interests of said 8cl\nol ; 
all such discretionary action, however, to bo reported to the board in the quarterly rcporte, 
viz: 

Class A, — No. 1, Worcester's Spelling Book; 2, Hillard's Fourth Reader: 3, writing in 
each school, in such writing books as the district committee may approve ; 4, drawing in 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books ; 5, Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, with lessons in written 
arithmetic on the slate and blackboard ; 6, Warren's Primary Geography. 

Class 3. — No. 1, Worcester's Spelling Book; 2, Hillard's Intermediate Reader; 3, writing, 
as in fourth class ; 4, Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic and Eaton's Common School Arithme- 
tic, revised edition ; 5, drawing in Bartholomew's Drawing Books ; 6, W^arren's Primary 
Geography ; 7, Kerl's Elementary English Grammar. 

Class 2.— No. 1, spelling; 2, Hillard's Fifth Reader: 3, writmg, as in fourth class; 4, 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic and Eaton's Common School Arithmetic, revised edition ; 5, 
Warren's Common School Geography, with exercises in map drawing, on the blackboard 
y and by pen and pencil ; 6, Kerl's Elementary En^ish Grammar, or Kerl's Comprehensive 
English Grammar ; 7, drawing in Bartholomew's Drawing Books ; 8, exercises in composi- 
tion, and, in the boys' schools, in declamation; 9, Swan's First Lessons in the History of the 
United States. 

Class J. — No. 1, spelling — ^Adams's Spelling Book for advanced classes permitted; 2, 
reading in Hillard's Sixth Reader; 3, writing, as in fourth class; 4, Geography, as in class 
2 ; 5, Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic and ]^atou's Common School Arithmetic, revised edi- 
tion ; 6, grammar ; 7, exercises in composition, and, in the boys' schools, in declamatioa ; 
f , drawing la Bartholomew s Drawing Books ; 9, Worcester's Dictionary ; 10 bookkeeping 
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by single entiy; 11, Worcester's History ; 12, Hall's Manaal of Morals— a Monday morn- 
ing lesson, with oral instruction ; 13, instruction in natural philosophy, using Hooker's Natu- 
ral Philosophy as a text-book, with the philosophical apparatus provided for the schools, 
shall be given at least to the first division of the first class; 14, instruction in physical 
geography, by occasional exercises, the treatise of Warren or of Carke being used as a text- 
book ; 15, Hooker's Primary Physiology. 

10. In teaching arithmetic to the several classes, every teacher shall be at liberty to employ 
such books as he shall deem useful, for the purpose of affording illustration and examples ; 
but such books shall not be used to the exclusion or neglect of the prescribed text-books, 
nor shall the pupils be required to furnish themselves with any book but the text-books. 

11. One treatise on mental arithmetic and one treatise on written arithmetic, and no more, 
shall be used as text-books in the grammar schools. 

12. Two half -hours each week in the grammar schools shall be devoted to the study and 
practice of vocal music. Instruction shall be given to the first and second classes by the 
music teachers. Musical flotation, the singing of the scale, and exercises in reading simple 
music shall be practiced twice a week by the lower classes, under the direction of the assist- 
ant teachers ; and the pupils shall undergo examinations and receive credits for proficiency 
in music, as in the other studies pursued in the schools. 

13. It is recommended that in the aiTangement of tbo studies and recitations in the gram- 
mar schools those which most severely task the attention and effort of the pupils be, as far 
as possible, assigned for the forenoon. 

14. It shall be the duty of the committee of each grammar school, at the beginning of 
each school year, either at a special meeting called for this purpose or through their chair- 
man, previouslv authorized to act in their name, to superintend the organization of the first 
class, and, at the close of each school year, to see that non6 are retained as members of that 
class who are qualified to join the English high school or the girls' high and normal school. 
No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the master's class more than one year, except with 
the consent of the district committee. 

In his report for September, 1866, the superintendent (John D. Philbrick) char- 
acterizes the course of study above prescribed "as too general and vague;" and 
"the Beport on the visit to schools in other cities," in 1867, drawn up by Rev. 
Dr. Lathrop, strongly commends the course of studies for the grammar schools of 
Nev York, in which subjects, and not text-books, are indicated. These sugges- 
tions led to a review of the course of study by the committee in the summer of 
1867, and to the following comments and suggestions by the superintendent in 
his report for September, 1867 : 

My limits will not allow me to trace the history of the present programme, however useful 
an account of its growth might be as a guide in future action upon it, but I must find space 
to introduce here the course of study which was adopted by the town of Boston in IT^L). 
when the school system was thoroughly reorganized to adapt it to the circumstances and 
wants of the time. This course, which was prepared by a committee of learned and ab'.c 
men, among whom was the great patriot Samuel Adams, was as follows : 

In Town Meeting, October 16, 1789. 

" Voud^ That there ihall be one writing school at the south part of the to^m. one at the centre, and ono 
at the north part; that in those schools the children of both sexes be taught writing, and also arithmetic in tho 
rarioos branctaefl [of it] usually taught in the town schools, Including vulgar and decimal fractions. 

"That there be one reading school at the south part of the town, ono at the centre, and one at the north 
port; tliat in those schools tho children of both sexes bo tanght to spell, accent, and read both prose and ver&o, 
and also be instructed in English grammar and composition. 

"That the children of both sexes bo admitted into the reading and writing schools at the age of seven years. 
having previoasly received tho instruction usual at women's schools ; that they be allowed to continue in tbo 
reading and writing schools until the age of 14 ; the boys attendlog tho year round, tho girls from the 20ili (. f 
April to the 20th of October following ; that they attend those schools alternately, at such times and tiubjt c: 
to iuch changes as the visiting committee, in consultation with the masters, shall approve." 

Such was the "system of education," as it was called, provided for the grammar schools. 
It will be observed that no text-books were named ; and little was the need, for there was, 
up to about that time, but one school-book proper which pupils were expected to have, and thsit 
was DUworth*s spelling-book, containing a brief ** treatise on English grammar," which was 
doubtless the English grammar required to be taught. Noah Webster's Institute, comprisi?-* 
three parts, namely, a spellmg-book, a grammar, and a reader — the first American scha 
books— had been but recently published, and it is not probable that the Boston schoolmasters, 
who were rather conservative in those days, had yet adopted them. The Testament, the 
Psalter, and the Bible were the only reading books. There were no printed copy-books for 
writing, and no slates in use, the ciphering^ being done on paper. The writing-master had, 
of oomrae, a oopy of Dil worth's Arithmetic, entitled "Schoolmaster's Assistant," from which 
he "sot the sums for ciphering" for each pupil in his blank ciphering-book. The pupils 
bad then for books the spelling-book and the Bible, or parts of it, and, these being the only 
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standard outfit for a common town school, there was no occasion for prescribing^ the text- 
books to be used. 

The requirements of this pro^mme, let it be remembered, were considerably abpTO what 
had previously been taught in the schools, and were thought by some to be excessive. 
Grammar and composition were taught only to the "choice and prime " of the schools, (tho 
few brilliant geniuses, ) and it was feared that reading in the upper class would occupy time 
which ought to be employed on more useful branches. And accordingly a petition was soon 
laid before the committee, praying that the boys might be required to devote the whole of 
their last year's schooling to writing and arithmetic, ** instead of dividing it between those 
objects and reading." 

By the side of the course of 1789 let us now place the course of 1867, ''for comparison 
helpeth the understanding of matters." In the latter we find 17 books prescribed for uae» 
namely, four readers, one speller, two arithmetics, two grammars, two histories, three music 
books, and one dictionary ; and, besides these, a series of drawing-books and a series of wri- 
ting-books are to be used. In addition to the studies and ozercisbs of these books, six sub- 
jects are required to be taught, for which no text-books are prescribed : composition, deda- 
mation, booKkeeping by single entry, natural philosophy, physiology, and nhysical geogra- 
phy. The whole number of subjects, exclusive of physical exercises and the use of tho 
dictionary, is 15, just three times as many as pupils were thought capable of studying to 
advantage 80 years a^o. ##*#»•## 

If the provisions of the course were fully carried out no pupil would be considered a grad- 
uate and be entitled to a diploma who has not mastered tne text-books on the list. But if 
any one will take pains to read through the 17 books on our list, and estimate the aggregate 
number of pages tney contain, he will probably be convinced that the amount of matter is 
too great to be learned in the period properly belonging to this grade of schools. And then, 
the theory on which many, if not all, the examiners proceed is, that pupils are not only to 
be prepared on the matter of the text-books so far as they have studied them, but also to 
answer questions given out at random on points not embraced in the books, the range and 
character of such outside questions depending upon the judgment of each individual exam- 
iner. But, as there is no plan of oral instruction laid down in the programme, some of tho 
more ambitious teachers try to teach too much miscellaneous matter, while others, of the 
opposite cast of character, limit themselves quite strictly to the text-books. Then it is to be 
remembered that there are several branches to be taught for which no text-books are named 
or allowed. In this important part of the programme there is an entire absence of all limita- 
tions. There is no maximum and no minimum of requirements, either expressed or implied. 
It is left with the master of each of the 22 schools to teach as much or as little of these sub- 
jects as he sees fit. Where, then, is the standard by which it is to be determined whether a 
pupil has "properly completed the prescribed course of study," and become entitled to a 
certificate of graduation ? It is quite plain, then, that our programme does not set such 
limits to the pursuit of the several branches of instruction as are requisite to constitute an 
intelligible and definite standard of attainments ; and it is in this absence of limitations that 
tho course seems to me to be especially defective. 

Besides this want of restrictions in respect to the contents of the instruction to be given, 
and the consequent want of a definite standard of attainments for graduation, there is another 
radical defect to be pointed out ; I mean the want of due order m the arrangement of the 
studies, both with reference to each other and with reference to the several classes. * * 

It appears, then, that the programme is defective in two important elements : in the lack 
of provisions respecting the standards of attainment in the several studies, and in the lack of 
provisions respecting the relative order of the studies. The studies on the list are all desir- 
able, though not equally desirable. There is no one of them which I should wish either to 
discontinue or to exchange for any other which is not now required. The practical question, 
then, for consideration is this : can all these studies be taught to advantage during tho period 
allotted to the grammar school course 7 In other words, can those branches usually deemed 
indispensable receive due attention, while, in addition, the other studies on the list are taught 
to any useful extent, without imposing too much mental labor upon the pupils? This ques- 
tion I am ioclined to answer in the affirmative. ^ * • * * 

Assuming the grammar school period to be from six to seven years — the pupils being gen- 
erally from eight to nine years of age at the time of admission— we are first to determine the 
number of steps into which the course of study shall be divided, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, the number of classes into which the pupils shall be graded. I am inclined to 
adopt six as the most convenient number of steps ; not, however, with the view of attempt- 
ing to make the studies required in each step the exact measure of a year's work. * * 

Among the most obvious and at the same time the most important considerations to be 
kept in view in designating the requirements of the several classes are the following : 

That the amount of work to be done should be graduated to the average capacity of teach- 
ers and pupils, OaA not to the skill of the ablest teachers or to the ability of the brightest 
pupils. 

The arrangement should be made so as to meet the wants, as far as practicable, both of 
those pupils who are to complete the course and of those who drop out at different stagee of 
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the oonrse ; and, to this end, each stage should be complete in itself and at the same time a 
fit preparation for the next stajj^e above it. 

That nndne prominence should not be ^ven to one branch at the expense of others. 

That regard should be had to the progressive development of the mental faculties as well 
OS to the logical relation and the practical utility of the di^erent branches of instruction. 

That while the specifications of the required attainments should be definite enough to con- 
stitute an intelligible standard for eacii class they should avoid such details as tend tc 
embarrass the energy and inventive genius of teachers. 

That every re<}uirement of doubtful utility should be excluded, since there is matter enough 
to be taught which is of unquestionable value. 

That whatever is not worthy of being remembered is not worthy of a place among the 
appointed studies. 

"That it is better to know perfectly and retain easily and securely a part than to have 
many studies pass through the mind as clouds sweep through the sky.'' 

With these principles in view we come now to consider what disposition of the studies is 
to be made in order to accomplish the object proposed. It is not necessary that I should at this 
time say all that I think about the detsdls ot the treatment which each branch should receive. 
80 far as practicable, I avoid, at this time, the discussion of the modes of teaching. * * 

Spelling, — I would not undervalue spelling as a branch of common school education. It 
must be taught in all elementary schools. This art was not always so necessary. Roger 
Ascham, a man of great wisdom and learning, the tutor of princes and princesses, the author 
of one of the very best books on education ever written, could not spell in the modem sense 
ofsnelling. The greatest writers of the Elizabethan age were also ignorant of this art. 
Shakspeare did not know how to spell his own name. But in those days there was no recog- 
nized standard of orthography, and so every one was left to spell according to his own 
&sicy. The invention of dictionaries took away that privilege, ana we moderns must strictly 
conmrm to the conventional mode of representing spoken words by alphabetic characters 
under pain of bein|^ classed with the illiterate. Fasnion has made this penalty so dreadful 
that many an intelligent person refrains altogether from the use of written language for fear 
of exposing his ignorance of spelling. As things are, it is, no doubt, very hara for one igno- 
rant of spelling to get on in the world ; but one of the principal objects of education is to 
help everybody get on in the world, and so spelling must not be neglect^. Still, it may be 
woU to remember that spelling is not the chief end of man. As an instrument of intellectual 
discipline, it ranks the lowest of all studies. We should, therefore, give it no more time than 
is absolutely necessary, discarding at once and forever the idea of attaching much merit to 
the ability to spell picked hard words without a failure. It is very important to fix a reason- 
able standard of att£unment in this branch and then to take care that it is observed ; that 
pupils are brought up to it but not pushed far beyond it. What shall the standard be 7 Not 
a oertam per cent., to be obtained on test examination, tlie words being selected at liberty. 
It should consist of a definite list of words to be spelled ; a proper vocabulary, properly 
classed. A good spelling-book is just such a vocabulary, and should be the standard for 
test examinations in spelling. Formal lessons in spelling should be limited to the spelling-. 
beok if its vocabulary is as copious and choice as it should be. In the whole course of stiK^ 
there should be a vast amount of practical teaching of spelling, in compositions, dictation 
exercises, and written abstracts of lessons in nearly all the branches taught ; and, to com- 
plete tho requirements in this branch, it should be the aim from the first step to lead the 
pupils, by various ingenious contrivances, to form the habit of observing the orthography of 
words. 

Where does spelling belong in the course 7 Before entering tho grammar schools the 
pupils have already completed the primary speller, whic^ contains a very considerable vocab- 
uliury. These are now well started In this branch. They are just in the condition to go for- 
ward rapidly in it, and they should do it. For the first year, or step, it should be the most 
promuient study. The spelling-book should be spelled through two or three times during 
the first three staj^s of the course, and the regular drill in this text-book should be consid- 
ered as finished Mfore the pupils enter the first class, or, better still, before they enter the 
second. During the early part of the course children are as capable as ever they will be to 
learn ^pellin^, while they are not capable of studying to advantage other studies that aro 
nsnally required at this period. And besides, if they were made to go through the spelling- 
book at an early period, they would be aided thereby in acquiring the ability to utter words 
with fluency and accuracy, the department of reading which should bo conquered during 
the same period. 

Wriling.^'Moist of our teachers understand very well the art of teaching writing. Or per- 
haps it would be more strictly true to say that they know how to give good lessons in pen- 
manship. But their skill does tiot seem to be turned to the best account. This, however^ 
is not altogether their fault. The programme gives them no directions as to what should be 
accomplished or attempted during the successive stages of the course, nor does it state, even 
in the most general, terms, what is to be expected in this branch. • • » • » 

It seems to me, that in the management of this branch, the principal aim should be to 
"ecuie to all the pupils the ability to write a neat, legible, rapid hand. If the pupils who 
complete the course can, without sacrificing more important objects of education, acquire a 
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hand which has, besides these more strictly nsefhl qualities, jjrnMe and elegance, and the 
precision of an engraved copy, by all means let them do it« But this should not be the lead- 
ing idea in ordering the coarse of instruction. 

To carry out these views, I would suggest that the regular drill upon copy-books should 
end at the close of the fourth stage of the couibo, although occasional lessons in review ol 
the4)rinc]ples might be permitted in the upper classes, and, if found necessary, one or two 
copy-books might be written. The pupils m the lowest class would be required to write 
through four or five writing books instead of one or two, and to write the books in coune, 
taking them in the order of the numbers in the series, instead of writing over and over again 
the same elementaiy book for a year or two. In the next class this course might be repeated, 
/ind so on through two more classes, omitting the more elementary books, and adding the 
higher, according to circumstances. There snould also be much practical writing in ul tha 
classes, especially in the higher ones, upon dictation exercises, compositions, abstracts of les« 
sons, and book-keeping. The results of instruction in writing, M shown in those practieal 
exercises, should be taken into account in estimating the merit of a school, and they ought 
to weigh more than the results as shown in the copy-books. Writing from dictation witbouft 
copy is the best practical test of proficiency in this branch. 

Reading, —This branch when properly taught has reference to three objects : to an ability 
to utter written language with fluency and correctness ; to the acquisition of knowledge 
and discipline ; -and to the power of properly exi)res8ing thought and emotion by inflection, 
emphasis, and the tones of the voice. These objects are so closely connected that they can- 
not be wholly separated in teaching, nor is such a separation necessary. And yet it ia proper 
and desirable that each of these three objects should, in succession, be made most prominent 
during successive periods of the course. Tho first should claim special attention in the two 
lower classes ; the second in the two middle classes, and the third in tho two upper classes. 
In the management of reading, I would have these three stages kept distinctlv in viow. 

In accordance with this plan, the pupils in the lower classes would be taught to ennndate 
with force and distinctness, to pronounce correctly, and to utter without hesitation or mis- 
takes, the words of the printed page. These elements of reading, which cobsUtnte what is 
sometimes called the mechanical department, should, during this period, be the principal 
object of the teacher ; and in examining pupils of this grade, the examiner should have regaid 
mainly to these elements. In connection with the instruction in this mechanical departn^nt, 
there would be, of course, more or less inquiry into the meaning of the nieces, and bad h^ils 
in regard to inflections aQd tones of voice should not be cdlowed. If tne work in this first 
stage has been well done, the pupils of the middle classes will need to give little time to the 
mechanical part of utterance, ana they will be prepared for the next higher department, the 
acquisition of knowledge and discipline. This now properly becomes tho chief object effort 
The meaning of the pieces should be analyzed. Accounts of the authors should be looked 
up in the books of reference by the pupils themselves, when practicable, to cultivate the habit 
of investigation and of self-instruction. Inquiry should be made about the works from which 
the pieces were extracted, and copies of the works themselves, if within reach, should be 
inspected. The reading book should now be used by the teacher as a sort of intellectaal oosi- 
ductor, by means of which he endeavors to put tho minds of the pupils in communication 
with the thought and history and practical knowledge embodied in literature, and to create a 
taste for reading and studying '* books that are books." The pupils should ba trained to 
notice carefully the nature of the facts stated, to comprehend the moral and scientific princi- 
ples presented, and to exercise the imagination in ** picturing out" the scenes and objecte 
described. It is to be understood, however, that exercises like these are not to occupy the 
pupils exclusively, but largely — ^mainly perhaps. Along with these, there must be much 
practice in reading^, with the necessary attention to correct utterance— practice not mei^y 
on a few favorite pieces, but on many pieces. 

The pupils are now supposed to have completed two-thirds of the grammar school comrse, 
and if they have been teught reading on the plan proposed, they are sufficiently proficient in 
this branch for the practical purposes of life, using tne word ** practical" in the commoo, 
but rather restricted sense. If tney continue in school, they are furnished with the requisite 
foundation for the highest department of reading, comprising what may be regarded as tiie 
refinements and accomplishments of the art — expression in its hi^h and large sense, impas- 
sioned and finished utterance, efiective and appropriate delivery of emotional compositioiis of 
the highest order, both in prose and verse. This artistic reading— not artificial, stilted^ 
requires and implies mentel, vocal and aesthetic culture. It is a desirable accomplishmeiit, 
but it can hardly be classed as a' branch of elementary education, and therefore it should 
not occupy a very large share of time to the sacrifice of more strictly utilitarian branches, 
such as composition, natural philosophy and physiology . 

Our text-books in reading are not now reaa through ; at le^st, this is the case with those 
prescribed for the upper classes. Now if the reading books are too voluminous, they shoald 
be reduced in size ; but if they are not too voluminous, they should be read through. I do 
not mean to affirm that our present reading books do contoin too much matter. Tm ansMiint 
of reading matter ought not to be stinted. While I would cut down the siss of the text- 
books in all the other branches, and would not even consider the question of introdaclnff a 
bulky one, yet I do not object to good-sized readers, provided that their matter is alwaja as 
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ehoiee as copioiui. Bat the programme, to be consistent, should require the reading bj the 
pupihi of the whole of each book in the series prescribed. It is obviously not right to require 
pupils to buy a considerable amount of printed paper which they are not expected to use. 

Ariikmeiie, — I should be glad to see an improvement in the management of this branch — 
maBaeement, I say, meaning by this word something besides teaching— meaning whatever 
. contrws, shapes, and glides the teaching. It seems to me that we might get better results 
dian we now do, and at the same time make a creat saving in the ezpenditnre of our educa- 
ting power — better returns with less outlay. How can these desirable ends be accomplished ? 
By harmonizing the programme and the authoritative inspection, and employing both these 
controlling agencies in such a manner as to favor rational teaching. The nes^ative character 
of the provisions in our programme, respecting instruction in arithmetic, would s^em to leavo 
the teachers free to handle this branch accordmg to their individual judgment. If this were 
the ease, the teaching and its results would reflect the views and the abilities of the teachers. 
But the very absence of directions on the programme tends to crush out all independence and 
originality in teaching arithmetic. For the text-book is the programme, and the examina- 
tioiis are naturally based upon it. Without stopping to describe what arithmetical absurdi- 
ties the circumstances compel all the teachers, except a few of the most independent and 
progressive, to perpetrate, I will proceed directly to state, as briefly as I can, the plan of 
teacning which I think the programme, backed up by the inspection, should encourage. 

I begin with written arithmetic No exercises, no modes of preparing or conducting reci- 
tations, no explanations, should be required or allowed merely for the purpose of intellectual 
discipline ; Tor it is safe to assume that the method of proceeding which is best calculated to 
eomnmnicate a competent knowledge of the subject will really be the best as a disciplining 
process. Why make arithmetic ham for the sake of mere discipline, and then have no time 
left for olgebra, geometry, or natural philosophy? Then it should be laid down as a funda- 
mental rule that the text-book should not bo taught in course. There is no branch of ele- 
mentaiy instruction which, in my judgment, should be taught more independently of the 
text-book, than arithmetic. The proper use of an arithmetical text-book is to relieve the 
teacher, not wholly, but to a certain extent, from the task of preparing suitable problems for 
lUustrating arithmetical principles and operations. The practice of giving out a certain 
number of sums in the book to be done at home should be wholly abolishea. Until pupils 
are twelve or thirteen years of age, their lessons in arithmetic should be taught to them out 
of the brain of the teacher, instead of being assigned to thtm, to be learned from the pages 
of the book and recited. The hearing of recitations in arithmetic should be the exception, 
while teaching exercises should be the rule. Instruction in arithmetic during two-thirds oif 
the course, or four of the six steps, should have for its main object to communicate such a 
practical knowledge of numerical operations as would be most generally useful to the mass 
of people, without special regard to particular occupatiqns or pursuits. Durine the last two 
steps, more attention might be given to the science— the theory of numbers and the solution 
of nroblems requiring more difficult logical processes. 

Pupils should, on their admission to the grammar school, immediately be^in to receive 
instruction in written arithmetic, and they should continae to receive a short daily lesson in 
it until they have acquired a competent knowledge of the subject. No such thing as a 
biilUant or showy recitation in this oranch should be tolerated, and of course no time should 
be wasted in drilling the pupils to show off. From the beginning to the end of the course, 
the pupils should not be required to commit to memory and recite a single ** rule," for if a 
pupu knows how to pertorm an operation, ho does not need a rule, and if he does not know 
now to perform an operation, a rule Will not help him to understand it. Descriptions of 
processes should be required of pupils in their own language — ^but only after the processes 
themselves are well understood, and made familiar by practice. 

Let no time be consumed in teaching children, at the outlet, the whole theory of numera- 
tion and notation, and in requiring them to write every imaginable number up to nonilUons. 
If they can read and write numbers of four figures, let them proceed at once to ciphering, 
but let them not be kept a half a year in simple addition, trying to foot up formidable col- 
uoms of abstract numbers with the rapidity and accuracy of an accountant. Daring their 
first week in the grammar school, they should perform all the four operations in whole num- 
ben, the examples, at first, being in small concrete numbers. In a short time, they should 
go on to fractions, vulgar and decimal. Then they should go back again to addition, 
review the ground, using larger numbers, both concrete and abstract, and proceed throaeh 
compound numbers and percentage, applied to interest, discount, and profit and loss, in 
three or four years, pupils if properly taaght will have a fair practical knowledge of the 
essential operations. If they still continue in school during the final year of the course or 
the last two years, they might again review for the purpose of practice in solving more diffi- 
cult problems, and of acquiring some knowledge of the theory, apd then give some atten- 
tion to proportion and the roots. 

As for mental arithmetic, but littlo time should be devoted to it, and it should always be 
taught in connection with written arithmetic That is, Uie subject in written arithmetic to 
he taught on any given day should be taught on the same day or on the preceding day in 
intellectual arithmetic. 

To sum up the whole, in a word, let some plan be devised whereby the teachers will be 
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^wholly etnancipated from the toxt-book routine, and be pennitted and required to teach the 
subject, and to teach it with the sole view to give all the pupils a competent knowledge of 
it in the shortest time. 

Grammar. — ^There is just now» among a certain class of educational writers, a decided dis- 
position to disparacro the study of grammar. They speak of it as lumber — useless stuff, as 
the means of the '* artificial production of stupidity." They find that pupils who have hal 
the' benefit of some grammatical lessons do, nevertheless, commit errors in the use of lan- 
guage, and do not always speak and write English with Addisonian elegance, and so they 
condemn grammar altogether. * * Many things which have been unskilfully and unsea> 
sonably taught, as grammar, justly deserve censure, but grammar skilfully and seasonably 
taught is, m mv humble judgment, an indispensable branch of elementary edncation. 
Grammar, regarded simply as a means of training the intellectual powers, is of great valuer 
but it is quite unnecessary to teach it with reference to this object ; for, as in the case of 
arithmetic, this object will be best accomplished in the grammar school grade by teaching it 
solely with the view to secure correct and apt expression. ** It is the province of grammar 
to guide us not merely in the expression of our own thoughts, but also in our apprehension 
of the thoughts, and our interpretation of the words of others." This it does wnen effect- 
ually taught. But the mere memorizing of the rules and principles of grammar will exert 
little or no beneficial influence over any person's manner ot speaking or writing. The prin- 
ciples should be rendered familiar by appropriate exercises. The chief of these exercises 
are the parsing and analyzing of what is right, and the correcting of what is wrong ; and 
composition, not forgetting " conversation and intercourse." Exercises in speech and writing 
are not only modes of testmg the proficiency of pupils in the use of language, but are also 
necessary to a complete course of English grammar. Exercising in parsing and analyzing 
are not generally managed as well as they might be, and hence are not as profitable as they 
might be. But of what branch may not the same be said 7 In their right place and witL 
the proper limitations they are exceedingly valuable. My aim will be to help give them 
their true place and restrict them within just bounds. 

Analysis should be limited to the last year of the course ; and it seems to me that it would 
not be well to attempt to drill pupils in it until they are able to resolve at once, according to 
a prescribed formula, any complex or compound sentence that may be selected. Ratner 
than devote the time to analysis required for the accomplishment of this object, I should 
prefer to give up the exercise altogether. Parsing should be made more prominent than 
analysis. Syntactical parsing is, indeed, as I believe, the best and most thorough method 
of analysis. ** The grand clew to all syntactical parsing is the sense," and this exercise, 
judiciously conducted, with the view to lead the pupils to discover the true meaning of Uie 
author, is certainly one good way ** to study language as the vehicle of the mind." But I 
doubt if I should ever give a lesson in parsing to be prepared and recited. At any rate, 
there should be no attempt at a '* splendid recitation ;" there should be no ** rattling offl" no 
parrot talk, no rigmarole formulas, no vain repetition of etymological definitions and dis- 
tinctions. Syntactical parsing would be appropriate during the last two years of the course. 
This higher description of parsing, which calls into exercise nearly all the intellectual pow- 
ers, should be preceded by a simpler and more limited kind ; that which is called etymologi- 
cal parsing. This consists in distinguishing and defining the different parts of speech, and 
their classes and modifications. It should commence with the course and be continued until 
the higher kind is begun. 

Exercises in correcting what is wrong, a very important part of grammar, should be 
extended over the whole course. It is not enough to correct such wrong expressions as may 
occur In the ordinary "conversation and intercourse" of the school. There should be a 
systematic and comprehensive course of these exercises prescribed in the programme, and 
graduated to correspond to the progress of the pupils in the principles of the language. 
Exercises in correcting should bo carried along in connection with exercises in parsing, for 
these two classes of exercises are complements of each other, and both alike demand or 
imply a knowledge of the author's thought. 

But while I would recommend the systematic teaching of grammar through tho whole 
course of this grade, not even excluding it from the lowest class as is now done, I would 
have very little of committing tfnd reciting the text-book ; I would have but one text-book, 
small in bulk, which should be in the hands of all the teachers of the different classes, as a 
manual, guide, and authority in grammatical instruction. It might be put into the hands 
of the pupils who have reached the third or fourth stage of the course. For tiie first half of 
the course, at least, the pupils will do better without a book than with one. The reading- 
book, the blackboard, and the slate, will of course be brought into requisition. 

I may as well, perhaps, say in this connection what I have to say about composition. As 
already intimated, I would have composition taught in all the classes of this grade. 

Composition should be made a very prominent branch of instraction, and always in con- 
nection with, anH as a part of grammatical instruction on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, in connection witn and as auxiliary to every other branch taught. That is, in teach- 
ing each branch, the aim should be to lodge in the mind of the pupil definite knowledge 
about it which he can express in his own words. In this way the materials of the compo- 
sition are to be furnished. The subjects assigned for composition should have reference to 
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the materials already communicated — to son^tbing •that has been taught. The writing of 
the composition, after the materials have been furnished, affords at once the kind of exer- 
cise requisite to give command of written language, and the means of testing the pupil's 
grammatical accuracy. 

Geography.—ThQTe is perhaps no part of our programme that.needs a more radical change 
ihan that which relates to the study of geography. The present requirement designates two 
text-books to be used, one in the two lower classes, and the other in the two upper. In 
connection with the latter book, maps are to be drawn, and as supplementary to it, physical 
geography is to be taught by occasional exercises with the use of Guyot^s wall maps. This 
provision means, as practically interpreted by most committees who examine classes in 
geography, that the two prescribed text-boob s are to be learned by the pupils so as to be able 
to answer whatever questions may be asked about the text or the maps. Consequently, the 
teachers, with few exceptions in all the grammar schools, are trying hard to make the con- 
tents of the two geography books stick in the memories of their pupils. They find this a 
truly Sisyphean labor. What was supposed to have been learned last year is found to have 
escaped from the memory, and the ground must be gone over again this year. Only by 
incessant and laborious reviews are the pupils kept prepared for examination. There 
bein^ no principle of association bv which the facts are connected with each other, each 
particular fact must be held by a aead pull of the memory. The result of this system of 
uistruction is, that a large share of time is devoted to geography, without communicating a 
corresponding amount of valuable geographical knovnedge. The larger half of what the 
pupils are at so much pains to learn is of no practical utility, and the sooner they throw it 
overboard, after their examinations are ended, the better for them. 

Geography should occupy a' subordinate place in the course, in respect to the amount of 
time assigned to it. Nothing can be more preposterous than to attempt to cram a pupil 
daring his period of schooling with all the facts in geography, which he may, by the remo- 
test possibility, have occasion to know. 

Mr. Mill, in his recent masterly address on education, says: *' It ban always seemed to 
me a great absurdity' that history and geography should be taught in schools, except in ele- 
mentary schools for children of the laboring classes, whose subsequent access to books is 
limited. Whoever really learnt history and geography except by private reading ? and what 
an utter failure a system of education must be, if it has not given the pupil a sufficient taste 
for reading to seek for himself those most attractive and easily intelngiule of all kinds of 
knowledge? Besides, such history and geography as can be taught in schools exercise 
none of the faculties of intelligence except the memory.** Although Mr. Mill seems to me 
to take rather extreme ground in relation to these studies, he is not an authority in such 
matters to btj lightly regarded. Our system of education is designed for no special class ; 
it is for the children of all classes, and it can never be a question whether geography and 
histOTT shall be taught in our common schools, whatever may be thought best tor the caste 
schools of England. But I confess my suspicion that the time will come when the study 
of geoerapby, as now pursued by us, will be disapproved. Indeed, it appears to me not 
altogether improbable that in the progress of educational ideas, our laborious and persistent 
efforts to stow away in the memoriea of our school-children so much geographical rubbish 
will come to be looked upon as something at least approaching to absurdity— that these efforts 
will be looked upon by future generations much as we now look upon the efforts made in 
our schools in 1789, to lodge the text of Dilworth's Grammar in the memories of the pupils 
of that day. *#*******• 

The following summary comprises most of the topics appropriate to the course I have in 
view: "The distribution of land into continents and of water into oceans, and the propor- 
tion of the one to the other; the distribution of continents into countries and of oceans into 
seas ; the chief features of the continents in respect of mountains, valleys, plains, deserts, 
forests^ lakes, rivers, and coast-lines ; and of the seas in respect of bays or gulfs and islands ; 
the distribution of heat and cold, day and night, over the earth, and of winds, currents, and 
tides over the seas ; the chief productions oithe soil, whether vegetable or mineral, in dif- 
ferent cooDtries, and the principal forms of animal life in the different regions both of land 
and sea ; the leading industrial occupations of the different peoples, with the circumstances 
that determine them, and the manner in which they dispose of the products of their industry, 
toother with what is remarkable in their character, civilization, and modes and habits of 
life, particularly, and these are determined by the country or climate which they inhabit. 
Should the pupil leave school without advancing further, he will carry away with him such 
knowledge of the subject as will serve most of the purposes for which it is taught in school. 
The teacher who thus makes it his aim to inform his pupils in the broad elements of physical, 
commerciBl, and, if we may so call it, moral geography, and who looks upon the geography 
of names and locality as ot ralue only in suboraination to them, will confer a service upon 
them, whether as regards their education, their information, and the development of their 
human sympathies, infinitely beyond what he would do were he to store their memories with 
the exact heights in feet of all the mountains and the length in miles of all the rivers between 
the poles, or the exact areas of all the countries, the names of all the towns, and the numbers 
of the aeveral populations aU round the globe.'* — Currie. 

Whfia we have settled th^ question as to the amount and kind of geogiaphical knowledg« 
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to be impaitcd in school, there remaios the two-fold problem of determiniiiff the order of the 
topics and the dlstvibntiou of the work to be done amone the six stages of the programme. 
I will merely state my conclusion respecting this problem, without detailing the reasons 
for it. 

1. A course which may be called primary or introductory, to occupy the period assigned 
to the first two stages of the programme. The objects of this preliminary course would be 
to acquaint the pupils with the elements of geographical description, by directing their atten- 
tion to the features of the landscape around them, and putting them in possession of the 
terms by which these are denoted ; to fill the mind with lii^ely pictures of what may be 
called geographical t;^pe8, such as mountain, hilJ, valley, gor^, plain, desert, table land, 
forest, undulating surface, mines, animals, and plants, river, rapid, falls, bluif, creek, harbor, 
bay, beach, lake, pond, canal, railroad, marsh, bridge, vineyard, plantation, farm, glacier, 
volcano, dAvellings, village, town, city, palace, manufactory, island, cape, promontory, isth- 
mus, peninsula. It is of little use to commit to memory definitions of these elements or 
typos. The thing is to give the pupil correct and vivid conception of the thii^gs themselves. 
In connection with this instruction, the pupils should be taught to understand how these 
geographical types are represented on the map by s^^mbols, by reference to a plan of the 
Bchool-iiouse and yard, a map of the public squares, of the city, of the vicinity, and of the 
State. Some instruction on the globe and the map of the world might be added. 

2. A general view of the geography of the world, with Mercator's map, to occupy the 
vthird stage of the programme. i 

3. The geography of the United States, to occupy the fourth stage. 

4. The geography of the continents, to occupy the fifth stage. 

5. General review of geography, to occupy 'he sixth and last stage. 

Map-drawing from memory should be practiced from the beginning. It should be remem- 
bered that teaching the maps is not teaching geography, but that the aim should be to teach 
geography through the maps. 

As to text-bookp, I will only say that they should contain a limited amount of matter, and 
that there should bo but one systematic text-book, professing to give a course of geographical 
lessons on the whole globe. The book for the introductory instruction, if any book is allowed 
for it, should be a captivating pictorial manual, to be read and talked about, and not com- 
mitted to memory and recited. 

THE GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL. 

Prior to 1789 no public provision appears to have been made for the insixnc- 
tion of girls in the town of Boston, The only schools to which they were 
admitted in 1784 were called writing schools, and were kept by the teachers of 
the public schools between the forenoon and afternoon sessions. In that year 
t(1784) Caleb Bingham opened a private school for girls, which met with such 
success that he was solicited and induced to take charge of one of the three 
reading schools, into which girls were admitted on a footing of equality with 
boys, the girls attending the reading school in the morning and the boys the 
writing school, and in the afternoon reversing this course, the masters never 
changing rooms, ^nd the boys and girls changing the half day once a month. 
Even this privilege was only accorded to the girls for six months in the year, 
from April to October. This continued till 1826, when the city council appro- 
priated $2,000 to establish a high school for girls on the monitorial plan« The 
school became so popular under the mastership of Ebenezer Bailey that larger 
accommodations and more teachers were demanded, and the problem was solved 
by discontinuing the school and introducing special branches into the grammar 
school, and allowing the girls to remain in them till they were sixteen years of 
age, although the boys were dismissed at fourteen years. This was a backward 
step, and its influence was to retard the establishment of similar schools in other 
cities. 

In 1847 an attempt was made in the school committee to modify the course 
of instruction in the grammar school, ** so that the school for boys should com- 
prehend the studies which will be most useful to them as men," and " a high 
school for girls should be established, adapted to female education," and among 
other things ** plain sewing should be taught and practiced in all the classes," 
and " habits of industry and economy " encouraged. After five years of agita- 
tion, on the recommendation of the superintendent, (Nathan Bishop,) a normal 
school for female teachers was made part of the system of public instraction, 
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and went into operation in the fall of 1852. The pupils were-required to have 
completed the studies of the grammar school, and the course of instruction 
emhraced a thorough review of those studies, and in addition, English literature, 
the French language, the natural sciences, intellectual and moral philosophy, 
geometry, drawing, music, and physiology, all taught with special reference to 
the art of teaching. As this school had special reference to training its pupils 
for teaching, it did not meet the wants of all the friends of a girls high school ; 
and in 1854 it was converted into a high school for girls, retaining a normal 
course which was made truly effective for itsjpurpose by ingrafting upon it in 
1864 a training school under Miss Jennie U. Stickney, a pupil of one of the 
State normal schools and the Oswego (N. T.) training school. We add the 
regulations of.&e school committee for 1867. 

RBQULATIONS AND COURSE OP STUDY OF OfRLS' HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 

1. This school was instituted in J852 with the design of famishing to those pupils who 
have passed through the usual course of studies at the grammar schools for girls ana at other 
girls schools in this city, an opportunity for a higher and more extended education, and also 
to fit such of them as desire to become teachers. 

2. The instructors shall be a master, a head assistant, and as many assistants as may be 
foand expedient ; but the whole number of assistants shall not exceed the ratio of one for 
every thirty pupils. 

3. The examination of candidates for admission to the- schools shall take place annually 
on the Wednesday and Thursday next succeeding the day of the annual exhibition of the 
grammar schools in July. 

4. Candidates for admission must be over fifteen and not more than nineteen years of age. 
They must present certificates of recommendation from the teachers whose schools they last 
attended, and must pass a satisfactory examination in the following branches, viz : spelling, 
leadinff, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, and history. 

5. The examination shall be condncted by the instructors of the school both orally and 
fi'om written questions previously prepared by them and approved by the committee of the 
school. It shall be tho duty of the said committee to be present and to assist at the exam* 
ination, and the admission of candidates shall be subject to their approval. 

6. The course of studies and Instruction in this school shall be as follows : 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Beading, spelling, and writing continued ; arithmetic, geography, and grammar reviewed; 
physical geography, natural philosophy, analysis of lang[uage, and structure of sentences ; 
synonyms ; rhetoric ; exereises in English composition ; history ; Latin, begun ; exercises in 
drawing and yocal music. 

MIDDLE CLASS. 

Natural philosophy continued ; English literature; algebra; moral philosophy ; Latin, con- 
tinued; French begun, (instruction eiven by a native French teacher;) rhetoric, with exer- 
cises in composition, continued ; physiology, with lectures ; general history ; exercises in 
drawing and vocal music ; reading standard English works, with exercises in criticism. 

SENIOR class; 

Latin and French continued ; geometry; general history; intellectual philosophy; astronomy; 
chemistiy, with lectures ; exercises in composition ; exercises in drawing and in vocal music ; 
exercises in criticism, comprising a careful examination of works of the best English authors ; 
instruction in the theory and practice of teaching. Such instruction in music shall be given 
to all the pupils as may qualify them to teach vocal music in our public schools. 

7. The aeaaions of the schools shall begin at 9 o'clock a. m. and close at 2 o'clock p. m., 
except on Wednesday and Saturday, when the school shall close at 1 o'clock. 

8. Instead of a public exhibition In this school the parents and friends-of the pupils shall 
be invited through the pupils to attend tho regular exercises in the various rooms during the 
five days preceding the last school day of the school year, and during such visitations the 
exerdset of the school shall be conduct^ in the usual manner 

9. The plan of study shall be arranged for three years. Pupils who have attended for 
that perioo, and who have completed the course in a manner satisfactory to the teachers and 
the committee on the school, shall be entitled to receive a diploma or certificate to that 
effect on leaTing schooL ^ t 
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ENGLISH mOH SCHOOL. 

The English high school, or as it was originally called, the English classical 
school, was first proposed in 1820, to enlarge the course of instraction at that 
time given in the grammar schools, which dismissed the pupil at the age of 14 
years, and to give that kind of education which in discipline and studies should 
fit him for his vocation, whether mercantile or mechanical, and which at that 
time could only be got in private schools. The committee, of which Samuel 
Adams Wells, an eminent merchant, was chairman, represented the clerical pro- 
fession in Rev. John Pierpont and Rev. N. L. Frothingham, and the logal pro- 
fession in Leonard Shaw, afterwards chief justice ; and the press in Benjamin 
Russell. Their recommendation was almost unanimously adopted by the town, 
and liberal provision was made for philosophical apparatus and teachers, (ail of 
whom were to be regular college graduates,) to put the new school on an equal- 
ity with the old Latin classical school. The school was opened in the spring of 
1821, under the mastership of George B. Emerson, who drew up its first course 
of study, tind inaugurated its methods of teaching. 

The original requirements for admission were as follows : 

(1.) That the candidate be not less than 12 rears of age. (2.) That the candidates shall 
be admitted only at the beginniDg of the school year, i. e. after the summer vacation. ^ {:i) 
That the candidates shall produce, from the masters of the schools last attended by them, 
certificates of good moral character, and presumed qualifications for admission to the school. 
(4.) That the Candidate "in order to be admitted shall be found well versed in reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic as far as proportion, including a gen- 
eral view of vulgar and decimal fractiozis." 

In 1829 these terms were modified so as to require the candidate " toiiave 
made satisfactory progress in arithmetic," and particularly to be well versed in 
*' Colbum's first lessons and sequel,'' and the other prescribed studies. In 1852 
the examination included the '* history of the United States," and that the exam- 
ination shoifld be " strict," conducted by written questions. Mr. Philbrick, in 
his report for 1864, gives the progress of this pioneer school of its class in detail, 
from which we make the following extracts : 

The mode in which candidates for admission are examined is as follows : 

Questions in arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history, also a list of words for spelling, 
are prepared by the teachers and submitted to the committee for approval. Bein? altered, 
if thought advisable, and approved, they are, except the words for spelling, printed on large 
and good papei, with suitable blank .spaces on which the candidal^ is to wnte his work* 

Id accordance with notice published in the newspapers, the boys assemble at the school* 
house, at 8 o'clock, a. m., on the day of examination. They are placed in three or four dif- 
ferent rooms, and the candidates from different schools are called to the teacher's desk, where 
their recommendations are examined. Then, their names, the names of their parents or 
guardians, places of residence, the schools from which they come, and their ages, are recorded. 

They are next assembled in the hall, and having been counted, each receives a number 
upon a piece of paper drawn out by lot. His number is the only name by which he is known 
until be is called up for admissiop or rejection. The applicants are then divided into four 
nearly equal portions, and placed in four separate rooms. One of the sets of questions, with 
pens and ink, is distributed to each division, all the divisions haviug the same set at the 
same time. Each boy writes his nnmber upon the paper and proceeds to his work. The 
time allowed for a set of questions varies from one hour to two nours or more, according to 
the amount of labor, although one hour for anv department is deemed sufficient for a pupil 
thoroughly prepared. The papers are then taken from all, and another set placed before 
them, and so on until th& whole four are finished. Subsequently the boys are examined in 
reading and spelling, the words in the latter being written by them. 

The papers are next examined, and the nroper estimate assigned in each branch. The 
value of each question has been previously nxed, and the total vdue of any one of the printed 
sets is one hundred, so tliat the correct answers give immediately the per cent. 

All who have an average of 75 per cent, or more are marked admitted. They are called 
up, their names ascertained, and tney receive certificates of admission. Others receiving less 
than 75 and more than 50 per cent., unless quite deficient in some one branch, are admitted 
in the same way. 

Others having a less average are qnestioned as to their previous advantages and pursutts, 
and, if circumstances seem to indicate that they may succeed, they are admitted on trial 
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For example, if one luui been principally enraged in the study of the classics, this is a faror- 
aGle circoinstance, and offsets, in a degree, his deficiencies. These last, after a trial of one 
quarter, are required to leave the school, if it becomes evident that they cannot succeed ; 
and these are almost without exception the only candidates whose names and circumstances 
are known before a decision has been made with regard to their admission. 

The outline of the course of study proposed fur this school by the committee who recom- 
mended Its establishment has already been quoted. 

The outline of the course of study proposed by the committee in 1820 was as 
follows : 

The studies of the first class (lowest class) to be as follows : Composition ; reading from 
the most approved authors ; exercises in criticism, comprising critical analysis of the lan- 
guage, grammar, and style of the best English authors, their errors and beauties ; declama- 
tion : geography : arithmetic, continued ; algebra. 

The studies of the second class — composition; reading; exercise in criticism; declama- 
tion: algebra, continued; ancient and modem history and chronology; logic; geometry; 
plane trigonometry, and its application to mensuration of heights and distances ; navigation : 
surveying ; mensuration of superfices and solids ; forensic discussions. 

The studies of the third class — composition ; exercises in criticism ; declamation ; mathe- 
natics ; logic ; history, particularly that of the United States, continued ; natural philospphy, 
including astronomy ; moral and political philosophy. 

The following is the programme of studies in 1823-24 : 

Class 3, (loioest.) — No. 1. Intellectual and written arithmetic, by Colbum and Lacroix. 
2. Ancient and modem geography, by Worcester. 3. General history, by Tyler ; history of 
the United States, by Grimshaw. 4. Elements of arts and sciences, by Blair. 5. Reading, 
grammar, and declamation. 6. Book-keeping, by single and double entry. 7. Sacred geo- 
graphy. 

Class 2.— Nos. J, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, continued. 8. Algebra, by dictation; * • * * and 
Enler. 9. Rhetoric and composition ; • * • « Blair's lectures abridged. 10. Geome- 
try, by Legeudre. 11. Natural philosophy. 12. Natural theology, by Paley. 

Class 1. — ^Nos. 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, continued. 13. Chronology. 14. Moral philosophy, by 
Paley. 15. Forensics. 16. Criticisms on English authors. 17. Practical mathematics, 
comprehending navigation, surveying, mensuration, astronomical calculations, &c., together 
with the constraction and use of mathematical instmments. 20. A course ot^experimeutal 
lectures on the various branches of natural philosophy. 2J. Evidences of Christianity, by 
Paley. 

This programme was slightly modified in the copy of the regulations printed 
in 1S27, the written arithmetic by Colbum being substituted for that of Lacroix ; 
Goodrich's history of the United States for Grimshaw's; aiid the Constitution 
of the United States for the elements of arts and sciences, by Blair. 

And the following stndies were permitted in the first class, if the master should 
think proper to introduce them: Smellie's philosophy of natural history, chem- 
istry, intellectual philosophy, linear drawing, and logic. Writing to be taught 
in ^1 the classes. 

Thje study of the French language was introduced in 1832, though it is not 
mentioned in the printed programme until 1836. 

The next change appears in the regulations for 1833 — composition being 
added to the studies of the third class, bookkeeping transferred from the secoud 
chifls to the third, and algebra from the third to the second, and the following 
studies stricken out: from the third class, sacred geography; from the second, 
rhetoric ; and from the first, chronology, forensics, and criticisms of English 
authors. 

In the regulations for 1836, we find that Blair's rhetoric is restored, elements 
of astronomy introduced, and the permitted studies are disposed of by omitting 
Smellie's natural history, and transferring the rest to the required list, viz. : 
linear drawing, logic, and intellectual philosophy. As the programme, thus mod- 
ified, remained without change till 1862, it is here inserted in fuU : 

No. I- Reviews of the preparatory studies in the text-books authorized to bo used in the 
grrammar and writing schools. 2. Ancient geo^aphy, (Worcester's. ) 3. Worcester's gen- 
eral history, and history of the United States. 4. Colbum's or Bailey's algebra. 5. Legen- 
dre*8 (geometry. 6. Bookkeeping, 7. Blair's rhetoric. 8. Paley's moral philosophy. U. 
Chemistry. 10. Trigonometry, with its application to surveymg, navigation, mensuration, 
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astronomical calculations, &c. 11. Constitution of the United States. 12. Nataral philoso- 
phy. 13. Linear drawing. 14. Paley's natural theology. 15. Paley's Evidences of Cliris- 
tiauity. 16. Elements of astronomy. 17. Logic. 18. Natural philosophy. 

The several divisions 8hall also receive insti'uctions in spelling, reading, writing, English 
gnunmar, declamation, composition, and the French language. 

A period of sixteen years having elapsed without any modification of the 
above programme, in 1852 the following changes were introduced : 

The history of the United States was omitted from the course, and at the 
same time, as already stated, added to the studies required for admission ; draw- 
ing was required in all the classes ; Paley's Evidences was restricted to a Mon- 
day morning lesson ; political economy and Cleveland's Compeud of English 
Literature were introduced, and the Spanish language permitted in the first class, 
in addition to the French. 

Up to this time pupils had been permitted to remain in the school only three 
years, but now the limit was fixed at four years, provision being made for giv- 
ing instruction in an advanced course to such pupils as might desire to continue 
in the school another year after completing the regular course of three years. 
In this arrangement, astronomy, intellectual philosophy, logic and chemistry 
were transferred from the regular to the advanced course. 

The course of study as then revised has remained unchanged, with the excep- 
tion of the addition, in 1857, of permission to use, in the first class, Warren's 
treatise on physical geography, or Oart6e*s physical geography and atlas. 

The course of study and instruction in this school in 1867 was as follows : 

Class 3. — 1. Review of preparatory studies, using the text-books authorized in the ^ram* 
mar schools of the cky. 2. Ancient geography. 3. Worcester's general hj^tory. 4. JSher- 
wiu's algebra. 5, French language. (>. Drawing. 

Class 2. — 1. Shen>'in'8 algebra, continued. 2. French language, continued. 3. Draw- 
iiip", continued. 4. Legendre's geometry. 5. > Bookkeeping. 6. Blair's rhetoric 7. Con- 
stitution of the United States. 8. Trigonometry, with its applications to surveying, navi- 
gation, mensuration, astronomical calculations, &c. 9. Pjiley's Evidences of Christianity — 
a ^louday morning lesson. 

Class I. — 1. Trigonometry, with its applications, &c., continued. 2. Paley*s Evidences, 
continued — a Monday morning lesson. 3. Drawing, continued. 4. Astronomy. 5. Natu- 
ral phik)sophy. (J. Moral philosophy. 7. Political economy. 8. Natural theology. 9. 
J^liaw's lectures on English literature. 10. French, continued — or the Spanish language 
may be commenced by such pupils as in the judgment of the master have acquired acomj>e- 
ttnt knowledge of the French. Warren's treatise on physical geography, or Oartee's phj's- 
icnl geography and atlas, is permitted to be used. 

For the pupils who remain at the school the fourth year, tho course of studies shall be as 
follows: 

J. Astronomy. 2. Intellectual philosophy. 3. Logic. 4. Spanish. 5. Geology. 6. 
Chrraistry. 7. Mechanics, engineering, and the higher mathematics, with some option. 

The several classes shall also have exercises in English composition and declamation. 
The instructors shall pay particular attention to the penmanship of the pupils, and give con- 
stantly such attention to spelling, reading, and English grammar as they may deem neces- 
sary to make the pupils familiar with these fundamental branches of a good education. 

By comparing the present programme with the earliest one, it appears that 
nearly all the original subjects of instruction have been retained. Sacred geo- 
graphy seems to be the only one which has wholly disappeared. Three or four 
]nore of the titles comprised in the first programme have been dropped, though 
the subjects which they designate are embraced under other heads in the pres- 
ent programme. The principal branches which have been added to the regular 
course are the French language, drawing, the Constitution of the U*nited States*, 
and astronomy. Of these added studies, French has been made by far the most 
prominent, being taught during the whole course. Drawing is pursued by the 
two upper classes. The Constitution is thoroughly taught, and so is astronomy. 

The order of the studies, it, will be observed, has been considerably m(fdified, 
and, without question, for the better. In the original plan, the studies of the 
third or lowest class were arranged especially with a view to accommodate tho^e 
pupils who could devote only one year to the high school course, but experience 
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led to tbe conclusion that it was best for the interests of the school, on the whole, 
to make the instruction of the first year conform more precisely to the requiie- 
ments of a systematic course of three years. The present aiTangement of the 
branches is, in the main, adapted both to the natural order of development in 
the course of the sciences, and to the natural order of development in the human 
powers, the two chief considerations in the ordering of every plan of systematic 
education. 

The organization of this school is of that description which is called the class 
Bystem, in distinction from that which is denominated the departmental system. 
For 10 or 15 years past, the pupils have occupied five school-rooms, the whole 
echool being assembled in the hall only on public occasions. In one of these 
rooms the principal has the immediate charge of the first or highest class, which 
he instructs in all the branches of study prescribed for the last year of the course, 
except drawing. Each of the two sub-masters has, in a separate room, a half 
of the middle class, which he instructs in atl the studies of the second year. In 
like manner the thifd, or lowest class, is divided between the two ushers. Tho 
plan of organization is called the class system, because each teacher, under the 
general direction and control of the principal, has the government and instruc- 
tion of a class, or a division of a class, for a certain period — in this cise for a ' 
year — giving instruction in all the branches which are studied by the pupils 
during that period. The departmental system requires a very different manage- 
ment. Its type is found in our colleges, where each teacher instructs in a single 
branch, or in a group of kindred branches. The pupils are under the immediate 
government of the principal. They are seated in a common study-room, where 
they remain when not engaged in recitation. From this room they are sent to 
several recitation rooms during the day, where they receive instniction from the 
teachers of the several departments of the course. * 

Oar Latin school is conducted on the class system, while the girls' high and 
normal school combines, to some extent, both the class and departmental sys- 
tems. The principal high schools of Europe, and some of the most important 
of those ill this country, are conducted on the departmental plan. But for such 
an institution as our English high school, I think the class system preferable. 
It has been fairly tested here for the period of upwards of forty years, and the 
results have been entirely satisfactory. 

A new importance has been given to this school, and the scope of .its useful- 
ness has been greatly enlarged, by the establishment in our city of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, an institution designed to furnish that superior 
education for which the high school course is such an admirable preparation. 
This institution when fully developed will sustain a relation to the English high 
school similar to that which the university sustains to the Latin school. 

In t^is institution provision has been made for a department to be called a 
echool of industrial science and art, in which regular courses of instruction are 
to be given, by lectures and other teachings, in the various branches of the 
applied sciences and arts, and where persons destined for any of the industrial 
pursuits may, at small expense, secure such training and instruction as will ena- 
ble them to bring to their profession the efficiency due to enlarged views and a 
sure knowledge of fundamentid principles, together with adequate practice in 
observation and experiments, and in the delineation of objects, processes, and 
machinery. 

LATIN SCHOOL. 

The Latin school, although the earliest established, (about 1636,) and the germ 
of the public school system of Boston, is not a continuation of the grammar 
Bchool, and, in reality, has no organic connection with the schools below. It 
was originally the only public school, and was for a century known as the 
grammar school, and was made famous as a classical school all over the British 
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colonies by the long avd succesaful masterahip of Ezekiel Gheever, from 1670 to 
1 708, which reputation was enhanced by Benjamin A. Gould, (1814-*29) and his 
euccessors to the present time. The following historical data will serve to mark 
the progress of public instruction, especially in its highest grade, and encourage 
those who are laboring now under many obstructions to introduce, or to enlarge 
and perfect a system of public schools. 

In his autobiography, the Reverend John Barnard, of Marblehead, (bom in 
Boston in 1681,) speaks "of being sent, in his eighth year, to the grammar 
school under the tuition of that aged, venerable, and justly famous, Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever," and, " from the grammar school, passing into the college at Cam- 
bridge." 

The biographer of Rev. Dr. Coleman mentions that he (Dr. C.) entered the 
grammar school in 1678, " young and small, six years." 

The following extracts are from the memorandum of an eminent clergyman 
who was educated in the best schools of Boston before the Revolution : 

At the age of six and a half years I was sent to Master John Loveirs Latin school. The 
only requiremeDt was readingf well, but, though fully qualified, I was sent away to Master 
Griffith, a private teacher, to learn to read, write, and spell. I learned the English ^amniar 
in Dilworth's Spelling-book by heart. Griffith traced letters with a pencil and the pupiU 
inked them. I entered Loveirs school at seven years. Lovell was a tyrant and his system 
one of terror. Trouncing was common in the school. Dr. Cooper was one of his early 
scholars, and be told Dr. Jackson, the minister of Brookline, that he had dreams of echoed 
till he died. The boys were so afraid they could not study. Samuel Bradford, afterwards 
sheriff, pronounced the P in Ptolemy and the younger Lovell rapped him over the head with 
a heavy ferule. 

We studied Latin from 8 o'clock till 12 and from 1 till dusk. After one or two years I 
went to the town school, to Master Holbrook, at the corner of West street, to learn to writ£, 
and to Master Proctor, on Pemberton's hill, in the southeast part of Scol ley's building. My 
second, third, and fourth year I wrote there and did nothing else. The English boys alone 
were taught to make pens. Griffith was gentle, but his being a private teacher Accounts 
for it. 

The course of study was grammar, ^sop, with a translation, Clark's Introduction to Wri- 
ting Latin, Entropius, with a translation, Corderius, Ovid's Metamorphoses, Virgil's Geor- 
gics, iBneid, Caesar, Cicero. In the sixth year I began Greek, and, for the first time, * 
attempted English composition by translating Caesar's Commentaries. The master allowed 
us to read poetical translations, such as Trappe's and Dryden's Virgil. I was half way 
through Virgil when I began Greek with Ward's Greek Gi*amnwir. 

After Cbeever's Latin Accidence we took Ward's Lily's Latin Grammar. After the 
Greek Grammar we read the Greek Testament and were allowed to use Beza's Latin Trans- 
lation. Then came Homer's Iliad, five or six books, using Clarke's translation, with notes, 
and this was all my Greek education at school. Then we took Horace, and composed Latin 
verses, using the Gradus ad Parnassum. Daniel Jones was the first Latin scholar in J77I 
and 1772, and he was brother to Thomas Kilby Jones, who was no scholar though a dis- 
tinguished merchant afterwards. 

1 entered college at the age of 14 years and 3 months, and was equal in Latin and Greek 
to the best in the senior class. Xenophon and Sallust were the only books used in collego 
^tbat I had not studied. I went to the private school from 11 to 1;2 a. m. and to the public 
from 2 to 5 p. m. 

The last two years of my school life nobody taught English grammar and geography but 
Colonel Joseph Ward, (son of Deacon Joseph Ward, of Newton, West Parish, blacksmith,) 
. who was sell-taught, and set up a school in Boston. He became aido to General Ward, 
when the war commenced, and did not teach after the war. 

I never saw a map except in Ccesar's Commentaries, and did not know what that meant. 
Our class studied Lowth's English Grammar at college. At Master Proctor's school reading 
and writing were taught in the same.roou), to girls and boys from 7 to 14 years of age, an^J 
the Bible was the only reading book. Dilworth's Spelling-book was used, and the New- 
England Primer. The master set sums in our manuscripts, but did not go further than the 
rule of three. 

Master Griffith was a thin man and wore a wig, as did Masters Lovell and Proctor, but 
they wore a cap when not in full dress. James Lovell was so beaten by his grandfather 
John, that James, the father, rose and said, '* Sir, you have flogged Uiat boy enough." The 
boy went off determined to leave school and go to Master Proctor's, but he met one of Master 
Proctor's boys who asked whither he was going, and, when informed, warned him not to go, 
for he would fare worse. 

Hon. Edward Everett, in an address at the annual school festivBl in Eaneuil 
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Ealli In 1852, gives an account of the educational advantages be enjoyed in 
early life, (] 804.) After speaking about bis first lessons in reading and writing, 
he thus describes bis studies at tbe Latin school of Boston : 

It was kfpt in School street, where the horticaltnrsl hall oow stands. The standard of 
scholastic attainment was certainly not higher than that of material comfort in those days. 
"We read pretty much the same books, or of the same class, in Latin and Greek as we read 
now, but in a very cursory and superficial manner. Thero was no attention paid to the 
philosophy of the languages, to the deduction of words from their radical elements, to the 
niceties of construction, still less to prosody. I never made a hexameter or pentameter verse 
till years afterward. I had a son at school in London who occasionally required a littlu aid 
ID that way. The subsidiary and illustrative branches were wholly unknown in the Latin 
school of 1805. Such a thing as a school library, a book of reference, a critical edition of a 
classic, a map, a blackboard, an engraving of an ancient building, or a copy of ancient art, 
snch as-now adorn the walls of our schools, was as little known as the electric t(>lcgraph. If 
our children, who possess all these appliances and aids to learning, do not greatly excel their 
parents they will be much to blame. 

According to tbe printed regulations of 1823, ''candidates for admission shall 
be at least nine years old," and " shall be able to read common English authors 
correctly and fluently, to know all stops, marks, and abbreviations there occur- 
ring, to write a running hand, and to parse common sentences in prose." 

The ochool was divided into five classes, and the whole course occupied ^vq 
years, beyond which time no pupil could remain without express permission. 
The works and Exercises were as follows : 

Class 5. — Xo. 1 Adams*s Latin Grammar. 

Class 4. — No. 1 continued, and No. 2, Latin dictionary, Entick*8 or Ainsworth^s ; .3, Liber 
Primus ; 4, Graecte Historise Epitome ; 5, Viri Romro ; 6, Phsedri Fabulse, by Burman ; 7, 
Kcpos ; 8. Ovid*s MeUimorphoses, by Willymotte ; 9, Valpy 's Chronology ; 10, Dana's Latin 
Tutor; 11, Tooke's Pantheon. 

Class 3.— Nos. 1, 2, 10, continued, and No. 12, Greek grammar, Gloucester; 23, Cscsar's 
Commentaries; 14, Electa ez Ovidio et TibuUo; 15, Delectus Sententiartim Grtecarum; 
16, Col. Gr. Minora; 17, Sallust; 18, Virgil ; 19, Frequent exercises in writing Latin prose, 
and translations from Latin and Greek into English. 

Classes 2 and 1. — Nos.-l, 2, &c., continued, and No. 20, Yalpy's Elegant® Latinao; 2^1, 
Bradley's Prosody ; 22, Cicero's Select Orations, De Officiis, De Senectuto, De Amicitia ; 
23. Horace Expurg. ; 24, Juvenal and Persius Expurg. ; 25, Greek Primitives ; 2G, Greek 
lexicons, Schrevelius, llendericus, Scapula, Morel I's Thesaurus ; 27, Xenophon's Anabasis ; 
^, Mattaire's Homer; 29, Greek Testament; 30, Wyttenbach's Greek Historians; 31, 
Geography ; 32, Arithmetic ; 33, Geometry ; 34, Trigonometry ; 35, Algebra ; 36, Neilson's 
Greek Exercises. 

The following are required promiscuously of different classes : No. 37, Walker's Classical 
Key; 3d, Sempriere's Classical Dictionary ; 39, Adam's Roman Antiquities; 40, declama- 
tion; 41, themes ; 42, exercises in Latin prose; 43, Latin poetry. To these two last items 
this board requires the particular attention of the principal. 

No translations of the foregoing Latin and Greek authors are a Vowed in the school. 

Koading English, both in prose and verse, with readiness and propriety, shall be consid- 
ered as essential to every class in the Latin and English high schools, as well as in the read- 
ing scliools ; and the masters of these schools are required to pay the greatest attention to 
this important branch of instruction. 

The three lowest classes shall be dismissed from the school each day at 11 o'clock, that an 
iiour may be devoted by them to relaxation, or to some polite accomplishment or useful study, 
at the pleasure of each individual. 

Without tracing the progress of this great classical school through any sub- 
sequent change, we will introduce the studies as we find them in the regulations 
of the school committee for 1867 : 

REGULATIONS AND STUDIES OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

1. This school, situated in Bedford street, was institute jl as early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

:j. The rudiments of the Latin and Greek languages are taught, and scholars are fitted 
for the most respectable colleges. Instruction is also given in mathematics, g^graphy, his- 
tory, declamation, English grammar, composition, and in the French language. 

3. The instructors in this school shall be a master, sub-master, and as many ushers as shall 
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allow oue instructor to every 35 pupils ; and no additional usher shall be allowed for a less 
number. 

4. It shall be a necessary qualification for the instructors of this school that they shall 
have been educated at a college of good standing. 

5. Each candidate for admission shall have attained the age of 10 years, and shall produce 
from the master of the school he last attended a certificate of good moral character. He 
shall be able to read English correctly and fluently,, to spell all words of common occurrence, 
to write a running hand, understand ifiental arithmetic and the simple rules of written arith- 
metic, and be able to answer the most important questions in geography, and shall have a 
sufficient knowledge of English grammar to parse common sentences in prose. A knowledge 
of Latin grammar shall be considered equivalent to that of English. 

6. Boys shall be examined for admission to this school only once a year, viz., on the Friday 
and Saturday of the last week of the vacation succeeding the exhibition of the school in July; 

7. The regular course of instruction shall continue six years, and no scholar shall enjoy 
the privileges of this school beyond that term, unless by written leave of the committee ; but 
scholars may have the option of completing their course in five years, or less time, if willing 
to make due exertions, and shall be advanced according to scholarship. 

8. The sessions of the school shall begin at 9 o'clock a. m. and close at 2 o'clock p. m., 
on every school day throughout the year, except on Saturday, when the school shall close 
at 10 o'clock. 

9. The school shall be divided into classes and subdivisions, as the master, with the appro- 
bation of the committee, may think advisable. 

10. The master shall examine the pupils under the care of other teachers in the school as 
often as he can consistently with proper attention to those in his own charge. 

11. The books and exercises required in the course of instruoiion in this school are the 
following : 

Class 6. — 1, Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar; 2, English grammar; 3, reading 
English'; 4, spelling; 5,' mental arithmetic ; 6, Mitchcirs Geographical Questions ; 7, decla- 
mation; 8, penmanship; 9, Andrews's Latin Lessons; 10, Andrews's Latin Ri^adtT. 

Class 5. — 1,2,3,4,7,8 continued; 11, Viii^Romsc ; 12. written translations ; 13, Colbum's 
Sequel ; 14, Cornelius Nepos : 15, Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

Class 4. — 1,2, 3,4,7,8, 12, 13, 15 continued ; 10, Sophoclcs's Greek Grammar; 17, Ropl'O- 
cles's Greek Lessons ; ISj Ciesar's Commentaries; 19, Fasquelle's French Grammar; 20, 
exercises in speaking and reading French with a native French teacher. 

Class 3.-1,2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, 20 continued; 21, Ovid's Metamorphoses; 22, 
Arnold's Greek Prose Composition ; 23, Fcllon's Greek Reader ? 24, Sherwin's Algebra; 25, 
English composition; 26, Le Granilpeie. 

Class 2.— I, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 15, 16, 19,21,22, 23, 21, 25 continued; 27, Virgil; 28, elements 
of history ; 29, translations from English into Liitin. 

Class 1.— 1, 7, 15, IG, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29 continued; 30, geometry; 31, 
Cicero's Orations ; 32, composition of Latin verses ; 33, compositions in French ; 34, ancient 
history and geography. 

The following books of reference may be used in pursuing the above studies : Leveret t'g 
Latin Lexicon, or Gardner's abridgment of the same: Andrews's Latin Lexicon; Liddell 
and Scott's Greek Lexicon, or Pickering's Greek Lexicon, last edition ; Worcesier's School 
Dictionary ; Smith's Classical Dictionary ; Smitli's Dictionary of Antiquities ; Baird's Classic 
Manual ; Warren's Treatise on Physical Geography, or Cartdo's Physical Geography and 
Atlas is permitted to be used. 

12. No translations, nor any interpretation, keys, or orders of construction are allowed in 
the schoid. 

13. The instructors shall pay particuhir attention to the penmanship of the pupils, and 
give constantly such instruction in spelling, reading, and English grammar as they may 
deem necessary to make the pupils familiar Avith those fundamental branches of a good edu- 
cation. 

14. Each pupil who shall honorably complete the course of studies prescribed for this 
school, to the satisfaction of the principal and the committee, shall be entitled to receive a 
suitable diploma or certificate to tliat etfect at graduation. 

To these general regiilatious we append an account of the achool, by Francis 
Gardner, who baa been head master since 1852 : 

As the Latin school is maintained to prepare young men for a collegiate career, its course 
of studies is in a groat measure prescribed by the coUoges, and it simply remains for the 
government of the school to accomplish the desired object with the greatest benefit to the 
pupil. Jn the following sketch we propose to give some account of the existing regulations 
of the school and the reasons for their adoption. 

I. Qualijieations for admission^ ^c. --Every pupil must have reached the age of ten years 
and puss a satisfactory examination in reading, spelling, writing, and in the elements oi 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar. 

luusmuch as, from the very nature of the subject, the memory is a very Important agent 
in the acquisition of giaramar, the pupil being ignorant of the whole uonienclature, it has 
seemed best to employ those years when the verbal memory is strongest in the acquisition oi 
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tbls indispensable knowledge. Therefore for nearly the whole of the last fifty jeara the ag^e 
for admission to this school has been fixed at nine or ten years. ^ ^ 

II. Method of instruction. — The studies of the school are divided into two departments, 
the classic, including Latin, Greek, niytholog:y, ancient geography, and history, and tho 
modem, including mathematics, French, modern geography, history, English grammar, 
compositions, written translations, reading, and spelling. Immediately upon entering the 
school the pupil has assigned him a lesson in Latin grammar for one of his two leHsou.>i for 
each day, the other being in the modern department. As it is assumed that his knowledge 
is very limited, he is called upon to commit to memory a very short les.sou, gi'cat care being 
taken that he shall understand not only the general meaning of each sentence, but the par- 
ticular signification of each word. W heu he has committed this portion to memory, test 
questions of all kinds are put in order to ascertain if he understands fully what he can 
repeat The reason why the words of the book are required are twofold Ajbfltause they 
express the ideas to be conveyed better than the pupil can give them in his own lanofuago, 
and because it is the shortest and easiest way of acquiring the desired knowledge, the test 
questioning making it impossible for the leainer to acquire mere words without ideas. 
^Vhen the class has advanced as far as syntax they then begin to translate and parse, quot- 
ing from their grammars all that is applicable to tho word under considcratiou. The rules 
of svntax are learned as fast as they occur. ^ 

The test questioning is kept up during the whole course, so that upon every ** advance 
lesson *' the pupil is responsible for all that be has previodsly learned upou the subject, 
whether grammar, mathematics, or geography. 

III. Distributions of ttaciitrs and subjects. — ^At tho beginning of each year a class is 
assigned to a teacher who is to have its entire management in both departments for tho whole 
year. This arrangement is found to produce better results than when frequent changes are 
made, or when tho pupils pursue diiferent studies with diiferent instructors. 

IV. Hours of recitation. — There is no fixed programme for the recitations, and the hours 
for them, expfrieuce having taught that what may be an excellent plan for one cla»s would 
be a mast injudicious one for another. Tho teacher is constantly employed in hearing reci- 
tations, and the only rule imposed on him M that each class shall recito twice a day, and 
shall receive its duo share of his time and attention. If, in his judgment, one of the lessons 
of the day demands more of his timo than the other, he gives it. 

V. Study out of school hours. — To tho voungest classes an out of school lesson is assigned 
daily, intended to occupy the pupils one hour; to the highest classes a two hours' l&sson is 
assigned. The great advantage of this is that the teacher thereby can profitably employ all 
his lime in drilling his classes. Were they to study only in school ho frequently wculd bo 
obliged to wait tur them to prepare a lesson, wheieas now each of tho three classes has a 
lesson in readiness to recite upou entering school. 

VL Six years is the time allotted to thtise who enter the school at ten years of age. Very 
mauy, however, enter at a later period and finish their course in two, three, or four years. 
But experience has iucontestably proved that it is impossible for a boy who begins the study 
of Latin at fifteen years of age to make so good a scholar, at the time of entering college, 
as he would have been had he begun his Latin at ton, no matter how thorough his education 
may have been between ten and fifteean. 

VIL Closing examination. — The only closing examination is that mado by the sub- 
committee of the school in order to assign the Franklin medals, and here the committee arc 
required '' to inspect the school records" to ascertain the standing of the candidates as indi- 
cated by them. It is at the various colleges that the scholars undergo their examinations. 
If they fail there any diploma or certificate of scholarship which they might havo received 
would be but a mockery. 

VIH. Discipline. — "As is the master so is the school." Each teacher is held responsible 
not only for the order but for the proficiency of his classes. There can be no order, no pro- 
ficiency, unless the. teacher is really the master unless the pupils are under his control. 
They perhaps may not know the fact, but unless it exists there can bo no satisfactory 
progress. The gentler the means by which this control is secured the better for both pupil 
aud teacher, ile is the best teacher who provinces the best results with tho least application 
of force. But force of some kind must be in the teacher, or good results cannot be produced. 
Some men have a kind of magnetic force to which a boy yields unconsciously, and which it 
is impossible for him to resist. Others are obliged to have recourse to mere external force. 
These men rarely become successful teachers, however talented or learned they may be. * 

This account would be incomplete without the addition of the writer's belief respecting all 
ireparatory education. It is not what a boy learns at school that makes the man, but how 
le learns it. All the knowledge that a faithful student acquires before arriving at manhood 
is as nothing compared with the intellectual strength ho has gained and the ability he has of 
taking hold of any work that may present itself and doing it. If tho acquisition of knowl- 
edge were the chief object in education, very useful as an acquaintance with the de*id lan- 
guages is, indispensable iu fact to the man of letters, one might with propriety dt)ubt the 
expediency of spending so large a portion of youth and early manhood iu the study. But 
the earnest, laborious student of language develops a power which no other training c<)uld 
possibly give him, and in comparison with which all his acquisitions of^mero kuowlcdgo 
sink into utter insignificance. jigitized by VjOOQIC 
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NEW BEDFOBD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The school committee of New Bedford have published a " Manual of IngtruC' 
tion, containing a graded course of instruction Jbr the public schools^ with accom' 
panying directions to teachers,** adopted December 30, 1867. The introduction 
of 17 pages is full of valuable suggestions on the fundamental principles per- 
taining to the instruction of youth and the studies and discipline of schools ; 
but we shall confine our extracts to the cotirse of study. 

The public schools of New Bedford, where fully organized, are divided into 
three grades, viz : primary, grammar, and high. The course of study for all 
the grades is arranged to occupy 13 years. The grades are divided into classes 
corresponding to the number of years. 

Of these classes four are included in the primary grade, five in the grammar 
grade, and four in the high grade. The classes in the pn'mary grade and part 
of the classes of the grammar grade will be subdivided into sections ; but no 
class is to have more than two sections except in cases of positive necessity. 
The text- books referred to are Sargent's readers, Walton's arithmetic, Colton's 
geographies, KerPs grammar, Lossiog's history of the United States. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

THIRTEENTH CLASS. 

Oral instruction. — The human body, its chief parts and their uses ; five seases ; commoo 
objects, their ibrm, size, color, and more observable properties. 

Reading and spelling. — Begun with elementary sounds and names of letters, learned from 
cards and blackboard, and carried forward to reading lessons as far as the 7Dth lesson in the 
primer ; word teaching, spelling from the reading lessons, by sound and by letter. Two or 
more lessons each day. 

Drawing on the slate ; straight and curved lines, first separately, then combined io form 
letters ; simple geometric forms, figures, objects, &.c,, from pictures or sketches by the 
teacher. 

Vocal gymnastics, according to the prescribed system, once every session, the exercises 
to be always very short. 

Singing for a few minutes, at least twice a day. 

Physical exercise for from three to five minutes, twice at least each session. 

Printiog, the small letters, so as to be able to print any easy monosyllable that may he 
given out. 

Directions and suggestions. 

Oral instruction. — The oral lessons to so young children must be very simple and conver- 
sational, begiuning' with the familiar objects that they have been accustomed to at home, and 
feel an interest in ; such as their toys and plays. They should be encouraged to tell tho 
teacher all they know. One great use of such lessons is to develop the" senses and percep- 
tive faculties, to lead to habits of attention and observation, and train the memory by asso- 
ciating words with things. The scholars should be encouraged to bring to the teacher 
objects for examination. 

The senses will afford an abundant field for interesting instructions. Their offices, powers, 
and contrasts, the effects of \heir deprivation, should all be dwelt on and illustrated. 

Beading-^The old rote method of teaching the letters and primer will not be tolerated. 
The little ones must be taught'in a more intelligent and kindly manner. The new methods 
are so perfectly convenient, and may be made so attractive, that only lazy timeserrers will 
refuse to employ them. 

Word teaching should be combined with the spelling method. It will help the scholars 
far more rapidly on ; for a word is ^'ust as readilv learned so as to be called at sight as a 
letter. The oral exercises may in this way be made to help the reading exercises. Thus the 
teacher may print the names of objects spoken of in the object lesson, on the blackboard, if 
not too long and difficult, and cause the siholars to pronounce them, and associate th« word 
picture with the vocal name. 

The methods by which little beginners may genially and intelligently be carried on from 
the first lesson in the elements to connected sentences in the primer, by means of cards, pic- 
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tnroB, blackboard, letters on blocks, slate exercises, Ac, are too Tarious to be detailed in 
this manual. They are fally described in the approved books on the subject, and no pri- 
mary teacher will be considered fit to begin her work until she is so conversant with them as 
to be able to employ them. 

The scholars should be taught how to hold the pencil in printing on the slate, so as not to 
form bad habits ; audit will be well sometimes to make it a simultaneous exercise, con- 
ducted by the teacher carefully and systematically. 

There should also be systematic and simultaneous exercises in drawing, the teacher making 
a model on the blackboard, giving the pupils opportunity to follow her line by line. 

In apelUag by sound or by letter, and in all other vocal exercises, special pains must be 
taken to secure accurate and distinct articulation ; and, in the oral lessons, all remarks by the 
scholars must be properly worded. 

No exercise should be more than from ten to fifteen minutes long; no child shoMd be kept 
sitting still with nothing to do. A motherly, patient, cheerful, loving, sympathizing spirit 
should be the guardian genius of a school of this class, and thus the school-room be made a 
happy place. 

The teachers of this class will give special atten^on to the *' general directionB," especially 
OB the point of morals, maimers and order. 

TWELFTH CLASS. 

Oral txsfrttcttoii. —Thirteenth class exercises reviewed, domestic animals, primary colors, 
flowers or trees, the three kingdoms of nature. 

Reading and spdling, — Exercises on blackboard and cards continued ; spelling by letters 
and sounds from the reading book, and through' * ' second class '^ in speller ; names and forms 
of the pauses ; primer finished, and to the 60th lesson in first reader ; exercises at least twice 
a day. 

Coonting. which is not specially prescribed for the thirteenth class, from 1 to 100 ; rela- 
tions and combinations of numbers up to 10, all by means of objects, blocks, nuts, beans, &c, 
or the nnmeral iirame ; Roman numerals. 

Drawing, — ^Inventive drawing may be introduced ; a certain number of lines assigned, at 
first only two, and the scholars encouraged to combine them in as many ways as possible ; 
set lessons in drawing, from elementary cards or models sketched by the teacher ; exercises 
twice a day, carefully supervised to secure right holding of pencil, right method, d&c 

Singing, morals, and manners. 

Vocal gymnastics as in thirteenth class. 

Physical exercises as in thirteenth class. 

Writing, — Script writing will now be taught. 

Oral instruction.— 'ThxiB far the object has been to awaken curiosity in the children and lead 
them to observe, without much attempt at system or classificaliou. Now a system should 
commence that shall be carefully followed up through the succeeding classes. Objects are there- 
fore to be classed under three general beads, (animal, vegetable, and mineral,) according to the 
three great kingdoms of nature. The teachers will remember that they must cultivate pre- 
cision and accuracy of statement, and perfectly understand what they attempt to explain. 

The course to be pursued in this connection is admirably detailed in some of the manuals 
for teachers on the subject. 

In the lessons on domestic animals treat of tlieir general structure, relative size, covering, 
and what use men make of their covering ; modes of defence, kinds of food, habits, teeth, 
&c., and g^ve anecdotes illustrative of their intelligence, sagacity, cunning, affections, dc^c. 

Colors are to be now taken up ; and the subject is of so great practical importance that 
the lessons must be carefully and discriminatingly given. Everybody has to do with colon in 
some or other ways, and, because so little instruction is usually given to children on the 
subject, very few persons can accurately distinguish shades of color and appropriately name 
them. The primary colors are red, blue, and yellow. The teacher must be sure to have the * 
trofi prismatic shades as models and teach the scholars'to discriminate accurately. In various 
and constantly occurring ways this subject may be illustrated. Flowers may be brought 
and compared, pieces of cloth, &c. 

Reading and spellinff.— The scholars should be required to hold their books properly, 
taught to point out and explain title page, table of contents, leaves, &c., etvery thing that 
goes to mase up a book. In preparing exercises in spelling it is very important that the 
scholars should hear the words first pronounced by the teacher, so that the true pronunciation 
shall be 'the only one to be impressed on their minds. 

Numbers are now to be began upon, and the ftochers should remember always that the 
relations of numbers are very difficult to be comprehended by a child. Therefore, \Bt every 
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step be illustrated, accoixling to the " couree of Btndy," in various ways. Let the scholar's 
apprehension be frequently tested, and, if he do not understand the lesson, let the teacher 
patiently illustrate it again. The teachers are referred to the elementary treatises spoken of 
for detailed suggestions on this head. 

Verses and maxims may be taught to scholars of this grade, and the exercise will form 
both a pastime and a source of improvement. 

ELEVENTH CLASS. 

Oral instruction.— WM animals; trees or flowers; secondary colors; divisions of time; 
review of previous oral instruction. 

Reading'^nd spelling, — First reader finished and reviewed ; second reader to Slst lesson ; 
spelling by letters and sounds in reading lessons, and to 31st page of the speller; frequent 
exercises in speaking words at instant sight, from cards, blackboard or book ; qnestions on 
the meaning of what is read. 

Drawing and writing, -^Th^m exercises to be progressively continued; words selected 
from the reading lessons to be framed into other sentences, so as to confirm the scholars in a 
true idea of their meaning ; other simple exercises in composition. 

Singing, morals and manners, physical exercises, vocal gymnastics, verses and maxims. 

Length of time and alternation and frequency of exercises as in previous class. 

Oral instruction. — Only the better known wild animals should be treated of, such as the 
elephant, camel, deer, bear, tiger, fox, rabbit, owl, whale, shark, alligator. The points to be 
considered are partly identical with what has been taught about domestic animals. Resem- 
blances and contrasts to domestic animals should be traced ; and anecdotes related as before. 

Secondary colors, — ^These are violet, indigo, green and orange. The first two are com- 
posed of red and blue; the third of yellow and blue, and the last of red and yellow. The 
suggestions on the subject given in the tenth class are applicable here. 

Trees and fiowers. — If trees are treated of, such trees should be selected as the children 
have the opportunity of seeing and of studying. The difference should be exemplified 
between an oak, a maple, an elm, a pine, &c. Their structure, method of growth, use of the 
bark, leaves, roots, etc., should be expIaiBe<i. If flowers are treated of, the common garden 
or house plants should be selected. 

Reading,— ^m» words of each reading lesson are prefixed to the lesson, with what profess 
to be definitions attached. The teachers of this class and all the primary classes must remem- 
ber that the meaning of the defining word is likely to be just as mysterious to the scholars as 
that of the word denned. It is theretbre an unintelligent and objectionable course to impose 
these definitions to be learned, unless they have first been themselves clearly explained. 
Even then, the explanation is likely to be better for the scholars than the text book defi- 
nition. 

Spelling.— Ij^i the children spell common words, not in the lesson, as an occasional exer- 
cise ; also their own names ; the name of the city ; State ; days of the week ; months of the 
week ; months of the year. 

Numbers. — the children should be taught to construct their own addition tables by the use 
of the slate and pencil; a great variety ot exercises being introduced. 

There may also be exercises in reading and writing Koman numerals to one hundred, for- ' 
ward, backward and irregularly. 

TENTH CLASS. 

Oral «iistrtu;£ton.— General classification of animals ; qualities, characteristics and use of 
objects ; contrasts of qualities in different objects ; tints and shades ; lines and angles. 

Readifig and spelling, — Second reader completed and reviewed ; spelling, by letters and 
sounds, from the reading lessons and to page 45 of the speller ; careful attention to enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation, illustrations and definitions ; the use of capitals. 

Drawing f imtin^.— Progressive exercises as before; systematic attention to writing sim- 
ple compositions. 

Numbers, — The tables completed and reviewed ; numeration through four places ; simple 
problems in mental and written arithmetic, occasionally ; exercises in ready reckoning, and 
in adding and subtracting series of numbers. 

Physical exercises, vocal gymnastics, singing, morals and manners, verses and maxims. 

The length and alternation of recitations and exercises much the same as in previous 
classes. 
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Oral instruction. — It is desirable, by this time, that the scholars should be taufrbt to clas- 
81 f J the animals about whieh they hare loarDcd, and here is introduced the general classiH- 
cation into beasts, birds, fishes, insects and reptiles. The subject suggests its own treat- 
ment to every active mind. « 

Color. — The primary and secondary colors have been treated. We now come to their tints 
and shades. The method of teaching will be much as before, great care being taken to dis- 
crimmate accurately in assigning the appropriate names to samples, and arranging the sam- 
ples, first with reference to the natural order of colors, secondly with reference to comple- 
mentary colors. Harmonies and discords of color should be pointed out 

QiM/t(M«, ^r.— This introduces a verv prolUic field of instruction. Visible objects are infi- 
nitely diversified both as to number and qualities; and their u^es are correspondingly vari- 
ous. The teacher must select, not at random, but so as to combine the most interest with 
the most instruction. Ttie manuals on object teaching give much information as to both 
methods and materials for such instructiun ; and to them the teacher is referred for details. 

Lines and angUs. — The subject of geometry is here introduced. The lines and linear fig- 
ures that the little ones have been drawing hitherto without much, if any, system, are now 
to bo scientifically combined. Definitions must be made clear, concise and truthful. Jhe 
meaning of the terms straight, curved, crooked, horizontal, vertical, obliqoe, &c., as applied 
to lines, and acute, obtuse and right, as applied to angles, must be clearly- imoressed on the 
scholars* minds through many illustrations. The distinction between the words vertical and 
perpendicular must be defined and illustrated. A vertical line is perpendicular only to the 
horizon, and can have only one direction, and that is towards the zenith. A perpendicnlar 
line may be either vertical, horizontal, or oblique. If it form a right angle with some other 
line, it is a perpendicular to that line. 

It is held by some educators that the mind of a child will understand geometry sooner 
than it will arithmetic The teachers of this class will have an opportunity of putting this 
to the proof. 

Numbers. — In teaching; the tables, let the general direction, page 16, be carefully observed, 
that their truth is to bo uemoustrated to the senses before they are to be imposed as tasks. 
Let the multiplication and division tables be learned together and at the same time, one being 
the converse of the other. Let the scholars be exercised on tables that they construct them- 
selves, as in class eleven. 

In their drawing lessons, in part, the scholars may have exercises to practice on lines and 
angles. 

GRAMMAR GJBADE. 

NINTH CLASS. 

Oral instruetion.--Rev\ew8 ; trades, tools, and materials ; articles eaten and worn ; plane 
figures *, circle and its parts ; abbreviations. 

Reading and spelling. — Third reader ; frequent exercises in enunciating difficult combina- 
tions of cousonanta ; spelling to page 53 of the speller. 

Dratoing. — The exercises in this branch shonld.be in uniform progression from class to 
class. Drawing cards should be used as studies, adapted to the stage of advancement, or, 
what is better, sketches by the teacher on the blackboard, so that the scholars may first see 
every stroke of the crayon in their formation. Map drawing. 

fVriting. — Pen and ink will now begin to be used ; see general directions under the head 
of *' Writing;'* compositions. 

Arilhmeiie. — ^Written arithmetic begun and canied through division ; numeration of deci- 
mals to be taught simultaneously with numeration of integers; in teaching the four funda- 
mental rules, decimals to be combined with whole numbers, the instruction to be chiefly oral, 
- and only to embrace the most important particulars ; in the text book, what is included 
between page 150 and page 159, article 238, to be joined with what is included between 
page 9 and page 56; omit articles 50, 61, 62; omit all examples more than enough to give 
a clear intelligence of the application of principles ; frequent applications and illustratiops 
other than those in the text book ; exercises in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
series of numbers ; ready reckoning. 

Geography. — Primary geography to South America, with map drawing. 

Singing, morals, and manners ; vocal gymnastics ; physical exercisep, 

DisirilnUion of time. — ^The aggregate time per week to be given to each study and exercise 
should be, in general, as follows : Oral instruction, 2 hours ; reading, 5^ hour ; spelling, 4 
hour; arithmetic, 4i hours; geography, 3 hours; singing, 1 hour; writing, J^ hour; 
drawing, H hour ; composition, 2 hours ; vocal and physical exercises, three or four min- 
Bles at a time, teveral times a day. /^ ^ ^ ^T^ 
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Tradett, toofs, and maUritUs.—BncYi trades as are connected with the absolute necessities of 
lite should, for evident reasons, be first considered. Of such are the trades of the printer, 
the cari>eut('r, the mason, the painter, the shoemaker, the tailor, the milliner, the fanner, the 
iiiiller, the baker, &.c. Inquiries maj be made of tfie children as to the trades which their 
parents ma^ follow, and Immediate interest be thus thrown around the- lessons. The names 
ui:d uses ot the most prominent tools employed by each tradesman, and the materials wrought 
upon, with- the articles to bo manufactured, should be called for. 

Artides eaten and tcom. — ^This theme sugp^ests for itself the appropriate method of treating 
it. The more common articles are first to be taken up ; then the less common and luxurious. 
Foreign should be carefully distinguished from home products, and the children should have 
maps oefore them to find the places whence the articles are brought. By this their knowl- 
edge of geography will be increased in an interesting way. The points about the growth 
and preparation for the table of articles of food, and processes of manufacture of articles of 
apparel ; the different kinds of food and clothing suited to warm and cold climates ; the kinds 
of animals best fitted to our own wants, for supplying food and clothing ; the articles raised 
and manufactured at home, that are sold in exchange for foreign articles : these and kindred 
topics should be syst43matically and discriminatingly taught. The limits of the different 
topics may be as follows : of food, different kinds of breadstuffs, how grown and prepared; 
butter and cheese ; ordinary meats ; condiments — ^salt, pepper, nutmeg, &c. ; sugars of 
different kinds, and how made ; tea, coffae, and chocolate ; table fruits ; of apparel, take up 
i^ve articles each made of wool, of cotton, and of silk ; difference between cotton and linen; 
between common flannels and dressed woollen goods ; between muslin and calico ; different 
modes of coloring fabrics ; what articles are made from leather, and how leather is manu- 
factured : what articles are made of hair ; what of fur ; and how hair and fur are prepared 
for use. 

Plane JigunSf the circle and its parts. — This is geometry extended from the tenth class. 
The following figures should be described : equilateral, isosceles, scalene, and right-angled 
triangles ; rectangles ; the rhombus and the trapezium ; the circle, circumference, arc, diam- 
eter, radius, chord, segment, sector, semi-circle, and quadrant. 

Drawing, — The attainments already made by the scnolars must be ascertained, the course 
previously pursued with them inquired into, and their lessons taken up at the point which 
they have reached. Map drawing will be connected with the lessons in geography, but can 
in part take the place ot other subjects. 

Arithmetic, — The scholars are now to begin regular lessons from a text book; and a new 
field of exertion will open before them, that demands some preliminary suggestions. And 
the first thing to be said is that the definftions that may be encountered are to be committed 
to memory, after having been clearly explained and understood ; but the rules need not be 
committed to memory. If they are required to be memorized, it must be on the ground, not 
that they are methods by which to perform operations, but only a concise way of stating 
those operations. The rule, therefore, is never to be memorized until after the principle has 
been elucidated and explained ; and in all cases, throughout all the classes of every grade, 
as a general rale, if a scholar is able to elucidate and exemplify a principle that he may be 
taken up on, it shall not be rated as a defect that he is not also able to repeat the given rule. 

Mental arithmetic, as a text book study, is not prescribed for this class. But the philoso- 
phy of the subject, viz : the logical statement ana analysis orally of questions and problems 
in accordance with the principles of the science, may be judiciously associated with slate 
arithmetic, from the beginning. ^ The teacher may allow the scholars to invent formalie, 
never forgetting that the chief object is to teach correct reasoning, rather than to get correct 
answers. 

It will be seen by the course of study for this class that the notation and numeration of deci- 
mals are to be joined with the same operations upon integers. For the mind of the scholar 
can just as readily embrace the idea of diminution by tenths and hundredths as of increase 
by tens and hundreds. And there is economy of time and trouble in such a course. 

Geography, — This study is now to be begun. Let the remarks under this head in the 
" general directions *' be carefully read and applied. The subject should be taught by topics, 
the text book used with great caution, and oi*al lesions always precede the formal lessons. 
Nothing should be required to be memorized that is not worth remembering; and details, 
comparatively insignificant, are not to be emphasized, as if of equal importance with great 
general truths. 

Morals and mannerst pkpsieal exercises^ vocal gymnastics, singing, — Attention is directed 
to the remarks on fhese subjects already made in other connections. No one of them is to 
be neglected in any wise, but all are to be carried progressively and systematically forward. 

Distribution •f time. — The allotment of time between the various studies prescribed for 
this class will be found to vary from the practice to which some teachers have been accus- 
tomed, and which they may think indispensable. But it has been graduated by a careful 
comparison of tho values of the studies and the corresponding demands on the teacher's 
time. It has been altogether too customary to measure the demands of a study by the 
amount of matter contained in the text book, thus putting onr scholars- under the volition of 
the bookmakers and making the text books our masters. But ererv teacher should develop 
a power to teach independently of the text books, if desirable; aad assoraaoe is given' that 
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the nuige of expectation and examination shall be coincident with the prescribed limits of 
•todj. 

* EIGHTH CLASS. 

Oral iHstruclion.-^'ReYievfSt rectan^lar and spherical solids, kinds and properties of 
matter, laws of motion, national and State coat of arms, historical sketches, Colurabos, 
Eing^ Philip, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, Washington, Franklin. 

Reading and s^Z/tn^.— Intermediate reader, text book of historj, with close attention to 
enunciation, pronunciation, definitions, historic and other allusions, style, imagery ; spelling 
to page 80 in the speller and review ; elements of grammar orally, parts of speech, and their 



Drawing, — Exercises in connection with oral lessons on geometry, with map drawing, 
progressive practice in drawing from cards, representing animals, simple scenes, &c., with 
reference to securing skill in sketching from nature. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic.— To percentage, page 171 ; perform addition, subtraction and division of frac- 
tions by reduciog them to a common denominator before performing the operations ; omit 
articles 79 to 105 inclusive; 118, 119, 123, 124, 146, 147, J90, 191, 192; from page 145 to 
page 149 uielusive; articles 206, 210, 211, 212, 241, 242, 243, 248, 249, 250, 251 ; take from 
page 56 to 123 in connectioft with what is included between articles 238 and 248; in other 
words, combine the reduction of compound numbers with that of whole numbers, decimals' 
and common fractions ; ready reckoning ; exorcisefi in combining series of numbers. 

Geography. — ^fHuish primary geography, map drawing. 

Compositions, declamations and recitations. 

Singing, physical exercises, vocal gymnastics, as before. 

Morals and manners. 

Division of time much as in previous class. 

Orai instructum.'-The. reviews of oral course in previous classes, while general, should be 
aj^stematic and thorough, for much of the subsequent teaching throughout the grades 
depends on principles supposed to have been already mastered. The new geometric lessons 
may embrace the sphere, the cylinder and the cone, the prism, the pyramid, the cube and 
parallelopiped, and will conclude the subject in this g^rade. 

The national flag. — ^Teach its history, design, and significance. 

National and State coats of arme, — Confine to the coat of arms of the United States >and 
the State of Massachusetts, and teach their form, design and meaning. 

Kinds and properties of matter. — Define and illustrate the three general classes of matter, 
▼iz : sohds, liquids and gases, with their jassential properties, such as extension, impenetra- 
bility, gravity, divisibility, elasticity, &c Inertia should be frilly discussed, and its laws 
understood. 

Laws of motion. — Attention should be given mainly to the laws of falling bodies, to the 
effects produced on the motion of bodies acted on by more than a single force, to the c6n- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, and to various instances of resultant motion found in such 
cases as swimming, nyinff, sailing a boat, flying a kite, rowing, &c. 

Historical sketches. — The personal as well as public history of mahy prominent characters 
will be brought forward in connection with various studies, such as history, geog^phy, and 
the reading lessons. But it is desirable to select a few of the most noted representative 
persona to whom reference is constantly occurring in literature, and familiarize the .scholars 
with the leading events of their lives and causes of their prominence. Of course extended 
notices are not desirable. Only such points as are likely to inhere in the minds of the 
acholaiB and lead them to seek further information, such as when and where bom, early 
advantages, anecdotes of personal history, traits worthy of imitation, &c., should be dwelt 
upon. 

Map drawing. — These letters may be interesting and a high measure of accuracy attained, 
bv a series of preliminary exercises, such us, first, representation of famiiiar surfaces, with 
objects on them, such as the school-room and play-ground ; second, representation of moun- 
tains, representation of rivers, representation of coast lines ; third, representation of the 
sphere, with meridians, parallels, and circles, to lead to ease in drawing curved lines. 

These exercises shoula be repeated until a good degree of accuracy and rapidity has been 
secured. 

Arithmetic. — It is repeated here, because of the great importance of the truth, that the 
greatest diificulty in the path of a schohur is, to acquire facility in the applications of prin- 
ciples learned to examplra varied from those given in the text-book. Examples, therefore, 
ilunild<c^istantly be given that embrace a great variety of form while inToiving the principle 
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that is UDcbr consideration. Thus let the scliolars be taught to forget formulas and lay fast 
hold of principles. They sboald always have credit for correct reasoning even although their 
answers may be wrong. It is far better to have a wiDug answer with correct reasoning, 
tliau a right answer with no power to reason at all. 

Geography. —-Ijei careful heed be given to the directions and suggestions already set forth 
on this subioct. Better to throw the text-book away than to be slavishly tied down to it. 
Associate the history of places with their location on the map. Call in (he aid of associa- 
tion all throughout, by naming the products and staple commodities of the several States, as 
well as -their history, their remarkable curiosities, high mountains, manufactories, &c. 

SEVENTH CLASS. 

Oral instruction. — ^^fetals and minerals, air, water, respiration, circulation, digestion, 
national and State governments, historical sketches — Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan. 

Reading and spelling. — Intermediate reader, text-book of history, spelling to pa^e 90 and 
review, grammar orally, inflection of nouns and comparison of a^ectives. 

Arithmetic. — Operations in compound numbers, from page 123 to page 150, in coDuection 
with what is included between pages 171 and 187, and there close; review, ready reckoning, 
exercises in combining series of numbers. 

Geography. — Colton's, to Europe, map-drawing, physical geography connected with des- 
criptive, special attention to the commercial relations of one country with another. 

History. — To the Revolution. • 

Draicing. — Progressive practice. 

Compositions, declamations and recilatipns, singing, morals, and manners. 

Vocal gymnastics, physical exercises 

Distribution of /tmc— Oial instruction, 2 hours per week; reading, 5 hours; spelling, 
3 hours ; arithmetic, 4 hours ; geography, 3 hours ; singing, 1 hour ; bompositions, decla- 
mations, and recitations, 2 hours; history, 3 hourd; drawing, 1 hour; vocal and physical 
exercises, 1 hour ; writing, 1 hour. 

Oral instruction. — Let it ever be remembered that if the time end of these lessons bo lost 
sight of, the results will bo disappointing in the extreme. If the teacher consume the time 
in merely lecturing the class, they passively receiving what may be said, they will remem- 
ber little or nothing. Every point Kbould be so presented as to draw out the scholars' miu<ls. 
What they have learned already, By observation or inquiry, should first be required. Then 
the teiu'lier should Correct what has been erroneous in their statements, and give such inlor- 
nmtion as they have failed to present. And in all cases not only in connection with the oral 
lessons, but with the lessons in every branch, the language of the scholar should be preferred 
to the formal and studied expression of the scientific treatises. Every effort sbouyi be made 
to improve the language of the child, but it should be his own language, and not the lan- 
guage of another. 

Mitals and minerals. — The topics treated of may follow this direction : difference between 
a metal and a mineral, precious metals, useful metals, heaviest, most useful, which a fluid, 
object lessons on metals and their compounds, and the more common kind of minerals. 

Air and icatcr. — Treat of their component elements, proportion of oxygen and nitrogen in 
the nir, relation of oxygen to lite, to cotubusi'ion. Properties of nitrogen and hydrogen. 

Perform some simple experiments illustrating the pres^'^re of the air. Treat of the com- 
mon propirties and use of water, the distinction between hard and soft water, ocean water. 

In lessons on the above subjects, and in future lessons on similar topics, it will be very 
important' to illustrate the uses of woods, metals, elements, &c., in connection with the 
common thinp^s of every-day life. Then, gradually, the most of the instruments aad 
processes pertaining to household and ordinary business affairs will be pas.sed in review. 
Thus, m connection with the lesson on air, gases may be spoken of, and the use of carbonic 
acid iu charging soda fountains, raising bread, &c; in treating of heat, combustion may 
be spoken of, and the nature and ascent of smoke explained ; when the uses of water are 
consuleiod, the steam engine may be described and explained; the difference between a loco- 
motive and stationary engine, between paddle-wheels and propellers, &c. 

Rrspirationy circulation^ and digestion. — The chief parts ot the body have been already 
learu«Hl, and if reviews of lessons given in previous classes have been properly followed up, 
the scholars are familiar with the general structure of the body, so as to be ready for fuxtht:r 
advances in physiology. Special attention will now be given to the organs of respiration, 
circulation, and digestion; and the teacher will treat specifically of the structure and offices 
of the luugs ; their capacity, exercises for their healthy development ; respiration ; obstrQcted 
action ; process of purifying the blood; carbonic acid of the breath, how formed, its amount, 
composition, weight, and relation to life, with illustrative experiments; speak of burning 
charcoal in a close room ; ventikition. The teacher will treat of the stracture and.offioes ot 
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the heart, together vr\fih the arterial and Tenons systems ; and of tho structure and offices of 
the stomach, mastication, the teeth^ saliva, digestion, chyme, chjle, nutrition; imparities: 
waste of the system, how repaired, proper and improper food, eating too much, too fast, too 
often, late in the evening; irregularity of meals ; dyspepsia 

National and State govtrmrttnts, — ^The national government will be fully considered at a 
later period, when the Constitution is the subject of study. Bat it is well at this point to 
review some of its leading features in connection and comparison with those of the State. 
Let the latter be clearly presented and understood. 

Reading, — ^This exercise should now begin to rise above the plf^uQ of mere practice in elo- 
cution, definitions, and the study of language, into that of tho simpler elements of rhetoric. 
The figures of speech that may be found in tho reading lessons should somelimeii bo examined 
and analyzed, varieties and contrasts of style pointed out, and an attempt mado to beget an 
interest in literature of a pure and elevating kind. Committing to memory choice gems of 
prose or poetry and reciting them is highly recommended for every class of the grammar 
grade. 

Compositions, — ^This essential branch of study must be followed up systematically and 
critically. Nothing so useful can supply its place. The scholar by this time should be able 
to write a letter |n a creditable manner, the date, name of the person written to, name of 
writer, all properly placed, the chirography even and well formed, the capitalization correct, 
and the letter folded, enclosed, and superscribed neatly and correctly. They should liave 
acquired much facility, also, in writing impromptu compositions on any given subject. 
Formal and elaborate compositions of considerable length must not yet be exacted. 

SIXTH CLASS. 

Oral instruction, — Mechanical powers ; electricity and magnetism ; sound ; light ; heat ; 
historical sketches — ^Alfred, Elizabeth, Shakspeare, Milton, Napoleon the Great, Jefferson, 
Webster, Calhoun, Clay ; physiology completed. 

Reading and spelling,— FouTih reader concluded ; fifth reader to 100th page ; text-book of 
history ; finish the speller and review. 

Chramrnar, — To the verb. 

Arithmetic^To exchange, 230th page, and review; omit articles 276, 277, 279, 280, and 
from 308 to 318; exorcises as before; mental arithmetic begun. 

Geography. — To Africa ; map-drawing from memory. 

Writing. — This may be made an exercise in book-keeping with such scholars as desire it. 

History. — To the Constitution, and review. * 

Compositions, recitations, declamations, abstracts and written reviews. 

Morals and manners, singing, vocal and physical exercises. 

Oral instruction. — The mechanical powers offer a very interesting field for instruction. Let 
the illustrations be drawn from as familiar sources as possible, and the scholars enticed to 
exercise their own minds freely ; treat of gravity, its relations to forco and moti^ ; also of 
pcrpetyal motion, and why It is impossible. 

Electricity and magnetism, — Illustrate the production of electricity, and properties of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, by simple experiments, with a piece of silk, woollen cloth, &c. Treat of 
conductors and non-conductors, lightning and lightning conductors, Franklin's kite; proptM- 
ties of tho magnet ; magnetic needle, mariner's compass, horseshoe magnet, telegraph. 
Explain the latter fully. 

There are numberless simple experiments to illnstrato these themes — such m the flying 
apart of tho hair when combed brij>kly in cold weather, tho effects of water in makiiijr it 
smooth ; the effects of magnetism as shown in maguotic tojs, (swimming fish, &c ) Th»' 
experiments should be periormed generally first, and tLcn^ho lesson draw rf from the j)}!.'- 
nouieua exhibited. What is done, in this stage of advancement, is more important than bcii u- 
titic theories on the subject. 

Sound. — Illustrate its production by a stretched cord or other vibrating body. Treat of the 
following points: action of sound on the ear; high and low sounds, how produced ; relation 
of the air to sound ; velocity of sound ; thunder; tho human voice ; varieties of the human 
voice; name twenty different kinds of sound; echoes; whispering gallery; oar trumpet; 
musical instruments ; bells. 

Li^A/.— Treat of luminoas bodies; velocity of light; difference between the lij^ht of the 
sun and that of the moon; laws of reflection ; mirrors ; refraetioa ; (cxperiaient— a j)uct' of 
money in a bowl of water;) action of the microscope and telesiopc; solar spectnim; rain- 
how ; structuie and action of the eye; dHug»;r.s to the i»ye from excessive use, bad light, and 
fine print ; how cats and other animals see in the night; cause of color ; twilight. 

Heat, — Explain and apply tho prineiples of the I'ollowiug topics and illustiute them as far 
as practicable : Sources of heat; seusations of lieat andeo'd; burning-glasses; goo.] and 
poor conductors ; clothing; structure of ice-houses ; contraction and expansion ; patting tire 
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on wheel ; fire bellows ; thermometer ; glass cracked by hot water ; why clocks go faster in 
cokl weather tbaawarm; how to regulate a peDdultim clock when it gains or loses time; 
freezing water ; beat absorbed by change from solid to liqnid^state ; freezing mixture of salt 
and ice ; cooling a heated room by sprinkling water on the floor; boiling water; steam and 
its force ; flame, how produced ; carbon ; wick of candle, why not consnmed ; use of glass 
chimney to a lamp; gas for lighting houses; use of blower in ki. 'Iling a fire; action of a 
chimney ; advantages and disadvantages of stoves, as compared with the old-fashioned fire- 
places. 

Geography, — Let thejteachers be careful not to fall into a lifeless routine method of text- 
book question and answer, but to teach mainly by topics, used in various and interesting 
ways. . ' 

Arithmetic, — Nothing has been expressly said thus far in this manual abont the nse of the 
blackboard. But the value set on this instrumentality by the school authorities might have 
been gathered from the frequent directions involving its use. It is indispensable to a well- 
ordered school. There are numberless occasions, in connection with various studies, espe- . 
cially with arithmetic, when the inspiration and success of the lesson depend on the class 
lining the room at work on the blackboard. It is a bad sign as to the methods puisacd in a 
class, when the blackboards are wholly or mainly occupied with drawings and versed, thus 
indicating that they are not valued and used as helps to recitation. These remarks are appli* 
-cable to uU the classes throughout. 

Grammar. — This is now to be taken up as a text-book study for the first time. It is not 
desirable that the niceties of criticism, which make up the chief part of the text-book, should 
receive attention ; for correctness in speaking and writing is acquired more from practice, 
and the reading of pure, elegant models, than from the knowledge of rules, and the < hief 
^art of the time of grammar schools must be devoted to those studies that will yield practical 
fruits. The chief principles of construction and syntax are all that are necessary, and it is 
especially enjoined not to waste time in memorializing the definitions and rules of the text- 
book when what they attempt to express is really understood. 

Compositions, -^TiiQ scholars are now becoming old enough to extend the range of their 
exercises in this important branch ; and every practicable device must bo instituted to test 
and enlarge their knowledge of longuage, through its instrumentality. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

Oral instruction. — Geology, meteorology, astronomy; historical sketcbes; Demosthenes, 
Socrates, Julius Ciesar, Cicero, Mohammed, Peter the Great; Babylon, Nineveh, Hercula- 
nenm and Pompeii, Rome, Jerusalqpi, Athens. 

Compositions, declamations, abstracts, written reviews. 

Reading and spelling. —Fifth reader finished ; onalysis ef derivative and compound words, 
with meaning and use of the more common prefixes and affixes ; reviews and test exercises 
in spelling. 

Grammar completed ; parsing from reading book. 

Geography completed and reviewed; physical geography specially considered; use of 
globes. 

//istory.-— Text-book completed, and reviewed. 

Arithmetic^To involution, page 264, and review ; include from articles 306 to 318 inclu- 
sive ; ratio, simple and compound proportion, profit and loss, each by analysis only ; mental 
arithmetic; ready reckoning ; exercises in combining series of numbers. 

IVriting, — The elements of book-keeping embraced in this exercise, if desired. 

Singing, drawing, vocal and physical exercises, morals and manners. 

Oral tnsfmcfioR.— Only the elements of the sciences named under this head are to be 
treated of; as for instance, a few lessons on the geological formation of the United States, and 
especially of Massachusetts ; coal fields, mineral ores ; fossiliferons rocks. A few lessons 
on the earth and its motions ; change of seasons ; difiference in the length of days and nights 
at different seasons of the year ; length of longest day at the equator ; at the tropics ; at the 
polar circles ; at the poles ; tides ; solar system ; the sun, its office, distance, magnitude, 
spots ; the moon, its size, distance, different phases ; eclipses of sun and moon ; planets ; 
tbeir relative size, and satellites ; comets; fixed stars. A few lessons on winds, clouds, 
fogs, dew, frost, rain, sncuv, hail, ice. 

Geography. —The scholars should be instructed in the use of the terrestrial globe so as to 
be able to solve such problems as these : to find the length of a degree of longitude at any 
given latitude ; to find the hours of sunrise and sunset, and the length of day and night at a 
given place on a given day; to find how long the sun shines without setting, at any given 
place in the north frigid zone, and how long it is invisible, &c. ^ , 
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Bat few explicit directions are given in relation to the fidh class, for most of the work 
that thej are to accomplish is by way of review, and attention to tho.«e broader and higher 
relations of study which cannot be strictly defined and regulated. Much in the control of 
the studies of this class must bo lefl to the discretion of the teachers. But enough has been 
already said throughout this manual to impart clear conceptions of what should be the 
inspirations of the school-room, and what are the grand results to be attained. 



This Manual closes at this point for the preseiit,' as the school committee are not yet pre- 
pared to put their views of toe work of the high school into explicit form. 

The directions that have been made, it must be understood, are not intended to limit and 
hamper the teachers. The design is to establish a uniform minimum of attainments, so that 
one clam may be readily compared with any other of the same rank, and the teachers may 
realize the existence of a well-understood system, that is to organize all their labors. Beyond 
securing these ends, the teachers may make the course of study as elastic and comprehen- 
sive as may be pleasant and practicable. 

Every teacher should have posted up in the school-room an established order of exercises 
for each day in the week, assigning a definite time for the beginning and ending of each 
exercise, together with the times for and topics of study, as well as recitations. 

,It is a grave charge against our common school system that its rigid classification and 
methods tend to repress all genius and special aptitudes, and reduce the scholars to a dead 
level of effort and culture, destructive of the best offices of the mind. It is believed that the 
modifications of the prevalent methods introduced by this manual will enable the teachers 
to develop and foster to some degree marked aptitudes of mind, so that they can indicate to 
parents what occupations will be the best adapted to their children in after life. This point 
IS seriously urged on the attention of the teachers. Let scholar^, moreover, be put forward 
from class to class as fast as their attainments and capacity will justify it, none who are fit 
for advancement being kept back because their class, as a whole, do not not keep pace with 
them. 

It may be well to state, that the Buperintendent of public Bcbools in New 
Bedford, Bev. Henry F. Harrington, who drew np the preceding coarse of stadj 
for the consideration of the committee, has subjected the subjects and courses 
of instruction in that class of schools, genernli^r designated grammar schools, 
to a searching criticism in an address delivered before the State Teacher's Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts in 1867, and since published with the caption " Our 
Grammar Schools : Why do they not famish more and heller material to our 
High School sV* The main defects in this class of schools he conceives to be 
the exclusive attention paid to arithmetic and English grammar, and the memori- 
zing of useless facts in geography and history, to the utter neglect of the ordi- 
nary phenomena of nature, and the labors, the duties, and the facts of every- 
day life. 

These are the principles of physiology, the elements of natural sciences, the properties 
and uses of matter, of air, water, light, heat, minerals, metals, woods, the materials and 
processes of the mechanic arts, the mechanical powers, the uses of steam, the construction 
of the steam-engiue and the tcleg^rapb, the materials and manufacture of textile fabrics, the 
preparation of f>od; and moreover, the nature, functions, and departments of goverumcut, 
in this country of ours, in which every boy who live* is, in a few years, to be a free, voting, 
responsible citizen. All these topics thlit arc unwrought with the very life and soul of every 
day*s thought and action, shall our grammar schools ignore tht^m, or only take them up 
fitfully anu imperfectly, as the mere by-play of the regular studies ? 

Arithmetic and grammar now engross most of tho wurking hours of our schools, not so 
much for their intrinsic value as for tho vicarious part they arc expected to perform in dis- 
ciplining tho mind. The mathematics, being an exact study, has the credit of training the 
reasoning powers better than any other branch, and grammar is held in special honor, on 
the ground that the study of the structure of language best disciplines the memory and judg- 
ment. Now the first thing to be done in order to a fair estimate of the relative values of 
grafaimar school studies, is to dislodge from our minds every lingering prejudice that \i\H 
needful to carry forward any vicarious exercises of the kind. We want to settle fairly and 
squarely down upon the principle that the mind will <iet discipline enough in view of the 
various other indispensable demands upon the scholars* time, from any study whatever; 
which is worthy the name of a study, that it systematically and thoroughly piusucs. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The public schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, are classified as follows: 

J. The high school (including a new Latin preparatory department) stands at the head of 
the series of public schools. 

2. Four grammar-schools, kept in diflforent sections of the city, viz: North Main street. 
Elm street, Armory Hill, Central street, each with a male teacher as principal. The several 
sections or clnsses m the new grammar school buildings are respectively accounted as form- 
ing but one school, though of different grades, all being under the charge and direction of 
one principal. 

3. Primary schools, comprising all the schools outside of the grammar school buildings, 
except the mixed schools, the ungraded school on State street, and the truant school. 

4. The mixed schools, comprising the schools in the outside sections or districts of the 
city, having no immediate connection with the other schools by gradation or transfers. 

5. The ungraded school on State street, specially designed' for the reception of such scholars 
as from any cause are irregular in their attendance. 

G. The truant school, kept at the city almshouse, for the reception of children sent there 
as a school of reform, by the poiico court, for truancy, idleness, vagrancy, and other like 
Kiisdemeanors. 

7. The adult evening school, kept only during the winter season, and exclusively for 
adults who have not had the advantages of early education. 

The schools below the high school are divided into four general groups, witt 
reference to the transfer of pupils and classes from one grade to another. At 
the head of each group is the highest department of the grammar school of that 
division, the principal of which has the superintending charge (subject to the 
superintendent) of all the schools below. All transfers and promotions are 
made during the two closing weeks of the term next preceding the term when 
they are to go into effect. 

COURSE OF STUDIES. 

The course of studies is arranged for a series of twelve consecutive years, beginning with 
tha lowest class iu the primary school. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Sargent's Primer thoroughly read. Questions upon reading lessons. The words in col- 
umns, also in reading lessons, to be spelled by letters and sounds. Give particular attention 
to enunciation, correct bad habits, and insist upon the use of good English. Use tablets or 
charts. Use the primary school slate No. I, and blackboard for printing small letters, capi- 
tals, and short words. Develop the idea of numbers, and, using real objects, as marbles, 
beans, or the numeral frame, count by ones and twos to lUO.' Punctuation marks and their uie 
partly. Object lessons on color, form, and size, with illustrations from real objects. Verses 
and niaxlms repeated. Singing for five minutes, also physical exercises for the same time 
twice each session. Lessons lor oral instruction drawn from Hooker's Child Book of Com- 
mon Things. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Sargent's First Reader, thoroughly read. Pupils to be questioned about reading lessons, 
and to be encouraged to ask que!?iions about it. The words in columns, also in the lesson, to 
be spelled by letters and soundn. Syllabication. Names and uses of punctuation marks. 
Printing and drawing on slate No. 1, for a j>art of the year. Writing the Arabic figua^s 
and script letters with .sUito No. 2, commenced. Oral lessons in geography, with the use of 
the globe. Map drawing commenced. Abbreviations commenced. Addition and subtrac- 
tion of small numbers, with practical examples. Verses, maxims, singing, physical exer- 
cises, and object lessons as first year. 

THIRD YEAR, 

Sargent's Second Reader. Sargent's Speller to class 6. Words ^rom reading lessons 
to be spelled by letters and sounds. Reading h^ssons and the meaning of words to oe talked 
about. Words defined. Abbreviations completed. Addition and multiplication tables learned. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication division, and fractions by oml lessons with practical 
examples. Intellectual aritlimetic commenced. General geography taught by the use of 
the globe, and the geography of Massachusetts by the use of the map. Map drawing, 
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writin{^, and drawing on slate No. 2. Counting^ forwards to 100 and backwards to one. 
Notation to 1,000, Verses, maxims, physical exercises, singing, oral instruction, and object 
lessons as previous years. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Third Reader. — ^Words from reading lessons spelled and defined. Reading lessons dis- 
cussed. Speller (oral spelling) to class 8. Particular attention' to enunciation. Writing. 
Primary geography commonjed. Drawing and intellectual arithmetic continued. Frequent 
drill in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing to secure facility and accuracy, U3'mg 
Walton^s tables, slates, and blackboards. The principles of music and* singing taup^ht. 
Gymnastics for a few minutes each session. Oral instruction in physical geography. Object 
lessons, and lessons ou morals and manners through the year. Geography studied in con- 
nection with articles of commerce. Map dra>7ing. Writing simple sentences, narrations, 
&c., to be continued to seventh year. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

^ntfmudiate Reader, — Words from reading lessons spelled and defined. Speller (oral 
spelling) to class 11. Particular attention given to incorrect expressions and wrong pro- 
nunciation. •Primanr geogrivphy and intellectual arithmetic completed. Advanced geo^- 
pby commenced. Map drawing. Written arithmetic to fractions. Writing and drawing 
continued. Drill with Walton's tables. Music and gymnastics as fourth year. General 
questions asked and iuves'tigations encouraged. Morals and manners. Oral instruction on 
plaats, using the Child's Book of Nature, part first, and other kindred works for reference, 
^Uo real objects. 

SIX7»H YEAR. 

InttrmtdiaU Reader, — ^With discussions of words and phrases, spelling and defining as fiflh 
year. Spelling to class 14. Spelling (vocal and by writing.) Geography and map draw- 
ing. Written arithmetic to percentage, with analysis of problems as in mental aritnmetic. 
Gymnastics, writing, music, and drill with Walton's tables. Morals and manners as fifth 
year. Oral instruction and object lessons upon subjects drawn from natural history. Books 
of reference, tho Child's Book of Nature, natural history, zoology, &c. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

Xnglish oourse. 

Fall term — ^Arithmetic, T^ith analysis as sixth year, geography, English grammar, by 
oral instruction. 

fVinUr term, — Arithmetic, geography, completed, English grammar. 

Summer term. — Arithmetic, history of the United States. Lnglish grammar, declamation 
daring the year. 

Preparatory department in latin. 

FaU term, — Arithmetic as in English course, geography, Latin grammar or lessons. 

Winter term, — Arithmetic, geography, completed, Latin grammar and reader, or lessons. 

Summer term, — Arithmetic, history of the United States, Latin grammar and reader, or 
lessons. 

Reading (Fourth Reader,) composition, writing, music, spelling, gymnastics, drill with 
Walton's tables, morals and manners, and oral instruction and object lessons upon subjects 
drawn from natural philosophy and chemistry through the year. 

Books of reference, the Child's Book of Nature, Science of Common Things. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

English coarse. 

Fall term, — Arithmetic, history of the United States, English grammar. 
}f inter term.— Arithmetic, history of the United States, English grammar, book-keeping. 
Summer term. — Arithmetic, history of the United States, English grammar, geography 
reviewed, book-keeping. 

latin preparatory. 

Fall £«riii.— Arithmetic, history of the United States, Latin grammar and reader. 

IVinUr term.— Arithmetic, history of the United States, LaUn grammar and reader, Viri 
Roma?. 

Summer term.— Arithmetic, history of the United States, Latin grammar and Viri Romse, 
writing Latin during the year. 

Reading (Fourth Reader,) speller, declamation, composition, writing, mosic. crmpaslics, 
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subjects drawn from phyBiolo^^y and astronomj, through the year. 

" look in Physiology, Child's Book of Ni^ture, &c., &c. 



drill with Walton's tables, morals and manners, and oral instruction with object lessons upon 
ibjects drawn from ph\ 
Keference, First Book 

NINTH YEAR. 
EiLglish course. 

Fall term. — Arithmetic reviewed, physical geography, English grammar. 
H'inter term. — Algebra commenced, physical geography completed, English grammar. 
Summer term*. —Algebra continued, natural philosophy commenced, history of England 
commenced, spelling through the year. 

Classioal oourse. 

Fall term. — Arithmetic reviewed, Latin grammar, Nepos or Csesar commenced, Greek 
grammar and lessons, Roman history and ancient geograpoy. 

Winter term. — Algebra commenced, Latin grammar, Nepos or Csesar completed, Greek 
grammar and lessons, Roman history and ancient geography. 

Summer term. — Algebra continued, Latin grammar, Cicero's orations, Greek grammar 
and lessons, Roman history and ancient geography, written translations during the year. 

Reading, declamations, and composition every week during the year. 

TENTH YEAR. 

EiLglish oourM. • 

Fall (erm.— Algebra completed, geometry commenced, natural philosophy completed, his« 
tory of England completed. # 

}Vinter term. — Geometry continued, chemistry commenced, rhetoric commenced. 

Summer term. — Geometry completed, chemistry completed, rhetoric completed, English 
classics, spelling and defining during the year. 

Clastieal ooiirs«. 

Fall <erm.— ^Algebra completed, geometry commenced, Latin g^mmar, Cicero's orations, 
Greek grammar, Anabasis, Grecian and Roman history,^ ancient geography. 

Winter term. — Geometry continued, Latin grammar, Cicero's orations, Greek grammar. 
Anabasis, Grecian and Roman history. 

Summtr /erm.— Natural philosophy, Latin prosody, Virgil (^neid,) Greek grammar. 
Anabasis, Grecian and Roman history, Greek and Latin prose compositiou during the year. 

Reading, declamation, and composition during the year. 

ELEVENTH YEAR. 

English oourse. 

Fail term. — ^Trigonometry commenced, geology commenced, physiology, book-keeping, 
English classics, French. 

Winter t^mi.— Trigonometry completed, geology completed, science of government^ men- 
tal philosophy commenced, English classics, French. 

Classical course. 

Fall term, — Latin prosody, Virgil (^Eneid,) Greek grammar. Anabasis, English grammar, 
Grecian and Roman history. 

Winter term, — Virgil (Bucolics and Georgics,) Homer's Iliad, mathematics reviewed. 

Englisk oourse. 

Summer term. — Surveying commenced, mental philosophy completed, botany, zoology, 
English classics, French. 

. Classical course. 

Summer term. — ^Virgil (Georgics) finished, i-e views, Greek and Latin prose composition 
during the year. 
Reading, declamation, and English composition during the year. 

TWELFTH YEAR. 

English cotirse. 

• Fall term. — Surveying completed, moral science commenced, astronomy, French, arith- 
metic reviewed. 

Winter term. — Algebra reviewed, moral science completed, political economy, French. 

Summer «fir»i.— Geometry reviewed, political economy completed, reviews. 

Reading, composition and declamation during the year. Oooalp 
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HEW HAVEH. COHHECTICUT. 

The earliest notice of a public school in New Haven is found within the first 
year of the settlement of the colony, when a committee, consisting of the pastor 
and the magistrates, was appointed to consider '^ what yearly allowance is meet 
to be given to it out of the common stock of the town." The plan of public 
instruction for the town and colony of New Haven, submitted by Reverend John 
Davenport, embraced, first, common schools, then grammar schools, and then a 
college. In the first school, under the famous Ezekiel Ghcever, children were 
taught not only *' to read and write and cast up accounts, but to make some 
entrance into the Latin tongue." The second grade was to have " a school- 
master to teach the three languages — Latin, Grc jk, and Hebrew — so far as shall 
be necessary to prepare them for the college." The college was " for the edu- 
cation of youth in good literature, to fit them for public service in church and 
commonwealth." According to the historical discourse delivered on the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the town, in 1838, " the introduction 
of the common school system was a work of time and of unwearied effort. By 
perseverance, however, the benefits of education were finally perceived and 
acknowledged by all. A school was brought to every man's door ; the poor, 
and even Sie slave, were within reach of instruction ; and hence, for nearly a 
century and a half, a native of Connecticut, of mature age, unable to read the 
English tongue has been looked upon as a prodigy." 

Without attempting to trace the successive stages of the development of the 
system, it may be stated that the public schools of the city of New Haven are 
under the special charge of nine men, known as the board of education, who 
have almost absolute authority in all that relates to their management except in 
the levying, of taxes and building of school-houses, which are reserved to the 
voters in district meeting. They select and examine the teachers, determine 
the text-books and courses of study, fix the limits of terms and vacations, decide 
upon ealarie^f prescribe regulations for teachers and scholars. As these duties 
and responsibilities are very arduous, and as the members of the board are not 
paid for their services, two salaried officers are appointed by the board, one of 
them entitled the superintendent of schools, and charged with the intellectual 
cares, the examination of teachers &nd scholars, and the general oversight of the 
Bchool*rooms ; the other, who is actually, but not necessarily, the clerk of the 
district, having a supervision of the material and financial interests of the dis- 
trict. Three standing committees supervise the work of these officers and pre- 
pare the business for the consideration of the board, namely, a committee on 
schools, a committee on buildings, and a committee on finance. 

The schools are organized on the graded system ; the pupils are grouped in 
different rooms and classes,' according to their ages and attainments. From 50 
to 60 scholars are usually in charge of one illstructor, and in the largest buildings 
there are 12 rooms and about 600 scholars, under the supervision of a principal 
and his 12 assistants. There are six large houses ana several smaller ones, 
conveniently distributed in different sections of the city. Several of these 
houses bear the names of distinguished men. One commemorates Theophilus 
Eaton, the earliest colonial governor ; another bears the name of Washington; 
a third is called Dixwell, in memory of one of three judges of Charles I, who 
were resident here during part of their exile ; a fourth is named in honor of 
David Wooster, a New Haven general in the Revolutionary army ; a fifth bears 
the name of Noah Webster, the lexicographer ; a sixth, that of Timothy Dwight, 
the distinguished president of Yule College ; a seventh — erected as a school for 
the Africans — ^is designated the Lincoln school, in honor of the great emanci- 
pator ; the building occupied by the high school is called after James Hillhouse, 
one of the chief originators of the Connecticut school fuud ; and the last is des- 
ignated the Skinner school, after a public-spirited citizen and^inav<g.T » 
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Besidefl the regular grades of public ecboole, there are gpecial schools, viz : 
two primary schools, one for neglected boys, and one for neglected girls ; an 
evening school for boys engaged in labor through the day ; two schools for 
African children ; a training school for young teachers ; besides the Hopkins 
Grammar School, a purely classical school, maintained - by endowment and 
tuition ; a German- American school supported by a German society ; and the 
whole system is crowned by the schools of higher instruction which are grouped 
under the corporation of Yale College. 

SUBJECTS AND COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study in the pu'blic schools of New Haven i? as follows : 

FIRST YEAR. 

Avtrage age 6 to 7. — Reading and spelling, (First Reader,) read numbers to 100, daily 
exercises in enunciation, print on slate. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Avtragt age 7 to 8. — Reading and spelling, (Second Reader,) write and read numbers to 
],0()0, the Roman numerals to iUO, addition table, oral instruction in geography, writing 
script hand on slate, punctuation marks from cards. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Average age 8 to 9.~Reading, (Third Reader,) spelling-book, page 52, primary arithmetic, 
to page GO, the Roman notation finished, primary geography through the United States, 
writing on slate. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Average age 9 to 10. — Reading, (Third and Fourth Reader,) spelling-book, page 75, 
primary arithmetic finished, primary geography finished, writing. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

Average age 10 to 11. — ^Reading, (Fourth Reader,) spelling-booK, page 102, arithmetic^ the 
ground rules, reduction, definitions and general principles, intermediate geography to South 
America, writing, composition. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

Average age 11 to 12. — Reading, (Fifth Reader,) spelling-book finished, arithmetic, cooc- 
mon and decimal fractious, United States money, compound numbers, intermediate geogra- 
phy finished, grammar to syntax, writing, composition. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

Average age 12 to 13. — ^Reading, (Fifth Reader,) spelling-book reviewed, arithmetic, pei- 
ccutage, ratio, proportion, alligation, geography reviewed, grammar finished, history, writing 
or book-keeping, composition. 

The course of study marked out for the High School is as follows : 

* FIRST YEAR. 

Summer term. — Algebra and arithmetic, physical geography, English grammar with analy- 
sis, derivation of words, and construction of sentences. 

Fall term, — Algebra and arithmetic, physical geography? grammar, with analysis, &c, 

fVinter term. — Algebra and arithmetlc,^modern history, English language^ rhetoric and 
written exercises. 

Optional studies. — Latin, ancient history, chronology, and geography. 

CoUaieraL studies, — During each term ot the year, at stated times, all the pupils will have 
exercises in elocution, in the term of reading, declamation, or recitation, also in orthography, 
penmanship, dr&wing, and composition, physiology taught by lectures. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Summer term, — Geometry, modem history, English literature, rhetoiic and written exercises. 

Fall term. — Geometry, modern history, book-keeping, business forms, &c. 

IVinter term. — Geometry, American history, book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, &-c 

Optional studies. — Latin, Greek, French, and German. 

Collateral studies, — As in first year. 

THIRD YEAR. 

■Summer term. — ^Trigonometry, natural philosophy. 
fall term. — Trigonometry, natural philosophy, astronomy. 

Ilinter term. — Household science-, natural history, Constitution of the U. S. and of Conn. 
Optwnal studies. — Latin, Greek, French, German. 
^Collateral studies. — As in first and second years. ^ t 
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NOBWICH. CONITECTICTTT. 

• 

The Free Academy, which originated in the repeated failure of efforts to 
establish a Public High School, supported by tax on the property of the whole 
community, is supported by the income from a fund contiibuted by several 
public-spirited citizens of Norwich. The fund, in addition to the amount 
expended in grounds, buildings, and equipment, now amounts to $90,000. The 
building and grounds are unsurpassed by those of any similar institution in the 
country. Pupils of both sexes are admitted, and tuition is free to those whose 
parents or guardians reside in the town of Norwich. All others pay a tuitioa 
fee of $30 a year. Each pupil is charged $2 a term for incidental expenses. 

Candidates for admission must pass an examination in spelling and defining, 
English grammar, arithmetic, geography, and the history of the United States. 
The examination is conducted in writing, and the candidates, to be successful, 
mast get an average mark of seven, ten being the maximum. Examinations 
are held at the beginning and close of the summer vacation. 

COUKSE OF STUDY PREPARATORY FOR* COLLEGE 

JUNIOB CLASS. 

Fall term, — Harkness's Latin Grammar, Harkness's Latin Reader, Loomis's Algebra, 
tiooker's Physiology. 

IVinter term, — Uarkness's Latin Grammar, Harknes8*8 Latin Reader, Loomis's Algebra, 
Palmer's History of England. 

Summer rertn.— llarkness's Latin Grammar, Harkness^s Latin Reader, Loomis's Algebra, 
Palmer's History of England. 

SECOND MIDDLE CLASS. 

FaU term. — Harkness's Latin Grammar, Bullion's Ceesar, Loomis's Geometry, Hadloy's 
Gie<;k Grammar, Wbitou's Greek Lessons. 

iVinitr lerm. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Bullion's Cscsar, Loomis's Geometry, Hadlcy'a 
Greek Grammar, Wliiton's Greek Lessons. 

Summer term, — Harknoss's Latin Grammar, Bullion's Caesar, Loomis's Geometry, Had- 
ley's Greek Grammar, Wluton's Greek Lessons. 

FIRST MIDDLE CLASS. 

Fall term. — ^Harknfiss's Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, (Ovid,) Hadley's Greek 
Grammar, Boise's Xenophoa's Anabasis, Dr. Smith's Smaller History of Rome, Arnold's 
Latin Prose Composition. 

K inter term.— Harkuess's Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, (Ovid,) Hadley's 
Greek Grammar, Boise's Xenophon's Anabasis, Dr. Smith's Smaller History of Rome, 
Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

Summer term. — Harkuess's Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, (Virgil,) Boise's 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Dr. Smith's Smaller History of Greece. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Fall Urm. — Harkness's Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, (Virgil,) Hadley's Greek 
Grammar, Owen's Homer's Iliad, Greek Prose Composition. 

IVinter term, — Harkness's Latin Grammar, Hanson's Cicero, Hadley's Greek Grammar, 
Owen's Homer's Iliad, Greek Prose Composition. 

Summer term, — Latin reviewed, Gre^k reviewed, mathematics reviewed. 

♦ 
GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

FaU lemi.— Harkness's Latin Grammar, Harkness's Latin Reader, Loomis's Algebra, 
Hooker's Physiology. 

liittter £<rm.— Harkness's Latin Grammar, Harkness's Latin Reader, Loomis's Algebra, 
Palmer's History of England. 
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Summer ferm. ^-HarkDesss Latin Grammar, Harkneas^ Latin Bearer, Loomia*s Algebra, 
Palmer's History of Engkmd. 

SECOND MIDDLE CLASS. 

Fall ^erm. ^Harkness's Latin Grammar, Bullion's Cffisar, Loomis's Geometry, Fasqnelle's 
French Course. 

Winter term. ~ Hark ness*8 Latin Grammar, BuUion's Csesar, Loomis's Geometry, Fas- 
quelle's French Course. 

Summer femi.— Harkness's Latin Grammar, Bnllion*8 Csesar, Loomis's Geometry, Fas- 
qnelle's French Course, PeFlvas's Elementary French Header. 

FIRST MIDDLE CLASS. 

Fall term. — Harkness's Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, Loomis's Triponometry, 
History of Rome, Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar, DeFivas's Classic French Reader. 

Winter term — Harkness's Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, Loomis's Mensura- 
tion, &.C., History of Rome, Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar, Cnarlos tbeTwelAh. 

Summer term. — Harkness's Latin Grammar, Hanson^s Latin Poetry, Qaackcnbos's Natu- 
ral Philosophy, History of Greece, Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar, Picciola. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Fall term.— Alden's Mental Philosophy, Quackenbos's Natural Philosonhy, Selections irbm 
the French Drama, Conversations in French, Business Arithmetic, BooK-keeping by Single 
Entry. 

Winter term. — ^Way land's Moral Philosophy, Hooker's Chemistry, Dumas 's Vie do Napo- 
leon, Conversations in French, Book-keeping by Double Entry, Pi-actice in various kinda of 
Business. 

Summer Urm. — Alden's Science of Government, Guyot's Earth and Man, Gray's Botany, 
Selections from French Literature, Conversations in French, Book-keeping by Double Entry, 
Lecture on Commercial Law, &c 

OTHER STUDIES. 

The studies mentioned in the foregoing scheme occupy four days of each week. Besides 
these branches, the followiog are pursued: 

Spelling, — Each class has an exercise in spelling once a week. 

Rhetoric, — In this department the classes recite Tor the first two years once a week from a 
text-book, and have short exercises in composition, applying the principles as they learn them. 
During the last two years, more formal compositions are required once in two weeks, and a 
teacher spends an hour each day in personal instruction in tnis branch, meeting each pupil 
as often as possible and making such suggesUons a9 each case fieems to demand. 

Elocution, — Each class has an exercise in reading once a week throughout the course. 
The young ladies of the last two classes also read selections once in two weeks before the 
whole school. The boys of the first two classes are brought together every week for decla- 
mation, and each one speaks once in two weeks before the whole body ; the boys of the last 
two classes declaim once in two weeks before tho whole school. They are trained privately 
for these exercises by a teacher who devotes an hour each day to this branch. 

Penmanship, — ^Tbc junior class has a drill in peomausnip once a day during the first term, 
and attention i» paid to the subject throughout the course. 

Fine arts. — Wc have an able instructor in this department who gives lessons once a week. 

English literature. — ^There is a course of reading extending through the. last two years, 
the object of which is to give the pupils a familiar acquaintance with the various English 
authors. Clevoland'H Compendium is the text-book used at present. The reciUitiuus are 
accompanied by familiar talks on various topics suggested by the readings. 

DIPLOMAS AND CERTIRICATES. 

No one will receive a diploma as a graduate of the institution Without completing satis- 
factorily one of tho regular courses of study. 

Certificates will be, issued to others, according to their attainments, wheu they leave the 
school. Tho entire course requires four years for its completion, bift pupils may commence 
at any staple for which they are prepared. A course of English studies lor one or two years 
will bo selected for those who caunot attend longer, and a course of three years, including 
French or Latin, for such as desire it. 
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HEW TOBK CITY. 

The first school of the character now known as a public school, distinct from 
schools supported by denominations for the exclusive education of their poor, 
was established in 1S02 by the '* Female Association for the Relief of the 
Poor." 

In 1805 the " Free School Society " was incorporated, of which De Witt 
Clinton was president, and in May, 1806, its first school was organized on the 
plan then recently originated by Joseph Lancaster. 

In 1808 the institution was enlarged under the name of the '* Free School 
Society of the City of the New York," and was presented by the corporators * 
with a free school-house, and had intrusted to it the education of the children 
of the almshouse. 

In 1809 the first school edifice for public schools was completed and dedicated 
in an address by De Witt Clinton. 

In 1815 the society received the first apportionment from the State fund for 
the support of common schools. 

In 1821 a committee of the society was instructed to correspopd with distin- 
guished educators in Europe and the United States for the purpose cf procuring 
information on the subject of schools, and especially of the education of the 
poor. In Hay Mr. Samuel S. Seaton was employed as an agent to visit the 
families of the poor, and make known the advantages of the schools and secure 
the punctual attendance of delinquent scholars. Through his agency unity was 
given to all the operations of the several committees of the society. 

In 1825 application was made to the legislature, and an act was passed in 
compliance therewith changing the name of the institution to that of '* The 
Public School Society of New York," and extending its powers so as to embrace 
children of every description, whether the objects of gratuitous education or 
not, and requiring the appointment of fifty trustees, making the mayor and 
recorder ex officio trustees. 

According to the by-laws of these trustees the prices for tuition were fixed as 
follows : " For the alphabet, spelling, and writing on slates, as far as the third 
class inclusivef 25 cents per quarter ; continuance of the above, with reading 
and arithmetical tables, or the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, 50 cents per 
quarter ; continuance of the last, with writing on paper, arithmetic and defini- 
tions, or the seventh, eighth, and ninth classes, 100 cents per quarter ; the pre- 
ceding, with grammar, geography, the ' use of maps and globes, book-keeping, 
history, composition, mensuration, astronomy, &c., 200 cents per quarter. No 
additional charge for instruction in needle-work, or for fuel, books, or stationery." 

In 1828 the schools were placed upon the basis of " common schools," no 
longer as a matter of charity, but of. right, and were supported as a matter of 
public interest by a general tax. This tax was one-eighth of one per cent., and 
was the first tax raised by the city of New York for the support of common 
schools. The memorial by which the attention of the common council princi- 
pally was called to the subject was signed mainly by the wealthiest citizens. 

The subjects of instruction were, originally, spelling, reading, writing, and 
the simplest rudiments of arithmetic. As late as 1815, but 500 children were 
attending to arithmetic; and of these 208 were in addition and subtraction, 110 
in multiplication and division, 15 in the compound rules of the four last, 10 in 
reduction and rule of three. 

In 1832 a committee of the society was appointed to examine into the condi- 
tion of the schools and propose modifications and improvements. To aid the 
committee with the experience of other cities, two or three of their number tirere 
deputed to visit Boston and examine the school system and schools of that city. 
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In the report for 1833, signed by Peter Augustus Jay, we find tbere were 
900 children reported as studying geography, 207 grammar, and 143 asti'onomy 
and history. Up to this date the schools had been conducted on the monitorial 
system. As the result of the investigations cf this committee, it was decided 
that the pritnary schools established in all parts of the city should be kept by 
female teachers ; girls to be admitted of any age over four years, and boys over 
four and under ten. The course of instruction in these schools was to embrace 
spelling, easy reading, punctuation, definitions, writing on slates, the elements 
of arithmetic, geography, and conversations on " common things." The girls 
were to be taught, in addition, plain sewing. These primary schools were to 
be taught in suitable " hired rooms." In addition to the primary schools, pri- 
mary departments for young children of both sexes were to be established in 
the basement rOoms of the public school buildings, and these departments were 
to be assimilated more and more to tlie primary schools. 

The course of instruction embraced a continuation of the branches commenced 
in the primary, conducting the pupils to a competent knowledge of reading, 
wriiing, arithmetic, and geography, and, in addition, the following branches, 
viz : English grammar, composition, declamation, book-keeping, and the ele- 
ments of history, astronomy, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. The commit- 
tee close their report as follows : 

Further changes will doubtless be demanded before the entire system of public instruction 
is completed. As part of a perfect system the committee look towards the establishment of 
a high school or seminary lor the higher branches of on English education. This must, 
however, in their opinion, be deferred until the schools provided lor in the plan now submit- 
ted shall be in successful operation, or till the public schools shall contain a sufficient num- 
ber of scholars whose parents may desire their transfer to such an institution. 

In 1836, owing to a want of one or more high schools in the system, a nam- 
ber of scholarships in Columbia College and the University of New York, witb 
their preparatory schools, were opened by those having the management of 
those institutions^ for such scholars of the public schools as were advanced to 
the limit of the instruction there provided. 

In 1841 and 1842 similar privileges were granted to the Rutgers Female 
Institute for girls. In 1842 provision was made for a Board of. Education, com- 
posed of the school commissioners in the several ward?, and un del: their auspices 
a number of schools were organized, known as the " Ward l\iblic Schools." 

In 1844 a plan of oral instruction in the natural sciences and a system of 
scientific exchanges between the schools was organized under the auspices of 
Josiah Holbrook. 

In 1847, after a protracted discussion and an expression in its favor by a 
direct vote of the people, a Free Academy was established, with a range of in- 
struction equal to that of the first academies of the State, and admission to the 
same confined to those who had been pupils of the public schools. In 1866 
the designation of this institution was changed to that of the College of the 
City of New York. 

In 1848 evening schools were established for such pupils as could not attend the 
public or ward schools, schools of the character to a limited degree having beea 
established for apprentices and such as were obliged to leave the day schools at 
an early age in 1833. 

In 1853 the schools and property of the Public School Society were trans* 
ferred to the board of education, and the society, after years of faithful, useful, 
and disinterested service in building up an improved system of public instruc- 
tion, was abolished, and the great interest of public education has since rej«ted 
with the Board of Education, ^constituted in tho manner elsewhere described. 

The Board of Education of the city of N^w York, on the 18th of December, 
1807, adopted the following course of studies for the primary and granunar 
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schools, which was drawn up by loe superintendents and recommended by tho 
special committee on studies and school books : ^ 

} 76.— COURSE OF INSTRUCTION: IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
The pnpils of the primary schools are classified in six grades : 

SIXTH GRADE. 

Reading and spelling familiar words from blackboard and charts ; also, spell- 
ing the same words from dictation, Tlip printed words to be associated with 
their meaning by conversations with the children about them. 

Simple elementary sounds of letters for trailing the organs of hearing and of 
speech. , 

Number. — Counting nnd adding balls on numeral frame by ones to 100, and 
by twos and threes to GO ; also, counting other objects. 

Arabic figures, from 1 to 100, to be read at sight. 

Object lessons. — Simple forms, as square, oblong, ring, ball, cylinder; also, 
the terms straight, crooked, square corner, sharp corner, blunt corner, round 
corner. 

Color, — The six principal colors by means of cards. 

Common objects to be shown, and their most obvious parts and qualities to 
be observed by the children. 

Parts of the human body and of familiar animals. 

Each exercise to be conducted with a view to forming habits of attention and 
careful observation through the use of the senses. 

Maitners and morals, — Instruction to be given in manners and morals, and 
illustrated by means of the incidents of s.chool and home. 

N. B. — The exercises of this grade should not be continued upon tho same 
subject longer than 15 minutes at one time. 

FIFTH ORADB. % 

Reading from the blackboatd, charts, and primer. The meaning of words 
read to be made plain by use in short, familiar sentences or phrases. 

Punctuation, — Names and uses of the period and question mark. 

Elementary "sounds conlinued ; the children to recognize and make the prin- 
cipal vowel sounds in monosyllables. 

Spelling words from the reading lessons ; also, other words familiar to chil- 
dren. 

Number, — Counting and adding, with and without a numeral frame, by threes, 
fours, and fives to 100 ; also, subtracting twos, threes, fours, and fives from 
numbers below 10. 

Arabic figures, — Numbers of three figures (to 999) to be read at sight without 
numeration ; also, to be written on slates. 

Roman numbers, — I, V, and X, with their combinations to XXXIX. 

Object lessons. — Add to the sixth grade, in form, the triangle, rhomb, cube, 
and the term curved; also, the shapes learned to be recognized in common 
objects. 

Color, — The children to point out the six principal colors in color cards, 
articles of dress, flowers, &c. 

Animals, — The uses of familiar animals and of the principal parts of the 
human body. 

Common objects, — Exercises to be continued as in the fifth grade. 

Manners and morals. — Instructions of the same character as for the sixth 
grade. 

N. B. — The exorcises of this grade should not be continued upon the same 
subject longer than 20 minutes at one time. ^ r 
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FOUBTH GRADE. 

Reading ki a first reader. The children to tell what they have heen reading 
ahont in their lessons. 

Functuation, — Names and common nses of the comma, semicolon', period, 
question mark and wonder mark. 

The meaning of words to he shown chiefly hy their nse in short sentences or 
phrases. 

Elementary sounds, with exercises in making the sounds of letters in words 
of \)ne syllable, to give flexibility to the vocal organs. 

Spelling words frotn the reading lessons, and other words familiar to children. 

Arithmetic, — Numeration commenced, reading and writing of numbers to be 
continued through six places, (1(10,000.) 

Mental arithmetic. — ^Adding, with and without a numeral frame, by sixes, 
sevens, eights, nines, and tens to 100 ; also, substracting twos, threes, fours, 
and fives from numbers below 20, and simple practical questions in addition. 

Oral drills for rapid combinations of two numbers, one of which should be less 
than 10, the other less than 100. 

Roman numbers, through I, V, X, L, and 0, and their combinations below 
100. 

Object lessons. — Review the fifth grade, and, in form, add circle, semi-circle, 
crescent, oval, rhomboid, sphere, hemisphere, cone, spiral and wave lines ; also, 
position of lines, as slanting, horizontal, vertical. 

CoZcr.— Add distinction of primary and secondary, also designate shades and 
tints as dark or light colors. 

Animals — Coverings of familiar animals, how they move, name sounds they 
make, their food. 

Objects and qualities. — The terms sticky, slippery, brhtle, tough, porous, 
transparent, opaque to be illustrated. 

Manners and morals. — Instraction for cultivating love to parents, kindness, 
obedience, neatue^, truthfulness, and politeness, to be illustrated by examples, 
incidents, anecdotes-, &c. 

N. B. — The exercises of this grade should not he continued upon the same 
subject longer than 25 minutes at one time. 

THIRD GRADB. 

Reading in the last half of a first reader or the first half of a second reader ; 
the children to tell, in their own language, what they have been reading about. 

'Punctuation. — Add to the instruction of the fourth grade the hyphen, apos- 
trophe, quotation marks, and their uses. 

The meaning of words to be given chiefly by their use in phrases or short 
sentences. 

Elementary sounds in words of one syllable to be given, and silent letters 
mentioned. 

Spelling words firom the reading lessons and other familiar words. 

Arithmetic. — ^Numeration through nine places, also writing numbers throngb 
100,000,000. 

Addition on slates by short examples. 

Mental, arithmetic, — Simple practical questions in addition and sabtractioa. 

Oral drills for the rapid combinations of numbers. 

Multiplication table, commenced and continued through 6 times 12. 

Roman numbers. — Their combination extended to 200. 

Object lessons. — Review the fourth grade, and, in form, add parallel lines, 
perpendicular, angles, prisms, pyramids, spheroid, circumference, and diameter ; 
also, simple forms, to be described by the teacher and named by the papila 
from the description. 
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OompArative size, with the terms large and 8mall» long and short, thick and 
thin, wide and narrow, deep and shallow, tall and short. 

Color, — Add the common names of the prominent shades and tints. 

Animals. — Review lessons of the fourth grade, and add animals used for 
food, what their flesh is called, what their joong are called, wild and tame 
animals. 

Qualities, — Illastrate the qualities : elastic, flexible, liquid, solid, combust- 
ible, absorbent 

Plants, — Names of common plants, trees, and flowers ; also, of common fruits 
and grains. 

Manners and morals, — ^Oontinue the instructions of the fourth erade. 

N. B. — The exercises of this grade upon a aingle subject should not exceed 
30 minutes at one time. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Reading in a second reader ; the children to tell, in their own language, the 
substance of the lesson. 

Punctuation, — Its uses in the reading lessons. 

The meaning of words in the lesson to be given chiefly by their use in short 
sentences* 

Elementary sounds of words in commoii use, with exercises to correct indis- 
tiDct enunciation. 

Spelling words of the reading lesson, also other common words. 

Slate- writing and drawing, from copies on the blackboard or cards ; the small 
letters, and writing simple words to be taught. 

Arithmetic, — Addition and subtraction, with practical examples; multiplica 
tion, with multipliers of one figure, from two K) nine inclusive. 

Mental arithmetic, in addition, subtraction, and multiplication, with practical, 
questions. 

Oral drills, for rapid combinations of numbers. 

Multiplication table, completed through 12 times 12. 

Common tables, — United States money, time, liquid, and dry measures^ aitd 
weight, (avoirdupois,) taught by illustrations from the pupil's experiences, in 
their use. 

Roman numbers completed. 

Object lessons, — Review the topics of the third grade, and, in form, add pen- 
tagon, hexaffon, heptagon, oictagon, arc, radius ; also descriptions of forms and 
objects by their shapes, to be given by the pupils. 

8ize, — Measures from one inch to one yard, with exercises in judging ol 
these lengths. 

Gcior, — Exercises for hannony. 

Animals, — Their habits, and the adaptation of their structure to their hahita. 

Plants. — Parts of, and their uses, kinds used for food, fruits, grains^ and nuts 
used for food. 

Qualities, — Illustrate the qualities : soluble, fusible, fibrous, pungent, astrin* 
gent, odorous, fragrant. 

Occupations. — Trades, tools, productions, &c. 

Manners and morals. — Improve opportunities in the daily ei^ercises of the 
school, by conversations upon the subjects of the reading lessons and all appro- 
priate incidents, to inculcate respectfulness, obedience to parents^ honesty, and 
truthfulness. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Reading in lessons of the grade of the last half of a secondreader.; the pupils 
to state, in their own language, the substance of the lesson.. 
Punctuation reviewed. 
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The meaning of words to be given chiefly by their use in short sentences^oral 
or written. 

Elementary sonnds, their names, and application to faults of pronunciation. 

Spelling, from dictation, words and short famMiar sentences, orally and by 
writing on slates. 

Slate-writing and drawing to be continued as in the second grade; also famil- 
iar sentences, to be written from dictation, with capitals, period, and quesUon 
mark used. 

Arithmetic, — ^Addition and subtraction reviewed ; multiplication, with multi- 
pliers of four figures ; division, with divisors from 1 to 25 ; with practical ezam« 
pies in each of the rules. 

Mental arithmetic through division, with practical questions in each of the 
rules. 

Oral drills for rapid combinations of numbers. 

Multiplication table reviewed, and the 

Division table taueht in connection with the review. 

Tables. — Those of the second grade reviewed, with long, doth, and surface 
measures added ; also, a miscellaneous table. 

Roman numbers reviewed. 

Object lessons. — Review the topics of the second grade, and add 

Descriptions of objects by their shape, color, and most obvious qualities. 

Properties of objects, as mineral, vegetable, animal, to be taught. 

Ocrtf/^a^/c^n^.— Exercises to give the pupils habits of observing and describing 
the common productions and i^airs of life. 

Place and direction. — The location and direction of the most prominent 
objects, and of the principal places in the <;^ty and its vicinity ; the points of the 
compass and the use of maps. 

Geography. — ^The definitions relating to the forms of land and water, from 
cards and outline maps ; the location of the principal countries of the world, by 
means of a globe and hemisphere maps, and by associations with their most 
familiar animals, productions, and inhabitants. 

Manners and morals^ — ^Instruction by means of school incidents and anec- 
dotes, so conducted as to aid in the discipline of the school. 

Vocal music. — ^Exercises and instruction in vocal music to be given for all the 
classes in school. 

§ 77. In the primary schools no lessons shall be given the pupils to be 
studied after school hours, nor shall any text-bodk be ta^en from the schools. 

§ 78. Promotions shall be made from the primary to the grammar schools 
semi-annually, and not oftener, except by permission of the city superintendent; 
and no pupil shall be promoted from any primary school, unless examined in 
the highest grade of studies prescribed for primary schools, and found to be 
qualified, by the city superintendent, or such of his assistants as he may desig- 
nate for that purpose; and, when so found qualified, such promotion shall be 
immediatelv made by the principal of the primary school. Promotions from a 
lower to a higher class shall in all cases be made when, on examination, the city 
superintendent or his assistants shall find the whole or any portion of such lower 
class qualified for such promotion, or when it is deemed necessary by the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

$ 79.— REGULAR COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR SCHOOIA 

The regularly organized grammar schools embrace seven grades, for each of 
which the following course of studies is prescribed : 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

Beading, of the grade of a third reader, (first half,) with a review of pone- 
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tnation, Roman numbers, and dementary Bdnnds ; and with exercises on the 
subject matter of the lessons. 

Spelling* from the reading lessons, with miscellaneous words and words^ 
deriued therefrom ; also, exercises^in writing words and short sentences frooc 
dictation. 

Definitions, from the reading lessons, to teach the meaning of the words, 
with illustrations by forming sentences — ^in no case to be committed to memory 
and mechanically recited. 

Mental arithmetic, as far as in written arithmetic, to include exercises in 
the analysis of operations and examples^ and in rapid calculation without 
analysis. 

Written arithtnetic, through the simple rules and federal money, with practical 
examples. 

Tables of weights, measures, &c., reviewed, with practical illustrations and 
simple applications. 

Geography; primary geography, including the general outlines, with defi- 
nitions, and illustrations, by means of the ^obe, of the form, magnitude, and 
motions of the earth, zones, &g. 

Oral iustructiou in the qualities and uses of familiar objects, such as articles 
of clothing, food, materials for building, &c. 

SIXTH GBADB. 

Reading, of the grad^ of a third reader, (latter half,) with exercises as in the 
seventh grade. 

Spelling and definitions, from the reading lessons, with exercises in miscel- 
laneous words and sentences, as in the previous grade. 

Mental arithmetic, as far as in written arithmetic, with exercises in analysis 
calculation. « 

Written arithmetic ; a review of federal money, and the simple operations of 
common fractions, with practical applications. 

Tables of weights and measures, reviewed and applied. 

Geography— outlines of North America, including the United States and 
the West Indies, with the descriptive geography of those countries ; ele.nentary 
definitions and illustrations continued, with the addition of latitude and longi- 
tude. 

Oral instruction — the qualities and uses of familiar objects continued; also 
an outline knowledge of animals. 

FIFTH ORADB. 

Reading, of the grade of a third reader, with the exercises of the preceding 
grades, particular attention to be given to clearness of articulation and natural- 
ness of intonations and general style. 

Spelling, oral and written, as in the preceding grades. 

Definitions, as in the preceding grades, with easy exercises on the prefixes 
and Bufiixes and their applications. 

Mental arithmetic, as far as in written arithmetic, with exercises as in the pre- 
ceding grades ; also practice in the application of the arithmetical tables. 

Written arithmetic through common fractions, with their simple practical 

I applications, including, also, a review of federal money, and practice in the 
simple rales, to secure rapidity and accuracy. 
Geography— outlines of South America and Europe, to include the general 
description of the countries. 

English grammar commenced and taught orally ; to include the analysis and 
construction of very simple sentences and a distinction of the parts of speech 
found in the sarne^ but without formal definitions ; also exercises to correct com- 
mon errors in speech. / 
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Oral instruction in the nses and qualities of familiar objects continued ; also 
an outline knowledge. of plants, witn their general structure and common uses. 

FOURTH GRADB. 

Reading, of the grade of a fourth reader, (first half,) with the exercises of the 
preceding grades. 

Spelling and definitions, from the reading lessons, as in the preceding grades. 

Mental arithmetic as far as in written arithmetic, with exercises as in the fifth 
grade. 

Written arithmetic through decimals, with practical applications in both com* 
mon and decimal fractions. 

Geography — cvitlines of Asia, Africa, and America, to include a brief descrip- 
tion of the general features of the countries ; the topics of the preceding grades 
to be occasionally reviewed in outline. 

English grammar, to be taught orally and to include the analysis and con* 
struction of simple sentences, with parsing and correction as in the preceding 
grade. 

Oral instruction in the uses and qualities of familiar objects ; also an outline 
knowledge of common minerals. 

THIRD GRADB, 

Reading, of the grade of a fourth reader (latter half,) with particular atten* 
tion to emphasis, intonations, and naturalness of expression. 

Spelling and definitions, as in the preceding grades. 

Mental arithmetic, a review of the preceding grades, with exercises in calcu- 
lation and analysis. 

Writt|p arithmetic, through denominate numbers and fractions, with practi* 
cal applications ; also the metric system and tables. 

Geography, a full knowledge of North America and its divisions, including 
the United States in detail, with descriptive geography. 

English grammar, commenced with the use of text-books, to include the 
analysis, parsing, and construction of simple sentences, and with such definitions 
only as pertain to the parts of the subject studied. 

History : the early discoveries, and the outlinfes of colonial history to 1753. 

Oral instruction, the topics of the preceding grades continued and reviewed ; 
and, in addition, the simple facts pertaining to agricultural productions. 

S£COiND QRADB. 

Reading, of the grade of the fourth reader, continued, with exercises, as in the 
preceding grades. 

Spelling from the readin ; lessons, with exercises in writing, miscdlaaeous 
words and sentences ; and in the analysis and construction of words according 
to the rules of spelling. 

Definitions, from the reading lessons. 

Etymology : prefixes, suffixes, and easy Latin roots. 

Mental and written arithmetic, through percentage, interest, and profit and 
loss ; with a review of the metiic tables. 

Geography, both local and descriptive, through South America and Europe. 

English grammar continued, with the analysis, parsing, and construction of 
easy complex and compound sentences ; also writing short compositions on the 
slate, under the inspection of the teacher. 

History of the United States, from 1753 to 1789 ; the outlines only of the 
revolutionary war to be taught. 

Oral instruction continued as in the preceding grades, with the simple facta 
pertaining to manufactures. 
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FIBST QRADB. 

Reading, spelling and definitions, as in the second grade. 

Etymology continued, with the analysis of words and their formation from 
given roots. 

Mental and written arithmetic, through square root and its simple applications. 

Geography, oral and descriptive, through Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, with a 
general review, and the outlines of physical geography. 

English grammar continued, with analysis, parsing, and construction, and the 
correction of false syntax. 

Composition, with practice in writing letters, and instruction as to their fold- 
ing, superscription, &c. 

History of the United States, outlines completed. 

Astronomy, elementary ; the solar system, with an explanation of the ordi- 
nary phenomena. 

Oral instruction continued, with the simple facts pertaining to commerce ; also 
with cr.rrent events of general interest and importance, as recorded in the peri- 
odical of the day. 

Penmanship shall be taught in each grade of the above course. Instruction 
in sewing may be given to the pupils of the female schools. 

§ 80. The first grade of the regular grammar school course shall occupy a 
period of one school year, or more, as may be necessary ; the lower grades 
shall each occupy at least one-half of that period ; but pupils may be transferred 
from class to class, without change of graae, whenever it is deemed necessary, 
by the principal of the school. 

Sec. 81. Every pupil passing a thorough examination in the studies of the 
regular grammar school course shall receive a certificate of graduation for that 
course which shall entitle to promotion to the supplementary course. # 

SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDIES FOR FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

§ 82. In addition to the regular course of studies above prescribed, the fol- 
lowing supplementary course may be pursued in the female grammar schools, 
each grade to occupy one year, or more, a^ may be necessary : 

SECOND GRADE. 

English grammar, with analysis and composition. 

Ancient history : Grecian and Roman, with a brief outline of the history of 
oth^ countires. 

Arithmetic, completed and reviewed. 

Algebra, (elementary,) through simple equations. 

Geometry, elementary definitions and principles, with the most important 
theorems pertaining to lines, angles, and the equality of polygons. 

Natural philosophy, through mechanics. 

Astronomy, outlines of descriptive completed. 

Physiology and hygiene, simple essential outlines, 

FIRST GRADE. 

English grammar and composition. % 

Rhetoric, with exercises in analysis and criticism. 

English literature, the leading outlines in the departments of poetry and the 
drama, philosophy, history, and fiction. 

Modern history : a brief general outline of European history ; English and 
French more in detail. 

Elementary algebra, through quadratic equations, with simple/problems. 
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Elementary geometiy, definitions and the leading theorems and jproblems 
relating to plane figuies demonstrated ; the definitions and important mcts per- 
pertaining to planes and solids with demonstration. 

Natnr^ philosophy, outlines completed. 

Astronomy, with simple calcnlations and explanations of the physical fiicts. 

SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE FOR MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

§ 83. The following course of studies may be pursued in the male gram- 
mar Bchoolsi each grade to occupy one yeari or more, as may be necessary : 

SECOND GBADB. 

Reading, spelling, definitions, and etymology, continued as in the regular 
course. 

English grammar, with analysis, parsing, and composition. 

Geography reviewed. 

History and Constitution of the United States. 

Astronomy continued. 

Arithmetic completed and reviewed. 

Algebra, (elementary,) through quadratic equations. 

Bookkeeping. 

FIRST GRADE. 

English grammar and composition. 

Algebra, through quadratic equations. 

Geometry, outlines of plane and solid, with applications to mensuration and 
practical plane trigonometry; also, the use of the logarithmic tables. 

Elements of natural philosophy, astronomy, and chemistry. 

Science of government, including a knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of New York, with the outlines of municipal and 
international law. 

Bookkeeping. 

Mechanical and architectural drawing. 

§ 84. The city superintendent of schools, or one of the assistant superin 
tendents, shall select, at every examination of a grammar school, such of the 
pupils — not less than thirteen years of age — as may be found qualified to pur- 
sue the supplementary course ; and additional pupils, who have not attended 
any grammar school during the year next previous, may also be admitted to 
the supplementary course by the principal of the school. But no class shall 
be formed in the supplementary course with less than 25 pupils, nor shall any 
class or pupils be continued in the studies of this bourse if the actual average 
attendance of said class or pupils for a period of three months be less than 20. 

§ 85. Every pupil passing a thorough examination in the studies pre- 
scribed for the supplementary course shall be entitled to a full certificate of grad- 
uation. 

REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO ALL GRADES. 

§ 86. The studies of the several grades of each course, shall be pursued in 
tke order herein prescribed, and without the ^addition of any study or studies 
belonging to a higher grade, or to the supplementary course. Nor shall any of 
the studies prescribed for the grade be omitted without the permission of the 
superintendent. 

§ 87. Every examination for promotion to a higher grade shall be pre- 
ceded by a thorough review of all the studies pursued in the grade from which 
said promotion is to be made. ' /^ r 
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§ 88. No lesson shall be given to a pupil to be learned out of school until 
it shall have been sufficiently explained and illustrated by the teacher to the 
class, nor shall the lessons be'sucn as to require a period of study each day, in 
the case of a child of average capacity, longer than two hours. Exercises in 
grammatical analysis and parsing, and written and mental arithmetic shall not 
be assigned for home study except to pupils in the first grade or the supple- 
mentary course. 

§ 89. On the last Friday of each month there shall be, in every class of 
each course, a review, in outline, of ajl the studies of the previous month, at 
which review all text-books shall be laid aside by teachers and pupils. 

§ 90. Exercises in vocal music and instruction in musical notation and 
drawing may be given in each primary and grammar school. Drawing, with 
exercises in perspective and the delineation of objects, shall be taught in the 
grammar schools in the third, second, and first grades, and in the supplementary 
course. The city superintendent may also authorize the Latin language to be 
taught in any grammar school in which the supplementary course is pursued ; 
but the same shall be taught only by teachers employed in the schools to give 
instruction in other branches of study. The French or German language may 
be pursued in grammar schools in connection with the studies of the second and 
first grades and the supplementary course. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN THE COLLEGE OP THE CITY OF NEW YOEK. 

The college of the city of New York, instituted in 1838, and known as the 
Free Academy till 1866, is the highest grade of the system of public instruction. 
To understand the relations of this institution to the schools oelow, and to the 
education of the city, it will be necessary to introduce several sections of the 
manual of the board of education, the members of which are trustees, adopted 
May, 1867. The board are authorized to make a requisition not exceeding 
$125,000 in one year on the board of supervisors for the support and generiu 
expenses of the college, and to appoint annually an executive committee of seven 
members through the chairman of the board. 

TBACHBRS— COLLBGfATE OPFICBRS. 

§ 16. All subjects taught in the college shall be taught by the following col- 
legiate officers : 

The president, who shall be professor of moral, intellectual, and political phi- 
losophy. 

A professor of the English language and literature. 

A professor of the Latin and Greek languages and literatures. 

A professor of the French language and literature. 

A professor of the German language and literature. 

A professor of the Spanish language and literature. 

A professor of history and belles-lettres. 

A professor of pure mathematics. 

A professor of mixed mathematics. ^ 

A professor of chemistry and physics. 

A professor of natural history and physiology. 

A professor of drawing. 

An adjunct professor of philosophy. 

And as many tutors as may be from time to time requured. (Eleven in 1868.) 

CONDITIONS AND MODE OP ADMISSION. 

§ 22. No student shall be admitted to the college unless at the commence- 
ment of the next term he ^all bo fourteen years of agov and have attended the 
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common dcbools for twelve months, and shall have passed a good examination 
in reading, spelling, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, elemen* 
tarj book-keeping, history of the United States, and algebra through quadratic 
equations. 

§ 23. No candidate shall be examined for admission unless be shall present 
to the president of the college a certificate in the form prepared by the executive 
committee, signed by the principal of the school or schools of which be has 
been a member, and specifying the age of the candidate, the common schools oi 
this city which he has attended, the length of time in each, and when. If the 
number qualified for admission shall be more than can be admitted, the prefer- 
ence shall be given to those who have attended the common schools the greater 
period. 

§ 24. At either of the regular examinations students may be admitted to one 
or all the classes, to pursue the studies of any one or more departments, pro- 
vided they shall have attended the common schools the requisite period — shall 
be of the proper age— ^shall pass the proper examination in the requisites for 
admission, and an examination satisfactory to the faculty, in the previous Btad* 
ies of the class or departments to which they are to be admitted, 

§ 25. The examination of candidates for admission shall take place immedi* 
ately after the general examination in July, and at such time or times as shall 
be fixed by the executive committee, and shall continue at the same hours until 
concluded. No person shall be present at the examination except the instruct- 
ors of the college and members of the board of trustees and other school officers. 
Neither the names of the candidates, nor the schools from which they come, 
shall be made known to the instructors conducting the examinations, but each 
candidate shall be designated during the examination by a number given him on 
a card by the president. 

§ 26. The instructors conducting the examination shall make full returns of 
the same on a scale of ten to the faculty, who, from such returns, shall certify 
the names of the candidates who have passed the requisite good examination, 
and also the result of the examination of each candidate, which shall, in all 
cases, be recorded in a book to be kept for that purpose. The examination 
papers of each student shall be preserved and filed. 

§ 27. The studies pursued in the college shall be dassified in the following 
courses, which shall be at the option of the students, viz : 

A full course with ancient languages. 

A full course with modern languages. 

A partial course, embracing any studies less than either of the full courses. 

The full course of ancient languages shall comprise Latin, Greek, and, in the 
senior class, any one of the three modern languages taught, at the option of the 
student. 

The full course of modem languages shall comprise French, Grerman and 
Spanish , the order in which they shall be pursued to be according to the order 
prescribed by the board. 

The partial course shall embrace any studies less than either of the fuU 
courses. 

§ 28. The studies of the classes shall be pursued under the following arrange- 
ments as to the studies and text-books, subject, however, to such modifications 
as in the opinion of the faculty and the executive committee may be required. 
Whenever the faculty shall deem any change of the studies or text-books neoes 
sary, they shall recommend the same in writing to the executive oommitteb. 
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COURSE. 
INTRODUCTORY CLASS. 

Tint year— flrf t term. 

per week. 

Latin, Harkness's Grammar, Silber*B Reader 6 

Or. 

French, Vannier and Robertson K 5 

English 1 anfi^aa^, principles of general grammar 1 

Elements of physics 2 

Algebra and geometry, Docharty 5 

Anatomy, Draper 2 

Linear drawing 2 

First year— second term. 

Latin, CsBsar 5 

Or, 

French, Robertson, Roemer*s Polyglot and Elementary Readers 5 

Algebra and geometry, Docharty 5 

Elements of cnemistry 2 

Physiology and hygiene, Draper 2 

Linear drawing 3 

Composition. 

FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Second year— first term. 

Latin, Virgil 3 

Greek, Sopbocles's Grammar and 8i]ber*s Progressive Lessons 2 

Or, 

French, Otto, Roemefs Polyglot and Second Readers 3 

Spanish, Ollendorf, Morales's Reader, and Butler's Phrases 2 

English etymology and philology. Fowler's Grammar 1 

Rhetoric, Day 2 

Ancient history, Willson 2 

Plane and spherical trigonometry and sarreying, Docharty C 

Descriptive geometry 5 

Oratory and composition. 

Second year— second term. 

Latin, Virgil 2 

Greek, ae before, and Owen's Reader 3 

French, as before 2 

Spanish, as before, and Iriarte's Fables — 3 

Rhetoric, Day 3 

Medimval history, Wilson 2 

Analytical geometry, mensnration, navigation, Docharty 5 

Nataral science, Draper 1 

Perspective, shades and shadows.. ^ 4 

Oratory and composition* 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Third year— first term. 

Latin, Cicero — .. 2 

Greek, Owen's Xenophon*s Anabasis 3 

Or, 

French, as before, and Noel and Chapsal 2 

Spanish, Ollcndoif, Qnintana's Lives, and Pizarro's Ph 3 

English synonyms, Graham 3 

Modem history, Wilson 5 

Political economy, Wayland 1 

Differential calculus, Dochartv >. 2 

Free-hand drawing, coarse of ornament 4 

Physics 2 

Oratory and composition. ^ t 
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Third year-Hieoond term. 

per week. 

Latin, Sallust 2 

Greek, Owen's Cyropedia 3 

Or, 

French, Moliere and Racine 2 

Spanish, Ollendorff, Sale's Gr., Moratin Com., and Ascarf^orta 3 

ifnglish literature, Shaw's Outlines - 3 

Logic, Coppee i 2 

Intellectual philosophy, Mahan • 3 

Integral calculus, Dochartj 3 

Natural science 1 

Architecture and study of the antique and figure.... .., •^ ... ...... 4 

Oratiry and composition. 

JUNIOB CLASS. 

Fourth year^firtt term. 

Latin, Livy - 2 

Greek, Iliad 3 

On 

Spanish, Sale's Gr., Don Quixote, and Moratin's Com 3 

German, Glaubensklee's Reader and Grammar 2 

English language, Fowler 2 

Moral philosophy, Hickok - 3 

Analytical mechanics, Bartlett 5 

Physics 2 

Natural science • 1 

Original declamations. 

ronrth year- leoond term. 

Latin, Horace 1 

Greek, Odyssey 1 

Or, 

German, as before 2 

English literature, Shaw 2 

Logic, Mahan's Logic , 4 

Physics, Bird's Elements - 2 

Acoustics and optics, Bartlett 3 

Spherical astronomy, Bartlett 2 

Lecture on rhetoric 1 

Original declamations. . 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Fifth year— first term. 

Latin or Greek, Horace, Thucydides 1 

French, German, or Spanish 4 

Or, 

German, Otto, Drama 5 

Chemistry, Fownes 4 

Civil engineering and astronomy, Mahan, Bartlett 4 

Metaphysics, Hamilton 2 

Original declamations. 

Fifth year— eeeond term. 

Latin or Greek, (Edipus Tyrannus 1 

The same modem language as before 4 

Or, 

German, Oltrogge's Reader, comedy 5 

Chemistry, Fownes 4 

Civ VI engineering and field fortification, Mahan 4 

Law and politics, nat. and rev. religion, Butler, Kent 2 

Natural scienccT. 3 

Original declamations. 

CHOICE OF STUDIES TO BE MADE IN WRITING. 

§ 29. The optioQ of each student as to the course of studies shall be made 
in writiug, and registered and filed at the college. It shall /be made by the 
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parent or goardian, or sball be by tbe parent or gaardian submitted, in writing, 
to tbe discretion of tbe faculty. Students pursuing a partial course will be 
expected to come to the college for recitations and lectures. 

RECITATIONS AND LECTURES. 

§ 30. At tbe beginning of tbe academic year tbe students of tbe introductory 
class sball be divided, as nearly as may be practicable, into sections of tbirty- 
five — and of tbe college classes, of twenty-five students — for tbe purpose of 
recitation; but no class sball be organized with less than twenty students. 
Each student sball have three recitations or lectures each day, besides drawing, 
and also an exercise in declamation and composition about once a month. The 
recitations and lectures shall be so arranged that the professors, while not occu* 
pied with giving instruction, may visit the recitation rooms of the tutors in their 
respective departments, (whicb it shall be their duty to do,) to observe the 
manner in whicb instruction is given, and to become acquainted with the 
students, their progress, and attainments. The professor of moral, intellectual, 
and political philosophy, sball give at least one lecture, or bear one recitation, 
each day ; tbe professor of chemistry, three ; and all tbe other members of the 
faculty, whose whole time is devoted to the institution, and the tutors, four. 
Tbe studies of cognate departments shall be so distributed among the professors 
and tutors therein as to give each full employment. If any instructor shall be 
absent from his post tbe president shall direct another to take his place for the 
time being. 

TIME AND MANNER OF EXAMINATIONS. 

§ 46. There shall be two several examinations in each year of all tbe students 
in all the studies pursued by them since tbe last examination. The first shall 
commence on tbe first Monday in February, and sball continue eight days, from 
9 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1 to 4 p. m. each day. The second shall commence 
on the second and third Monday of June, and shall continue eight days, from 
9 a. m. to 1 2 m., and from 2 to 5 p. m. each day. The introductory class to be 
then examined for advancement to tbe freshman class ; but no one shall be 
admitted to tbe freshman class who will not be 15 years of age at tbe com- 
mencement of the then next term and is not in other respects qualified accord- 
ing to the by-laws. The examination sball be public, and tbe executive com- 
mittee sball, by advertisement and invitation, give notice of tbe same, and tbe 
S resident of the college sball furnish to the executive committee, at least 10 
ays before such examination, a statement of the order of examination. 
All the members of each class sball be examined at the same time in the sa;ne 
study, by oral and written questions. It shall be the duty of all the instructors 
to attend the examinations from day to day. 

DEGREES. 

§ 50. Two degrees sball be conferred on tbe students graduating from the 
college : that of bachelor of arts on those who have pursued a full course with 
ancient languages, and that of bachelor of sciences on those who have pursued 
a full course with modem languages. The second collegiate degrees, to wit : 
master of arts and master of sciences, may also be conferred on the recommenda« 
tion of the faculty. 

CITY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Of the course of instruction in the normal school for female teachers no details 
are given. 
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CINCiraATI. OHIO. 

The first effective Bchool law of Ohio was passed in 1825, mainly through the 
efforts of Nathan Guilford. In 1829 an independent organization was given to 
the public schools of Cincinnati by a special law by which the city council was 
directed to divide the city into ten districts, and was authorized to levy a special 
tax for building school-houses in each, and (7,000 annually in addition to 
support schools. The law also provided for the election annually by the 
people of a board of trustees whose main function was to appoint a board of 
examiners, the latter to examine teachers and to inspect the schools and report 
on their condition. Owing to apathy on one side and ill-advised steps on the 
other, the first house was not erected till 1833, and in 1836 the whole number 
of ten were completed at an expense of $96,159 44. The schools at that dale 
were organized under ten male principals at a salaiy of $500 each, and ten 
male assistants at a salary of <300. There were also ten female principals of 
the girls' schools at $250 each, with a female assistant in each school at S200 
per annum. 

In 1836 the trustees of the Woodward High Bchool (an incorporated aca- 
demic institution) voted to receive the boys from the common schools on the 
recommendation of the school board. In the same year the teachers of the 
public schools formed a " faculty association " to compare views and improve 
the schools. In 1837 the school board was made to consist of two members for 
each ward, and in 1839 provision was made for instructing orphan children in 
their institutions. 

In 1840, after much agitation of the subject, a German department was 
established in the public school of a certain districti where pupils of German 
parentage were taught the Geiman language in addition to the other studies ; 
and thus that class of the population was drawn into the public schools, instead 
of schools restricted to their own nationality. Gradually the system has been 
perfected until this department is now divided into two grades. The junior 
grade comprises all who are in the primary grades in English, aud are under the 
joint charge of an English and German teacher who usually occupy adjoining 
rooms and exchange places each day. In the senior grade are classed all pupils 
belonging to the higher grades in English, aud these attend each day in the 
German teacher's room, and for the rest of the time are in the English depart- 
ment. 

In 1840 a report prepared by that veteran teacher Albert Picket, and James 
H. Perkins set forth a graduated course of studies, but it was not reduced to 
practice till many years aftorward. 

In 1842 night schools were opened and were sustained for many years for 
four months in the year until 1857, but the irregularity of attendance greatly 
impaired their usefulness. 

In 1844 vocal music was made part of the instruction of pupils of the high- . 
est grade, and two teachers were employed in this service, which has been 
since extended to all the schools. 

In 1845 a central high school was proposed; and in 1846 the school board 
was authorized to establish additional grades of schools and to contract with 
any persons or institutions **m relation to any funds for school purposes that 
might be at their disposal." In 1847 a central high school was established ; 
and in 1851 f^ union with the trustees of the Hughes and Woodward funds 
(amounting to $300,000) was effected by which two high schools, bearing 
respectively the names of their liberal benefactors, were established under a 
" union board of high schools " in different parts of the city, the Central High 
8chool being merged in the Hughes High School. 

In 1849 the legislature authorized the establishment of separate schools for 
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colored pupils, which, hj Buhseqnent acts, are placed nnder the exclusive man- 
agement of the colored population. 

In 1850 the election by the people of a superintendent was authorized, and 
Nathan Guilford was elected to the office. In 1853 the appointment was given 
to the school board, and the two members of the board for each ward were 
elected alternately, each year. 

In 1854 a new class of schools, called intermediate, were instituted, composed 
of the pupils of the two upper grades of the district schools, (these schools 
being divided into six grades*) thus relieving the grades below and securing for 
all the pupils more attention. Pupils pass from these intermediate schools to the 
high schools. 

In 1857 a regular normal school was instituted, and the expectations of its 
friends were fully realized, but for reasons not assigned it was discontinued in 
1860. The necessity of some special means of training teachers, even of those 
who had already received appointments, led in 1866 to the establishment of a 
Teachers' Normal Institute, to be held during the first half of the school year 
on Saturdays, at Which the teachers are required to attend and receive instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching and school management. 

In 1854 a city library in connection with the public schools was begun under 
the general school library law of the State, which, after a suspension of several 
years was revived in respect to certain cities, the rate of taxation being limited 
to one-tenth of a mill. In 1867 there were 20,000 volumes in' the library ; and 
with a yearly income of at least $13,500 this library will soon become an 
important addition to the means of popular education in the city. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN INTERMEDIATE AND DISTRICT SCHdOLS. 

The classification and coarse of study shall be equal and uniform throogfaont the scbools, 
and for that purpose every district school shall be divided into six grades, to be designated 
by the letters A, B, C, D, £, and F ; and the intermediate schools into two grades, to be 
designated by the letters A and B. 

The grades are arranged to correspond to the first seven years of school attendance. 

Each grade, male and female, may be divided into as many sections as the nnmber oi 
pupils in the grade shall warrant. The sections in each, from the highest to the lowest, shall 
be divided and nnmbered according to the proficiency of the pupils of the grade. No teacher 
in any of the regularly organized schools snail have more than two sections under his or her 
charge to instruct in all their studies, unless the school is so small it cannot be otherwise 



It ahall be the duty of the superintendent, with the co-operation of the principals of the 
schools, to enforce the following classification uniformly. The grading, coarse of stud v, and 
text-books prescribed shall be strictly adhered to, and no other studies or tcxt-books shall be 
introduced, nor shall anpr pupil be required to provide or be permitted to use any other books 
than those herein specified. 

The coarse of instruction in those subjects, the outline of which is uQjt fixed by authorized 
text-books, shall be defined by a syllabus, to be prescribed by the superintendent, with the 
advice of the committee on course of study. 

The opening exercises in every department shall commence by reading a portion of the 
Bible, by or under direction of the teacher, and appropriate singing by the pupils. 

The pupils of the common schools may read such pKirtion of the sacred Scriptures as their 
parents or guardians may prefer, provided thatsnchpreferenceof any version, except the one 
DOW in use, be communicated by the parents or guardians to the principal teachers, and that 
no notes or marginal reading be read in the schools or comment^s made by the teachers on 
the text of any version that is or may be introduced. 

The several grades above named shall pursue the course of study and use the text-books 
prescribed, as follows : 

COURSE OP STUDY IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

PapiU are admitted into the common schools of the district within which their parents or 
naraiaos reside, at the age of six years ; and to the grade for which they are found quali- 
fied by attainments. /^ i * 
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GRADB F. 

Studies,— ^Uments of reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, object lessons, German, when 
desired by parents. 

^ooAj.— SjllabuB of Object Lessons, (for teachers only,) Mason^s Music Charts, uniform 
slates. 

This is a grade for oral and blackboard instruction, and the teacher is expected to use tho 
blackboard and such cards for instruction in the elements of reading ana such charts for 
teaching object lessons as are proTided by tho board. 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Spelling and reading.—PixpiXB in this grade shall be taufl^ht to call at sight, and speU by 
letter or by sound, at the discretion of the principal, 300 selected words, and read such sen- 
tences as may be formed from them. 

Writing,— ^hej shall be taught to write, in a plain, legible hand, on their slates, any of 
the words which they are required to read in sentences. 

Arithmetic.— They shall be taught, by means of objects, to perform mental and slate exer- 
cises in the four fundamental rules to amounts not exceeding 10. 

nRADB B. 

5tiM/ics.— Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, singing, object lessons, compo- 
sition, and German, when desired by parents. 

Books, — Syllabus of Object Lessons, and Toung Singer, Part I, (for teachers only;) 
llason's Music Charts ; McGuffey*s First Reader; uniform slates. 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

rin^.— Pupils in this grade shall be taught to spell at dictation, by letter or by sound, 
discretion of the principal, any words in the reading lessons or spelling columns of 
their reader, and 200 selected words, one-half to be words of two syllables and the remainder 
words of one syllable of not more than five letters each. 

Reading,— They shall be taught to read fluently and distinctly any lesson in their reader 
and number each page by its figures. 

Writing.— They shall be taugnt to write on their slates, at dictation, all the words they are 
required to spell. 

Drawing, — They shall be taught to draw vertical, horixontal, and oblique lines, the square, 
the rectangle, and figures composed of squares and rectangles. A few examples are to be 
giyen and then the pupils are to be encouraged to build up designs of their own, as they 
would Y. ith blocks. 

Arithmetic, — ^They shall reyiew the F grade course, and perform mental exercises in the 
four fundamental rules to amounts not exceeding 20 ; shall count, with and without objects, 
as high as lUO ; shall learn to understand, read, and write the fractions i, i, and i ; add the 
twos and threes as high as 100 and subtract them from 100 ; perform slate exercises in the 
four fundamental rules to amounts not exceeding 100, the diyisors and multipliers being 3 
and 3, and be taught, objectiyely, the value of the different coins, and the use of the doUar 
and the cent marks. 

Model examples in mental arilAmette.— Section II, Lesson I ; Section III, Lesson I; Sec- 
tion y, Lesson I ; Ray's second part. 

Composition, — See Syllabus of Composition. 

Music, — They shaj] be taught to name the music characters, and write, at dictation, the 
exercises on page 8 of the Young Singer. 

GRADB D. * 

AttifMs.— Spelling, reading, punctuation, nenmanship, drawing, arithmetic, singing, object 
lessons, composition, German, when desired by parents. 

JBooAs.— Syllabus of Object Lessons, (for teachers only;) McGnfiey's Second Reader; nui- 
form slates ; Young Singer, Part I ; Mason's Music Chuts. 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Spelling,— Tupi]a in this grade shall be taught to give the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage, and spell, orally or in writing, all the words in common use in their reading lessons, 
we names of the days of the week, tne names of the months, the names of one hundred things 
selected from their object lessons, the name of their school, of the street on which it is loca- 
ted, and of the principal streets of Cincinnati. 

Definitions. -^hey shall be taught to place in proper sentences the words in the spelling 
columns at the head of their reading lessons. 
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Remding^^Thej shall be tauji^ht to read fluently and distinctlj any lesson in their reader, 
to repeat, in their own language, the substance of each lesson, and to number the pages by 
the figures and the lessons by the numerals. 

Punetuaiion.—They shall be taught to name all the punctuation marks in their reading 
leasons. 

Penmanskip^^They shall be taught to write the capitals and small letters in words or sen- 
tences, on slates or paper. 

Dravoing. — They shall practice on vertical, horizontal and oblique lines, and be taught 
to draw fig^ures composed of squares, rectangles, parallelograms, and triangles. 

Arithmetic, — They shall review the £ grade course ; shall be taught to perform mental 
examples in the four fundamental rales to amounts not exceeding 50 ; sbali add tours and 
fives to 100 and subtract them from 100 : shall understand, read, and write the fractions i, 
i« k) It ^1 if it }i li h l\ if ^» i ; Bh2k\\ read and write numbers as high as 10,000, and per- 
form slate exercises in the four rules to amounts not exceeding 10,000, the multipliers and 
divisors not exceeding five. 

Object lessons shall also be given in this grade in the weights, ounce and pound; tho 
measarns, bushel, peck, small measures; quart, pint; yard, foot, inch; year, month, week, 
day, hour, minute, second. Pupils shall learn to use the different marks pertaining to each. 

Modd examples in mental arithmetic. — Section II, lesson I ; section III, lesson I ; section 

V, lesson I ; section VI, lesson I. 
Composition. — See Syllabus, of Coraposkion. 

Afautc.— They shall be taught to write at dictation, and suig the first twenty-one exercises 
in the second division of the singer, and answer questions based upon them. 

GRADE C. 

Studies. — Spelling ; reading ; punctuation ; definitions ; penmanship ; drawing ; arithme* 
tic ; geography ; music ; object lessons ; composition ; German, when desired by parents. 

Books. — Svllabus of Object Lessons, Syllabus of Geography, (for teachers only) ; McGuf« 
fey's Third Reader; Young Singer, Part I. ' 

^ DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Spelling.— Fn^ila in this grade shall be taught to give the elementaiy sounds, and spell, 
orallv or in writing, all the words in common use in their reading lessons, and one hundred 
words used in object lessons. 

Reading, — They shall be taught to read fluently and distinctly any lesson in their reader, 
and repeat, orally or in writing, the substance of each lesson. 

Punctuation,— They shall be taught to name and give the use of all punctuation marks in 
their mading lessons. 

Definitions.— They shall be taught to place in proper sentences the words in the spelling 
columns at the heads of their reading lessons. 

Penmanship. — ^They shall be taught to write with a pen all the small letters and capitals, 
in words and sentences. 

Drawing.— They shall be taught to draw Bartholomew's number 1 cards. (Cards to be 
used by the teacher only.) 

Arithmetic.— They shall review the D grade course, and be taught to perform mental exam- 
ples in the four fundamental rules to amounts not exceeding 100 ; add the 7s, 8s, 9s and lOa 
to 100, and subtract them from 100 ; shall reduce mixed numbers to improper fractions, and 
p>erform slate exercises in the four rules, to amounts not exceeding 100,000; in sh^^rt divi- 
sion, the divisor shall not exceed 9. 

Modd examples in mental arithmetic, — Section lY, lesson I ; section V, lesson II ; section 

VI. lesson III. 

Geography. —See Syllabus of Geography for grade C. 

Comj^suwn.-^ See syllabus of composition. 

Music. — They shall be taught to write at dictation and sing the fifty-three exercises in the 
second division of the singer ; to answer all questions based upon them ; and read by letters 
and syllables exercises similar to them. 

GRADB B. 

Studies. — Spelling; reading; punctuation; definitions; penmanship; drawing; arithme- 
tic ; geography ; composition ; music ; German, when desired by parents. 

Books.— lAcGixxfSey's Fourth Reader ; Ray's Second and Third Part Arithmetics ; Mitchell's 
New Primary Geography ; Syllabus of Geography, (for teachers only) ; Young Singer, Part 
I ; Lilienthal's Manual, chapters III, IV, V. 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Spelling, — Pupils in this grade shall be taught to spell all the words at the head of the 
fieces, and the marked words in their reading lessons, and two huudred selected words ; and 
to spell correctly all words in every written exercise. * 
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Reading. — They shall be taught to read fluently, distinctly and intelligently the lessons in 
their reLder, and answer questions based upon them. • 

Punctuation. — They shall be taught to name and explain the punctuation marks in their 
reading lessons. 

Definitions, — They shall be taught to place in proper sentences the words defined at the 
beads of their reading lessons. 

Penmanship. — ^They shall be taught to write with a pen, neatly and legibly, words and 
sentences, from copy and at dictation. 

Drawing. — They shall practice as directed by the teachers of drawing. 

Arithmetic. — They shall review the C grade course ; shall solve, mentally, problems simi- 
lar to those in sections VII, VIII, and IX; shall write numbers as high as 1,000,000; 
shall complete long division and federal money ; reduce improper fractions to mixed num- 
bers, and add and subtract fractions having a commpn denominator. 

Geographp.See syllabus of geography for grade B. 

Composition. — See syllabus of composition. 

iftiMc.— They shall be taught to write at dictation and sing the first eighty exercises in the 
second division of the Singer ; to answer questions based upon them ; to sing Unllah*s songs 
of the intervals ; also to read by letters and syllables the songs in the key of C in the Singer. 

GRADE A. 

Studies. — Spelling; reading; punctuation; definitions; penmanship; drawing; arithme- 
tic ; geography ; composition ; grammar ; music ; German, when desired by parents. 

jBoo^j.— McGuflfey's Fifth Reader ; Pinneo's Primary Grammar ; Kay*s Second and Third 
Part Arithmetics ; Mitchell^s New Primaiy Geography ; syllabus of geography, (for teachers 
only;) Lilienthal's Manual, chapter VII; Young Singer, parti. 

DraECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Spe/^ifi^.— Pupils in this grade shall be taught to spell all the words at the head of the 
pieces, and all the marked, words in their reading lessons, and two hundred selected words, 
and to spell all the words correctly in everr written exercise. 

Reading, — ^They shall be taught to read fluently, distinctly, and intelligently, forty-five 
lessons in their reader, and answer Questions based upon them. 

Punetuation.'-^Thej shall be taught to name and explain the marks of punctuation and 
rhetorical marks whicli occur in their reading lessons. 

D^nitions,— They shall be taught to place in proper sentences the words defined at the 
heads of their reading lessons. 

Penmanship.— They shall be taught to write with a pen, neatly and legibly, words and 
sentences, from copy and at dictation. * 

/>rairiit^.— They shall pn^tice as directed by the teachers of drawing. 

ArithinHic. — They shall solve, mentally, problems similar to those in the first 21 sections 
of Eay's arithmetic, part II ; and in written arithmetic shall learn common fractions of sim- 
ple numbers, and be taught reduction (ascending and descending) of dry and long measure 
and avoirdupois weight, and commit to memory the miscellaneous table of things. 

Geography. — See syllabus of geography for grade A. 

Cowposition.'-^See syllabus of composition. 

Mustc. — They shall be taught to write the scale on the G and F clefs, in each of the keys 
used in the Singer ; to read by letters and sylhkbles the songs therein, and answer questions 
based upon them. 

Moral instruction must be given in all the grades by their respective teachers, in snch a 
manner as may be prescribed l>y the principals. 

Grammar shall be taught practically in all the grades, in connection with composition; 
and pupils of grade A shall be familiar with their text book in grammar as far as mode. 

The boys of grade A shall have exercises in declamation once in each month. 

SUBJECTS AND COURSE OF STUDY IN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Intermediate schools shall be composed of pupils received, upon examination, from g^de A 
of the district schools, and no pupil shall be admitted or transferred into such school unless be 
or she be proficient in the course of studies prescribed for the district school^. The principal 
of each school shall keep a record of all the pupils examined by him, in each study, with 
the results of the examination in a separate book, provided for that purpose by the board. 

Principals of the intermediate schools have discretionary power to omit one branch from 
the course of study prescribed for said schools, or so to modify the same as to adapt it to tho 
lower class of pupils in grade B. 

GRADE B. 

Studies. — Reading, embracing spelling, defining, vocal culture, declamation, and analysis 
of words; object lessons; mental and written arithmetic; geography; English grammar, 
with exercises in the use of language ; United States history ; drawing ; penmanship and 
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eomposition; music and penmanship nnder tbe teachers of these branches; Gennan, ii 
desired by parents or guardians. 

Books. — ^AicGuffey's Sixth Reader and Spelling Book ; Ray's Second and Third Arithme- 
tics; Lilienthal's Manual;* Young Singer, Part II ; Young Singer's Manual; Pinneo's 
Analytical Grammar;! Gnyot's Common School Geography and wall maps; Goodrich's Pic- 
tori^ History of the United States ; and Wurst's German Grammar. 

Conditions of transfer, — Pupils passing to grade A must pass an examination in spelling, 
in orthography and etymology, in grammar, on the history of the United States to the open- 
ing of the Revolutionary war, on geography completed, on mental arithmetic to section 25, 
and to percentage in written arithmetic. 

GRADE A. 

5<iMf»e<.— Reading, including spellin{^, definitions, analysis of words, vocal culture, and 
declamation ; object lessons ; mental anthmetic, completed and reviewed ; written arithme- 
tic, completed and reviewed ; geography reviewed in weekly exercises ; United States his- 
tory ; drawing ; penmanship ; music and composition ; German, if desired by parents oi 
guardians. 

BooA».— McGuffey's Sixth Reader and Spelling Book ; Ray's Second and Third Arithme- 
tics ; Metrical System of Weights and Measures ; Young Singer, Part II ; Young Singer's 
Manual; Lilienthal's Manual; Pinneo's Analytical Grammar; Guyot's Common School 
Geography and wall maps; Goodrich's Pictorial History of the United States; Quackeu* 
bos's Aid to English Composition. 

DRAWING. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Orade B.^First book and cards of the second book. 
Orade A. — ^Third book and cards of the fourth book. 

* INTERMEDUTE SCHOOLS. 

Grade B. — ^Fifth book and cards of the sixth book. 

Grade A. — Sixth book and perspective. [Adopted June 26, 1865.] 

ABSTRACT OF REPORTS OS DRAWING. 

Bartholomew's Drawing Books and twelve cards of human figures and animals to be used 
in the schools. 

Instfuction in drawing is to be given twice each week in the A and B grades of the district 
and intermediate schools. Bartholomew's book to be used as the text*book for the pupils of 
the intermediate schoo^ and the A grade of the district schools, and as a text«book for 
teachers only in the B grade of the latter schools. 

Teachers of drawing to teach one-half day at each of the schools — the teachers in said 
schools to superintend the alternate lesson, which shall be a practice lesson only. [Adopted 
October 10, 1865.] 

Authority was given to use Bartholomew's Cards in connection with the drawing books — 
the books and cards to be used under the direction of the committee on drawing. [Adopted 
April 10, 1865.] 

MUSIC. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Daily instruction in vocal music shall be given to the pupils in grades C, D, E, and F by 
such teachers as the principal and music teacher of the several schools may select, said 
instruction to be given under the supervision of the music teacher of the district, and to 
occupy 20 minutes. 

Music shall be taught by four music masters, in connection with the regular teachers of 
the schools, under the direction of the music masters ; and for the proper preparation of the 
regular teachers to impart instruction in the subject of music, it shall oe the duty of the 
music masters to call said teachers together for at least 15 minutes each week, during the 
session of the schools, at such times and in such numbers as they may deem advisable, sub- 
ject to the approval of the music committee, for the purpose of giving them the necessary 
instruction ; provided, however, that teachers shall not be called together to receive instruc- 
tion in music during recitation hours. 

Resolved, That Mason's Music Charts be used in connection with the present text-book in 
music in the grades of the district schools in which they are not already prescribed. [Adopted 
December 6, 1864.] 



* Chapter* V, VI, and VII of Lilienthal's Manual are proflciibed for tho intermediate uehoolB. 
1 Teaehers in Intermediate schoolD are allowed the use of "Marray'g Exerddos," to ac^mpany the author* 
iaed text-booka on tlie lubject of grammar. C^ r>.r».ri\r> 
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IKTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Papils in ^ade B shall bo taught rhythm, includiDg fiyncopation ; also to sing by moda- 
lation, from any given key to those nearest related. They shall also carefully review the 
course of study in music of the district schools. 

Pupils in grade A shall be taught to compare the major and minor scales in the various 
keySf and to sing the same. They shall also be taught the usual classification of voices 
and to read, at sight, common church music. 

The proper training of the voice' and the practice of music adapted to the course of study 
shall be maintained from the commencement to the completion of the course. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Grade F. — Object lessons and exercises in language, reading by sound, spelling, writing, 
singing, and drawing. 

Grade £J. —^Object lessons and exercises in language, reading, spelling, writing, grammar, 
singing, and drawing. 

Grmes D and C.*-Object lessons, reading and declamation, spelling, writing, grammar, 
translations, composition, siuging, and drawing. 

Grades B and ^.—Reading and declamation, spelling, writing, grammar, translation, and 
composition. 

Books. — ^The board to furnish movable letters for grade F, pictures of animals, of tools, 
duC, for instruction in object lessons, and Mason's music charts. The teachers shall use 
Lilienthal's manual, Ahn's method for translations, and tho exercises in Plate's German 
grammar, parts first and second, or similar ones. The pupils shall have uniform writing 
Dooks in each grade, and tho following readers, viz : ' 

Grade E, — Lesebuch fur amerikanische Volksschulen, part first. 

Grade D. — ^The same, part second. ^ 

Grades C and B.-^Germanus's third reader. 

Grade il.— Pagenstecher's fourth reader. 

I 
DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Grade F.^Pnpils in this grado shall be.taught to speak in correct language about things 
in and around the school-house, dwelling house, street and garden, and about the domestic 
animals, with proper regard to the different topics in the first two chapters in Lilientbal's 
manual : they snail be told a number of short and pleasing stories about persons and animals, 
such as have an instructive and moral tendency, and shall repeat and memorize the substance 
thereof. 

Grades E and D. — ^They shall be taught to answer in correct language any question in the 
first two chapters of Lilienthal's manual that can be based upon any subject in the first and 
third part of their reader. They shall be told a number of stories and shall memorize six 
small songs or other poems. 

Grade C. — In the same way as tho preceding grades they shall be instructed about the 
professions of men, the city and country, and the features of both, a number of the principal 
animals, plants, and minerals of the United States, their classification, qualities, and use, 
intermixed with stories about some of these objects. Frequent written exercises shall be 
made, and six songs or other poems memorized. 

Grades A and B. — In these grades object lessons are connected with composition writing, 
and will be found under that head. 

READING. 

Grade F.— Reading by sound, with movable letters. 

Grade jB.— Through the first reader. 

Grade D. — Through the second reader. 

Grade C — ^Thirty-six of the easiest lessons in the third reader. 

Grade B. — ^Twenty-four of the most difficult lessons in the third reader. 

Grade -4.— Twenty-four lessons in the fourth reader. 

SPELLING. 

Grade F.— They shall be taught by sound, by letter, and at dictation, easy words and 
sentences, excluding words with silent letters. 

Grades E and D, — They shall be taught to spell any word, -and to write at dictation any 
sentence in their reader, and to use correctly the capitals, the period and interrogation points. 
A gradual progress from easy to more difficult words shall be observed, and the most import* 
ant rules about the use of silent letters in long and short syllables shall be given. 

Grades C, B, and A. — ^They shall review the rules about the use of silent letters, and they 
shall be taught to spell any word, and to write at dictation any sentence in4heir reading And 
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object lessons, compositions, and translations, and to spell snob words as are alike or similar 
in sound, but different in orthography and signification. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Grades E and F. — ^Tbey shall betanght to write in a neat and legible hand, on their slates, 
the letters and any of the words which they are required to spell. The four higher grades 
shall be taught to write, with pen and ink, all the small letters and capitals, and to combine 
them into words and sentences. The teachers shall rule the slates, and teach to write the 
letters according to the adopted system. 

GRAMMAR. 

Orade E.— They shall be taught to distinguish the nouns and their gender, the adjectives 
»nd verbs in their reading and speaking exercises ; to use correctly, in speakin? and writing, 
the nominative, dative, and accusative cases of the noun in connection with the articles or 
pronominal adjectives, and the verb in the third person singular and plural of the pxesent 
tense. 

Orade D.— They shall be tAUght to use correctly, in speaking and writing, the four cases 
of the noun in connection with the articles, the pronominal and numeral adjfectives ; to name 
and distinguish the personal pronouns in the nominative case, and to use them in connection 
with'Verbs in the first three tenses, indicative mode. 

Grade C, — They shall be taught to distinguish the subject, predicate, and object in simple 
sentences ; to decline nouns in connection with one or more adjectives and pronouns ; to 
form the different degrees of comparison wit^ qualifying adjectives ; to conjugate verbs in 
the four principal tenses, indicative mode, and to use the object of verbs, adjectives, or prepo- 
sitions in the correct cose, those excepted which govern the genitive. 

Grade B. — They shall review the previous course, and shall be taught to distinguish the 
elements of simple sentences ; to conjugate an^ verb in the active and passive voice, indica- 
tive mode ; to use the object of any verb, adjective, or preposition in the conect case, and 
to distinguish and use the adverbs. They shall also be taught the derivation of words, and 
make wntten exercises about the same. 

Orade A. — ^They shall review the previous course, and shall be taught to analyze simple, 
compound, and complex sentences, and to parse the words therein. In their translations 
they shall be instructed about the similarities and differences of the English and German 
grammar. 

TRANSLATIONS. y 

Grade £.— Easy sentences from the object lessons. 

Grade D, — ^The first sixty lessons in Ahn's Method. 

Grade C— Sixty lessons from Abn*s Method. 

Grades B and A* — ^Thirty-six lessons each from Ahn*s Method. 

COMPOSITION. 

Orade D.— During the second half of the year they shall be taught to write, in short and 
easy sentences, descriptions about objects spoken of in their object lessons, and a number of 
short and pleasing stories told by the teacher. 

Grade C. — ^They shall be taught to write descriptions about things and animals spoken of 
in their object lessons, and a number of stories told by the teacher. 

Grades A and B, — ^They shall be taught to write a number of descriptions, stories and let- 
ters, and to transform poems into prose, as directed in chapters III, IV, Y, in Lilienthars 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 
ORADB B. 

Studies, — Reading; declamation; orthography; penmanship; grammar; composition; 
translation. 

Books, — Reader, Lebensbilder, part III; grammar, Becker's Leitfaden (for teachers:) 
Plato's Praktische Deutsche Sprachlehre, part II, (for pupils.) 

GRADE A. 

Studies, — The same as in grade B, except penmanship ; an abstract of the history of Gfer- 
man Hteratore. 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Translations shall be made in part from the exercises in Plate's Grani&ar. After the com- 
positions have been cori'ected, the model compositions prepared by the teachers are to be 
translated into English. In the same manner, the English compositions, after being cor- 
rected, shall be translated into Qerman from the model compositions furnished by the English 
teachers. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ADOPTED JULY, 1867. 



Studies. 



Regular courae. 



Lessons per week. 



Ist ses. 2d ses. 



Classical course. 



Lessons per week. 



Lessons per week. 



1st ses. Sd ses. 



Normal courpe. 



Ist ses. 2d aes. 



FIRST YEAR. 



Latin 

English language 

Algebra 

Anatomy and physiology . 
Outlines of histoxy 



SECOND YEAR. 



Latin 

English lan^age. 
German or French. 

Geometry 

History. 

Greek 



THIRD YEAR. 



Latin 

German or French . . 



Mathea-tica.JEl-X--'.':^: 



Natural philosophy 

Greek 

Pedagogics and drawing 

History 

Mental science and composition 



FOURTH YEAR. 



Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Surveying 

Botany, (tor girls) 

Geology 

Pedagogics 

Mental science, with composition. 

Moral science 

Constitution United States. 



English language and literature. 

German or French 

Bookkeeping 

Greek 

Latin 



SYLLABUS OF OBJECT LESSONS, COMPOSITION, AND GEOGRAPHY. 

In addition to the course of instruction in the subjects and text-books prescribed, the 
superintendent, with the assistance of the committee of the board, draws up a scheme of 
topics in oral instruction for each grade, embracing the objects and phenomena of the 
locality and of daily life, rising from the most obvious and simple to those which are com- 
plex. The oral lessons on objects are made to furnish the subjects and methods of written 
exercises in thought and expression, and to illustrate practically the principles of composi- 
tion. The method of, oral and object teaching is applied to geography, and-tne leading items 
to be gathered from books are arranged under the following heads : 1, location ; 2, bounda- 
ries ; 3, surface ; 4, dimate ; 5, soU ; 6, productions ; 7, industries ; 8, cities ; 9^ goTem- 
jnout, 10, religion. digitized by GoOgk 
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ST. LOUIS. HISSOUBI. 

The present system of public schools in St. Louis originated in an act of 
Congress approved June 13, 1812, by which ''all town or village lots, oat-lots, 
or common field lots not rightfully owned or claimed by individuals, or held as 
commons," &c, were reseryed for the support of schools. The total value of the 
lands thus reserved is now estimated at over $2,000,000. In 1817 a board of 
school trustees was established by the territorial legislatute. This board did 
little else than assert their claim to the land. In 1833 a new board of direc- 
tors of public schools — two for each ward — was constituted, which busied 
itself mainly with looking after the school lands, selecting sites for schools, 
and erecting two buiidines, at an expense of $3,670 each. In one of these, 
April, 1838, the first public school was opened. In 1849 a proposition to levy 
a mill tax for the support of education was sustained by a majority of five to 
one of the legal voters of the city. In 1850 a superintendent was appointed ; 
in 1853 a hieh-school class was established ; ana soon after a buildiog com- 
menced, whidi was completed in 1855 and dedicated to its exclusive use — a step 
which at once popularized and strengthened the whole system. In 1857 a nor- 
mal school was opened, under Professor £d wards, of the State normal school 
at Salem, in Massachusetts ; and, in 1858, after a visit of the superintendent to 
the principal cities in which public education was organized and maintained in 
an efficient and liberal manner, a more thorough system of classification by 
attainment was introduced, a gradual course of instruction was adopted, and the 
policy of erecting and owning school edifices of the first class instead of leasing 
school rooms was settled. In 1859-'60, an evening school was opened, and in 
1866 there were eight schools, with an average attendance for four mouths of 
861 pupils, at an expense of $5,450 40. In 1864 German classes, for instruc- 
tion in the Grermanand English languages were opened, of which nine, with 1,446 
pupils, were in operation in 1866. In 1867 the public schools occupied 35 build- 
ings, of which 27 were owned by the city, at the estimated value — sites, buildings, 
and furniture— of $684,124 92. Of the 15,291 pupils enrolled, (10,029 in aver- 
age daily attendance,) 437 are in 3 colored schools, with 7 teachers ; 14,857 in 
31 district schools, under 208 teachers ; 281 (116 boys and 165 girls) in 1 high 
0chool, under 9 teachers ; and 65 girls, in 1 normal school, under 3 teachers. 

• COURSE OF STUDY IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

The coufse of studj exhibited in the accompanying scheme receives slight modification 
from year to year, to adapt it to the actual average results attained. The foilowlDg remarks 
and cauUons are to be borne in mind while consulting it : 

1. It is not intended as a fixed standard which all schools and classes are to be forced to 
follow. It does, however, represent the fair average labor of classes in the district schools. 

2. Schools in the centre of toe city can perhaps do a little more than the amount laid down 
in the quarter, while those in the suburbs, where classification is imperfect and attendance 
irregular, may not be able to do so much. 

3. If a teacher is not able to take her class over so much work as is laid down in the 
tabular view for a quarter and do this thoroughly in ten weeks, it should be sufficient 
reason for an investigation on her part into the reasons therefor. So if the contrary occurs, 
and more work is done than is laid down for the time. Classes are not of uniform capacity ; 
neither do all teachers possess the experience and judgment requisite to assign lessons of 
proper length. The tabular view will assist such in regulating the daily tasks. 

4. Teachers in the same grade should make frequent comparison of their results with 
those obtained by the others. The two visiting days allowed by the board, if used by 
teachers in examining departments of the same grade, will furnish exceedingly valuable 
information respecting methods of attaining to the requisite thoroughness. 

5. This comparison of results, and the securing of uniformity in the set of text-books used 
by pupils who are transferred from one school to the same grade in another, are the chief 
advantages expected to be derived from grading and fixing the course of study. It furnishes 
a convenient scale of 23 degrees upon which are classified the pupils of our schools. Any 
grade may begin at any time in the year if a class is ready to enter it ; no class need wait 
til! the end of the quarter to commence another quarter's woik when they are prepared for it. 

That there should be uniformity in respect to the degree of progress required in other 
branches at the period of taking up any given study, is too obvious to need discussion. 
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FIRST GRADE. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

First and second quarters, — Arithmetic, including mental and written, and modes of 
teaching. 

Geography, topographical and political, with the constmction of maps, p^pactice in drawing 
them, and modes of teaching. 

Physical geography, with modes of teaching. 

English grammar, and modes of teaching. 

Cumposition, with modes of teaching. 

Vocal mosic, and modes of teaching. 

Drawing and penmanship, with m(me of teaching. 

Spelling, oral and written. 

Reading, mcluding elocution, drilling upon the elementary sounds of the lang^nage, critical 
examination of the selections read, hoth in respect to the thought and the expression, with 
modes of teachmg. 

Latin. 

Third and fourth ^Narteri.— Same as first and second, with the addition of human anatomy 
and physiology. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

First and second quarters, — ^Algebra, with modes of teaching. 

Constitution of the United States. 

History. 

Theory and art of teaching by recitations, discussions, conversatiosal lectures, with prac- 
tice in teaching. 

Composition, and modes of teaching. 

Vocal music, and modes of teaching. 

Drawing and penmanship, with modes of teaching. 

Spelling, oral and written. 

Teaching exercises, before the whole school, on topics selected by pupil. 

Third and fourth quarters. — Algebra, with modes of teaching. 

Geometry or mental philosophy. • 

Natural philosophy. 

History of English literature, with some practice in critical reading. 

Theory and art of teaching, same as first and second quarters, with study of and practice 
in object lessons, with model class. 

Composition, and modes of teaching. 

Vocal music, and modes of teaching. 

Drawing and penmanship, with modes of teaching. 

Spelling, oral and written. 

Teaching exercises, before the whole school, on assigned subjects. 

Calisthenic exercises form a part of each day^s work through the whole course. 

Diplomas will be awarded by the authority of the board of directors to those who coijplete, 
in a satisfactoiy manner, the course of study here indicated, and who shall exhibit sufficient 
energy to warrant a reasonable expectation that they will make successful teachers. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL. 

GENERAL COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First ^aHer.^ Algebra, German or Latin, English analysis, drawing. 
, Second quarter.—Algehrtk, German or Latin, English analysis, drawing. 
Third ^nia/t«r.— Algebra, German or Latin, physical geography, drawing. 
Fourth 9Mar<«r.— Algebra, Gorman or Latin, physical geography, drawing. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First quarter. — Geometiy, German or Latin, natural philosophy, drawing, bookkeeping. 
Second quarter,— GeomeiTj, German or Latin, natural philosophy, drawing, bookkeeping. 
Third quarter, — Geometry, ancient geography, chemistry, German or Latin, drawing. 
Fourth quarter. — Geometry or ancient geography, chemistry, German or Latin, drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First ovarfer. —Plane trigonometry or botany, physiology, Latui or French ond German, 
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Second oiiarfer.— Mensuration and survey inc or zoology, pbysiology, Latin or French and 
German, uistory of the Roman Empire, Munual of Art. 

Third quarter. — Spherical trigonometry and navigation or zoology, astronomy, Liatin or 
French and German, history of the Middle Ages, Manual of Art. 

Fourth ^iwrrcr.— CWil engineering or botany, astronomy, Latin or French and German, 
history of modem Europe. 

FOURTH TEAR. 

First quarter, — Analytical geometry, Shakspeare, Latin or German and French, intellectual 
philosophy, English language and literature. 

Second yuarter. —A'nalytical geometry, Shakspeare, Latin or German and French, intellec- 
tual philosophy, English language and literature. 

Third ^uar(^.— Calculus, Geology, Latin or German and French, moral philosophy, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Shakspeare. 

Fourth quarter: — Calculus, Latin or German and French, moral philosophy, English lan- 
guage and literature. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First quarter, — Harkness's Arnold's First Latin Book or Smith's Principia, algebra, Eng- 
lish parsmg and analvsis, drawing. 

Second quarter, — First Latin Book or Smith's Principia, Latin grammar, algebra, English 
parsing and analysis, drawing. 

Third quarter.— First Latin Book or Smith's Principia, Latin grammar, Hanson, algebra, 
physical geography, drawing. 

Fourth quarter. — First Latin Booker Smith's Principia, Latin grammar, Hanson, algebra, 
physical geography, drawing. 

SECOND TEAR. 

First ^uarter.^FirBt Latin Book or Smith's Pruicipia, Caesar, First Greek Book, geome- 
try, drawing. 

Second quarter. —First Latin Book or Smith's Principia, Caesar, First Greek Book, geome- 
try, drawing. 

Third quarter. — First Latin Book or Smith's Principia, Ctesar, Greek lessons, ancient 
geography, drawing. * 

Fourth quarter. ~^T8t latin Book or Smith's Principia, Latin grammar and Sallust, Greek 
lessons, ancient geography, drawing. 

THIRD TEAR. 

First quarter. — ^Latin prose composition, Cicero, Greek reader, ancient history. 

Second quarter. — ^Jjatin and Greek prose composition, Cicero, Greek reader, history of the 
Roman Empire. 

Third quarter. — ^Latin and Greek grammar and prose composition, Cicero, Greek reader, 
history Middle Ages. 

Fourth 7iuirfer.— Latin and Greek grammar and prose composition, Cicero, Greek reader, 
history modem Europe. 

FOURTH TEAR. 

First oiearfer.— JSneid, Anabasis, Greek and Latin granunar and prose composition, Shaks- 
peare, English language and literature. 

Second quarter. — JEneid, Anabasis, Greek and Latin grammar and prose composition, 
Shakspeare, English language and literature. 

Third quarter. — ^neid. Homer, Greek and Latin grammar and prose composition, Shaks- 
peare, Constitution of the United States. 

Fourth quarter. — i£neid, Homer, Gi'eek and Latin grammar and prose composition, Eng- 
lish language and literature. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

In 1857 and 1860 Mr. Divoll proposed a citj library as part of the Bjntem 
of pnblic instraotion, "an inetitation to open to all the means of Belf-culture 
through, books for which these schools have been specially qualifying them." 
In 1865 a society was organized and incorporated, active membership in which 
is confined to persons who have attained the age of 18 years. In August 1, 
1867, there were 2,227 members^ and 10,515 volumes, procured by donation 
and an expenditure of 820,837 96. The trustees of the public schools can 
appropriate $5,000 a year fbr the purchase of books, and in additionprovide room& 
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lOXnSVIlLE. KENTTICKT. 

Tbe present comprebenaive and liberally-Bustained system of public scbools in 
Lottisvilie originated in an ordinance of tbe city council, adopted August, 1829, by 
which a board of trustees was appointed with authority to establish and regulate 
schools, and provision was made to erect one building for a central city school. 
This school was opened in 1830 witb about 200 pupils, under two teachers, wbo 
were assisted by the more advanced scholars as monitors. For the first two 
years the school was free, but tbe appropriations by the city being inadequate 
to meet the expense, (the entire expense in 1632-'33 being $2,550.) a fee of $4 
in the primary department and $6 in the grammar school was collected, by which 
an income of 81f227 was derived. In 1833 a public high school was established 
in a building given by the State to the city in trust for this purpose. In 1834 
an agent was appointed, with a salary of 8400, to visit the schools and to estab- 
lish one or more night schools for the benefit of apprentices. In 1840 the system 
embraced five primary schools and six grammar schools, each with two departments, 
one for boys and the other for girls. In 1866-'67 there were 14 ward schools 
and 2 high schools, maintained at an expense of $142,149 81. In all the schools 
12,271 papils were enrolled, with an average number of 7,071 belonging 
to the same. Of these, 4,269 were in the primary department; 1,387 in the 
intermediate department ; 618 in the grammar department ; 108 in the girb' high 
school, and 89 in the boys' high school — all under 177 teachers. 

SUBJECTS AND COURSE OP STUDY FOB WABD SCHOOLS. 

Note 1. — In all examinatfons for transfer, exercises requiring the practical application of 
principles shall not foe selected from the text-books usea in tne schools, nor shall they be 
bejond the comprehension of ordinary children who have been well taught. 

Note 2. — All grades studying grammar shall be taaght the practical application of its 
priciples in composition. 

Note 3. — All papils in the grammar department shall give exerdses in English compod* 
tien at least once a week. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

nvSTRUCTIONS TO TEACDERS. 

"All knowledge beghis with experience." 

The detelojmunt of ideas. — Pupils shall be instmcted and exercised in the inspection of 
tach objects as shall afford sufficient occasion for the due exercise of all the mental faculties 
in accordance with the natural law of development, aiming at the acquisition of such a degree 
of moral and mental power as will form a sufficient basis for self-culture and self-improve- 
ment. And, as most of the rudimentary facts of science are connected with the common 
occurrences of every-day life, and are passiuc^ under the notice of children, they become fit 
subjecta for primary iufitruction. It is therefore made the duty of teachers to give oral or 
extemporaneous instruction in the elements of science, in such form and in such manner as 
will reach their understanding and serve to make their experience as extensive as possible ; 
but, as ideas are never well rormed till they are properly expressed in words, pupils shall be 
taught to narrate correctly the result of their observations. 

Language. — ^The full use of the human faculties can only be attained by a comprehensive 
acquaintance with the correct use of language. It is the indispensable means by which the 
natural powers cure to be cultivated^ It is the medium of communication, and is essential in 
lecordiuff the transactions of life. The great value of language as a disciplinary force can- 
not well oe over-estimated. 

It is therefore ei\joined on teachers to cultivate the perceptive faculties to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, so that the mind may be supplied with the greatest possible number of clearly 
conceived ideas, for these are the materials of knowledge and the soul of language. But the 
better to determine the point at which instruction in language should begin, the teacher 
should in Bome measure ascertain what ideas are fully developed in the minds of his pupils 
and those that are only partiallv so. This may be accomplished by exercises consisting of 
conversation on things with which they are somewhat familiar and in which thej^ take an 
interest. Children should be afforded opportunity and induced to take part in these conver- 
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Reading.— It is proper that onlj one thing' at a time should he attempted. It is eqmilly 
proper, and, for the sake of variety, necessary, that small portions of many hranches of 
Knowledge should he taught in tLe conrso of the daj, for the special reason that the differ- 
ent branches of knowledge have a relation and afford mutual aid to each other. Spoken 
language gives great assistance in acquiring the use of printed language; and printed lan- 
guage, in Its turn, brings the pupil acquuinted with new words and new forms of expression. 

or these reasons it is expected that teachers will bring this subject before their respective 
classes as early as possible, carefully and assiduously Allowing the natural order of ** ideas 
before words," *' whole things before the parts of which they are«omposed," &c. Teachers 
shall exhibit to their pupils such printed words as have corresponding ideas in their minds, 
in the full belief that they will perceive and recognize them precisely, as they perceive and 
recognize other obiccts, and thus the printed name will become associaAed with its corre- 
sponding idea in the same manner as too spoken word becomes so. In this way a few simpls 
words and sentences can be learned without the dull, meaningless talk of first learning the 
alphabet. By this method something of practical utility can he brought before the children 
and an interest awakened. 

There are many things that can be done by the skilful teacher, in carrying out and filling 
np this outline, unnecessary to be given in detail ; but as soon as the children have acquired 
the ability to call words at sight and read sentences formed by them, it will be necessary /or 
teachers to give examples of the best style of reading as models for imitation, carefully goard- 
ing agaiust and correcting all bad habits, taking care that the tones of the voice are of good 
quality, smooth, musical, and within the proper compass. Teachers should never be satis- 
fied with anything short of the children's understanding the full sense and meaning of what 
is read and having that sense brought out and expressed by the reading. 

Spelliug. — When the idea or ideas are well developed and the printed words representing 
these ideas become associated with them, and, when the pupils pronounce them readily and 
fluently, it will then be proper for teachers to call their attention to the parts or letters of 
which these words are composed. In this there are three things that require special atten- 
tion: first, the form of the letter; second, the name; and third, th^ sound ot the letters. 
Here it will be necessary to guard against the error into which many have fallen by supposing 
that the pronunciation of the word is the sum of the names of the letters combined. Letters 
have names, which in spelling must be enunciated, but they are representations of sounds, 
and the pronunciation is the proper combination of these sounds. In no part of the curri- 
culum of studies is the fidelity ot the teadier more necessary than in this. Teachers should 
be very explicit, and dwell on this point, showing the difference between the name of the 
letter and the sound which it represents. They should give oral illustrations bv exploding 
the vowel, then selecting some of the less difficult consonants, and combining them with a 
vowel, explaining why a vowel is so called, because Expressed by an impulse of the voice, 
without any change in the organs, and that a consonant cannot be well sounded without 
being combined with the sound of a vowel. 

The better to insure success in spelling, the pupils shall be taught to form the printed 
words and letters on slates. 

IVriting,— The names and power of the printed and the manuscript letter exactly coincide; 
the only difference is in the form. The pupils shall be trained and guided in tracing or 
delineating these forms on slates. They shall be exercised in the execution of the capitals 
and small letters, giving attention to shape, size, slope, top and bottom turns, and their com- 
bination into words. It is made imperative on teachers not to leave children to themselves 
to form bad habits of sitting at the desk and holding the pencil, &c., but to exercise due 
vigilance in securing the proper position in their seats, ana the most approved methods of 
holding the pencil, uming at the attainment of freedom and ease in the arm, hand, and 
finger movements. 

JVitm^ers.— The pupils shall be guided to the clear and full perception of the idea of num- 
bers, beginning with the concrete unit, and, by presenting an object or collection of objects 
proceed to show that each consecutive number, from unit upward, is formed by adding one 
to the number preceding, and so continue the process with tne concrete till the abstract idea 
of number is attained. This being gained, the pupils may be taught to count by twos, threes, 
&C., objectively. At this stage of the study of calculation, mere rapidity or mechanical 
dexterity is of f&r less value than the clear apprehension of the comparative value or amount 
of numbers by increase and diminution. The addition, multiplication, and other arithmeti- 
cal tables, together with their use in calculation, should be taught by the use of concrete 
objects or the numerical frame. The pupils shall be taught to recognise and form the char- 
acters used to represent numbers, and have such exercises given them as will lead to the 
correct knowledge of the Arabic and the Roman notation and their proper application. 
Correct expression of what th^ have learned is an indispensable part of ^is exercise. 

Morals and manners. — ^The sacred writers, the historian and the poets, all unite in bearing 
testimony to the importance of the principle indicated in the heading of this section. They 
have given us *' line upon line " and '* precept upon precept," such as the following : *' Train 
up the child in the way he should go ;*^ ''Those traits of character that distinguish a child in 
early life are likely to distinguish him in after years;*' "Just as the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined;" "Scratch the green rind of the sapling or wantonly twist it in the soil, and the 
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scarred and crooked oak will toll of it for centuries to come." These quotations show the 
fitness and necessity of moral training. This culture of the moral powers aims ut something 
of a hijifher order than mere deportment. It is not intended as a separate, special discourse, 
composed or committed to memory by the teacher and repeated at stated intervals before the 
chtlaren, but rather that instantaneous seiziog of fit opportunities and proper occasions when 
the heart is tender and susceptible of good impressions and of right impulses, but by the 
recital of some biographical incident, anecdote, or stories of real life. By such iudirect 
approaches they may be led to the appreciation of right and of duty. ThoUf^h the abstract 
moral precept may be very proper in its place, still it is the concrete example of good acts 
done by the children themselves, or done in their presence, that they gain an experimental 
appreciation of the value of right doing. In teaching manners it is not proposed that the 
teacher shall give iastruction and exercises in that lashionable etiquette or conventional 
round of drawing-room proprieties that are as superficial as they are artificial. But it is 
expected that they will aim at that refinement that comes from sincerity and gentleness, and 
the attainment of those virtues that are the ornament of human society, or tne manners to 
be acquired may be considered the outward expression of that inward life that moulds the 
character and impresses the hearta of all who practice and those that witness them. 

GRADE NO. Z. 

SpeUinff. — Pupils in this grade shall be taught to call at sight, and spell by letter, selected 
words, and read such sentences as may be formed bv them. 

Arithmetic, — ^They shall bo taught to count backward and forward, with and without 
objects, to 100, and combine the 2's singly and collectively. 

Penmanship. — They shall be taught to write plainly and legibly on their slates the words 
they are required to spell or read in sentences. 

Eepeating verses and maxims. 

Singing at least ten minutes each half day. 

Physical exercises once each half day. 

Oral instructioH. — Lessons on common things, on form, color, flowers, animals, morals 
and manners. One lesson each half day. 

GRADE NO. DC 

Reading. — They shall be taught to read fluently and correctly the lessons in Goodrich's 
First Reader. 

Sftliing. — Pnpils shall be taught to spell orally or In writing the words in their reading lessons, 

Arithmttic, — irelter's First Lessons in Numbers. 

Penmanship. — They shall be taught to write on theur slates the words they are required to 
spell. 

Numerals, ^Th^y shall be taught the Roman numerals in %nd out of course to 100. 
' Punctuation. — They shall be taught the name and use of all the points and marks found 
in their reading lessons. 

Ver84« and maxims. 

Physical exercises once each half day. 

Singing at least ten minutes each half day. 
. Oral instruction,— Ije^&onR on parts, form, and color, illustrated by common objects— oil- 
plants, on animals, those with which children ai'e familiar — morals and manners. One lesson 
each half day. 

Geography, — Introdnctory lessons in geography. 

GRADE MO. Vin. 

i?ea<2iK^.— The^hall l^ taught to read fluently and nnderstandingly the lessons in Good* 
iich*s Second Re«Rr, and to repeat in their own language the substance of each lesson. 

Spelling. — Sanders** Union. 

Arithmetic, — ^Tbey shall be taught to answer the questions and solve the problems in 
Felter's Introduction to Mental and Written Arithmetic to section four, page 60. 

Penmanship. — They shall be taught to write on their slates the words they are required to 
spell. 

Nnmerals. — They shall be taught the Roman numerals in and out of course to M, (1,000.) 

Punctuation.— Thej shall be taught the name and use of the points and marks found in 
their reading lessons. 

Repeating verses and maxims. 

Singing at least ten minutes each half day. 

Physical exercises once each half day. 

Oral instruction — Lessons on parts, size, general Qualities, color, animals, plants, profes- 
sions, morals, and manners. One lesson each half aay. 

Geography. — Introductory lessons in geography. 

GRADE NO. VII. 

Reading.— Thej shall bo taught to read fluently the lessons in Goodrich's Third Reader, 
and repeat oiaUy or in writing Qia substance of each lesson. ^ t 
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Spdling, — Sanders's Udioxi. 

Arithmetic.— 'T\iQy shall be taught to answer tbe questions and solve the problems in 
Felter*s Introduction to Mental and Written Arithmetic. 

Penmanship, — They shall be taught to write on their slates the small and capital letters, 
and the words they are required to snell. 

Numerals. — ^Thev shall be taught tne Roman numerals in and out of course. 

Punctuation.— Tney shall be taught the name and use of the points and marks on Phil- 
brick's card. 

Repeating verses and maxims. 

Singing at least ten minutes each half day. 

Physical exercises once eact half day. 

Oral instruction,— liesaons on form, size, general qualities, weight, color, animals, the Sm 
senses, common things, morals, and manners. One lesson each half day. 

Gtography.—JntxodvLCiOTy lessons in geography. 

INTBRMEDIATB DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE NO. TI. 

i?ea^i)i^.— They shall be taught to read fluently and correctly 100 lessons in Qoodmch's 
Fourth Reader, and repeat orally and in writing, on alternate days, in their own language, 
the substance of each lesson. 

Fcniiuiii^At^r— Payson, Dunton & Scribner*8 Spencerian, and Potter &, Hammond's copy- 
books. The series, and number of series, to he selected by the principal. 

Xreography.—Thej shall be taught to answer the questions inMonteith's Manual of Geog- 
raphy No. 3 to page 36. 

Written arithmetic-^Thej shall be taught to answer the questions and solve the problems 
in Felter's Arithmetical Analysis No. 1 to paragraph 60, page 167. 

Mental arithmftic. — They shall be taught to solve the problems in Stoddard's Intellectual 
Arithmetic to chapter five, page 47. 

Spelling. — Sanaers's Union, to section six. 

Singing at least ten minutes each half day. 

Physical exercises once each half day. 

GRADE NO. V. 

Reading. — They shall be taught to read fluently and correctly all the lessons in Goodrich's 
Fourth Reader, and repeat 'orally and in writing, on alternate days, in their own language, 
the substance of each lesson. 

PeMiRan^At^.— Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Spencerian, and Potter & Hammond's copy- 
books. The series, and number of series, to be selected by the principal. 

Written arithmetic. — ^They shall be taught to answer the questions and solve the problems 
in Felter's Arithmetical Analysis No. 1 to paragraph 80, page 229. 

Mental arithmetic.— They shall be taught to solve mentally the problems in Stoddard's 
Intellectual Arithmetic to lesson VIII, page 76. 

Geography,— Thej shall be taught to answer the questions in Monteith's Manual of Geog- 
raphy No. 3 to the map of Asia, page 80. 

5peUiii^.— Sanders's Union, to section 9. 

Singing at least 10 minutes each half day. 

Physi(^ exercises once each half day. 



Reading.— They shall be taught to read fluently and correctly th^first 125 lessons in QooH- 
rich's Fifth Reader, and repeat orally and in writii^^, alternately, in the! 



GRADE NO. lY. 

correctly tha.; 

their own language, the 
substance of each lesson. 

Penmanship. — ^Payson, Dunton &, Scribner's Spencerian, and Potter & Hammond's copy 
books ; the series and number of series to be selected by the principal. 

Written arithmetic,— They shall be taught to answer the questions and solve the problems 
in Felter's Analysis No. 1 to page 293. 

Mental arithmetic.— They shall be taught to solve mentally the problems in Stoddard^s 
Intellectual Arithmetic to lesson XVIII, page 104. 

Oeography.—PxipUB shall be taught to answer the questions in Monteith's Manual of Geog- 
raphy No. ?. 

Spelling. — Sanders's Union, to section 10. 

Singing at least 10 minutes each half day. 

Physical exercises once each half day. 

GRAMMA.R DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE NO. UI, 

Reading.— They shall be taught to read well the last 120 lessons in Goodrich's FifUi 
Reader, and repeat orally or in writing, in their own language, the substanoe of each lesson. 
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Otography, — They shall be taught to answer the qnostions in Part I of Monteith*8 New 
Intermediate Geography No. 4. 

Grammar.— They shall be tanght all the lessons and exercises in Butler's Large Grammar 
to syntax. They shall also be taught to parse words in simple sentences not found in the 
grammar. 

JVrUten arUhmetic-^Thej shall be taught to answer the questions and solve the problems 
in Felter's Analysis No. 2 to paragraph 166, page 163. 

Penmanghip. — Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Spencerian, and Potter &. Hammond*s copy 
books ; the series and number of series to bo selected by the principal. 

Mental arithmetic, — They shall be taught to solve the problems in St6ddard*8 Intellectual 
Arithmetic to page 121. 

SpeUing, — Sanders's Union, to section 11. * 

Singing at least 10 minutes each half day. 

Physical exercises once each half day. 

GRADE NO. n. 

Aeo^tn^.— Pupils shall be taught to read well 250 pages of Goodrich's Sixth Reader; to 
eooynit to memory and learn to apply lessons in elocution to chapter Y, in which they shall 
be examined to pass to grade I ; to spell and define the words at the end of each lesson, and 
to give, in their own language, the substance of the lessons read. 

urammar. — ^They shall be taught all the lessons and exercises in Butler's large mmmar 
to prosody ; to compare adjectives and adverbs, to decline nouns and pronouns, and to con- 
lugate verbs, in writing. They shall also be taught to parse all the parsing exercises in said 
lemons, and to parse words in simple sentences not found in the grammar. 

Written art/AmeHc— They shall oe taueht to answer the questions and solve the problems 
in Felter's Analysis No. 2 to paragraph SSS, page 255. 

Penmanship, — Payson, Duntcn &l Scribuer's Spencerian, and Potter &. Hammond's copy 
books ; the series and number of series to be selected by the principal. 

Menial arithmetic, — They shall be taught to solve mentuly the problems in Stoddard's 
Mental Arithmetic to page 147. 

{?fo^r«pAjf.-—Monteiths No. 4 (complete.) 

History. —They shall be taught to answer the questions in Anderson's Histoxy of the United 
States to section IV, page 1 10. 

Spelling. ^SaxidersB Union, to section 13. 

Singing at least 10 minutes pach half day. 

Physical exercises once each half day. 

GRADE NO. I. 
Grammar. — Butler's, (complete.) ^ 

WriUtn arixAmeric. —Felter^s Analysis No. 2, (complete.) 
Mental arithmetic. — Stoddard's, <complete.) 
Reading. — Goodrich's Sixth Reader, (complete.) 
History United States. — ^Anderson's, (complete.) 

PenmaajAtp.— Payson, Dunton & Scribuer's Spencerian, and Potter & Hammond's copy 
books ; the series and number of series to be selected by the principal. 
Spelling.— StLndws'B Union, to section 17. 
Geography. — McNally's No. 5, (complete.) 
Singing at least 10 minutes each day. 
Physical exercises once each half day. 

GERMAN. 

In all schools in which instruction in the German language is given the following arrange- 
ment and course of study shaU be adopted : 

Grades Nos. /, //, ///.^Reading, definitions, and explanation, writing, composition, and 
declamation, grammar, translating, and orthography. 

Qrades Nos, IV, F, VL — Beadmg, spelling and defining, writing. 

GradsM Nos. VU, VIU^ /X— Exercises in reading^ and in language, and writing on slates. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

A. For the grammar department. 

Grade /.^Enoefel's Fourth German Reader, Ahn's New Practical Method of Learning the 
Gorman Language by J. C. Oehlschlager, Benziger's Penmanship, Nos. 5, 6, and 7. 

Grade //.— Knoefel's Third (formerly Second) Reader, Ahn's Grammar to 62, Benziger's 
Penmanship, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Grade /i/.— Knoefel's Third (formerly Second) Reader, the first 5 parts, Grammar, by 
Thomas Plate, Part 1, penmanship, Nos. 3 and 4. 

B. For the intermediate department 
Grade /F.^Knoefel's Second Reader, (by J. C. Knapp,) penmanship Nos. 1 and 9L ^ 
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Grade T. — First Reader, J. C. Knapp, (complete.) 
Grade F/.— First Reader, by J. C. Knapp, Part 1. 

C. For the primary department. 

Gritde F/Z.-rCharles HebeVs Primer, (complete.) 
Grade VUL — Charles Rebel's Primer, to page 25. 
Grade I^. — Schubert's Reading Tablets, (complete.) 

FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

FIR ST- YEAR CLASS. 

First session.— MentBl and practical arithmetic, English grammar and composition. 
Hooker's natural history, general history, with geography, vocal music 

Second session. —Intellectual and written algebra, Latin grammar, botany, history, (con* 
tinued,) vocal music. 

SECOND- YEAR CLASS. 

First session, — Algebra, Latin grammar and reader, natural philosophy, rhetoric, vocal 
music. 
Second session, — Algebra, Latin grammar and reader, natural philosophy, rhetoric, r^cal 

music. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

First session. —Geometry, Latin, (Hanson's Prose,) French or German, chemistry, ibetoric, 
vocal music. 

Second session, — Geometry, Latin, (continued,) French or German, chemistry, rhetoric, 
vocal music. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

First session. — Astronomy, physical geography, mental philosophy, French or German, 
EiJ<rliNh and Latin etymology, vocal music. 

Second session — Astronomy, geology, French or German, English and Latin etymology^ 
mental phi]osophy,^with theory and practice of teaching, vocal music. 

Exercises in elocution, composition, and light gymnastics shall be required of the pupils 
throughout the entire course of study ; and lecture» on physiology and topics connected with 
history and general literature may be delivered by the principal or persons invited by him. 

MALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 

First term. — A B. Universal History, (VVi Hard's. ) A. Anthon's Latin Lesnons. A B. 
Robinson's University Algebra, (begun.') A B. Science of Common Things, (Wells's.) U. 
Commercial arithmetic. 

Stcondterm,—XB. Parker's Aids to English Composition. A. Arnold's First Latin Prose 
Compojution and Authon's Greek Lessons. A B. Algebra, (completed,) geometry, (begun.) 
A B. Physiology, physical geograpliy. B. Bookkeepmg. Weekly exercises in composi- 
tion and declamation throughout tho year. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

First term, — A B. Shaw's English Literature. A. Latin Prose Composition, Ovid's Meta- 
movphos<>s, Aulhun's Greek Lessons, (continued.) A B. Geometry, (^completed.) A. B. 
Ware's Sniellie's Natural History. B. German grammar. 

Second term. — A B. Governmentdl Instructor and Elements of the Laws. A. Ovid — 
Virgil, and Greek Reader. A B. Robinson's Trigonometry and Surveying. A B. Physics, 
(begun.) B. German Reader. Weekly exercises in composition and declamation through- 
out the year. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

First term. — A B. History of Greece and Rome. A. Virgil, Horace, (Odes, ) Cyropcdia, 
and Grammar Exercises. A B. Robinson's Analytical Geometry, (new edition.) AB. 
Physics — Inorganic Chemistry, (Stockhardt.) B. German Reader. 

Second /crm.— Elements of Criticism. A Horace, Sallust, Memorabilia, and Illiad, with 
Greek Exorcises. A B. Robinson's Differential and Integ^ral Calculus. A B. Physics, 
(completed,) Inorganic Chemistry, (completed.) B. French. Composition and declamation 
throughout the year. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

First term. — A B. Rhetoric and Logic, (Coppee.) A. Cicero, (Orations,) Horace, (Satires,) 
Illiad. A B. Mechanics, (Peck's.) Organic Chemistry, (Stockhardt.) B.French. 

Second term. — A B. Mental and Moral Science. A. Ars Poetica, Livy, Selections from 
Sophocles and Euripides, with Greek exercises. A B. Robiusou's Astronomy. A B. 
Geology, (Dana.) B. German and French, (alternate.) W^eekly exercises in composition 
and declamation throughout the year. 

Adam's Latin Grammar and Valpy's Greek Grammar are nsed continnolly in all the dasses 
dui ing the entire course. r^ ^ ^ r^ T r^ 
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PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Prior to 1818 a system of charity schools was maintained by a society of 
benevolent persons which had been aided by a small appropriation from the city 
from 1808. In these schools 2,000 poor children were educated in 1817, at a 
cost of $11 per scholar. 

In 1818, against violent and interested opposition from various quarters, the 
present system was commenced, and the first school opened in a hired room on 
the Lancastrian method of instruction, under the direction of Joseph Lancaster 
himself 

In 1819 there were six schools established, one school-house built, ten teachers 
employed, and 2,845 children instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, at 
an aggregate expense of $23,049 45, of which nearly $19,000 was invested 
in land, buildings, and furniture. 

In 1823 the first school for colored children was established. 

In 1826 there were 4,144 children in nine schools, at an aggregate expense 
of $22,444. 

In 1833 a model infant school was organized. There were at this date 5,768 
children in 13 schools, under 23 teachers, instructed at an aggregate expense of 
$53,042, of which $23,000 was for school buildings and fixtures. 

In 1836 26 primary schools were established. A committee of the board of 
controllers visited the public schools of Boston and New York, and at their sug- 
gestion the system of instruction was modified, and additional teachers, at a 
higher compensation, were employed, and the services of juvenile monitors dis- 
pensed with. At this date 11,127 children were instructed in 48 schools of 
different grades, at the aggregate expense of $75,017, of which $23,000 was for 
land and buildings. Thirteen school- houses had been erected up to this date. 

In 1837 60 primary schools were in operation, with nearly 6,000 scholars. 
These schools were eminently successful in gathering up the young children 
who would not otherwise be at school, and in relieving the higher schools of ft 
class of pupils who only embarrassed the teachers and retarded the more 
advanced learners. During this year the corner-stone of the Central High 
School building was laid, with an astronomical observatory attached. The 
monitorial system was still further dispensed with or modified. At this date 
17,000 children were in all the schools, and the expenditure amounted to 
$191,830. of which $112,000 was for land, buildings, and furniture. Of this 
last amount $89,000 was received from an appropriation by the State of 
$500,000 for school-houses. 

In 1839 the Central High School was opened with professors in various 
branches of classical, English, belles lettres, mathematical, astronomical, and 
physical eciences, and before the close of the year reorganized on a plan sub- 
mitted by President Bache, of the Girard College for Orphans. More than 
18,000 children werfe in attendance at school, and the expenditure of the year 
amounted to $188,741, of which $82,000 was for land, buildings, and furniture. 
The ordinary expense of the system was about $6 for each pupil. 

In 1848 a uormal school was opened under the charge of A. T. W. Wright, 
" for the thoroagh training of female teachers in such practical exercises as will 
discipline and develop the mind, adorn and elevate the character, insure the 
he^t modes of imparting knowledge, and prevent fruitless experiments, manifold 
mistakes, and iiTeparable loss of time." 

In 1850 evening or night schools were opened by the controller in different 
parts of the city to accommodate thos6 to whom circumstances may have denied 
the advantages of education in early life, as well as to enable those whose neces- 
sities will not permit to attend the day school to share the benefits of that mental 
training so necessary to fit them to become useful citizens. .^.^^^ ^ GoOqIc 
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In 18G5 the city councils authorized a loan of $1,000,000 for the erection of 
new Bcbool-houseSy which has been expended hj the controllers on plans formed 
after a visit to the principal cities where great attention had been given to the 
subject. 

In 1867 there were 187 primaiy schools, with 40,358 pupils ; 09 secondary 
schools, with 14,484 pupils; 60 grammar schools, with 19,107 pupils; 1 high 
school for boys, with 743 pupils ; and 1 high school for girls-— with a normal 
department for female teachers— with 513 pupils. To these grades should now 
be added a senior class in each grammar school, and 56 unclaasified schools in 
the outer districts, with 6,477 pupils. 

GRADED COURSE OP INSTRUCTION FOR PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, ADOPTED MARCH 10, 1868. 

The studies of the primary, secondary, and grammar schools shall be pursued In the fol- 
lowing order, and no omission therein or addition thereto shall be permitted. 

The period of six months shall be devoted to the instruction of each division in the studies 
allotted to it. ■ • 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
FOURTH AUD LOWER DIVISIONS. 

Alphabet and spdUngfrom cards. — Lessons 1 to 8. 

WiUsoiCs or JVorcesUr's Primary Spdlitif-book, — First 20 lessons. 

Dictation, — Exercises from Wilfson's School Charts, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 

Reading from VVillson's School Charts from No. 1 to 6. 

Reading from Hillard*8 or Willson*s Primer. 

Writing on «2a/e.— Alphabet, numerals, spelling. 

Drawing, — Simple forms sketched by the teacher on the blackboard to be copied on slate 
by pupil. 

ilrieAmettc— Counting from 1 to 100, and Roman notation from 1 to 12. Addition of sim- 
ple numbers, and multiplication table as far as 6 times 12. 

Morals and manners. 

Oral instruction and oljcct lessons, — Common objects to be shown, and their most obvious 
parts and qualities to be pointed out by the teacher and observed by the child. Charts 1 and 2. 

Color. — ^The principal and familiar colors, by means of chart No. 13. 

Elementary sounds. 
. Physical exercises'. 

THIRD DIVISIOK. 

SpeUing.'-YiTst 50 lessons Worcester's or Willson's Primary Speller. 

Heading, — First 30 lessons Hillard's Second Reader. 

Diffo/ion.— Exercises containing words embraced in spelling and reading books. 

Writing on slate from blackboard copies, and Potter ana Hammond's or Spencerian Charts. 

Drawing,— Simple figures sketched by teacher on blackboard. 

Arithmetic, — Counting from 1 to 1,000; notation to millions; Roman notation to 100; 
multiplication table completed ; federal money and the weights ; addition and substractiou 
of simple numbers on slate, and oral or mental exercises In the same with numbers less 
than 12. 

Singing and rudiments of music. 

Morals and manners. 

Oral instruction. — Embracing conversations upon the reading lesson, so as to assist the 
child to understand what he reads ; upon household objects, as furniture, food, clothing, 
&c., and upon parts of the human body and of familiar animals, ^. 

Elementary sounds. 

Physical exercises. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Spelling.—FiTBt 90 lessons of Worcester's or Willson's Primary Speller. 

Reading of Hillard's Second Reader completed. 

Dictation,— IStxercisea containing words embraced in spelling and reading lessons. 

Writing on slate from copies on olackboard and from the Spencerian or Potter and Ham- 
mond's Cnarts. 

Drawing of figures bounded by stra^ht and curved lines. 

Arithnutic. — ^Notation to trillions ; Roman notation to 2,000 ; division tables to 144-7-12 ; 
addition and subtraction, multiplication and short division of simple numbers on slate and 
blackboard ; mentcd exercises on the same with numbers less than 12 ; tftblea of weights and 
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Singiog and radunenta of xnnsio. 
Morals and manners. 

Oral instntcHon, — ^Bajn, hail, snow, mist, lij^ht, heat, wind, donda, nif^ht, day, and such 
Gonyersations upon reading lessons as will assist the pupil in understanding what he reads. 
Elementary scands. 
Physical exercises. 

FIB8T DIVISION. 

Spelling. — ^Worcester's or Willson's Primary Speller completed. 

Heading. — Willson's Second Header, to page 75. 

Dictation exercises. — ^Embracing words m spelling and reading lessons. 

Writing on slate from blackboard copies and from Potter and Hammond's or the Spen- 
cerian Charts. 

Drawings of simple, regolar, solid bodies, and those figures assigned to the lower divisions, 
and such other figures as the teacher may sketch on blackboard. 

Arithmetic,— IfotAiion to trillions ; Roman notation to 2,000 ; arithmetical tables and 
weights and measures on cards ; the fundamental rules, with their simple applications, long 
division, with divisors not exceeding three figures ; mental exercises upon the above with 
numbers less than 12. 

Singing and rudiments of music* 

Monls and manners. 

Oral instruction and lessons. — Plants, kind used for food ; fruits, grains, &c, and sneh 
useful topics as may suggest themselves to the teacher. 

Oral insttuction must embrace in each division at leaat 30 minutes daily. 

Elementary sounds. 

Physical exercises. ^ 

SBCONDABY DEPABTMENT. 

FIFTH AND LOWER DIVISIONS. 

General review of primaiy school studies. 

Spelling from Willson's Larger or Worcester's Pronouncing Speller, to page 40. 

Reading.— First 40 lessons Hillard's Third Reader. 

Dictation exercises, embracing words in the spelling and reading lessons. 

Drawing. — Capital letters and other simple forms, at discretion of teacher, using cuts from 
books, &c. 

Writing on slate fh>m blackboard copies and Potter and Hammond's or Spencerian Charts. 

Aiithmetic reviewed and continued through long division and federal money, with rules 
•nd definitions of terms, as embraced in Greenleaf 's or Vodges's Primary Arithmetic. 

Mental exercises on the above. 

Ge^^raj^Ajf.— Definitions as given in Mitchell's New or Warren's New Primary. 

Singing and rudiments of music. 

Morals and manners. 

Oral instruction. — ^Varieties of the human race, their difference in form, feature, color, 
habits and degree of improvement. Conversations on reading lessons. 

Physical exercises. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

General review of studies of preceding division. 

^e//»it^.— Worcester's Pronouncing or Willson's Larger Speller to page 80. 

Reading, — Hillard's Third Reader, completed. 
. Dictation exercises, embracing words contained in reading and spelling lessons. 

Writing on slates from blackboard copies, and from Potter and Hammond's or the Spen- 
cerian Charts. 

i>rairtn^.— Simple forms from blackboard, at discretion of teacher. 

Geography. — Warren's New or Mitchell's New Primary, through the maps of the eastern 
and western hemispheres. 

Arithmetic, — Vodges's or Greeuleafs Primary, embracing a review of what has been pre- 
viously taught, with reduction ascending and descending. The rules and definitions of 
terms, and oral exercises on the above. / 

Singing and rudiments of music. 

Morals and manners. 

Oral instruction. — ^Embradng conversations on reading lessons and defiiutions of words 
not familiar to the pupil. Household duties, as sweeping, washing, wanning, providing, 
lighting, ventilating, making and mending, &c., dec. 

Physical exercises. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

General review of studies in preceding divisions. 

Spelling from Worcester's Pronouncing, or Willson's Larger Speller, to page 98. 
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Reading from Willson's Third Reader, intermediate serieSi to page 107. 

Dictation exercises, embracing words in tlie snelHng and reading lessons. 

Writing on slates firom blaek^Dard copies, ana from Spencerian or Potter and Hammond's 
Charts. 

Drawing of figures sketched on blackboard. 

Geo^rapAy.— Key iew with map questions of Warren's New or Mitchell's New Primary, on 
North America, United States, British Provinces, Mexico, Central America and West Indies. 

Arithmetic reviewed, with compound addition and subtractloD, oral exercises and roles, 
and definitions of terms. 

Singing and rudiments of mtlsic. 

Morals and manners. 

Oral instruction, — Domestic animals. Conrersations on reading lessons and oral defini- 
tions of words not familiar to the pupil. 

Physical exercises. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

General review of studies in preceding divisions. 

Spelling from Willson's Larger or Worcester's Pronouncing Speller, to page 115 

Reading from Willson's Third Reader, intermediate series, until completed. 

Dictation exercises, embracing words in spelling and reading lessons. 

Writing, — Potter and Hammond's or Spencerian Copy-books. 

Drawing of simple solids and figures, bounded by curved and straight lines, or other fig- 
ures sketcned on blackboard. 

Geography revi&wed, with questions on maps of South America and Europe — Mitchell's 
New or Warren's New Primary. 

^n^mettc.— Greenleafs or Vodges' Primary, reviewed as far as previously taught, and 
continued through compound multiplication and compound short division, with oral exercises 
and niles and definitions. 

Singing and rudiments of music. 

Morals and maimers. 

Oral itijtrtictuiR.— ^Materials used in clothing and building. lYades, tools, oral definitions 
of words not familiar to the pupil in reading lesson. 

Physical exercises. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

General review of studies in lower divisions. 

5pe/<tii^. —Worcester's Pronouncing or Willson's Larger Spoiler, to page 133. 

Heading. — Hillard's Intermediate. 

Dictation exercises, embracing words in spelling and reading lessons. 

IFrt/tn^.—Potter and Hammond's or Spencerian Cony-book. 

Drawing of outline maps of the eastern, western, miadle and southern States. 

Geography reviewed, with map questions on Asia, Africa and Oceanica, firom Mitchell's 
or Warren's New Primary. 

Arithmetic, — General review of Vodge's or Greenleafs Primary, as far as long division 
and miscellaDeons examples and exercises, embracing the applications of all the principles 
taught, and oral exercises. 

Singing and rudiments of music 

Morals and manners. 

Oral instruction. — The Heavenly bodies, &c. 

Physical exercises. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL DBPARTMBNT. 
FOURTH AND FIFTH, OR TWO LOWER DIVISIONS. 

General review of studies pursued in the secondary department. 

Spelling. — Worcester's Pronouncing or Willson's Larger Speller, to page 137. 

/^ea^i^.^Hillard's Intermediate. 

Dictation, — Exercises embracing words in reading and spelling lessons. 

WYi/iii^.— -Potter and Hammond's or Spencerian Copy-books. 

Geography. — Warren's New or Mitchelrs New Primary Geography reviewed ; with descrip- 
tive matter under grand divisions. 

Arithmetic, — Vodges' or Greenleaf's reviewed and vulgar fractions taught, with oral exer- 
cises, rules and definition of terms. 

Grammar. — Hart's Introduction, or Parker's — through the nine parts of speech — ^including 
the simple rules of syntax, and excluding the subdivisions of adjective and relative pronouns, 
numeral adjectives, participles, and voice of verbs. 

Parsing. — Exercises within same limits. 

Defining words contained in t^e reading lesson. 

JETrymo^a^.-^ontrollers' JBdiiion Scholar's Companion, or Webb> Etymology ; first 200 
wordis. r^ ] 
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** Familiar Science," to itom No. 622. . 
Singing. 

Morals and manners. 

Orul instruction, — National flag, national and State coats of arms, historical sketobesy 
K!n^ Philip, Colambos, Cortez, Pocahontas, Washington, Franklin, &.c^ &c, 
Ph/sical exercises. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

General Review. 

SptUing. — Worcester's Pronouncing or Willson*s. 

HtAding* — Willson's Fourth Intermediate Series. 

Dietatiou. — Exercises embracing words ionnd in the spelling and reading lessons. 

Writing. — Potter and Hammond's or Spencerian Copy-books. 

/>niietii^.— .Oatline maps of the countries of South America. 

Geo^rap&y.— Mitoheirs Intermediate or Warren's Common School through introductory 
lessons, map questions on the hemispheres, grand divisions. United States, British Prov- 
inces, Mexico, Central America, and West Indies. 

Ariikmttic, — Vogdes* or Greenleaf 's Reviewed and Decimal FracUons taught, with oral 
exercises, rules, and definitions of terms. 

Qrammar. — Hart's or Parker's introductory work completed. 

Parsing and constraction of simple sentences within the same limits. 

Dining. — Words cohtained in readiog lesson. 

Etpnalogy, — ^Reviewed, with four hundred additional words. 

FamUiar ScUncM,— From item No. 622 to itom No. 1211. 

History of the United 5/afes.— Early discoveries and outlines of cok>nial histoiy as con- 
tained in Goodrich's American Youth's History. 

Morals and manners. 

Sinking. 

Onu instruction. — National and State governments, illustrious characters, Alexander the 
Great, Csesar, Peter the Great, Alfred the Great, Frederick of Prussia, &c, &c. 

Physical exercises. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

General review. 

Spelling. — Worcester's Pronouncing or WiUson's Speller. 

/iearfiii^.— Willson's Fifth Reader. 

Dietatton. — Words embraced in spelling and reading lesson. 

Writing. — Potter and Hammond's or Spencerian Copy-book«. 

Geography. — Mitohell's Intermediate or Warren's Common School, reviewed with the 
remaining map questions. 

History of the United States. — Goodrich's American Youth's reviewed, and continued 
through the Revolution. 

Grammar* — Hart's or Parker's English Grammar, commenced and continued to rules of 
syntax. 

Parsing and construction of sentences, and correction of false syntax. 

De/SiitJi^.^Words contained in reading lessons. 

Etymology. — Reviewed, with four hundred additional words. 

Drawing —Outline maps of the countries of Europe. 

Arithmetic. — Reviewed and continued, Vogdes's or Greenleaf 's through simple and com- 
pound proportion, interest, discount and banking business. Mental exercises on above. 

Vamtiiar Science. — From item No. 1168 to the end. 

Morals and manners. 

Singing. 

Oral instruction. — Historical sketohes, Babyl(Hi, Nineveh. Hercolaneam, Pompeii, Athens, 
Rome, Carthage, &c., &c. 

Pli^ysical exercises. 

FIRST DIViaiOH 

General review. 

Speittng. — ^Worcester's or Wilson's Speller. 

R«u/t«^.— Hillard's Sixth Reader. 

Dictetion exercises, containiog words in spelling lessons «nd extracts from reading lessons. 

Geography. — The Common School or MitcheU's Intermediate reviewed and completed, using 
the descriptive portions as a reading lesson. 

Drawing maps of the various countries of the world. 

History. — G(M)drich'a American Youth's completed, using in connection therewith Good- 
rich's Pictorial as a reading exercise on tlie same subject. 

Grammar. — Hart's or Paiker's reviewed and completed. 

Parsing. — Hart's Class Book of Poetry. ^ 
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Composition once a week, with practice in writing letters. 

Defining of words in reading lesson. 

Etymology reviewed, with SOO additional words. 

Arithmetic, — Vogdes's or Greenleafs reviewed and continn^ through equation of pay- 
ments, commission, brokerage, insurance, loss and gain, company business, inTolution, and 
the extraction of roots, with mental exercises on above. 

Singing. 

Morals and manners.^ 

Oral instruction. — Facts pertaining to agricultural productions. 

Physical exercises. 

DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF GRAMMAR, SECONDARY, AND PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Every teacher engaged in the grammar, secondary, and primary schools mnst 
observe and carry out the following directions and suggestions in the instruction 
of all pupils confided to their care and tuition : 

SPELLUm. 

Too much attention cannot be given to spelling. Those who do not become correct spel- 
lers early never become so. This is the most important exercise of the primary and second* 
aiy school. Both oral and written spelling must be a daily exercise. * 

READING. 

Next in importance is reading. The child most be taught to pronounce words at sight, 
and trained to do it quickly. Correct pronunciation, distinct articulation, and a proper 
observance of the inflections are points which call for and must receive the especial attention 
of the teacher. A pupil should never be interrupted while reading. Let the errors be pointed 
out after a certain portion is read, and then let it be read over again. When words above 
the capacity of the child occur in the reading lesson the teacher should give correct oral defi- 
nitions of the same, and encourage the pupil to give meanings of his own. The teacher 
should frequently read during the progress of the exercise. 

WRITING. 

One system should be taught throughout the primary, the secondary, and the ntimmar 
schools, so that as the pupils pass from one grade to another they will not be obliged to 
unlearn what they have already acquired in regard to the distinctive features of that system. 
Thus the pupil will the more readily perfect and carry out the principles they have already 
partially become acquainted with— such as the movements of the hand and arm ; analysis 
and rules for the formation of the letters ; the position of sitting ; the manner of holding the 
pen; the correct slope and shading of the letters ; uniformity in spacing; neatness and ele- 
gance of style; legibility, ease, and rapidity of writing. 

The constant use of the blackboard or charts, in contrasting the proper forms of the letters 
with the erroneous forms made by the pupil, is indispensable in teachyig writing. 

The copy written upon the board by the teacher must always conform to the system used. 
The pupil must not be allowed to write rapidly before he is able to write a legible hand. 

The great aim of the teacher must be to impart a plain, neat handwriting, devoid of flourish 
or ornament, for no other style is suitable for business purposes. 

DEFINING. 

In this exercise, explanations of words must be given rather than mere synonyms and the 
meanings illustrated by combining them in sentences containing impoitant and interesting 
fattts. 

COMPOSITION. 

In assigning this exercise, teachers must select subjects familiar to the pupils, the object 
being to promote accuracy in the use of language, and to insure a habit of properly express- 
ing thought. It will bo found useful for the teacher to read, once or twice, slowly and 
aluud, passages from standard authors, which the pupil shall copy on the slate. This will 
improve memory, style, and choice of language, by enabling jiim to detect the difforenee 
between the copy and the original. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In conducting this exercise, the pupil^s interest and attention should be excited by oral 
instruction of whatever may be of an interesting character connected with the places men- 
tioned, as natural curiosities, memorable events, peculiar productions, soil, and climate. 
Matters contained in statistical tables should be regarded more as subjects for reference than 
memory. The drawing of maps on the slate, paper, or blackboard must be a co-ordloale 
exercise. « 
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GRAMMAR. 

The dispnted points or matters far above the pupiPs capacity should neyer be dwelt upon. 
The teacher's object mast bOs rather, to impart such a knowledge of the construction ot the 
lanfjTuage as will enable the pupil to speak and write with a reasonable degree of correctness. 

ARITHMETIC 

Must be tanght inductivelj, and, when practicable, an explanation and anafysis of every 
operation should be given by the teacher on the blackboard. All tables and terms employed 
most be thoroughly explained, and never learned by mere rote. Oral or mental arithmetic 
should be restricted to operations with small numbers, and the examples of a character not 
too complicated. 

Practical examples must take precedence of mere arithmetical puzzles or curiosities. The 
object in teaching arithmetic should be to make accurate calculations with facility. 

HISTORY. 

In this branch of study, care should be taken that the memory of the pupil be not bur- 
dened with trifling and unimportant facts. Let the teacher seize upon the leading points 
and impress them upon the pupil's attention. The most prominent points only should be 
associated with dates. In regard to others, it matters but little whether the exact date be 
remembered. 

, ORAL INSTRUCTION 

Must be a daily exercise in all the schools. Teachers must prepare themselves thoroughly 
upon the topics in the oral course, and be sure that their instructions are simple, concise, and 
accurate. ** The teacher should never tell a pupil what he can make the pupil tell him, and 
should never give the chil4 any information without calling for it again." 

Let oral instruction be given at intervals so as to reUeve the monotony of the ordinary 
routine of 842hool exercises. Oral lessons may and ought to be of such a character as to 
afford amusement as well as instruction. *' 

MORALS AND MANNERS. 

Remarks npon morals and manners should follow the reading of the Bible by the principal. 
These remarks should be made in the presence of the whole school, and as frequently as the 
incidents of the school-room mav suggest 

Respectfulness to superiors, obedience to parents and teachers, honesty and truthfulness, 
thus enforced and impressed upon the mind of the pupil, will be found a powerful auxiliary 
in the discipline of the school. The careful attention of teachers is directed to the remarks 
upon this subject, found in the appendix. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

The teacher shall be required to devote the period of 10 minutes, during the course of each 
school session, to such ^physical exercises as the size of the room and other circumstances 
may permit. The character of the exercises is left to the discretion of the teacher. During 
the coarse of these exercises the windows shall be opened, if found prudent to do so. The 
windows shall be opened in the interval between the sessions. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

The rudiments of music shall be taught, with the aid of a text-book and the blackboard, 
in the first and second divisions of the primary schools, in the secondary schools, and in the 
lower two divisions of the grammar schools. Jf a professional teacher is employed, it may 
be taught through all the <Svisions as well as in the senior class. Singing may be used as 
opening exercises in all the departments, at the discretion of the teacher. No teacher shall, 
however, be expected to teach the melody if she does not feel competent to do so. The 
utterance of elementary sounds shall be done in concert and individually. 

la 1868, practicallj, an additional grade of public schools was instituted 
under the name of the senior class of the grammar school, to which pupils who 
have completed the course of studies prescribed for the first division of the gram- 
mar school can be promoted and admitted on producing satisfactory evidence of 
proficiency after a written examination in these studies. The following course 
of studies ispursued in the senior class of the grammar schools, each grade 
occupying one year : 

SPECIAL COURSE FOB SENIOR CLASS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

FIRST ITEAR. 

Arithmetic, as applied to bookkeeping and mechanics. « 

Crittenden's Bookkeeping; conunercial calculations and business ^ormg. J qqq[^ 
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Science of govemment, including a knowledge of the Constitotioa of the United States 
and of the State of Pennsylvania, with the outlines of municipal and international law. 
Goodrich's History of the United States. 
Physical geography, (Warren or Mitchell.) 
Cutter's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

English grammar, composition, declamation, analysis of language and etymology. 
Algebra, (Alsop^s,) through quadratic equations. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Geometry, outlines of. plane and solid, with applications to mensuration and practical 
plane trigonometry ; also the use of the logarithmic tables. 
Mensuration of superficies and solids, (Rodgers's or Vodges's.) 
Natural philosophy, (Hooker's Outlines.) 
Chemistry, (Hooker's Outlines.) 
Goodrich's History of the World. 
Physical geography reviewed. 
English and American literature. 
Composition, declamation, and original orations. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS FOB GIRLS AND FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Pupils admitted mast have attended the public school at least one year, and 
have passed a satisfactory examination in penmanship, reading, orlhographj, 
etymology, and definition of words, English grammar, history and Gonstitalion 
of the United States, arithmetic, and mensuration. 

The course of instruction and training includes, 1st, a general re\aew of the 
studies required for admission ; 2d, geometry, algebra, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, English history and literature, grammar, analysis and compoBitioD, 
physical geog raphy and geology, reading, elocution and music, history, (ancient 
and modern,) penmanship and drawing, physiology ; 3d, moral and mental sci- 
ence, with reference to teaching, school organization, and discipline ; 4th, obser- 
vation of school management in the different classes and practice in teaching. 

This school, by a late (1868) vote of the board of control, has been designated 
the Normal School for female teachers. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The Central High School, as organized by Prof. A. D. Bache, provided for 
instruction in the following subjects, viz : 1, English belles-lettres; 2, French; 
3, Latin and Greek ; 4, mental, moral, and political science ; 5, mathematics ; 
6, natural philosophy : 7, natural history ; 8, drawing and writing. These 
subjects were grouped into three courses : I, a course of four years; II, a course 
of two years, with the ancient and modern languages omitted; and III, a classi- 
cal course. Soon the Greek language was omitted. Various modifications 
have been introduced until 1866, w^en the department of commercial calcula- 
tions and business forms was instituted ; and in 1867 the French language was 
omitted, and physical geography and civil engineering substituted in its place. 
Bookkeeping is now taught in the first two years, and phrenography is substi- 
tuted for penmanship. Drawing from copies in the first year is followed by a 
three-years course in perspective and mechanical drawing. German occupies 
nearly three years. Natural history is begun in the first year. These studies 
are still grouped into three courses — the first, occupying two years, prepares 
for mercantile life ; the second occupies four years, and prepares for the highest 
walks of mann facturing and mechanical labor ; and the third, for professional 
and literary study. 

We have not received an extended programme of the courses oiF study as 
modified, or we should insert it in this place. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The first public school in Chicago was opened in 1834 in the basement of the 
first Presbyterian church. In 1839 a special act was passed by which the 
Bchools of the city were placed under the supervision of a board of school 
inspectors. In 1844 the first school-house was erected, and in 18d4 the office 
of superintendent was created and filled by the appointment of John C. Dore, 
then principal of a public school in Boston. He was succeeded by that veteran 
teacher, William H. Wells, in 1856, and on his resignation, J. L. Pickard, at 
the time State superintendent of public schoob in Wisconsin, was appointed to 
the place. On the 8th of October, 1856, a public high school was organized 
in a spacious and elegant building, in three distinct departments, classical, 
English high, and normal, all of them open to pupils properly qualified of both 
sexes. A Monthly Teachers* Institute for all the teachers of the city was 
inaugurated in 1857, and a training department was attached to the normal school 
in 1864. The system, in all its parts — building, teachers, studies, and super- 
vision — has been liberally sustained by the people, and in practical efficiency is 
inferior to no other in the country, embracing in 1867 26,851 pupils under 319 
teachers, or at an aggregate ^pense of $432,027 63. 

The schools are classitied into primary, district, and high, and for purposes of 
instruction the pupils of the primary and distiict schools are divided into ten 
grades. 

The board of education of Obicago was one of the earliest, under the lead of 
the superintendent, Mr. W. H. Wells, to prescribe not simply the subjects of 
study but a graded course of instruction for the public schools of the city. This 
course was printed in 1861 with general directions drawn up by Mr. Wells for 
all the grades, as well as special directions for the subjects taught in each grade. 
After the manual had been used for five years, with a few modifications from 
time to time, the whole course was subjected to a thorough revision by Mr. 
Well8*8 successor, Mr. J. L. Pickard, in which the suggestions of the most 
experienced teachers of the city on various points were carefully considered, 
and a new edition was adopted by the board May 29, 1866, and printed in a 
manuel of 75 pages. From this manual we introduce the course for the ten 
grades, (numbered from 10 to 1,) commencing with the tenth grade and with 
section 16 of the appended directions, the previous sections, from 1 to 15, being 
devoted to general directions applicable to all the grades. From those general 
directions we have introduced extracts wherever they are refeiTed to by their 
numbers, although they are specially applicable to pupils of a more advanced 
grade* 

GRADED COUESE OF INSTRUCTION. 

TENTH GRADB. 

Oral instruetion. — Different parts of the hmnan body ; ^ve senses ; common objects, their 
•ise, color, and more observable properties. 

Morals and manners. 

Reading from blackboard and from cards, with exercises in spelling^, both by letters and 
toands, until the child can call at sight and spell correctly at least one hundred of the words 
found in the first half of the primer. Two or more lessons each day. 

Counting from one to sixty. Simple exercises in adding, with use of numeral frame. 

Drawing on the slate; imitating simple forms, letters, figures, and other objects sketched 
by the teacher. 

Printing or writing the reading and spelling lessons, and the Arabic numbers as far as 
twenty. Two or more exercises a day. ^ . 

Singing. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Physical exercises as often as once eveiy half hour ; each exercise from three to fire 

minutes. 

The recitations in this grade should never exceed fifteen minutes each, and in some lessons 
ten minutes will be time enough. 

$.16. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

I'he oral course for the primary grades has been arranged with reference to the natural 
order of development of toe child's faculties : Ist, perceptive ; 2d, conceptive ; 3d, com- 
pai'ing or reasoning. 

Comvion oA;ec<5.— Since the tenth grade should be regarded as a bridge from the freedom 
of iiome life to tbe more regular discipline of the school-room, the first lessons should be sim- 
ple conversational exercises upon home objects, with which the children are already familiar, 
and in which they feel tho greatest interest ; their toys, their pets, their plays, their friends, 
iVc, &.C. Tbey should be encouraged to give the teacher all the knowledge they possess, 
and .slioald be stimulated to learn by careful observation more than they already know. 
llabil:} ot' observation and of accuracy in the use of language are of the first importance. 
Pupils should be encouraged to bring to the teacher objects for examination, so far as it may 
be done conveniently and wiih propriety. There need be no limit as to the character of these 
familiar objects. All observable properties should be noted, without any very rigid attempt 
at classitioation. Short and pertinent anecdotes ma^ enforce the lesson, which should always 
cease the moment the interest of the class flags. It the child in this grade can be induced ^o 
pass along with all his senses in active exercise, very much good will be accomplished. As 
to size, color and parts of these common objects, the aim should be to secure the child's own 
ideas and to correct such as are- erroneous, m all cases avoiding the use of difficult words, 
and making the instruction as simple and as comprehensive as possible. 

The Jive senses.— As the child comes in contact with objects in his daily life, he will see, 
hear, smell, touch or taste them. Upon some objects a single sense may be employed ; upon 
others, several or even all. It is important at the outset that he learn something about the 
organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling and tasting, and their proper uses. Much may 
be said of the blind, and the acuteness of their other senses, and so of the deaf, and of the 
reasons why persons bom deaf do not learn to speak. The proper care of each of the organs 
should be enforced. The duty of sympathy for the unfortunate should be impressed upon 
the minds of all. The methods of instruction of the blind and of the deaf mutes will interest 
and profit those who have not already some knowledge of them. The comparison of these 
methods with theirs, and tho occasion those in full possession of their senses have for grati- 
tude, will serve as the basis for important lessons. 

The human body. — This topic should embrace only the more general divisions of the body, 
as, the head and its parts, skull, face, ears, eyas, nose, mouth, chin and their relative posi- 
tion and uses; body, chest, neck, throat, lungs, heart, stomach; limbs, arms, legs, elbows, 
wrists, hands, fingers, knees, ankles, feet, toes. Something may be said about the bones 
and the flesh, but only such things as a child may comprehend. 

$ 7. MORALS AND MANNERS. 

Love to parents and others, friendship, kindness, gentleness, obedience, honesty, truthful- 
ness, generosity, self-denial, neatness, diligence, &c., are cultivated in children, not so 
much by direct exhortation and formal precept, as by resorting to expedients that will call 
these affections and qualities into active exercise. Lead a child to do a kind act, and you 
will increase bis kindness of heart; and this is the best of all lessons on kindness. JLet 
teachers ever remember that the exercise of virtuous principles, confirmed into habit, is the 
true means of establishing a virtuous character. 

Little anecdotes and familiar examples, illustrating the love of brothers and sisters, the 
respect due to the aged, kindness to animals, mutual love of companions and associates, 
bemevolence, &c., are among the best means of cultivating these virtues. .Teaching mainly 
by examples will accomplish far more than any formal catechism of moral instruction. 

Teachers should frequently read to their divisions short, entertaining narrative:^, and make 
them the subject of familiar and instructive conversations with their pupils. So also in 
lessons on animals, trees, and all the works of nature, opportunities should be constantly 
improved to show the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator, and to inculcate the rev- 
erence that is due to Him, and a sense of dependence upon Him. 

Every case of quarrelling, cruelty, fraud, profanity, and vulgarity, should bo made to 
appear in its true light. The selfishness of children is the greatest obstacle to moral train- 
ing. To moderate this strong instinct, to teach self-denial and self-control, must be the con- 
stant care of the teacher. 

There is no time when the watchfulness of the teacher is more necessary than during the 
recesses and other hours of relaxation at school. This is the time when little differences are 
most likely to spring up, and bad passions to gain the ascendency. No parent's e^e is apon 
children, and they stiould constantly feel that some kind guardian is near — ^not to check their 
cheerful sports, but to encourage every kind and noble act, and to rebuke every departure 
from the path of virtue and honor. r-^ t 
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Ckwd nuuiDen are intimately cimnected with good morals, and teachers should improre 
eyery opportunity to inculcate lessons of civility and courtesy. In the primary divisions, 
especially, the teachers "should give frequent and somewhat minute directions respecting the 
ordinary rules of politeness. List the pupils be taught that when a question is aslced them, 
it shows a lack of good breeding to remain silent or shake the head, even if they are not able 
to answer it. They should receive some general directions respecting the manners of younger 
persons in the presence of those who are older. They should be taught that well-bred per- 
sons seldom laugh at mistakes, &c The manners of the children in their intercourse with 
each other before and after school, and at the recesses, and in going to and from school, 
should receive the constant and watchful care of the teacher. 

The position of the pupil in his seat ; his movements in passing to and from the class ; his 
position in class or at iiis seat when called upon to recite, should receive the teacher's most 
careful scrutiny. Bad manners open the door for the entrance of bad morals, and all listless 
and lounging habits in the scheol-room are but the sure indication of a loaferish spirit which 
unchecked will lead to vicious associates and practices. The teacher should respect himself 
too much to receive any answer from a pupil who is not in a manlv posture, and who does 
not in his tone and manner express sincere respect both for his teacher and the place he holds 
among his fellows. Nor can the teacher keep too constantly in mind the truth uttered by 
Marcel — ** Nature, reason and experience proclaim this order, example before precept." 

No teacher can expect to make his pupils more civil, more courteous, or more truthful and 
virtuous than he shows himself to be^ In dress, in movement, in speech, in thought even, 
be must be what he would have his pupils become. 

$ 17. READING. 

If any single method of teaching this branch must be pursued to the exclusion of all 
others, it should be the word-method. But no such necessity exists, nor would such a 
coarse be at all desirable or profitable. Prominence should be given to the word-method. 
The cards furnish words, and the child should be made so familiar with them that he 
can call them at sight, without the necessity of allowing him time to examine the com- 
ponent parts of the word. He should learn the names of words as he learns his school- 
mates, irom their general form and peculiarities. That he may distinguish John from Harrr, 
he does not necessarily notice each feature of each boy, but the general impression made 
upon his mind enables him to distinguish the one from the other. When close resemblances 
exist, it is necessary that his attention be called to some one distinguishing feature. Were 
the pupil called upon only to learn words that are quite or entirely dissimilar to each other, 
nG other than the word-method would be needed, but to every word he learns to-day, he 
will find ere long some other word quite similar in form. He should therefore be taught the 
separate filatures of each word, that where he finds one generally similar he may be able to 
fasten upon some point pf difference that may serve as his guide in naming his acquaint- 
ances. • 

Hence, the word-method should be followed or accompanied by the analytic and synthetic, 
or spelling method. In using the Cards a large number of exercises may be introduced 
besides those found ttiereon. The words may be combined into an almost infinite variety of 
sentences. The teacher may give short and simple sentences, containing words found upon 
the cards, and require the pupils in turn to find the words upon the cards, or she may require 
some one pupil to point out the words while the class reads the sentence after his pointing. 
Sentences may be printed upon the board and the pupils be required to find the words upon 
the cards. 

In introducing the words from the primer, the pupils should not have the book, but should 
learn the words as printed by the teacher. These words should be framed into sentences 
unlike those found in the primer, so that when the ninth grade is reached and the pupil take< 
the primer into his hands, he will meet familiar words but in new relations, and irom the 
same words with which he has become acquainted he will gain new ideas. The oral exer- 
cises should be made subservient to this reading exercise. The child should be taught the 
names of objects about which ho is learning, unless they be too difficult, so that he may rec- 
ognize the word-picture of the object as he recognizes any other picture. Nearly all mono- 
syllabic names of common objects, he may learn in connection with his object lessons with- 
out much extra effort on the part of his teacher. Indeed, each reading lesson should be 
made, in part at least, an object lesson. 

No exercise in reading or iq any other branch of this grade should be continued when the 
class shows signs of weariness, or of uncontrollable inattention. 

$ 18. SPELLING. 

Spelling by letters may properly be extended to all words learned, but spelling by sounds 
should be confined at firtit to such wurds as contain only the simplest elemental sounds ; and 
in all cases in this grade to single letters, excluding diphthongs and double consonahts, also 
excluding words having silent letters. There are words enough to occupy all the time that 
can be given to this subject in the grade, without introducing any excepted as above. 

Let the teacher take special pains to secure accurate and distinct articulation of each Vowel 
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and single consonant. Oonneetad with these vocal ezorcitts should he aesociatocl q^cii i l t es 
in breathing— «uch as silont and prolonged inhalation and exhalation, silent and rapid 
breathing, quick and full inhalation followed by prolong apd silent exhalation, prolonged 
and silent inhalation, followed bj rapid exhalation ; rapid inhaUtion with explosive exhala- 
tion. All these exercises in breathing should be very short. 

Vocal exercises may also be combined with physical eiercises, espedally in the uttonoee 
of the vowel sounds, each being connected with some movement of hands or feet. 

The exercises may be varied also as to time, pitch, and volume. Sounds may be pro- 
longed or shortened, may be made high or lowi may be given in a whisper or with full tone. 

$ 19. couiniKG. 

In this exercise, at first, pebbles, beans, or better still, small blocks an inch square should 
be used. Children may also make marks upon their slates and count them, or they may 
be required to make a certain number of marks not exceeding sixty. In counting, they 
should be required to commence at any point and count either forward or backward. They 
should be able to call at sight and to write the Arabic numbers as far as twenty. 

$ 20. PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

The object of these exercises is physical culture. By the position of the body in stndy, 
there comes weariness, ^hich may but be relieved by change of position. By inactivity of 
the body in study there comes sluggishness ill the flow of all the vital fluids, and an unhealthy 
state of all the muscles. 

Change of posture and itctivity are essential in theee phvsical exercises. All the pupils, 
except such as may be excused on account of ill health, should be required to participate, 
and to enter into them with energy and promptness. J^o good comes from any other than a 
lively and spirited exercise. The teacher should lead the pupil, inasmuch as she needs the 
exercise nearly as much as they, and still farther because her own interest will awaken inter- 
est on the part of the pupils. As < o kinds of exercise, there is variety enough in the schools, 
and sny teacher who is not acquainted with the best forms, can readily learn them firom more 
experienced teachers. In teaching the different series of movements, the initial letters may 
housed: «s, **U." for Upward, *'D." for Downward, **F." for Forward, " B." for Back- 
ward, &,c., &c. "R. U.'* would indicate Right hand up, **L. D.** Left hand down, &c., 
&c., or the full words may be given until the class is familiar with the order. Mninc or 
counting should accompany the exercises. 

$ 22. DRAWING. 

It is designed that the simplest forms shall be used in the drawing exercise : straight 
lines, triangles of different kinds, the square, and the rectangle. The names need not be 
cnven, the object being skill in the use of the pencil. The teacner should sketch olgeds of 
different kinds, embracing the figures given above, and draw upon the board, giving the 
pupils opportunity to follow her line by line. After the first attempt with the model before 
them upon the board, they should be encouraged to make many copies. Occasionally they 
may be allowed to put their various forms together to suit their own tastes. 

$ 23. WRITING. 

The children of this grade may, in connection with their drawing lesson, be taught the UM 
of the pencil in making small letters in script form. They should be taught how to hold the 
pencil in forming such letters. The exeroise should be a simultaneous exercise, and should 
be conducted by the teacher carefully and systematically. 

NINTH GRADE. 

Oral instruction.^DometilG animals ; trees ; primary colors ; the three kingdoms of nature. 

Morals and manners. 

Riding und Spelling.— ETerciaes upon blackboard and cards continued ; tenth grade les- 
sons reviewed ; primer completed and reviewed ; spelling both by letters and sounds ; the 
exercises in both reading and spelling at least twice each day ; the names and forms of the 
different pauses, with the proper use of the period. 

Counting fium one to one hundred ; reading and writing Arabic numbers to one hundred ; 
addition tables from blackboards to 4 plus 10 forward, backward, and irregularly, with use 
of numeral frame ; Roman numerals to L, both in course and out of course ; exercises in 
adding series of small numbers. 
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Dmioiii^.— Exordtes at least twice each day with slate and pencil, iising^ elementary cards . 
when they can be obtained ; printing or writing lessons in spelling nnmen^, &c., &c. 
Singiog. 
Physical exercises from two to five minutes at a time, not less than five times a day. 

i 24. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Classification of natural productions.— 'Mi&nj objects may have been discussed in the pres- 
ence of the tenth grade classes that will come properly before them in the remaining grades 
of tbe primary department, but thus far there has been no attempt at classification. The 
object has been to awaken curiositv in any directiou pleasing to the child. With this grado 
commences a system to be followed throueh succeeding grades. The classification of all 
objects under three general heads — animal, vegetable, an<f mineral — according to the three 
great kingdoms of nature. It will bo sufficient for the purposes of classification to give the 
following definitions: Animals are living beings, bavins^ the power of seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, feeling and tasting, and- also having the power of voluntary motion. Vegetables are 
living things, but do not have the powers of sensation or of voluntarv motion. All other 
objects are minerals. These distinctions are correct, though the limits between animals and 
vegetables, and between vegetables and minerals, are not easily determined, so that in a very 
few instances not often brought to the notice of .children, it is difficult to place objects in 
their proper class. The course to be pursued may be briefly sketched thus. An object is 
presented. The following series of questions may be asked : Has it life 7 Can it move of 
Itself? Can it see 7 Can it hear ? Can it smell ? Can it feel f Can it taste 1 If %11 these 
questions can be answered in the affirmative there is no doubt that it is an animal. If all 
must be answered in the negative, it must be a mineral. If the first question can bo answered 
by yes^ and all the others must be answered by no, then it is a vegetable. This exhaustive 
process may be carried out in full or in part, in all cases, until the child classifies readily. 
Difficulties will arise when dead animals are presented, and especially when ripened and per- 
fected fruits and esculent vegetables are considered, but in such cases the difficulty may be 
solved, if instead of asking the questions propounded -above, the form be varied so as to read — 
Has it ever had life 7 Has it ever seen 7 &c., &c Has it ever had the power of voluntary 
motion 7 Let the questions be asked either in the one form or the other whenever a new 
object is presented, and there will be little danger of improper classifications. 

Animal productions may also be discussed. Such things as have at any time formed part 
of any animal, are animal productions, as feathers, hair, bristles, &c., &c. ; hides, skms, 
fuis, leather, &c , &c. ; bone, ivory, horn, shells, &c., &c. In the same manner vegetable 
and mineral productions may be discussed. 

Domestic animals,— The cat, the dog, the horse, the cow, the sheep, the hog, the hen, the 
duck, the goose, the turkey, &c., may serve as illustrations. Their general structure, their 
relative size, and their clothing or covering may be considered. The head, eyes, ears, nose, 
and feet of each should be quite fully discussed. The varieties of tone in their utterances ; 
their modes of defence when attacked ; their methods in lyinj^ down and in rising, or their 
positions while resting,, and their varied movements in walkmg, running, fijin^, &c., their 
kinds of food, and their teeth T where any are observable,) should be made prominent topics 
of conversation. Anecdotes showing their intelligence, sagacity and cunning, should be 
drawn from the children, or given to them to be/called for again. Instances of affection for 
one another or for man, and of treachery, will be found interesting and profitable. 

Trees. — Such trees as children have the opportnnity of seeing and of studying should be 
selected. Their general structure, their bark and their leaves, may be discussed in such a 
way as to teach a child the difference between an oak, a hickory, a maple, a cottouwood, an 
elm, a pine, and a cedar, &c. Their method of growth, the uses of their roots, and of their 
leaves should be understood. 

Primary colors.— These are red, blue and yellow. Pieces of paper or of cloth having any 
one of these colors may be constantly before the child as book-marks. Flowers may be com- 
pared with some one, or all, of these patterns and their colors approximately determined. 
Nuthiiig should be said of other colors, until these are made familiar to the child. Tbe fol- 
lowing distinctions may be properly observed : light red, red, and dark red ; light blue, blue, 
and dark blue; light yellow, yellow, and dark yellow. All objects that have any one of 
these colors may be talked about with reference to their color, and may be compared with 
other objects similar in color. 

$ 25. READING AND SPELLING. 

In this grade pupils are introduced to the use of a .book. Much care should be taken to 
teach the child how to hold his book and to turn the leaves properly. The book should 
always be held in the left hand, ha«riDg the thumb and little finger upon the face of the book 
when opened, and the other fingers upon the back. The index finger of the rieht hand may 
then be used to aid the child in keeping his place, or to turn the leaf when ueecfed. 

The pupils should be able to point out ana explain the title-page, table of contents, leaves, 
pages, margins, frontispiece, and tho headings or the titles of the lessons. ^ r 
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While tbe pnpil reads th^ fiiBt part of tho primer, it is well tbat a portion of each exercise 
be devoted to teachiog^ the new words that will be found in the last part of the book and 
extendiDg the exercise as the pupil advances, even to the new words found in the first part 
of the First Reader. In doine this, care should be taken to construct sentences unlike those 
found in the book. The words and sentences should be taught from the board unless tho 
words are found upon the card used. 

In preparing an exercise in spelling, it is highly important that young pupils should hear 
the words pronounced by the teacher. A very useful method is, for tbe teacher first to pro- 
nounce all the words of the lesson distinctly, while the pupils listen attentively and point to 
the words in the books, as they are pronounced. Next, the teacher pronounces one word, 
which is repeat^ by the first scholar in the class ; then another word, which is repeated by 
the second scholar, and so on. After this, if time permits, the teacher and class may pro- 
nounce iu concert, and then the class pronounce in concert without the teacher. 

All the spelling lessons should be neatly written of printed by the pupils on their slat«>s, 
and the class should be required to read the words from their slates in connection with the 
spelling exercises. 

$ 26. NUMBERS. 

The children should be taught to construct their own addition tables by the use of tbe slate 
and pencil, and a great variety of exercises may be introduced that shall give them facility 
in adding and subtracting as far as the grade extends. ' As irxlicating some of the exercises 
that may be giv^n, the following may serve, it being understood that the blank space is to 
be filled by the child : 

1+2= 1+1+2+3= 

2+3= 2+ +1+1=;=6 

3+ =7 1+1+1+ =11 

+9=12 4+1+1+3= 

These exercises may be extended with profit, if the teacher is careful that the sum of the 
numbers given shall not exceed 4+10 or 14. 

$ 27. DRAWING, PRINTING, &C 

The teachers of this grade should assign definite lessons in drawing, printing, &«., to be 
prepared by all the pupils, with the same regularity and care as any other exercise. Tbe 
teacher should spend at least ten minutes each day in assisting the pupils and giving such 
directions as they may need. When the exercises are completed, they snould in all cases be 
examined by the teacher. Lessons of special excellence should receive marks of credit, and 
failures resulting from carelessness or indifference should receive marks of error. 

$ 30. ANALYSIS OF SOUNDS. 

In this grade, this sDould extend no further than to vowels and single consonants as a sep- 
arate exercise, and attention should be paid main^ to clear articulation and to its necessary 
attendant, an open month. 

BIGHTH GRADE. 

Oral itistrtfctioti.— Wild animals ; secondary colors ; plants and vegetables ; divisions of 
time and their names. 

Morals and manners. 

Reading and spelling, — First Reader read and reviewed, with particular attention to punc- 
tuation, definitions and illustrations ; short daily drill in enunciating vowels, consonants, 
and combinations of vowels and . consonants ; spelling tbe columns of words, and words 
selected from the reading lessons both by letters and by sounds. 

Drawing and writing, — Two or more exercises a day with slate and pencil, or paper and 
pencil, and printing or writing lessons in spelling an^ arithmetic. 

Addition and subtraction tables. — Exercises in adding series of numbers ; reading and 
writing Roman numerab to one hundred, forward, backward and irregularly. 

Singing. 
\ Physical exercises from two to five minutes at a time, not leas than five times a day. 

I $ 31. ORAL INSTRUCTION. / 

Wild aAitnaZ<.-— Much that was said under the head of domestic animals in the niath grada 
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is appltcftble bere. A few only of the more common field animals should be treated of, and 
generally such as children have some opportunity of seeing. The elephant, the camel, the 
deer, the bear, the tiger, the fox, the raobit, the eagle, the owl, the pigeon, the whale, the 
alligator, the trout, the caterpillar, the bee, the house-fly, and the mosquito may be sufficient 
examples. Their peculiar structure, their resemblances to domestic animals, their habits of 
living, their weapons of warfare, the modes of capture, and their degrees of intelligence 
shonld be learned. Each *eacher may extend this list as far as time and the interest of the 
class will admit. At each lesson some instructive anecdote should be given, and the same 
should be called for at the next recitation. 

Sscandary colors, — ^These are violet, indigo, green and orange. The first two are composed 
of red and blue ; the third of yellow and blue, and the last or red and yellow. Any piece of 
glass that will give the solar spectrum may be brought into the school-room, and the child 
may point out tne various colors, both primary and secondary ; pieces of cloth or of paper 
may also be used as standards to which objects may be applied when the color is to be tested. 
These standards should be of a decided color. But little time should be spent in this grade 
upon the color of objects unless it approximates quite near to some one of the seven colors 
already given. ^ 

Plants and ve^etables,^The names of the more common garden and house plants, and 
their manner of c^wth, their times of flowering, &c., belong to this grade. All garden 
regetables, especially such as are esculents, may be discussed as to their manner of growth, 
from the first sprouting of the seed to the full development of the vegetable, and as to theii 
form, size, color and parts. 

Divisions of time, — This should include the year ; the months and their names; the day 
and the names of the days of the week ; the seasons, their names, and the names of the 
months in each season. The pupil may also learn something of the method by which tho 
time is determined by the clock. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

Oral instruction, — Trades, tools and materials, lines and angles, general classification of 
animals, tints and shades. 

Morals and manners. 

Reading and spelling. ^First half of Second Reader, with careful attention to punctuation, 
illustrations and definitions ; short daily drill in enunciating difficult combinations of conso- 
nants, and the more difficult words of the reading lessons ; spelling, both by letters and by 
Bounds, half through monosyllabic words in the Speller and from the reading lessons. 

Drateing and printing, — Two or more lessons a day from drawing cards, when they can 
be obtained, and printing and writing lessons in spelling. 

3SuUiplication and division tables, — ^Through 58, Arabic and Roman numerals to 500 ; 
exercises in adding and subtracting series of numbers. 

Singing. 

Physical exercises .— From two to four minutes at a time, not less than five times a day. 

$ 40. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

General dassifieatiou of animals, — Following tho preceding grades in which animals, 
domestic and wild, have been considered ; it is desirable thatchildren should be taught to 
classier the animals about which they have learned, and here is introduced the general 
classincation into beasts, birds, fishes, insects and reptiles. The animals about whicn they 
have already learned something may now be re-examined with reference to the particular 
class to which they belong, and other examples of each of these classes may be presented. 
The distinguishing features, or rather such as are most readily recognized by the child, 
should be carefully considered. 

Cotor.— Tints and shades in color naturally follow the consideration of the primary and 
secondary colors, and they are placed in this grade for a specific and for a general purpose ; 
specific so far as the tints and shades are themselves conducted, and general, inasmuch as it 
affords an opportunity for the teacher to take up all the varieties of color that are observed, 
assigning each to some one of the general divisions of color and giving to each some name 
that will best designate it. As in the other grades, samples should be arranged, first with 
reference to the natural order of colors, and secondly, with reference to complementary 
colors. There may be placed also before the child examples of colors that harmonize and 
suit each other, and of the opposite, for the purpose of cultivating the taste. 

Trades^ tools and materials, — In calling out the knowledge of the child upon this topic 
such trades as are connected with the absolute necessities of life should be first considered : 
first, because the most important, and then becanne these afford the most abundant, facilities 
for observation. Of such are the trades of the carpenter, the mason, the nainiter, the shoe- 
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maker, the tailor, the milliner, the blacksmith, the plamber, the tin*worker, tiie fvmer, tlio 
miller, the baker, the hoose-mover, the sewer-bailaer, the cistern-maker, See. After Uiese 
and other more common trades, shoald come such as are enj^^aged in by the parents of the 
children, and these should be followed by as many trades as the teacher finds time to call up. 
The names and uses of the several tools employed by each tradesman, and the materials 
wrouf^ht upon 'M'ith the articles manufactured, should be called for. By way of review, 
take some object, the school-room for example, and inquire how many tradesmen have had 
something to do in its construction, what tools and what materials they used. 

Lines and angUs,—Thia introduces the subject of geometry. Great care must be taken to 
make definitions clear, concise and truthful. The meaning and application of the terms 
straight, curved, crooked, horizontal, vertical and oblique, as appbed to lines, should be 
impressed upon the mind of the child by many illustrations, each of which he should be 
called upon to repeat or to present in some new form. 

With reference to angles, the terms acute, obtuse and right, must be employed, and with 
the right angle, the term perpendicular should be explained. While the terms vertical and 
perpendicular are in some respects synonymous, it will be better for the child that he be 
taught the term perpendicular only in connection with the right angle when two lines are 
used, for such is its proper use in geometry. A vertical line can have but one direction, 
and that is toward the zenith. A perpendicular line may be either vertical, oblique or hori- 
zontal, provided onlv it form a right angle with some other line. 

In connection with their drawing the children may have frequent applications of the tenia 
used in connection with this part of their course. 

i 43. NUMBERS. 

The multiplication and division tables may easily be learned together and at the same 
time. When the child learns that four times five is twenty he may also readily learn that 
five is contained four times in twenty. Suppose the child to be constructing his own tables, 
he makes five marks, and then Aye more, and so on until he has four sets of these marks, 
thus: mil, mil, mil, Iim. when he counts these marks and finds twenty of them he 
cannot help seeing that there are four fives in twenty. Now let him take five times four in 
the same manner and he will not only multiply four by five, but he will also leam that than 
are five fours iu twenty. 
By way of review let an exercise of this kind be given : 

3X4= 2X2X4- 

3X =15 2X X^=12 

X5=30 3X3X5= 

Or, this: 

X =20 X =30 

X =15 X =40 

In three of the above cases, the blanks may be filled by more than one set of nambeiii 
without going beyond what the grade requires, as : 

2X10=20 5X 6=30 5X 8=40 

5X 4=«0 3X10=30 4X10=40 

This exercise will keep children well employed at their seats. See $$ 3, 6, 26. 

SIXTH ORADB. 

Oral instruction, — Articles eaten and wotn (distinguishing foreign from home products,} 
plane figures, circle and its parts, flowers and fruits. . 

Morals and manners. 

Rtading and 8peUing.—&ocond Reader completed and reviewed, with strict attention to 
punctuation, definitions, and illustrations ; frequent exercises in enunciating difficult combi- 
nations of consonants, and of the more difficult words of the reading lessons; spelling both 
by letters and by sounds, with definitions from Speller through monosyllables, and from read- 
ing lessons. 

Drawing with slate and pencil, or paper and pencil, using drawing cards, cuts from other 
books and other copies, writing the large letters of the alphab^ iu plain script hand, also 
words from reading and spelling lessons. 

Elementary arithmetic completed through the 12s., with finequent applications and illustra- 
tions other than those in the text-book ; exercises in adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
di vidmg sejies of numbers ; reading and writing Arabic and Roman numerals to one thoosand. 

Abbreviations. ^ t 
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Singing. ' 

Physical exercises from two to foar minates at a time, not less than four times a day. 

$ 44. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

ArtieUs eaten and worn. — ^Tho more common articles of food and of apparel aru first to be 
taken up, and after these, if time permit, the less common and the luxuries. Children will 
need a map before them, that they may find the places from which the articles are brought. 
Special pains should be taken to distinguish home from foreign products ; the methods of 
growth and the preparation needed to fit articles of food for the table, and the process of 
manulBCture of articles of wearing apparel ; the different kinds of food and of clothing suited 
to warm and to cold climates ; the kinds of animals best fitted to our wants, both with refer- 
ence to food and to clothing ; the articles raised and manufactured at home that are sold in 
exchange for foreign articles. These topics should occupy the attention of the children, 
until they have some knowledge of articles found upon the table and in the wardrobe. 

To make the matter more definite, it will be sufficient to treat of the following articles of 
food and of anparel : 

Of food, — Different kinds of flomr and meal, as wheat, rye, corn, and oats, and the modes 
of preparation of each; bread of different kinds, and how made; butter and cheese; meats, 
as beet, pork, mutton, poultry, fish, how prepared for market and how cooked ; salted meats ; 
salt, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs ; sugars of different kinds, and how made ; tea, 
coffee, and chocolate ; lemons, oranges, pine apples, raisins, peanuts, and walnuts ; honey ; 
candies of different kinds. 

Of ofparel. — Name five articles each, made of wool, of cotton, and of silk ; two articles 
made of flax ; difference between common flannels and dressed woollen goods ; difference 
between muslin and calico ; different modes of coloring fabrics ; bow silk, cotton, wool, and 
flax are prepared for wearing ; what articles are made from leather, and how leather va manu- 
factored ; what articles are made of hair ; what of fur ; and how hair and fur are prepared 
for use as articles of apparel. 

FruitB and Flowers, — Fruits will have found a place among articles eaten, but should be 
taken up again in connection with flowers, till the full process from the first opening of the 
flower to the perfection of the fruit is understood. The fruits are to be treated as containing 
the seeds, or as the seeds themselves, that will bring forth other flowers and fruits. 

In discussing flowers, the prominent parts of the flower should be shown, and their names 
and uses learned, such as stem, calyx, petals, stamens, pistils, pollen, and seed vessels. The 
enlargement of the seed-vessels, as in the apple, pear, &c., and the beautiful illustration of 
the use of pollen, as seen in the growth of corn, especially when different kinds of com are 
planted near each other, may be made a profitable study. 

PUnefignreo, tke circle and ite parU.— ^Extending this exercise from the seventh grade, the 
following figures should be described : equilateral, isosceles, scalene, and right-angled tri- 
angles; rectangles (the square and the oblong;) the rhombus and the trapesium; the circle, 
circumference, arc, diameter, radius, chord, sep^ment, sector, semi-circle, and quadrant. 

1. Number of classes in a division.-^An a general rule, the pnpils assigned to each teacher 
in the grammar department should be divided into two classes ; in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades, into three classes ; and in the 9th and 10th grades, into four. 

The number of pupils in a division, or other circumstances, may make it desirable, in cer- 
tain cases, to depart from this arrangement. 

2. Number of branches to be pursued at the same time. —It requiies the constant watchful- 
ness of teachers to prevent pupils from undertaking too many branches of study at a time. 
Pnpils should rarely be allowed to study more than three branches ait once, besides reading, 
spelling, and writing ; and it is generally better to have some of the lessons come only on 
alternate days than to have oven the six exercises in one day. 

In all cases, however, the branches assigned to the g^ade should be kept along as uniformly 
as possible, so that none be completed wnile others are neglected. The course of study is 
arranged with reference to the mental wants of ^he child, and some variety is absolutely 
essential to the best progress in stud v. 

3. Order of exercises and length of 'recitations, -rEyerj teacher should have posted up in 
the room an established order of exercises for each day in the week, assigning a definite time 
for the beginning and ending of every exercise, and of every interval between the exercises, 
and thb order should assign also definitely the times for and topics of study, as well as 
recitation. 

It is impracticable to establish a oniform rule respecting the frequency and length of reci- 
tations. The following scale will serve as a gisneral guide to teachers in this matter : 

Hecitations in the grammar department from twenty-five to forty minutes in length, except 
exercises in spelling, which may usually be completed in fillteen to twenty -five minutes ; in 
the 5th, 6tb, and 7th grades, from twenty to twenty-five minutes ; in the 8th and 9th grades, 
from fifteen to twenty minutes ; and in the 10th grade, from ten to fifteen minutes. 

4. frequencjf of lecitations. — ^The following arrangement will serve as a general gi4icle, but 
cases may sometimes arise in which it will w necessary to depart from it : ^^ r 
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Reading^ classes in tbe Ist grade, two or fifaree times a week ; in tbe 2d and 3d gr^idea, 
three or four times ; 4th grade, four or ^ye times ; 5th and 6th grades, five to eight times : 
7th and 8th grades, eight to ten times. 

Slate arithmetic, three or four times a week ; mental arithmetic, in 4th and 5th grades, 
four or five times a week ; in 3d grade, three or four times ; in second grade, two or three 
times. Numbers, in five lowest ^ades, five times a week. 

Geography, from three to ^yb times a week. 

History, three or four times a week. 

Grammar, from three to five times a week. 

Spelling, in 1st grade, two or three times a week ; 2d and 3d grades, three or foor times . 
4th mde, four or five times ; all grades below the 4th, eight to ten times. 

Writing, in the grammar divisions, two or three times a week ; in the 5th and 6th grades, 
four or five times. 

5. Division of Hnw and labor. — In deciding what proportion of time shall be given to 
spelling by letters, what to spelling by sounds, to reaaing, to numbers, to geography, Slc, 
the rule should be this : whenever a class is less advanced in one branch assigned to tho 
division than in other branches, let that particular branch receive special attention till it is 
as familiar as the othera. It is very common to find a class more advanced in reading than 
in numbers, and still devoting less attention to arithmetic than to reading; the obeervaoeo 
of this rule will correct all such errors. 

General exercises, — In all the exercises of the school-room order is of the first importance. 
It is often the case that that school is best governed in which there is the least apparent show 
of attempts to govern. It is certain that a noisy teacher will have a noisy school. Constant 
and nervous calls to order, only make tbe repetition of such calls more and more necessary. 
The voice of tho teacher should seldom be heard in securing the attention of pupils, and 
rarely, if ever, above the natural key. The bell in the hand of the teacher should not be 
rung as though the necessity for some sudden alarm existed, but a single tap or a sucoessloa 
ot light and constantly lighter taps, will suffice with a teacher who can stand calm and self- 
possessed in the prosence of the school. Quiet and patient demeanor is worth more than 
bluster. If a scholar needs reproof for idleness or inatteotion, the fixed gaze of tbe teacher 
upon such scholar until his roving eye rests upon her, will in the majority of cases serve the 
purpose belter than calling the name of the pupil. Frequent calling of the names of dis- 
orderly pupils often creates more disorder than it cures, since it distracts the attention of 
others, who would not otherwise have been disturbed. 

Some general directions may here bo given as to signals by which the movements of pupils 
may be directed. For recesses, opening and closing school, these may all be given by tbe 
large bell in the hall. For exercises in rooms where there is a musical instrument, ail the 
movements may be directed by signals ^iven from the instrument. In all other cases 
when the teacher directs the movements ot her room, I would advise the use of what may 
be called initial signals. If she wishes a class to give attention, ** A ;" to tnrn in their seats, 
** T;" to rise, **R ;" to get in proper line for marching or for any other puq)06e, ** L;" to 
move or march, " M ;" to face about and change direction of movement, '' F;" to halt, *• H;" 
to sit, ** 8." In all cases the signal is the initial letter of the word of command. Prepara- 
tory to marching, some measures may be counted that shall indicate the desired speed, thus : 
1,2; 1,2; 1,2; J, M." 

Corporal puniskmenL^This may be resorted to in extreme cases, and but a single caution 
is needed. Let it be inflicted at some fixed time, long enough after the offence to allow time 
for calm and sober reflection on the part of both teacher and pupil. The necessity for it may 
have passed before the time arrives, in voluntary confession of wrong on the part of tho 
pupil or it may be of tbe teacher, (for it is possible that the teacher may be wrong,) or in the 
discovery of some substitute that may serve the same purpose with better effect uiwn both 
pupil and teacher. Confession of wrong done, never should weaken the rospect of the 
teacher for tbe pnpil, and will never weaken the authority of the teacher who may have 
erred. All punishments which inflict bodily pain must be considered as corporal punish- 
ments. Punishment should never be inflicted upon the head of a child or in the vicinity of 
any of the more exposed vital organs. It should always be reasonable and adapted to the 
offence committed. If any teacher cherish the laudable purpose to govern without corporal 
punishment, it is better that such purpose be kept a secret from the pupils. No gooa can 
come from telling the pupils of such a purpose, and much harm may result. 

FIFTH OBADB. 

Oral instncftum.— Review of previous grades ; weights and meMores ; rectangular and 
spherical solids. 

Morals and manners. 

Reading and spelling, — ^First half of Third Reader read and reviewed, with close attention 
to punctuation, definitions and illustrations ; frequent exercises in enundation ; spelling 
both by letters and by sounds from Speller half through dissyllabic words, and from reading 
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Sentence mafttfi^.— Applying rales of poBCtuation, with nae of capitals. 

Drawing with slate or lead pencil, using cuts £rom books, drawing cards and other copies. 

Writing with ink. 

Mental arithmetic to where Arabic characters are introduced ; exercises in reading and 
Writing Arabic numbers to 1,000,0(K), and Roman numerals to 2,000 ; exercises in combioiog 
series of numbers. 

Abbreviations reviewed. 

Singing. 

Primary geography through the United States, with map drawing. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises from two to four minutes at a time, not less than four times a day. 

$ 50. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Review of oral course of previous grades. --Thia review is designed to be general, but it 
should be thorough. Under three different heads it may be brought up : 

1. Animals; their classification, their parts, the form and structure of each of the classes, 
their modes of life, their weapons of warfare and of defence, their intelligence, sagacitv or 
ferocity, their covering or clothing, their uses, the modes of their capture, and anecdotes 
respecting them. 

2. Vegetables, including flowers, plants, shrubs and trees, grains and garden vegetables, 
their method of growth and their uses, the uses of their different parts, as roots, stems, leaves, 
&c, Sec 

3. Miscellaneous, (a,) trades, tools and materials. This review may be best conducted by 
selecting objects, and learning from the pupils the different materials used in their structure, 
the tools employed in shaping the materials, and the different tradesmen employed in their 
manufacture, (b,) Articles eaten and worn; reviewed by visiting in imagination some 
large hotel and examining the food eaten by its guests, and the articles of dress worn by 
them, or taking real and common life as' seen every day by the pupils, (c,) Lines, angles 
and figures, reviewed in drawing lessons, or in examining the objects of the school-ropm as 
to their form. 

This review may be connected with sentence making. ^ 

Weights and measures. — The child will here be required to estimate both weights and meas- 
nres. Each school should be furnished with standards of comparison, so that tlte accuracy 
of the child's knowledge may be tested. So far as measures are concerned, the most con- 
venient standard may be made out of a pointer, byputting brass tacks with small heads at 
distances of one inch, three inches, six inches, nine mches or one-quarter yard, one foot, one- 
half yard and one yard from the end, or small sticks of various lengths may be used. Child- 
ren should be required to draw lines of different lengths and apply the measure after they 
have been drawn. So may lines or figures of certain lengths or surfaces be divided evenly 
or unevenly, always applying the test after the*work has been done. 

Sfherieal and rectangular Mlids. — ^These mav embrace the sphere, the cylinder and the 
cone ; the prism, the pyramid, the cube and the parallelepiped. Further than these there 
seema but little necessity for carrying the exercise until geometry is studied as a science. 

$ 51. READING. 

. Every good reader aims first to comprehend the thoughts of the author he reads, and then 
to eonvey to others an intelligible idea of the author's meaning. The traioin? of the pupil 
in reading, therefore, involves two distinct and yet inseparable kinds of instruction. Mental 
discipline and vocal discipline must be carried along together. Thought and its expression 
must be considered at one and the same time. Some thought may be expressed by any 
sort of utterance, but the thought of the author requires vocal organs under complete subjec- 
tion to the understanding. To read well, one must know what he is reading, and must have 
sncb complete mastery of his vocal organs as to make them faithful servants ready to do his 
bidding without mistake of any kind. No dull, listless, unthinking scholar can ever become 
a gooa reader.^ The teacher's first work is to awaken thought. Something the child caa 
onderstand should be selected as a reading lesson. It is not necessary that the lesson selected 
be one already understood ; it should be one in advance of the child's present ability, but 
within the reach of his comprehension. We oflener underrate than overrate the ability of 
popils, while the reverse is true as regards their actual growth or progress. 

Children who become expert in the utterance of sentences that contain no thought make 
no mental progress. There must be obstacles thrown in the child's path, or he will gain no 
strength. If all be levelled and smoothed for him, his monotonous style of reading is out the 
Outgrowth of an inactive, sluggish mind. The teacher should bring the pupil into the face 
of tSe difficulties in his lesson, and encourage him to battle, rallying him again and again, it 
need be, to the contest, until victory crowns his efforts. 
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To test the aecQiacj of the child's knowledge of what he reads, he should he eoooanMd 
to read sentences, substitating for some selected words, words of his own choosing, that shall 
change the form but not the meaning of the passage. This exercise maj embrace at first but 
a single word in each sentence, and then may be extended as the capacity of the pupil may 
seem to warrant, until nearly or quite all the words are changed. In the more advanced 
classes, poetical selections mav be changed into prose. While the definitions given by the 
author snould not be neglected, the child should be encouraged as far as possible to give 
definitions of his own, and shottld be permitted, as indicated above, to put his definitions into 
the place of the words defined, and then to read the sentences he has changed. This test 
may he still further extended by requiring the pupil to embody the selected words in sen- 
tences of his own construction. 

If the teacher finds difficulty in securing proper expression in any particular case, the rem- 
edy may be found in askine a question, the proper answer to which would be the difficult 
passage, and in requiring the punil to give the passage as an answer to the questions asked. 

The voice, of the teacher shoula be frequently heard in every reading exercise, as an exam- 
ple for the scholars to imitate. If any teachers are conscious of imperfect articulation or 
expression, they should seek every means of correction within their reach. 

There are those who have superior ability and success as teachers of reading, whose meth- 
ods and whose experience may oe made available bv those of less experience or less success. 
In this branch more than in any other, models may be safely followed. Teachers may leam, 
as their pupils must learn, by imitating good models. Mere repetition of a badly read sen- 
tence does no good, unless the fault be distinctly marked out, and the correct reading be 
given by the teacher, or by some member of the class who has mastered the difficulty. Good 
readers in a class may be permitted to give the model. This course often secures the desired 
result sponer than any other. 

Too much concert reading leads to the formation of bad habits, and to the cultivation of 
unnatural tones of voice. The forward raise their voices to an unnatural key lest their supe-^ 
rior reading should not be heard, while the diffident and distrustful drop their voices into a 
lower than natural key, lest they should make some mistake- and mar the general effect, and 
the lazy move their lips that they may appear to read, while not a sound escapes their mov- 
ing lips. Concert reading should not be discarded, but should be carried just so far as it can 
be done without encouraging monotonous and measured reading. Short sentences are much 
better for concert practice than long ones, since they do not require measured divisions. 
Every teacher should make strenuous effort to secure good reading of a whole class in con- 
cert but should check such reading the instant it falls into measured monotone, or develops 
in any pupil unnatural tones of voice. The advantages of concert reading will not pay for a 
single bad habit formed by its careless use. The attention of the class may be kept oy oUier 
meUiods, one of which is of importance in other recitations as well — that is calling upon 
scholars out of their regular order of standing or sitting, and if need be, calling upon the 
same person two or thi^ times, until the impression that he will be called on but once la 
entirely dissipated. Answers to general questions connected with reading lessons may be 
ffiven m concert The enunciation of elemental sounds may also be given in concert, roet- 
ical selections, which are already measured, may be read in concert with less difficulty and 
with less danger than prose. 

While a class is engaged in reading, the undivided attention of the teacher should be givm 
to it. If the attention of the teacher he called away necessarily, the exercise should be sus- 
pended. 

Children should be encouraged to criticise each other fairly and justly. Raising the hand 
during the progress of the reaaing should not be allowed, but at its close those who have 
noticed errors should have an opportunity of correctinfl[ them, provided always that the cntic 
can illustrate his own criticism. This should be occasionally tested. 

An excelleht teacher gives as the result of her experience this important caution, *' Child- 
ren must be tauffht to 0|>en their mouths before they can become good readers.** The im- 
portance and value of this suggestion are folly confirmed by the experience of all good teach- 
ers, and this introduces also the important topic of distinct articulation. 

Frequent exercises, varied according to the advancement of pupils, in the utterance of ele- 
mentary sounds, single and combined, should be most faithfully attended to. This may be 
more fully treated under the instructions with reference to the several grades. While good 
articulation is not the end of reading, it-is an essential means, and one without which the 
true end — expression of thought — can never be attained. 

There is no fault more common in reading than that of stumbling, hesitating, catching and 
repeating. It is but one fault and teachers should use every emit to break it up. The 
moment the child shows the first symptoms, his case should be carefully but immediately con- 
sidered, and strict attention at once given to its cure. It sometimes arises from the child's 
vocal organs ffetting the start of his thoughts, and should be cured by a little hud study, 
until the pupu becomes familiar enough with the thought to have his mind keep ahead of 
his voice, it sometimes arises from pure carelessness and its cure needs no mention. It 
often arises from the use of books in advance of the child's capacity, so that reading becomes 
mere utterance without so mi^ch as a thought creeping in even behind a word uttered. The 
case suggests its own remedy. It sometimes arises firom indulgence in a similar habit in all 
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other recitations. Whatever its cause, its cure must be certain, or no progress is made, but 
on the other hand constant retrogression. 

$ 52. SPELLING. 

In conducting oral exercises in spelling, pupils should pronounce each word distinctly 
before spelling it, and they should never be allowed to try twice on a word. Whenever a 
pupil misses a word, let him afterwards be required to spell ft correctly. • This may be done 
as soon as the correction is made in the class, or deferrea till the close of the recitation. 

An excellent plan is for the teacher to pay no apparent attention to the misspelling, but 
pronounce the next word in order, and so on until some pupil who has noticed the error 
spells the missnelled word instead of the one pronounced for nim by the teacher, and for this 
correction he suould receive some credit, either by going above all whom the word has passed 
and the one who first misspelled it, or by changing places with the one who committed the 
error, or if no change of place be allowed, by some mark of credit. The teacher should in 
aU cases keep track of the misspelled words and see that they are not entirely passed over. 
In all cases of a misspelled word under this practice, each pupil who has allowed the word 
to pass him should be required to spell it correctly before the recitation closes, if there be 
time, if not, at the next recitation. 

In giving out the words to a class, teachers sometimes commit the error of departing from 
the ordinary pronunciation, for the sake of indicating the orthography. Thus in the word 
variance, the vowel in the second syllable is given very distinctly as long t, to show that the 
letter is i and not e. The words should in all cases be pronounced according to the standard 
dictionary used in the schools. 

Asjpupils are constantly liable to misunderstand the pronunciation of words, it is a very 
useful practice, in all written exercises, to call on some pupil in the back part of the room to 
repronouzice each word distinctly, as soon as it is pronounced by the teacher. 

Special attention should be given to syllabication, in connection with oral spelling. Pupils 
should syllabicate in all cases, as in the following example : a-'in am, p-l^i pli, ampli, f-yfy, 
amplify. Nor should there be the least deviation from this rule in cases where the syllablo 
contains but a single letter, as in etement-^e-l el, e e, ele, m-e-n-t ment, element. The reason 
for this will be specially apparent in words in which the sound of the syllable is not the 
same as the sound of the name of the letter. 

Syllabication in written spelling has but one use, that of determining the place of division 
of words when a word occupies parts of two lines. With present practice this is of such 
rare occurrence that it does not compensate for the time spent in syllabication, nor does it 
warrant the unnatural appearance of words so divided. Besides, any person having leanied 
syllabication in connection with oral spelling need never make mistakes in writing, where 
the necessity of dividing words arises. 

Teachers should bear constantly in mind, that unless habits of correct spelling are formed 
early, there is very little probability that they will ever be acquired. 

However thorough the drill in spelling may be, from the lessons of the speller and reader, 
every teacher should have frequent and copious exercises in spelling words from other sources. 
These should bo words in common use, chosen, as far as possible, from the range of the 
pupiVs observation, including the new words that arise in ooject lessons, and in geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, &c. The more difficult of these words should be written in columns 
on the blackboard, and studied and reviewed with the same care as lessons from the speller 
and reader. Failures in spelling these words should be marked with errors, the same as 
failures in any other lessons. 

Teachers should put forth their best efforts, especially in primary classes, to secure the 
attention of the pupils, and render the lessons as interesting as possible. Occasional exer- 
dses in *' choosine sides," when properly conducted, may be made highly useful. The exer- 
cise of "spelling aown" a class may be resorted to occasionally with good effect. 

If a teacbei' finds at any time, wmle conducting an oral exercise in spelling, that a portion 
of his class are becoming listless, he can easily recall their attention by the tollowing simple 
measure : The whole class pronounces distlctly the word given by the teacher, as notation ; 
then one scholar says n; the next o; the next pronounces the syllable no; the next says t ; 
the next a; the next fa; the next noto; the next <; the next i; the next o; the next n; the 
next turn; then the whole class pronounce the word notation. 

Another useful method is to read a sentence of reasonable length, and require the mem- 
bers of a class to spell the words in order; the first scholar spelling the first word, the next 
scholar the second, and so on to the end. 

Pupils may be allowed to select words for each other^s spelling, confining them to the last 
lesson in geographv, arithmetic, history or grammar. The first in the class pronounces a 
word for &e second to spell, and the second for the third, and so on,' the last pronouncing a 
word for the first. The scholar who fails to pronounce his word properly, or to spell cor- 
rectly the word ^ven him should take his seat at once, and the one standing longest on the 
floor be declared the victor. 
No exercise can be more firequently varied than this with profit to the pupil. 
In aU written exercises the speUiii^ should be carefully scraAused, and the misspelled 
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words given to the pupil or t^e dasB at the n^xt exercise in written spelling. First 
sure that pupils can spell correctly the words they have occasion to use, and after that words 
Uiey may never use, if there he time. In written spelling it is better that the misspelled 
word should be rewritten correctly and in such a position that the false and true spelling 
may be seen at a glance. >, 

In spelling, teachers should avoid the use of any unnatural tones of voice, and should pfo> 
nounce the words as they would read them if they were reading aloud. This will secure the 
attention of the scholan better^han it can be done by any other method. 

$ 65. WRITINO. 

The use of the pen is first required in this grade. The points to be attended to are, th« 
kind of pen used, the manner ofholding the same, the precautions to be taken against so3- 
iug the fingers and blotting the paper, and the cleaning of the pen after its use. Each pupil 
should have a small piece of paper, upon which to try the pen before writing, also a blotter 
to keep under the hand while writing so that the paper may not become oily by the frequent 
passing of the hand over it. To secure neatness and uniformity, the teacher should direct 
all the movements of the class in writing, requiring all to write the same words at the same 
time, and allowing no rambling writing. If a.pupil is absent upon any day set for writing', 
his book will show a complete Dlank for that day. The teacher may or may not give Idm 
permission to make up his loss, as the circumstances attending his absence may warrant. 

Writing should be tauffht as a simultaneous class exercise, all the members of the clesa 
attending to the same thing at the same time. ' 

In conducting exercises in writing, teachers should make constant use of the blackboerd. 
Important letters and principles of tne copy should be written on the board, both correctly 
ana incorrectly, illustrating the excellencies to be attained and the errors to be avoided. 
Teachers who are not accustomed to this mode of illustrating will find that they can easilj 
quality themselves to introduce it. 

Many teachers who excel in imparting a knowledge of other branches, t^ch penmanship 
only indifferently well. Teachers who have little taste for this exercise should discipline 
themselves to increased effort. Even a poor writer may make a good teacher of penmanship, 
and no one who attempts to teach writing is excusable for not teaching it successfully. 

Exercises of special excellence should receive marks of special credit ; and deficiencies 
resulting from carelessness or indifference should in all cases receive marks of error and 
affect the scholarship averages as much as failures in any other lessons. 

Occasionally, in the higher parades, it may be well to place a copy on the blackboard, and 
require each pupil of the division to hand to the teacher, after so many minutes' practice, 
what he considers the best imitation of the copy. For this purpose the pupil should write 
upon slips of paper, the copy being written but once upon each slip, and toen the slips being 
carefully 'compared, the one with which the pupil is best satisfied should be handed to the 
teacher for marking. 

The practice of direoting the movements of the class by counting is recommended. The 
pupils will thus write withfi^reater care and precision while learning. Rapid writing must 
succeed slower movements u at all successful. 

$ 56. NUMBERS. 

A. text-book in mental arithmetic is hero introduced for the first time. Its proper use will 
be a topic for the teacher's instruction. As the exercise is purely a mental exercise, it is not 
well to allow the use of a book at recitation. 

It is also designed that pupils in this grade learn enough of notation and of numeration to 
be able to read and write readily any numbers as far as 1 ,000,000. Frequent exercises should 
be given in this, both upon the board and upon the slate When numbers are g^ven for 
writing, a few may write upon the board, while all others write upon their slates. Columns 
of figures may be placed upon the board that pupils may practice addition of numbers of two 
or more figures ; also, simple exercises in subtraction. 

The Roman numerals need not be carried beyond 2,000, but the principles that underlie 
the arrangement of the letters used should be taught and mastered. To test the accuracy 
of the child's knowledge of these principles many examples may be given even unlike those 
found in actual practice. 

$ 57. GEOGRAPHY AKD MAP-DRAWING. 

The facts of geography should be made attractive by many and simple illustrations. After 
a rain storm there may be found in the school-yard miniature representations of islands, capes, 
bays, livers, isthmuses, straits, peninsulas, &c., &c The child's capacity to estimate dis- 
tances should be cultivated, so that he may expand the little miniature world before him in 
the playground into the real world. 

Map-drawing should be confined to imitations of the maps before him, and credit should 
be given for i^neat map oft good proportions without reference to the scahMipon which it is 
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drawn. The scale should be determined by the size of the paper or of the slate used. It is 
better, however, to enlarge than to diminish the scale of the map used as a copy, provided 
only that proper proportioDS be preserved. 

In connection witn this exercise let the following course be pursued, in addition to what 
was given under the head of measures in the oral course for this grade : 

1. A.t a given signal let every member of the class draw on the blackboard or slate a con- 
tinuous straight line, of any length, and in any direction ; a second ; a third ; a fourth ; a 
fifth. In the same manner let five dotted lines be drawn. At successive signals let all the 

{mpils place 10 points on the slate 6r blackboard, without any reference to each other. Now 
et all tne pupils draw a straight line between any two of these points. This exercise should 
be continued, at successive signals, till all the points are connected. 

2. The second exercise consists in making the pupils familiar with the smaller units of length, 
which may be done by the use of the common foot measure. Let the class, at a given ^ig* 
nal, draw lines one foot in length, and teacher and pupils test the accuracy of the work by 
applying the standard. After successful trials, represent combinations of the standard in 
lines of two and three feet. Now let the pupils apply these units to space and objects in the 
room. 

Again, let the pupils draw lines one foot in length, and divide each line into two equal 
parts ; each of these parts into two other equal parts, continuing the division till the line has 
been divided into inches. Having a clear idea of the above units, assume points at the dis- 
tance of an inch, a foot, two feet, and a yard, and let them be connected first by continuous 
fines, and afterwards by dotted lines. 

3. Let the pupils draw straight lines, of given lengths, in different directions, as vertical, 
horizontal, and oblique. These terms may De illustrated by reference to the walls and floor 
of the school room. 

4. The class should be required to combine straight lines in the formation of triangles — 
right, acute, and obtuse-angled— quadrilaterals, and other rectilinear figures. After the tirst 
figure is drawn other similar figures may be inscribed or circumscribed at given distances. 

5. Draw curves and parallel curves of different degrees of curvature, and at different dis- 
tances. 

6. Aroand a given point, as a centre, at a distance of one inch, let a circumference be 
drawn. Around the same centre, at the distance of two inches, a second circumference ; at 
the distance of three inches, a third. In this manner let successive circumferences be drawn 
until the distance from the centre to the last is 12 inches. The exercise may be varied by 
increasing or diminishing the distances. 

7. Let the above exercise be reversed. * 

8. The division of straight lines into equal parts by the application of a given scale, which 
should be represented on the board by each pupil. 

9. The representation of the axes, poles, parallels, meridians, and zones of spheres of dif- 
ferent diameters. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

• 

OroZ %n9iTuci\on, — Kinds and properties of matter ; laws of motion ; national flag ; national 
and State coats of arms ; metals and minerals ; historical sketches, (King Philip, Columbus, 
Cortez, Pocahontas, Washington, Franklin.) 

Morals and manners. 

Primary geography completed and reviewed, with map-drawing. 

Construction of sentences, with oral lessons in English grammar. 

Third Reader completed, with close attention to punctuation, definitions, illustrations, and 
to elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions firom Speller through dissyllables, and from 
reading lessons. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Writing. 

Mental arithmetic, from the 5th grade half through to tables. 

Slate arithmetic to fractions ; exercises in combining series of numbers. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three times a day. 

$ 58. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Kimif vnd properties of matter.'— Define and illustrate the three general classes of matter— 
ioUds, liquids, and gases. Define and illustrate their essential properties—extension, impene- 
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fcrability, weight or gpravity, and divisibility. A few other i)roiDinent properties of matter, 
• such as elasticity, malleability, dncfility, &.C., should be illiLBtrated. Inertia should be quite 
fully discussed and its laws thoroughly understood. 

Latcs of moeioti.— Attention should be given mainly to the laws of falling bodies ; to tho 
effects produced on the motion of bodies acted upon by more than a single force ; to the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces; and to the manifold cases of resultant motion, found in ail 
cases of sailing a boat, flying a kite, rowing, flying, swimming, &c., &c 

Metals and minerals, — What is the difference between a metal and a mineral 7 Which are 
the precious metals ? Which the most useful of the metals 7 Which the heaviest f Which 
is a fluid ? 

Object lessons on iron, zinc, tin, copper, lead, mercury, silver, gold; on steel, brass, pew- 
ter, &c. 

Of mineral substances the more common may be presented, and object lessons gi ven^ upon 
lime, chalk, sand, clay, coal, peat, bricks, gravel, and some of the stones used by jewel- 
ers, &c. 

National and State coats of arms, — ^This topic will be confined to the coats of arms of the 
United States and of Illinois, their form, design, and meaning. 

The national flaff.— Its history, design, and signiflcance. 

Historical sketches. — It is not desirable in these sketches that all the points touched by 
historians be brought out. In the sketches given of individuals, let the following points m 
made prominent: when and where bom, early advantages and how improved, early trials and 
how overcome^one or two anecdotes of early history that have had a marked bearing upon 
the life of the man, what noteworthy acts have rendered the character famous 7 what truts 
of character are worthy of our imitation 7 where and when did they die 7 

Under the head of early advantages or early trials will come the home influences, the 
school privileges, and the associates of the child. Such facts should be gathered as would 
naturally interest children, and awaken just enough curiosity to lead the child to seek for 
further information in the histories within his reach. The child should be made to feel that 
the individual whose character he studies had a real and a human existence ; that he was 
like men now-a-days in many, if not all, respects ; and that a reproduction of the same 
character, though living in different times, and of course doing different things, is possible. 
There are boys living who will bear the same relation to the times in which tliey live as did 
Columbus, Oortez, Washington, or Franklin to the times in which they lived. They will 
not do the same things, but they may do things as important. 

$ 59. GEOORAPHT, WITH BL\P-DRAWIKG. 

See $ 57, and, in extending the rules there laid down for map-drawing, the following will 
be serviceable for this ^rade : 

1. Representation of familiar surfaces with objects on them, as the school-room, play- 
grounds, and fields. 

2. Representation of mountains. 

.3. Representation of rivers. ^ 

4. Representation of coast lines. 

All the foregoing exercises should be repeated till a high degree of accuracy is secured. 
It is inl^ortant that the first nine exercises should be performed simultaneously by all the 
members of the class. 

In the progress of every successive lesson the teacher should call in the aid of association, 
bv n. ming the products and staple commodities of the several States, historicjil lacts, remark- 
able curiosities, high mountains, manufactories, &c., occasionally naming each, separately. 
Say : this is a lumber State, this is a wheat State, cotton State, sugar, tobacco, rioe, &c. ; 
here is gold, lead, iron, &c. Then, pointing, review interrogatively : what State 7 its cap- 
ital, rivers, mountains 7 what productions here 7 what is this 7 this 7 &c. 

$ 64. WRITTEN ARITIiMETIC. 

As stated in a previous section, the greatest difficulty in the path of a pupil is to acquire 
facility in the application of principles learned to examples of varied form and phraseoI<^. 
The teacher should therefore study to present examples in great variety of form, still involv- 
ing the principle underlying the lesson. Questions should be varied in form, even tboogh 
till' same answer bo required, until the pupil forgets formulas and lays fast hold of princi- 
ples. This will require time, patience, and a great deal of ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher. Pupils should always receive some credit for correct analysis and correct reason- 
ing, even if the answer be wrong. It is better to have correct reasoning and a wrong answer 
than correct answers with no reasoning at all. The best thing of all is correct axiswer% 
obtained by a correct process of reasoning. The process by which the result is to be obtained 
should be called for frequently during a recitation ; and in all cases where a new example is 
given, some pupil of the class should be required to give the process of solution. The thor- 
otigh training of pupils in the earlier stages of study, especially in mathematics, saves much 
time in the future ' ^ t 
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THIBD GRADE. * 

Oral instruetum,—Airy water, respiration, circnlation, digestion; national and State gov- 
ernments ; seven wonders of the world ; historical sketches — Socrates, Ceesar, Mohammed, 
Cromwell, Peter the Great. 

Morals and inanners. 

Geography, through western States, with map«drawing. 

First half Fifth Reader, with punctuations, definitions, illustrations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions from Speller through trisyllahles. 

Writing. 

Singing. ^ 

Mental arithmetic, to tables. 

Gnunmar, through pronouns, with lessons in the use of language to follow oral exercises 
in grammar. 

Written arithmetic, from fractions through the book ; exercises in combining series oi 
numbers. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three times a day. 

$ 65. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Air and vtaUr, — Component elements of air, of water ; proportion of oxygen and nitrogen 
in the air ; relation of oxygen to life, to combustion ; most abundant of all known sub- 
stances ; properties of nitrogen, of hydrogen ; weight of hydrogen. 

Four or more lessons on the common properties and uses of water ; hard and sofl water; 
water of the ocean, &c 

Simple experiments, illustrating the pressure of the air, may be performed in the presence 
of the class. Fill a tumbler perfectly full of water, place over its top a piece of writing-paper 
larger than the top of the tumbler, and then, pressm^ down the palm of the hand upon the 
p'aper, raise and invert the tumbler and remove the nand ; the pressure of the air upward 
will prevent the water from falling out. Take a quarter of a dollar, or any metal of like 
shape, cut a piece of paper of the same size, an^ holding them apart from each other, drop 
them to the floor — the metal will fall ^ the quiclest ; bat place toe paper exactly upon the 
metal and let them drop, they will fall in the same time, the money having removed the pres- 
sure of the air from beneath the paper. A glass tube may be placed in water and the mouth 
applied to the upper end ; by drawing in the air the water will rise, owing to the downwaid 
pressure of the air upon the water outside the tube. Take a bent tube, fill it with water, and 
close one end with the thumb while the effort is made to draw up the water at the other end, 
and the effort will prove futile until the thumb bo removed. Insert an open tube in a vessel 
of water, and, closing the upper end with the thumb, remove the tube, and the water will 
remain in the tube. 

Respiration, ctreulatian, and digestion.^Yery much instruction upon the laws of hygiene 
should be given at all times throughout the entire course. Here, as elsewhere, attention 
ahould be paid to the posture of cnildren, to their cleanliness, to their habits of dress, ot 
eating, and of sleeping. But in this grade special attention should be given to the organs 
of respiration, circulation, and digestion: the lungs, the heart, the stomach, and the follow- 
ing more specific topics: mastication, the teeth, saliva, digestion, chyme, chyle, nutrition, 
the blood, blood-vessels, structure and office of the heart, cir-alation of the blood through the 
system. Impurities, waste of the system, how repaired, proper and improper food, eatin? too 
much, too fast, too often, late in the evening, irregularity of meals, dyspepsia, alconolic 
drinks. 

Structure and office of the lungs, respiration, capacity of the lungs, exercises for their 
healthy development, obstructed action, dangerous habits of bending over desks, process of 
purifying the blood, different colors ; carbonic acid of the breath, how formed, amount, com- 
position of carbonic acid, weight, relation to life, experiment of a lighted candle in air that 
nas been held in the lungs a few seconds ; carbonic acid in wells, burning charcoal in a 
close room ; carbonic acid in the stomach, soda fountains, raising bread ; ventilation, inhal- 
ation of gas, and its deleterious effects. 

Seven wonders of the age,-^l, Egyptian pyramids; 2, Mausoleum erected by Artemisia ; 
3, Colossus at Rhodes; 4, Statue of Jupiter Olympus; 5, Pharos at Alexandria; G, Wall 
and hanging gardens of Babylon ; 7, Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Some brief account of 
&ch of tnese should be given, and a longer account of 1, 6, and 7. 

JSationql and State governments. — The following topics should be presented ; 1, the exec- 
utive branch, name, mode of election, and length of time of office ; 2, the legislative branch, 
the two divisions, their names, modes of election of members of each, and time of service oiF 
each ; 3, judicial branch, the names and relation of the different Courts to^ch oth^. 
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# $ 66. GEOOaAPHY AND HAF-DRAWING. 

In addition to instrnctions given upon the subject of map-drawing for other and lower 
grades, the following suggestions are valaable : 

Select a county or State having regular outlines. Select a scale with someconyement nnit 
of measure. After determining uie position of the cardinal points, draw dotted lines at right 
angles to each other, one representing the central meridian, the other the central parallel. 
Apply the scale to the meridian as many thnes as the distance represented by it is contuned 
in the distance between the north and south points of the country to be drawn. Through 
the points of division diaw dotted lines at right angles to the meridian, which will represent 
parallels of latitude. Apply in like manner to the central parallel such part of the scale as 
a degree of longitude is of a degree of latitude. Through the points of division draw dotted 
lines at right angles to the parallel. These will represent meridians. Desi^ate the par- 
allels and meridians by numbers expressing the position of points or places through which 
they pass, learned from an atlas. 

The frame of the map being complete, represent by dots the prominent points of the 
boundary, the latitude and longitude of which have been previously learned. Having fixed 
in the mind the nature and direction of the boundary line it should be drawn wholly from 
memory. The boundary completed, the most prominent natural features should be repre- 
sented. 

The pupil now has before him a map of his own construction, in which be cannot fail to 
be interested. 

The use of the globe should be introduced in this connection, showing the rotundity of the 
earth, rotation on its axis, day and night, poles, equator, parallels of latitude, meridians of 
longttude, tropics, polar circles, zones, points of the compass at any given place, the conti- 
nents, oceans, and relative position of places, situation of the United States, of Illin<nfl, of 
Chicago, and relative size of each. 

Similar illustrations should be constantly given with the globe in connection with the reci- 
tations from the text-book, and no definition should be passed by till the teacher has satis- 
factory evidence that the pupils understand clearly the object described. 

Lessons in geography should be accompanied by brief historical sketches of important 
events connected with the dififerent countries, and by some allusions to ancient geography, 
and the changes through which the countries have passed in their governments, bounda- 
ries, &c. 

One of the most common faults in teaching geography is the practice of requiring pupils 
to learn the names of a large number of nlflmportant places, the exact population of unim- 
portant cities, &c., &c 

$ 70. GRAMMAR. 

The text-book is introduced into this grade for the first time. It is not desirable thai all 
the critical observations pertaining to the science should be studied by the pupil, at least not 
until a later period, when the whole subject is reviewed. Practice is wortn more than pre- 
cept in this study. Hence illustrative exercises of the rules given, especially in connection 
with the errors noticed in the every-day conversation of the children, will be of great value. 
Besides the words given in the grammar, many other words of common use should be 
declined, conjugated, or compared, until the pupil forms the habit of correct language; If 
the study of grammar be extended so that what is learned then is applied to all the speaJdng 
and writing of the child, it will be less dry and more valuable. Every recitation should 
include the use of language. 

SECOND ORADB. 

Or/i2 course.— Electricity and magnetism; sound; light; heat; historical sketches, (Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Tell, Webster, Calhoun, and Clay.) 

Morals and manners. 

Grammar to rules of syntax. 

Compositions, abstracts, and written reviews. 

Geography, to Asia and reviewed. 

Map-drawing from memory. 

History of the United States to the Revolution. 

Fifth Reader completed, with punctuation, definitions, illustrations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions from Speller, half through polysyll^ic words, 
and from reading lessons. 

Writing. 
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Mental arithmetic completed. 

Slate arithmetic, from beginnlDg through Bimple intnest ; exeicise in combining series of 
numbers. 
Declamations and recitations. 
Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three times a day. 

} 72. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

EUetrieitf/ and magnetism. — Illustrate the production of electricity, and properties of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, by a rubber ruler rubbed briskly with a piece of woollen cloth. Conduct- 
ors and non-conductors, lightniug and lightning-conductors, Franklin's kite. 

Properties of the magnet. Magnetic needle, mariner's compass, horseshoe magnet, tele- 
graph. 

Upon these topics what is needed is to call the attention of the child to the phenomena of 
nature, and to draw the lessons from these rather than from any scientific treatise. In the 
matter of electricity, the flying apart of the hair when combed briskly in cold weather, the 
effect of water in making it smooth, the effects of strokes of lightning upon objects that the 
children have seen ; and in magnetism the use of the magnetic tack -hammer, the effect of a 
magnet as shown upon a little pocket compass, &.C., will interest and profit the pupils more 
than merely scientific treatises. What is done is first to be learned. The theories regarding 
the methods may be neglected until the science is studied more fully. 

Sound. — How produced; illustrate by stretched cord or some other vibrating body; action 
on the ear; high and low sounds, hov^ produced; relation of the air to sound; velocity of 
sound ; the human voice ; vluieties of the human voice ; name twenty different kinds of 
sounds. Echc^s; whispering gallery ; ear-trumpet. Musical instruments; bells. 

Light. — Luminous bodies ; velocity of light; aifference between the light of the sun and 
that of the moon ; laws of reflection — ^mirrors ; refraction (experiment with a piece of money 
in a bowl of water ; ) action of the microscope and telescope ; solar spectrum ; rainbow ; 
structure and action of the eye ; danger of injuring the eyes from excessive use, from impru- 
dent exposure to light, from rea<Jing in twilight, from reading fine print ; danger of allowing 
young children to look steadily at a light ; average distance at which a book should be held 
£rom the eye; effect of holding a book too near the eye ; how cats and other animals see in 
the night ; cause of color ; twilight. 

HefU. — In expanding the following topics, explain and apply the principles, and illustrate 
them as far as practicable : Sources of heat ; sensations of heat and cold ; burning-glasses ; 
good and poor conductors ; different kinds of clothing ; double windows ; ice-houses ; use 
of a fan ; protection of the ground by snow. Contraction and expansion ; putting tire on 
a wheel ; nre-balloons ; thermometer ; glass cracked by hot water ; why clocks go faster in 
cold weather than in warm ; how to regulate a pendulum clock when it gains or loses time.' 
Freezing water ; heat absorbed by change from solid to liquid state, and from liquid to 
gaseous ; freezing mixture of salt and ice ; cooling a heated room by sprinkling water on 
the floor. Boiling water ; how the force of steam is produced. Flame, how produced ; car- 
bon; flame of a candle, why no combustion in the centre; wick, why not consumed ; use 
of circular wick in astral and solar lamps ; use of glass chimney ; of small hole in top of 
lamp ; gas used in lighting buildings ; use of a blower in kindling a fire ; action of a com- 
mon chimney ; proper construction ; advantages of stoves as compared with open fire-places; 
disadvantages. v 

$ 76. OEOGRAPHY. 

One of the best modes of reciting history, geography, &c., is by the use of topics. Thus, 
in geography, a pupil passes to an outline map, orawn on the blackboard, with a set of topics 
in his hand, as boundaries, rivers, mountains, climate, surface, soil, productions, commerce, 
&c., and proceeds to describe the country assigned, stating all he recollects under each topic 
When his description is completed, other menibers of the class are called on for corrections 
and additions, and the teacher makes such suggestions as the case may require. This mode 
of reciting by topics leaves the pupils in a great degree to their own resources, secures a more 
thorough and systematic preparation of the lessons, and furnishes important aid in imparting 
that discipline of mind which is more valuable than knowledge. It will be found particu- 
lariy adapted to reviews. 

Map-drawing.— 'See $$ 57, 66, and, in addition, note carefully the fallowing illustration : 
The pt^ils are required to draw a map of Europe, the most irregular and difficult of all the 
grand divisions. The pupils having been carefully drilled in the application of latitude and 
lon^tude, and in the relative length of a degree of longitude in different latitudes, the fol- 
lowing prominent points in the boundaries of Europe should be written by the teacher on 
the blackboard and copied by the pupils into a blank book for preservation, to be com- 
mitted to memory in lessons of five or ten each, according to the ability of the class, oom- 
mencing.at— ^ /^^ i 
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Latltnde; Longitiidfeu 

North Cape 71° N. 260 e. 

^heNaze^ 58 " 7 " 

Tomea 66 " «4 " 

SI. Petersburg - 60 " 30 " 

Lubeck -^ 54 " 11 " 

Mouth of the Elbe 54 " 9 

Brest ^^. 48 »' 4i W. 

Bayonne .^.-43 " H " 

Ortegal 44^ " 8 " 

Straits of Gibraltar 36 " 5 

Genoa 44i " 9 E. 

Cape Spartiveato 38 " 16 

Venice:. 45* " 12 " 

CapeMatapan 36 " 22 " 

Constantinople 41 «* 29 •* 

Sebastopol 44 " 33 " 

Intersection of Caucasus mountains and Caspian sea 40* " 50 ** 

Northeast point of Ural mountains 67 ** 60 *• 

Mouthof Ural river 47 " 52 

Mouth of Volga river :...46 " 48 - 

The above points are deemed sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, differing from tin 
tnie position less than one half of a degree. 

Teachers will increase or diminish the number of points at their discretion ; but care should 
be taken not to burden the memory with more nunibers than are really necessary to seciiro 
accuracy in the form of the map. Some teachers would have more points fixed in the map 
of Europe than the number here given. Very few maps require more than half as manjr 
points as the map of Europe. By making a few trials teachers will readily ascertain how 
many points it is best to fix in the memory by latitude and longitude, and how far it is best 
to rely upon general recollection in giving the direction of coast lines. 

Suppose the first lesson be a map of the coast line from Cape North to St. Petersbar|f. 
The points essential to this exercise are Cape North, the Naze, Tornea, and St. PetersboT]^. 

The latitude and longitude of the points having been learned, recitation may be required 
in the following manner : ' 

Cape North is situated 7P N., 26° E. The general direction of the coast line is southwest- 
erly to The Naze at the south point of Norway, with many small indentations ; thence north- 
e^terly to Christiana, coast line regular ; thence southeasterly to the, most southern point of 
Sweden, very regular. The position of the remaining points and the regularity ana direo- 
tion of the coast line should be learned and recited in a similar manner. 

The class is now prepared to draw. First, each pupil draws upon the board a vertical lix»e 
V called the scale, representing 5^ or 1(P of latitude, according to the size of the map. A 
dotted vertical line should now be drawn representing the central meridian in Europe, tiie 
20th degree. Supposing our scale to represent 5° of latitude, the most southerly point bein^ 
about 35<^, the most northerly 70°, the difference will contain seven spaces of 5^' each ; hence 
there will be eight parallels. Now divide the meridian into seven equal parts, each equal in 
length to the scale assumed, and draw dotted curved lines through the points of division, 
representing parallels of latitude. Next draw the meridians. On the parallel of the 7(>th 
degree a degree of longitude is nearly one-third of a degree of latitude. 

The most easterly point being in longitude 60°, and the most westerly nearly 10° W,, 
there will be eight spaces and eight meridians east of the meridian of 20<^, and two spaces 
and two meridians west of it. 

Now set off on the parallel of 70^ eight spaces, equal to one-third of the scale, east of tlie 
meridian of 20°, and two on the west. A degree of longitude on the parallel of 35° is four- 
fifths of a degree of latitude, nearly. Now proceed to lay off the same number of spaces 
as before, each being four-fifths of the scale, and connect the parallels of 7iP and 35° with 
straight or curved dotted lines. The frame being completea, let the points learned and 
described be located with dots and connected with lines, in conformity with the description 
previously given. After the class has acquired the ability to represent with accuracy and 
rapidity the first lesson, another section of the boundary, together with that previouslj' 
drawn, should bo assigned for the next lesson. Let successive sections be assigned until the 
outline is completed. The teacher cannot over-estiinate the value of rapid execution in map- 
drawing, which is attainable only by frequent reviews. 

The mode of representing lakes, rivers, mountains and prominent towns will be readily 
suggested to the teacher. 

$ 77. BISTORT. 

Care should be taken that the memory of the child be not burdened with trifling and anim- 
portant facts. The leading points should be seized upon and their relation to other leading* 
facts be onderstood. The most prominent points in united States histoiy should be asao- 
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dated with dates. la regard to others, it matters bat little whether the exact date be remem- 
bered. 

$ 78. READING. 

la this grade aad ia the first grade I woald recommend the occasional practice of writing 
out the reading-lesson in full and of reading the same from the manuscript. The mana- 
Bcripts should also be carefully examined as to chirograph j, spelling, punctuation/margin, 
and general divisions of the lesson into paragraphs. 

FIRST ORADB. 

Oral instrueti4m.^Qeo\ogy, meteorology, popular astronomy, historical sketches, (Babylon, 
Nineveh, Herculaneom, and Pompeii, Jerusalem, Athens, Carthage.) 

Morals and manners. 

Grammar completed, with parsing and analysis from reading book. 

Composition, abstracts, and written reviews. 

Geography completed and reviewed, with map-drawing firom memory, and ose of terres* 
trial globes. 

History of United States completed and reviewed. 

Sixth Reader, with explanations, illustrations, and analysis. Analysis of derivative and 
compound words, and a few selected mles of spelling. Spellet completed. 

Writing. 

Singing. 

Slate arithmetic completed and reviewed. Exercises in combining series of nombere. 

Mental arithmetic reviewed, especially more difficult examples. 

Declamations and recitetions. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three times a day. 

$ 82. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Otology. — Five or more oral lessons on the geological formation of the United States ; coal 
fields ; mineral ores ; geology of Illinois ; fossiliferous rocks. 

Popular astronomy. — ^Ten or more elementary lessons. The earth, its size and motions. 
Changes of seasons, how caused ; difference in the length of days and nights at different 
seasons of the year ; length of the longest day at the equator ; at the tropics ; at the polar 
circles ; at the poles. Tides. Solar system. The sun — its office, distance, magnitude, 
spoto. The moon—its size, distance, telescopic appearance, different phases. Eclipse of 
the moon ; of the sun. Name the planets in their order ; relative size ; satellites ; rings of 
Saturn. Morning and evening stars ; comets; fixed stars. 

Teach the pupils to point out, in a clear night, five or more conspicuous constellations ; * 
five or more stars of the first or secodd magnitude ; all the larger planets that are above the 
horizon. 

Meteorology. — Six or more oral lessons on winds, clouds, fogs, dew, frost, moisture settling 
<m a vessel of cold water in a warm room, rain, snow, hail, ice. 

Historical sketches. — ^Their location, their present condition, their former importance, the 
character of their former inhabitants, and tneir modes of life as known from history or 
learned from their ruins, will furnish suMcient topics for study. 

$ 83. GRAMMAR AND USE OF LANGUAGE. 

At least half the time appropriated to grammar in the first grade should be spent in pars- 
ing and analysing select pieces from Milton, Pope, and other aurora, embracing the differ- 
ent varieties of style. The extracts required for this purpose may be selected from the 
reading book. 

No exercibe should be regarded as complete and satisfactory that does not analyze the 
thought as well as the language of the writer. 

Pupils of this grade should receive special instruction in letter writing, including the form 
and manner of beginning and ending, with the date, paragraphs, dividing between syllables 
at the end of the fine, margin, folding, superscription, sealing, &c. 

$ 84. USE OF GLOBES. 

Pupils ^ould receive so much instruction in the use of the terrestrial globe that they will 
be able to solve by it, before the class, not less than five common problems ; as, to find the 
length of a degree of longitude at any given latitude ; to find the hours of sunrise and sun-' 
set, and the length of day and night, at a giveh place on a given day ; to find how long the 
snn shines without setting at any given place m the north Jrigld zone, and how long it ia 
invisible, dtc. C^ r\c^n\r 
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Since the foregoing selections from the Mannal of Graded Oonrse oi 
Instruction for the Public Schools of Chicago were printed, the Superin- 
tendent has submitted a revision of the Course in some particulars, 
which are given below^ 

The use of th6 Course for the paat three years has shown some defects, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most prominent : 1. Too much has been required of pupils in nearly all the 
f^es. 2. What we have been pleased to call the Oral Course has been too full and too 
much separated from other work. 3. The successive steps in some of the branches of 
study have not been as evenly graded as is desirable. 4. The Course of Study has hardly 
left enouffh to the teacher, whereby individuality and tact can be developed. 5. Pupils have 
not had all the facilities that may consistently be given them in the g^mmar schools, for 
obtaining a knowledge of some of the more important English branches now pursued onl^ 
in the high school. 

The course of study submitted meets the objections to the course now in use, and presents 
these peculiar features : 

1. It makes the instruction less theoretical and more practical: for example, a pupil 
leaving school at the end of the lowest grade will at least be able to write his own name ; 
at the end of the primary grades he will have a practical knowledge of the fundamental 
rules of arithmetic, will be able to read tolerably well and to write a legible hand, and in 
fact he will have attained something useful in after life wherever he may be compelled to leave 
the school. 

2. It requires a little less of the text-book and more of the teacher. 

3. It calls for results and leaves methods to the judgment of the individual teacher. 

I have endeavored to grade the studies to the average capacity of pupils, and to combine 
things with their uses so as to interbst pupils more and thereby secure better progress. In 
illustration I would call attention to the fact that spelling is to be associated with words used 
in reading and in all departments. of study; abbreviations are associated with spelling the 
words abbreviated ; intellectual and written arithmetic are carried aloug together ; language 
is graded firom the lowest grade into and through the grammar grades. 

That the companson between the course herewith presented and the revised course adopted 
in 1866 may be the more easily and properly made, permit me to suggest the following 
points: 

1. The order fb somewhat varied in the grouping. Reading, spelling, grammar, and music 
are combined under the head of '' Language ana Vocal Culture ;" arithmetic, written and 
mental* under "Numbers;" writing and drawing are combined; geography and history are ' 
classed together ; and the "Miscellaneous list" includes the oral course with physical exer- 
cise, morals, and manners. 

2. The Readers now in use are numbered differently from those used under the previous 
course: 

Analytical First Reader corresponds to National Primer. 
Analytical Second Reader corresponds to National First Reader. 
Analytical Third Reader corresponds to National Second Reader. 
Analytical Fourth Reader corresponds to National Third Reader. 
Analytical Fifth Reader corresponds to Hillard's Fifth Reader. 
Analytical Sixth Reader corresponds to Hillard's Sixth Reader. 

3. The Spellers cannot be compared, as the one now in use differs entirely in design and 
plan from the previous one, and the Speller now used is graded to fit the topics of the " Mis- 
eeUaneoufl Course." • 

4. The Arithmetics are the same as before, except Walton's primary and intellectual, which 
take the places of 'Emerson's Part and Colbom's intellectual. 

5. The Grammar for the higher grades remains the same, except in the amount required. 

6. Should the board change text-books in any branch, the course may need revision so as 
to fit the books, though I have endeavored to fix the course, as far as possible, by topics, so 
as to make it fit any text-books. 

The course as presented wi}l require the pupil to be furnished with the following text- 
books only, (all other topics will be taught orally, or from cards, charts, or maps, furnished 
tbeschool:) 

Tenth GfYMfc.— None. 

JVtiieA Grade.— 'Yint Reader. 

Eighth Grade.^Second Reader. 

Stventh Grade, — Third Reader, Speller, and Primary Arithmetic. 

Sixih Grade.-^Third Reader, Speller, Primary Arithmetic, Singing Book, Writing Book. 

Fifth Grade,—Fontth Reader, Speller, Intellectual Arithmetic, Primary Geography, Sing- 
ing Book, and Writing Book. 

Fourth Grade.— Fourth Reader, Speller, Intellectual Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, Rudi- 
ments, Primary Ge<^aphy, Elementary Grammar, Singing Book, and Writing Book. 

Third 0'rai/e.~Fifth Header, Speller, Intellectual Arithmetic, Wrj^ten Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, Grammar, Singing Book, and Writing Book. 
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Second Grade, — Fifth Reader, Speller, Intellectual Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, Qram- 
mar, Geography, Historv of United States, Sinpring^ Book, and Writing Book. 

First Urade, — Fifth Keader, Speller, Intellectual Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, History of United Stfites, Singing Book, and Writing Book. 

High School C/afs.— Sixth Reader, Higher AriUimetic, Elementary Algebra, Grammar, 
Physical Geography, Physiology, Singing Book. 

REVISED COURSE OF STUDY. 

TENTH GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Culture, — Reading from cards and from blackboard, 100 words, 
both printed and script. Special attention to tones in reading, spelling and reciting. Music — 
Reading and rote songs. Spdling — ^Words learned orally. 

Numbers,— Connimgf reading, and writine numbers to 100. 

Writing and Drawing, — Each child write his own name and the words learned from cards 
and blackboards. Drawing simple f6rms directed by the teacher. 

Miscellaneous i — Morals and Manners, as occasions may suggest or necessity require. 
Physical Exercises, frequent, varied and brief. Human body and its parts. Five senses, 
their organs and use. Common objects with more observable properties. 

No text-books required. Just before promotion to the Nintn Grade, pupils may have the 
First Reader put into their hands until they become familiar with the methods of holding, 
finding, and keeping the place while reading. The place to be found by pages and not by 
lessons. 

NISTH GRADE. 

Language and Vocal CuUure,-^ Reading from the First Reader, aUo 50 new words found 
in the Second Reader, both printed and script. Meamne and use of period^ interrogation 
mark, and hyphen. Distinction between an assertion and a question, with proper inflectioos 
at the close oi each. Spelling by sound monosyllabic words without silent letters ; spelling 
words read, (orally.) Mu^tc— Reading and rote singing. 

jYttm^erf.— Reading and writing numbers to 1 , 000. Addition and subtraction tables to 5s. 
Adding columns of single figures, sum not exceeding 15, or any two numbers of not more 
than three figures, such that the sum of no two figures of the same order shall exceed 9. 
Rapid combinations in aading and subtracting, in no case exceeding 15. Roman numerals 
toL. 

IVriting and Drawing. — Writing^ words from reading lessons, small letters. Drawing sim- 
ple forms directed by the teacher. 

Miscellaneous, — ^Morals and manners as in the Tenth Grade. Physical exercises as in the 
Tenth Grade. Domestic animals. Primary colors. Three kingdoms of nature. 

No text-book required except the First Reader. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

Languagi and Vocal Culture, — Second Reader. Comma, semicolon, and colon, without 
rules. Exclamation point and its use. Use of capital letters at the commencement of sen- 
tences, and of names of persons, and the words I and O. Spelling by sound any monosyl- 
labic words. Spelling words read, (orally. ) Music — ^Readin^ and rote singing. 

iVttm^ers.— Reading and writing numbers to ]0,QP0. Addition and subtraction tables com- 
pleted. Adding numbers, sum not to exceed 10,000. Subtracting numbers of four figures 
or less, of such character that each figure of the minuend shall equal or exceed the corre- 
sponding figure of the subtrahend. Multiplication and division tables to 5s. Roman 
numerals to C. Rapid combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, not 
exceeding 50. 

Writing and Drawing, — Writing small letters and capitals, words from Reading Lessons. 
Drawing. ' 

MiscManeous.^MoraHa and manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pre- 
vious grades. Divisions of time and. their names, with proper abbreviations. Secondaiy 
colors. Wild animals. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Culture,— Fini half of Third Reader. Quotation marks and their 
nse. Use of capitals in all proper names the pupils have occasion to write. Construction 
of simple sentences requiring the use of the period and interrogation point. Spelling — By 
sound, words in reading lessons except the most difficult, jifttatc— Reading and rote sing- 
ing. Spelling with use of the Speller, Abbreviation of words usually spelled, abbreviated. 

Numbers. — Reading and writing numbers to 100,000. Multiplication and division tables 
completed. Addition and subtraction of numbers, sum or minuend not to exceed five figures. 
Multiplication of any number not exceeding four figures by any single figure. Division of 
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any number, each figure of which is an exact multiple of the divisor. Roman numerals to 
M. Kapid combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and diyisiou, not exceeding 
100. Primary arithmetic. 

Writing and Drawing, — Writing words in reading and other lessons. Drawing from 
cards. 

iftsce//aii«d»5.— Morals and manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pre- 
yious grades. Lines and angles. Trades, tools and materials. Wild animals. 

SIXTH GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Culture, — Third Reader completed. Spelling — By sounds any 
words read. Spelling, oral and written, from Speller, with abbreviations of such words in 
spelling lessons as are usually abbreviated. Definitions. Construction of sentences com- 
prising words from spelling lessons, with special attention to the use of capitals and punctu- 
ation, as far as taught. Music — Reading. 

iVfim6er#. -^Reading and writing numbers of two periods. Add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide BO that the sum, minuend, product, or dividena shall not exceed two periods, multi- 
plier two figures, divisor one figure. Rapid combinations. Primary arithmetic. 

IVriting and Dramng.—\JM of copy-book, pen and ink in writing. Drawing from 
cards. * 

Miscellaneous, — ^Morals and manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pre- 
vious grades. Articles eaten and wooi. Plane figures, with review of lines and angles. 
Circle and its parts. Map of Chicago, with physical features of the American Continent, 
and use of terms defimug divisions of land and of water, with simple illustrations. Defini- 
tions of words in lessons. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Culture, — ^Fourth Reader, first half, and half of Introduction. Pho- 
nic Analysis, as given in the Reader, except written analysis. Construction of sentences as 
in the Sixth Grade, and written reviews, special attentiun being given to punctuation, capi- 
tals, and the proper use of pronouns. Definitions. Spelling^Orsd and written, from Speller, 
with such abbreviations as are made of words Spelled. Music — Reading. 

Numbers. — Reading and writing numbers to three periods. Addition, subtraction, multi- 

Slication, and division ; numbers in no case exceeding three periods ; multiplier three figures; 
ivisor one figure. Rapid combinations. Intellectual arithmetic. 
Geography. — Primary geography, through the United States. Map drawing from copy. 
WrUing and Drawing, — Writing with ink in copy-book. Drawing from cards. 
Miscellaneous'. — Morals and manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pre- 
Yious grades. Classification of animals, trees, fruits, and flowers. Weights and measures. 
Definitions of words in lessons. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Culture, — Fourth Reader completed. Phonic analysis from the 
Reader. Elementary Grammar, such as is generally found in Introduction to grammar. 
Spdling—OxtkX and written, with abbreviations of words usually abbreviated. Music Dec- 
lamations and recitations. 

i\rttm6«r5.— Rudiments of arithmetic to division of fractions; intellectual arithmetic; rapid 
combinations. • 

Qeography.-^Vnmwrj geography completed ; map drawing from memory. 

WrUing and Draioiii^. --Writing in copy-books and writing-speller. Drawing from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous. — Morals and manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pre- 
vious grades. Kinds and properties of matter. Metals and metallic ores. Rectangular and 
spherical solids. Definitions of words in lessons. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Culture.— Fifth. Reader, first half, and half of Introduction. Phonic 
analysis. Orthography and etymology in grammar. Spelling— Oral and written, from 
Speller, with abbreviations of words fu[>breviated. Declamations and recitations. Jtfiisic— 
Reading. 

Sntnbers. — Rudiments of arithmetic completed ; intellectual arithmetic ; rapid combina- 
tions. 

Geography.— Qeognphy through United States. 

Ifriting and Drawing. — ^Writmg in copy-books and writing-speller. Drawing from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous.— ^oralBtLnd manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pre* 
ylous grades. Air and water. Laws of motion. Definitions of words in lessons. 
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SECOND GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Culture. — ^Fiflh Reader completed. Phonic analysis. Declamations 
and recitations. Spelling—OnX and written, from speller, with abhreyiations of words that 
are abbreviated. Music. Grammar and syntax. Written abstracts. 

J^tf m6er«.— Arithmetic, through simple interest. Intellectual arithmetic. Forms of bills 
and receipts. Rapid combiuationB. 

Geography and History. -^GoogrKphy to Asia. Map-drawing. History to J. Q. Adamses 
administration, beginning at the Kevolation, with lessons on the goyermnent of the United 
States. 

fVriting and Drawing, — Writing in copy-book and writing-speller. Drawing from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous,— MonlB and manners as in previons grades. Physical exercises as in pre- 
vious grades. Respiration, circulation, and digestion. National and State governments. 
City government and officers. Definitions of words used in lessons. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Language and Vocal Ctdture, — Selections from Fifth Reader and other text-books. Pho- 
nic analysis. Declamations and recitations. Spelling — Oral and written, from the speller. 
Orammar — Analysis and parsing selections from Reader, with review. Epistolary compo- 
sition. Music. 

Numbers, — Arithmetic completed. Intellectual arithmetic. Rapid combinations. Forms 
of drafts, bills, promissory notes, checks, d^c. 

Geography and History. — Geography completed. Map-drawing. History completed and 
reviewed, except early settlements and colonial wars. 

fVriting and Drawing. — Writing in copy-books and in writing -speller. Drawing from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous, — ^Morals and manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pra- 
yious grades. Meteorology. Popular astronomy. Definitions of words used in lessons. 

HIGH-SCHOOL CLASS. 

Language and Vocal Culture, — Sixth Reader. Phonic analysis. Declamations and reci- 
tations. Spelling^OraX and written, from all the text«books. Rhetorical and grammatical 
analysis. Composition writing. Music. 

Numbers. — ^Arithmetic, philosophy of; Algebra to Quadratics; Intellectual arithmetic. 

Geography and //i«torv.— Physical Geography ; Outlines of General History, with early 
settlements of the United States and colonial wars. 

Writiitg and Drawing, — Writing in copy-book and in writing-speller. Drawing fit)m 
cards. 

Physiology, — Elementary. 

Misc€llaneous,^MoTek\B and manners as in previous grades. Physical exercises as in pre- 
vious i^rades. Elements of Philosophy, (sound, light, heat» electricity, and magnetism.) 
Geology, elements of. Definitions of words used in lessons. 
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EUROPEAN OPINIONS ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS.. 

To the foregoing outline of the systems of public schools in the chief cities 
of the Uuited States ; the statistical results as to the salaries of teachers, and 
cost generally ; the digest of rules and regulations under which the system is 
administered ; and the subjects, courses, and methods of instruction, to some 
extent, in the most advanced cities, we add the opinions expressed by intelli- 
gent observers from other countries as to the practical working of our city sys- 
tems, as their observations are generally confined to public schools in a few of 
these cities. We shall begin with one of the most recent aiid most competent 
observers — Rev. James Eraser, of England, now bishop in the Established 
Church, in Manchester. Dr. Eraser is a graduate of the Public Grammar 
School at Shrewsbury and of the University of Oxford, an active promoter of 
national education in his own parish, one of the assistant commissioners who 
reported on the state of popular education in England. in 186 L, visited this 
coantry in 1865, and submftted a report on the results of his inquiries, which 
constitutes one of the Sl-volumes issued by the School Inquiry Commission 
on Middle-Class Schools. No one could bring a better preparation in previous 
studies or in an unprejudiced spirit, or in a diligent use of his opportunities. 
Report of Rev, James Fraaer on American Schools, 

In endeaToriDg to comprehend and appreciate this system of common or public schools— 
for the two epithets are used indiflferently — it is absolutely necessary that the European 
observer should throw his mind, if possible, into the conditions of American life, should. take 
his point of departure from a few leading social principles, and keep constantly before his 
eyes certain salient social phenomena, which have (so to speak) necessitated its form, give 
to it its significance, underlie its action, maintain itsinotive power, determine its methods, 
and fix iiB aims. The principles have been already referred to;* they are the principles of 
perfect social equality and absolute religious freedom. f The phenomena are the restlessness 
and activity of the American character, — without, -perhaps, the culture and refinement of 
the old Athenian, but with all his versatility,— the absorbing interest of political life; the 
constantly rising aims of each individual ; the ebb and flow of commercial enterprise, and 
the immense development of the spirit of speculation ; the intense energy of the national 
temperament, its rapidity of movement, its precipitancy, its impatience of standing stiU. 
Many an American in the course of an active life will have turned .his hand to half a dozen 
different professions or ways of getting a livelihood. " The one lesson we are taught all 
through life,'* a person one day humorously but truly said to me, " is to be (fwcontented with 
our station." 

And it is this temper more than any other, intensified by the opportunities that the country 
affords and the prizes that it holds out to enterprise and ability, which is the motive 

♦It i« basod. a» upon the fundamental principle enounced by Washinj^ton, that the "virtue and 
intelligence" of tho people are the two indispensablo Hociirities of republican Institutions, so upon 
the two ^reat republican doctrinCB of perfect social equality and absolute religious freedom. In the 
constitution of the State of Rhode Island it is laid down that " the diffusion of knowledeo as well 
as of virtue among the people being essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties, it 
shall be the duty of tho Oenerol Assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt all mean.%jvhicl) 
they may deem necessary and prpper to secure to the people the advantages and opportunities of 
edacation.** By the school laws of Massachusetts, **all children within the Commonwealth may 
attend the public school in tho place in which they have a legal residence," and "no person shaU 
be excluded from a pnlj^jic school on account of^the race, color, or religious opinions of the applicant 
or scholar." The whole Idea, indeed, of the aims and objects of education, as contemplated by 
the American system, cannot be better expressed than it was by Mr. Horace Monn. ** under our 
republican govornment," says he, " it seems clear that the minimum of education nan never be less 
than such as is sufficient to qualify each citizen for the civil and social duties he will have to 
discharge; such an education as teaches the individual the great laws of bodily health ; as qualifies 
for tho fulnlment of parental duties ; as is indispensable for the civjl functions of a witness or a Juror ; 
as is necessary for the voter in municipal and in national affairs ; and, finally, as is required for the 
laithful and conscientious discharge of all those duties which devolve upon tho inheritor of a portion* 
of the sovereignty of this great Itepublic." 

t " Wo hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
bytheirCrentor with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness." Declaration of Independence^ sub initio. By tho Constitution "titles of nobility" are 
forbidden, and no law is to be made "respecting an establishT'.ent of religion, or prohibiting the 
f^ee exercise thereof." Act i, w. 9, 7 ; Amendments, Act 1. 
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power that sustains the schools. Corresponding, therefore, with these ideas, and reflecting 
these phenomena, must be the proper system of edacation. And the correspondence is 
marvellously exact, the reflection wonderfully true. The American school is a microcosm 
of American life There reigns in it the same spirit of freedom and equality ; the same 
rapidity of moTcment, scarce leaving time for work to be thoroughly well done ; the same 
desire of progress, eagerly catching at every new idea, ever on the look out for improvements; 
the same appeals to ambition, the same sensitiveness to praise and blame, the same subordi- 
nation of the individual to the mass, of the scholar to the class,, as of the citizen to the 
nation ; the same prominence given to pursuits of a utilitarian, over pursuits of a reHoing, 
aim; the same excessive and exhausting strnin on the mental and physical powers; the 
same feverishness and absence of repose; — elements of strength and weaknes^ of success 
and failure, mingled together in proportions which make it almost impossible to find anj 
one di^riminating epithet by which to characterize the resultant whole. 

I. Firstj then, the system is in perfect harmony with the other institutions of the country. 
It is democratic, equal, free. But democratic institutions do not work with their full free- 
dom and equality where the rapid growth of material prosperity is introducing social dis- 
tinctions, and where, if not an aristocracy of birth or nobility, yet an aristocracy of wealth 
is being insensibly, but surely, formed. And so the American schools, particularly in the 
large cities and in the higher grades, are practically in the possession of the middle class. 
The sons and and daughters of the wealthiest (with a few exceptions, which only prove 
the rule) are not in them ; nor, in many places, the sons and daughters of the poorest either. 
The efficiency of the system — in the sense of its actually supplying the wants of every class of 
society, and really furnishing common schools — is nearly in an inverse ratio to the prosperity 
of the district' in wdich it operates. 

And further, the school, from its very harmony with other institutions, is exposed to (he 
same corrupting influences ; and as in some places the posts of municipal authority have fallen 
into the hands of unscrupulous politicians, who use their vantage ground to promote, not 
the public weal, but the interests of their party, so, we have seen, in the same places it ii 
distinctly alleged that the politicians are doing their best to taint and spoil the schools. 

II. A-gain. The system exactly answers the wants of the people ; their wants, I mean, as 
they understand them themselves. The principle of local self-govcrdment being supreme in 
the constitution of the schools, what people require, that they can have ; at least, all is in 
their own hands. 

What ought to be the schoors greatest source of strength->the f:ict that its destinies 
are in the hands of those who are to profit directly by its advantages — proves, under the 
influence of selfish or sordid motivq^, in too many cases to be its principal element of 
weakness. 

III. The system is a cheap system. In places where sordid views prevail it is made cheap 
at the cost of efficiency; by reducing the time during which the school is kept open to 
the narrowest limit; by cutting down the salaries of the teachers to the lowest sum; bj 
neglecting to furnish it with the needful supplies of apparatus and books. But in cities 
where the support is most liberal, and indeed any sum that is asked for is given, still the 
system is cheap ; 25s, to 30*. a year per child in the lower grades, 6/. to lOl. per year in the 
high school.* The economy results from the principle of grading, and from the number of 
children of equal attainments in the same class who can be taught by the same teacher as 

' though they were but one. Schools in England might be made as cheap if they could be 
organized on the same system. Throw all the schools of Edinburgh or London under one 
boajrd of management, grade them, entrust each teacher with the oversight of 50 pupils, and 
the cost per child would probably be as low with us as it is in the United States. But in 
a graded school the class is the*-unit to the teacher's eye, and not the individual girl or 
boy, and what is gained in cheapness is almost lost again in thoroughness ; and it is too 
much the tendency of all teachers, without the direct encouragement of the system under 
which they are working, to act upon the maxim, "Occupet exlremum scabies." If dis^ 
crimination is a high gift in a teacher, there is very little scope or necessity for its exercise 
in a graded school. 

IV. The spirit of work produced under the system both in teachers and pupils, and the 
discipline of the schools, are both high. The teachers are Constantly under the eye of the 
public, are placed in keen competition one Vith another, and anxiously look forward to the 
figures which will show in the Superintendents next report how their school compares 
wi th other schools of the same grade. They are kept np to the full tension of their strength ; 
sometimes, indeed, the tension is too great for their strength, and I frequently heard 
teachers say they wanted rest — a want which their worn, hectic looks abundantly showed. 

Continued idleness, again, in a pupil, such as is allowed without any very strong effort 
to correct it, at Eton and elsewhere, would not be tolerated in an American school. The 
influence of idleness is icH to be contagious. If a boy won't work he must not by a bad 
example corrupt his schoolfellows — he must be withdrawn. Discipline, too, is nearly per- 
fect in the best schools, but it is of a kind to which it would be hopeless to attempt to get 
500 English boys of thu upper or middle class to submit, and which even by many Americans 
is considered too reprci^eive and. mechanical. 

I do not know thai the aggregate results of the system can be better summed up than by 
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sajinji^ that there exists in America a general dififosion of intelligence rather than any high 
culture or profound erudition. If I were to compare them with the results of the best 
education at home, I should sajr that an American pupil probably leaves school with more 
special knowledge, but with less general development. He would have more acquaintance 
(not very profound, though) with certain branches of physical science, perhaps jnore, 
certainly as mncb, ac quaiutance with mathematics, but not more acquaintance with modern 
languages, and much less acquaintance with ancient languages and classical literature. I 
think our best teachers are better (perhaps because more re|[ularly educated) than their best ; 
but our worst teachers are incomparably worse, duller, more immethodical, more indolent, 
more uninteresting, than anything I saw or can conceive of being tolerated among them. 
An American teacher may be immoral, ignorant^ and in many ways incompetent, but he, 
and particularly she, could hardly be dull. Liveliness and energy, hiding sometimes perhaps 
a multitude of other sins, seem to be their inherent qualities. I saw in America many inef- 
ficient schools, but the drowsy dullness of the teacher and the inattentive habits of the children, 
which characterize so many an English school, I never saw. 

The mistake that is commonly made in America is one, I fear, that is taking some root 
in England — a confusion of thought between the processes that convey knowledge and the 
processes that develop mental power, and a tendency to confine the work of the school too ex- 
clusively to the former. It is perhaps the inevitable tendency of an age of material prosperity 
and utilitarian ideas. Of course, the processes of education are carried on through media that 
convey information too, and a well-educated man, if not necessarily, t>, at any rate almost 
necessarily beeomea, a well-informed man. But, in my sense of things, the work of education 
^as been sncccessfully accomplished when a scholar has learnt just three things — what he 
really does know, what he does not know, and how knowledge is in each case acquired ; in 
other words, education is the development and training of faculties ^ rather than, to use a fa- 
vorite American word, the ** presentation " to the mind of facts. What was Aristotle's con- 
ception of the man whom he calls '^thoroughly educated ?" Not, I take it, a man of encyclc- 
pssdic information, but a man of perfectly trained and well-balanced mind, able to apply to any 
subject that may occupy his attentions its proper methods, and to draw from it its legitimate 
conclusions, lience, the proper functions of a sound system of education are to quicken the 
observation, strengthen the memory, discipline the reason, cultivate the taste ; and that is the 
best system which gives to each faculty of our complex nature its just and proportionate devel- 
opment. The American schools devote themselves far too exclusively to the two former 
aims ; the latter two receive much less attention than they deserve. The results are such 
as might be expected to flow from any one-sided and partial treatment of the human mind. 
Subjects are constantly ** memorized" without being understood, and hence their stay in 
the memory is precarious and transitory, while, though facts are observed, they are not 
sufficiently classified, and the reasoning powers and the taste, the latter especially, are left 
to form themselves prettymuch at will. The programme of the schools, particularly in 
the higher grades, is too wide and multifarious. Subjects are taken up for a while and 
then dropped (and presently forgotten) to make room for others that have been long waiting 
their turn. When occasionally expressing my surprise that an important subject like a lan- 
guage, French or German for instance, after being studied for three Or four terms, then 
disappeared from the programme, and did not seem afterwards to be resumed, I was met by 
the invariable explanation that it got '^ crowded out." I doubt whether American school 
managers accept the maxim, *' Ne multa sed multum," as true of the process of education. 
In nothing did the managers of the Boston schools seem to me to give greater evidence of 
good sense and wisdom than in the manifest desire they showed to contract their programme 
into narrower limits, and to attach more importance to sound methods than to showy but 
superficial results. * 

J have spoken of the cultivation of taste as an element of education. The great defect, in 
my judgment, in American taste, literary as well as other, is, speaking generally, its apparent 
incompetency to appreciate the beauty of simplicity, which really constitutes the charm of 
the merely graceful and the grandeur of the sublime. De Tocqueville has noticed, with 
his usual perspicacity, the preference of American orators and writers for a bombastic and 
inflated style. 

In touching npon this point of national taste some allowance must be made for the rare- 
ness, inevitable in a new country where the conquest of the soil and the development of 
material wealth is the .primary concern of the people, of art-museums, picture galleries, and 
those other instrumentalities which have been found so efficacious in older civilizations in 
teaching the pvblic mind to recognize and appreciate the grand, the beautiful, the pure. 
There are said to be fine works of art in the possession of private collectors in America; 
but there is hardly such a thing as a public gallery of paintings or of sculpture worthy the 
name. • • • • With so few standards, therefore, of artistic beauty and 
proportion to exhibit to the eye, there exists all the greater need that the best models of 
accurate thought and chastened feeling, as expressed in language, should be presented to 
the mind ; and as the printing press has made ihe whole range of classic literature common 
ground, it is to be regretted that influences which are out of reach are not compensated by 
others which are at hand, and that Homer and Virgil, Plato and Cicero, Sophocles and 
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Terrence, are not made to do for America what tbej, in conjunction with Phidias and 
Raffaelle, and the other potent magicians in the world of art, have done for Europe. 

The tone of an American school — that ^'ncscio quid" so hard to be described, but 'so 
easily recognized by the experienced eye, so soon felt by the quick perceptions of the heart 
— if not unsatisfactory, is yet incomplete. It is true that the work of the day commences 
with the reading of the Word of God, generally followed by prayer. It is true that decorous 
if not reverent attention is paid during both those exercises ; but the decorum struck me 
as rather a result or a part of discipline than as a result of spiritual impressions ; there was 
no ** face as it had been the face of *an angel;'" no appearance of kindled hearts. The 
intellectual tone of the schools is high; the moral tone, though perhaps a little too self- 
conscious, is not unhealthy; but another tone, which can only be vaguely described 
in words, but of which one feels oneself in the presence when it is really there, and which, for 
want of a better name, I must call the '* religious" tone, one misses, and misses with 
regret. 

A religious poet (Keble) has painted in exquisite language his idea of a Christian school 
as it passes before a watchful pastor's scan : 

•*'Ti8 not the eye of keenest blaze. 

Nor tho quick-swelling breast, 
That Boones>t thrill at touch of praise— 

Thcso do uot please him beat. 
But voices low and gentle, 

And timid glances shy. 
That seem for aid parental 

To sue all wistfully, 
Still pressing, longing to be right, 

Yet fearing to be wrong, 
In these tlio Pastor dares delight, 

A lamb-like, Christ-like throng." 

It ought not to be hard to conjecture, after what has been said, which type of child 
abounds most in American schools. I doubt if the latter temper, however charming to the 
sentimentalist, would be either appreciated or fostered by those who watch the development 
of youthful faculties there. To " seem for aid parental to sue all wistfully " would be deemed 
at best an amiable weakness, likely to interfere seriously with ultimate success in life. 
The sooner an American boy learns to stand alone and depend solely on himself, the better all 
who are concerned about his well-doing seem to be pleased. The quick '' thrill at touch of 
praise," the desire to excel, the ambition to be foremost, are found to be the most powerful 
motives to study, the most efficient instruments of discipline. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether they are not employed to excess for this purpose. It is the custom to request 
visitors to the schools to make little speeches to the assembled pupils. The staple of most 
that I heard was the well-worn theme of the infinite career that lay before them, and the 
possibility of every boy who listened to the speaker becoming President of the United States, 
or occupying a position equally honorable and equally'- to be coveted. To my judgment^ 
and in the judgment of not a few Americans themselves, there is far too much of this. 
Sucl) addresses, no doubt, are stimulating ; but it must be recollected that there are un- 
healthy stimulants ; and I was told stories enough by sober people, who disapproved of 
the practice, of raanjr a boy, conscious of talents and urged on by such motives, who, at- 
tempting one of these grand careers and falling, sank at last into nothing better than a dis- 
contented and mischievous politician. 

It might be thought also that amid the wildaess of religious fancy and the strangeness 
of theological opinions, which prevail in America to an extent far beyond anything within 
an Englishman's experience, the blessings of a fixed creed would be more easily recognized 
and more strongly felt than where traditional beliefs still largely influence public thought, 
and men are less tossed about by winds of doctrine. It is unnecessary to say, however, 
that no attempt to lay the foundations of such a creed, or in any way to presume that such 
a creed even exists, is made in the common schools. 

I do not like to call the American system of education, or to hear it called, irreligious. 
It is perhaps even going too far to say that it is non-religious^ or purely secular. If the^ cul- 
tivation of some of the choicest intellectual gifts bestowed by God on man — the perceptions, 
memory, taste, judgment, reason ; if the exaction of habits of punctuality, attention, indus- 
try, and " good behavior ;" if the respect which is required and which is paid during the 
reading of a daily portion of God's holy World, and the daily saying of Christ's universal 
prayer, are all to* be set down as only so many contrivances for producing ** clever devils," 
it would be vain to ar^ue against such a prejudice. But if, as I believe, the cultivation of 
any one of God's good gifts and the attempt to develop any one right principle or worthy 
habit are, so fiir as they go, steps in the direction, not only of momlity but of piety, mate- 
rials with which boih the moralist and the divine, the parent and the Sunday-school teacher, 
may hope to build the structure of a *• perfect man" which they desire, then it is manifestly 
ungenerous to turn round upon the system which does this, which supplies these materials 
of the building, and is prohibited by circumstances over which it has lo control and to 
which it is forced to adapt itself from doing more, and stigmatize it with the brand of god- 
lessness. r^ t 
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APPENDIX I. 

GERMAN SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

New York, April 12, 186S. 

The undersigned in behalf of the German Teachers' Society of New York and environs beg 
leave to lay before the Department of Education the following succinct statement respecting 
the German schools in existence in this State and in the Union. The facts herein presented 
or, at least, a summary of its contents, will, it is hoped, appear to you of sufficient import- 
ance to be embodied, in your report to the Congress of the United States. 

There are several hundreds of German schools in this country. Permit us to explain 
briefly the causes and reasons that have led to the foundation of these schools, since it may 
to many seem superfluous for Germans to support schools of their own in a country where, in 
the public schools, a general and gratuitous instruction is guaranteed to the children o< 
parents of all nationalities. 

The first of these reasons and causes is that our German -bom population find that their 
children rapidly unlearn the German tongue, English being not only the common idiom of 
all nationalities in this country, but also a language easier than almost any other to acquire, to 
wield, and to pronounce. This fact sadly disturbs the family relations, the efforts of parents 
toward the education of their children, anxl the respect due to the parents from the latter. 
For when their children speak among themselves, even at home, nothing but English, thoy 
form, as it were, a foreign clement within the family. The great mass of the immigrated 
Germans learn, during the first gene^-ation, hardly English enough to understand all theii 
children talk among themselves, and thus they are unable to discover their secrets, to warn, 
to guide, to correct them. The children deeming English, the common language of the 
country, a belter one than any other, begin to slight their parents, who have not a perfect 
command of the same, to enjoy the fun of having their own secrets, inaccessible to their 

Earents, and cud in refusing obedience to them, and in no longer keeping company, when 
alf-grown, with their nearest relations not perfectly Anglicized. That these facts are pro- 
ducVivo of a great many evils, and even engender juvenile crime and profligacy, can be 
eaj^ily understood. 

But this, sad as it must be called by every unprejudiced observer, is not all. The better 
class of Germans — and the immigration of uow-a-days increases from year to year in tlio 
degree of education and respectability represented by them — sorely regret that their children 
and children's children should lose the privilege of commanding the two master languages 
of the world, English and German, at the same time. The treasures of the German literature 
being in no respect inferior to any other, and the usefulness in practical life of speaking and - 
writing a plurality of languages being obvious to every intelligent mind, why should Gor- 
man-born childrCTi, who may so easily reap the advantages ot a plurality of tongues, lose 
them by sheer negligence of the parents ? It is certain that all the citizens of this great 
country should have a common language as a means of mutual intelligence and a character- 
istic feature of their nationality; but it is not adverse to the American^dea, that the citizens 
of this country should derive untold advantages from their ability to freely converse and 
communicate with the natives of other countries, and to enjoy their national literatures. And 
of all languages, the German — the language of the greatest poets of modern times, of the 
most protonnd science and philosophy, and of a nation, destined to become, in no distant 
future, the foremost in Europe — seems to be entitled to appreciation by American citizens 
generally ; so much the more so, as it is the mother of Anglo-Saxon and modem Eng.ish, 
and is spoken in this country by about five millions of men — a number rapidly increasing. 
But a third reason and cause leading to the foundation of Gorman schools in this country 
has, in the eyes of some, even been paramount to those beforementioned, important as 
they are. Germany is the cradle of the reformation of schools, and the German schools, as 
a whole, mi^ht, from the latter part of the eighteenth century down to th§ middle of the 
present, be justly considered as by far the best in the world. It is, then, but natural that 
immigrated Germans, comine* from a great many excellent schools in their old country ; and 
being conscious of and thankful for the ^reat advantages derived from them, should desire 
that their children may grow up under the same benefits, and that the United States, this 
dear country of their choice, may profit to some degree from the existence of schools instituted 
after the German model, oven though the latter be modified according to the peculiar circum- 
stances and' requirements of the American nationality and idea. 

^ Of the three causes just mentioned, each, according as it was prevailing over the other two 
"^ the minds of the founders of German schools, gave rise to a different kind of school. 
Where the idea of preserving the family relations, and together with them the parental reli- 
gious denomination, prevailed, there dtnominational German schools were founded, of which 
there are in this country nearly as many as there are German church' buildings and societies. 
Where, however, the second reason obtained preference to the other tv\o, pricatc schojls 
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were undertuken and patronized. Where, lastly, the third reason was paramoant to the two 
others, without necessarily excluding them, society schools on shares sprane into existence. 
A few, however, of the private estahlishments must be classed with this third class. 

1 . We need not dwell long on the denominational class of Ge^an schools. Their existence 
dates as far back as the German immigration into this country. As soon as the new-comers 
felt able to support a church and a minister of their creed, there was also a beginning made 
of instructing their children ^n the mother tongue, so that they might be dbabled to under- 
stand German preaching, and to sustain the family relations intelligibly. It was, of course, 
clearly the interest of the ministers to become either themselves the teachers of German, or 
at least the founders of schools in this tongue, if they wished to continue their denomination 
beyond the first generation. But a great majority of the early German clergymen, down to 
almost our own times, being very illiterate, their teaching did not amount to much, and 
does not even now. During the last two or three decades, it is true, a sufficient number of 
able German teachers came over from the mother country, so that the character of these 
denominational schools might have been extensively improved. But there being little intel- 
ligence among these congregations and their clergy, they could not understand the require- 
ments of a good school, and that able teachers cannot be expected to thrive on so low sala- 
ries as from two to four hundred dollars a year, and to perform, into the bargain, the menial 
work of sextons and attendants to their ministers. Thus it is that hardly half a dozen of the 
several hundred schools of this kind ever have been worthy of the name of schools (among 
which, two deserve honorable mention, the St. Matthseus Church school in Walker street, 
New York, as it was under Director Ilardter's leadership, and the **Zion's Scbule" in Balti- 
more, since it came under Dr. Ilerzog's care, ) and that from two to three millions of descend- 
ants of Germans now in the country have wholly, or almost wholly, lost the understanding 
and use cf their native language. 

2. The private G erman schools afe of a modem origin. When, aft^r the unsuccessful revolu- 
tionary fermentation of 1630, a more intelligent class of Germans began to emigrate and to 
spread the love of the German language and literature even among Anglo-Americans, the 
first of these private institutions wefe founded in the great commercial centres, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore^ Cincinnati, and St. Louis, whence they spread to some other places, 
especially since, after the unfortunate end of the revolution of 1848, the number of intelligent 
German immigrants considerably increased. It was chiefly the commercial class of citizens 
who patronized these schools. With them it was less the motive of sustaining tho family 
relations which prompted them to so doiog. Being themselves conversant enough with Eng- 
lish, they, for the most part, also talked English at home ; but they valued the great advan- 
tages connected with understanding several tongues, and wished to secure these for their 
children. No doubt this second class of German schools was and is of a far higher order 
than the denominational; but being made subservient to the private interests of their 
founders and proprietors, and being based solely on their commercial utility, not on an 

• ideal conception of the compass, duties, and importance of the school, m it ought to be, all 
these schools, with the exception of a few to bo mentioned under the third head, remained 
one-sided concerns, with underpaid teachers, a more or less aristocratic tetftlency, a bad dis- 
cipline, and much outward show, without a corresponding interior value. 

o. The third class of German schools, those founded by societies on shares, and a few by 
private enterprise, o^^ their origin to the ideas which, succumbed in tlie mother country in 
tke revolution of 184d, and stamped so diiforent a character on the emigrants of that period. 
The generation of men of that time came from the most excellent German schools ; educated 
there at a time when these schools had reached their highest degree of excellence. , For it 
must be noted here that meanwhile the German governments, having found out what an 
enemy to monarchical institutions and established (state) chur6hos they had thus far fostered 
in these excellent schools, have since 1850, intentionally lowered the standard of jiopular 
education, so far as depended on them. The generation of men just meutioned regarded 
the German model school as the "palladium" of their ideas, their liberalism, their philo- 
sophical conception of state, religion, and society; they almost revered it religiously. 
Every intelligent man among them had an exalted notion of what the school is to be, and 
even the great mass of the then immigrants seconded their efforts to transplant the Grerman 
model school to the hospitable soil ot their adopted country. But having, most of them, 
lost their property through tho revolution and emigration, and being obliged to struggle 
for many years with the hardships of a new existence to be founded, their new schools 
were doomed to be, till in part now, embarrassed by the insufficiency of means allotted t j 
them. A majority of these schools were established or, at least, fostered into existence by 
the "Turner*' (gymnastic) societies, spread all over tho country; but most of these socie- 
ties consist of men of verv moderate means, and their schools, therefore, consist rarely of 
more than two classes. They charge very moderate tuition fees, allow their teachers better 
salaries than the denominational and most private schools, but yet rather scantily, and make 
4>oth ends meet by pic-nics and charitable collections. Of a still higher character are those 
society schools which were independent of any organization, the founders being chartered 
by the legislatures of the several States as school (academical) societies, kud the necessary 
capital, with which buildings were built and furnished, being gathei-ed by small shares. The 
current expenses are defrayed by the tliition fees, new shares, or subscriptions. The tuition 
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fees are moderate, and the chief, if not the onlj, source of income; still the teachers' salaries 
are the highest of all paid in German schools, although, with the exception of those of one 
or two principals, not exceeding $],0G0 per annum. Among institutions of this kind honor- 
able mention can be made of the New York German Free school in East 4th street, founded in 
1858, of 10 classes ; the German school in East 52d street, New York, founded in 1865, of 7 
classes; the St. Louis *'Real Schule,*' founded in 1858, ruined by the secession war; the 
San Antonio (Texas) German school, founded in 1857, also broken up by the war; the Mil- 
-waukee German-English academy, founded in 1854, 1 1 classes, and ever since under Mr. C. 
£ngelmann's care in a flourishing condition; the Boston (Mass.) German -English school, 
founded in 1859, in 4 classes, since dwarfed into two; the Newark (N. J.) German school 
in Greene street, founded in 18.54, 4 classes ; the Hoboken academy, founded in 1861, of 
once 11, now 9 classes; the Philadelphia ''Frei Gemeinde Schule," founded in 1856, 4 
classes; the Detroit (Mich.) Gorman-English academy, founded in 1856, 6 classes ; and the 
Rochester (N. Y.) " Real Schule," founded in 1863, 3 classes ; besides a large number of schools, 
in many respects good, but organized in fewer classes which are not mentioned here. Even 
the institutions above named do not rank equally high. Last, but not least, are to be 
mentioned a sma^U number of private schools of the best kind, such as that of Messrs. 
Schmeider and Deghu6e, 152 Pacific street, Brooklyn, New York, founded in 1851, 4 classes; 
the former schools of Dr. Rudolph Dulon, 1 1 Market and 309 West )^2d streets. New York, 
this gentleman being the pioneer in the private enterprises on the larger scale till he had to 
give up — financially ruined ; that of Dr. H. Gercke, West 23d street. New York, the successor 
to the last named, and that of Mr. Th Heidenfeld, 4 Allen stree^ and that of Dr. R. 
Hirzel, 1 1 Market street. New York, each of 5 classes, successors to the first named of 
Dulon*B schools ; that of Mr. P. W. Moller, West 27th street; and that of the subscriber, A. 
Douai, the male department located in 498 7th avenue, and the female in 759 6th avenue. 
New York. ' Omitting the schools of less than four classes, among which there are some 
Tery deserving ones, we remark that those mentioned were organized accordmg to the best 
German models, were founded with little or no capital, charge higher tuition fees than the 
society schools, and employ the best teachers to be had. But such establishments being 
costly, their financial success is by far inferior to the ideal. 

The characteristic features of the schools of the third class are the following : Thev aim 
at the German ideal or model school, improved by the addition of a perfect knowledge of 
English, of more freedom from theoretical pedantry and impractical schematism, and by a 
tendency to inculcate liberal views and independent thinking. All exclude religious instruc- 
tion to tnis extent that no prayers are offered, and the Bible is not read in school. They 
all require in tjieir teachers a superior skill and talent, and havo thus far succeeded in 
obtaining a supply of such at moderate salaries ; but now the supply seems to diminish, as 
the intellectual standard of teachers coming over from the old country is, with some excep- 
tions, inferior to that of the preceding generation. It is evident, then, that they all will, m 
future, have to pay higher salaries corresponding (o the high order of talent demanded for 
their classes ; and in consequence of this tnev will have to enhance their tuition charges, now 
averaging from ^30 to (li^ per child, to higher figures ; and they may be successful therein, 
the li^rality of our Germans toward their schools increasing with their opulence. 

They are divided into as many classes as their means will allow, numbering each, if possi- 
ble, no more than 40 pupils, some of them far less, only a few considerably mor^. This is 
an indispensable condition of success for this system. Our course of studies is so extensive 
that to gain time is with us to gain everything, so much the more so as the pupils will leafve 
the school at the age of fourteen or sooner, unless they have already acquired a consider- 
able proficiency in their studies, and in their mental growth the very stimulus toward absolv- 
ing the whole course of their school. But practical life, or a course of higher studies, lures 
them away to the very last, before the sixteenth year of age is fulfilled. From sanitarv 
reasons it is not deemed prudent to receive pupils into the elementary classes before the sixth 
or seventh year of age is over. Within that short, intervening space, then, of eight years at 
best, and without overtaxing the phybical powers of youth by home work, the wonderful 
task is to be achieved of imparting to all the children (a very small percentage excepted) a 
correct and fluent use and understanding of English, German and French to about equal pro- 
ficiency in each ; of mathematics, all except the *' calculus" and the most difficult problems ■ 
of geometry and trigonometry; of natural philosophy, in all its more important bearings, not 
neglecting a general, and in a few branches, even a more special survey of natural history ; 
of geography and history, treating^ more thoroughly those of America and Europe, but 
excluding no other part entirely ; of bookkeeping and practical arithmetic ; finally, of pen- 
manship, drawing, singing and gymnastics, (and, with the female department, of needle — 
work.) This great task can be achieved only by a rapid advancement of the pupils from 
class to class ; ^d this would be impossible with a large number of pupils in the same 
class or with pupils of different degrees of development. The work is, however, facilitated 
by the institution of KindergartenSy according to Fr. JTroebefs system, of which there is 
one connected with Dr. Gercke*s, and one with the subscriber's, l)r. Douai's school, while 
those once connected with the Boston and the Hoboken institutions no longer exist. These 
Kindergartens, receiving children of from four to seven years of age, are now somewhat 
more generally appreciated, wherefore we may forego describing them here.^ In the system 
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of the Gennan model school they, beside their general importance for developing harmoni- 
ously all the mental and physical powers of tender youth, subserve the useful purpose of 
imparting to tho pupils an equal proficiency and correctness in the understanding and oral 
use of English and German, as far as can be expected from children of this age, so that on 
entering the lowest elementary class they can casilv understand both the English and 
German teachers and can make themselves easily understood by either. It may oe feared 
that the use of two languages at the same time in so tender an age might stunt the develop- 
ment of one or either. But experience shows that the Kindergarten system is up to the task 
of preventing jumbles of that kind ; nay, it is a fact that French-bom children, having to 
contend with three languages at the same time, when having gone through the Kindergarten, 
will, as a class, turn out our most brilliant pupils up to the nighest classes. Another fact 
hero deserves mention, namely, that our system of instruction and education, although 
begihniug with children of four or five years of age and carrying them through such an 
amount of mental work as no other schools in the world, presents the most satisfactory 
hygienic statistics. The mortality in most of our better schools-^certainly of all that have 
fallen under tho observation of the subscribers — does not exceed the very low figuro of two 
or less in a thousand per annum, and diseases of all kinds are C4)mparatively very rare, the 
attendance at school very regular, as far as depends on sanitary causes, and accidents seem 
to be still rarer. We can boldly challenge the closest medical examination of our schools in 
this respect. 

Still, with the advantages just mentioned of classes not crowded, well graded and well 
officered, with a Kindergarten to prepare suitably the elementary beginners, and with the 
health and bodily vigor of the pupils well cared for, tho said task could not be performed 
but for the admirable system and methods as devised by more than half a century of educa- 
tional experience in the best German schools. The general characteristics of this system, 
condensed'into the fewest possible words, consist in doing thoroughly and durably whatever 
is done, in attempting little ut a time, but completing by a wise use of tho material of instruc- 
tion, so that the intellect, the imagination, the memory, the will, and the sense of beauty and 
Older, may each profit so tar as may be therefrom; and in arranging the succession of . 
lessons so as to lead very gradually trom the easier and perceptible to the more difficult and 
abstract, from real objects to notions and ideas, and from tlie simple to the complicated. 
Our teachers are well trained in understanding end carrying out philosophically the system, 
and to render the various methods invented and adapted to every branch of instruction ser- 
viceable to the fundamental idea. They are, as a rule, left free to follow their own method, 
provided the same do not conflict with the system and general idea. Thus there is a variety 
of methods of instruction in elementary reading, but the tedious spelling of Anglo-Saxon 
schools is, as a rule, done away with. In the best of our schools English and German read- 
ing is gone through to the end of the first reading book in three months with the quickest of 
the pupils; in half a year with a great majority ; in one year, at latest, with the rest; and all 
they can read they must be likewise able to writo legibly and correctly on their slates. 
These reading methods are more or less phonetic, aud the intellect is called into activity in 
analyzing the sounds of the words and the pictures, of their written or printed represent4Uives 
into their constituted elements, and in recomposing them into spoken and written or printed 
words. Ii\ elementary arithmetic the value of numbers must first be objectively demonstra- 
ted, and fluently understood before ciphering begins. Addition and subtraction within the 
space of the numbers from 1 to 20 are followed by multiplication and division within the 
same numerical space; then follow the four "rules" to within 100, later to higher figures, 
always combining mental arithmetic with practice in ciphering. Numeration and pronun- 
ciation of larger numbers follow when the pupils can form a motion of what a million, Ac.^ 
is. The first acquaintance with fractions can, with great advantage, be introduced even 
before numeration. Great stress is laid on the ability of the pupils to attack arithmetical 
tasks iutelligently and to solve them correctly and expeditiously, both with and without tho 
use of figures. A thorough trdining in arithmotic, like the one mentioned, renders it possi- 
ble to begin geometry and algebra profitably with children of ten years of age. In these 
branches also the foundation is laid with ^reat care in the manner of object lessons. The 
pupils must first, from examples given, find out the new notions introduced and express them 
properly in their own words, discover tho rules, laws and demonstrations themselves, and 
apply examples of their own to the rules already mastered. A definition is never merely 
learned by heart, much less a theorem or its demonstration. The pupils must find th^m as 
much as possible for themselves, and frequent oral repetition or written exercises impress the 
matter in all its bearings — not merely the words for it — upon the memory. In the same way 
grammar is treated, which must be began after the ninth ye^r, if three languages are to bo 
mastered in a high degree before the end of the sixteenth. Example and object precede rule 
and definition; the understanding of the thing itself, its name; the laws and rules of lan- 
guage must, as much as possible, be discovered by the learners themselves ; and the correct 
use of the language must be bascd^ not on usage alone, but on a conscious and intel- 
ligent practice of the laws and rules ; finally a fluent and beautiful command of language, 
orally and in writing, must result from a frequent exercise in translation from each of the 
three languages into the other; and artistic ability, from logical clearness of mind and a 
perfect understanding of the subject to be treated The pupils therefore are prevented 
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from ezpatiatinff stylistically on matters beyond their horizon of experience. So with ns natu- 
ral philosophy is taught in the manner of object lessons. We present before all the experi- 
ment, call on the pupils to tell what they see, or otherwise perceive with their senses, and to 
tell it in appropriate language, to derive the laws proven by the experiment, and to draw all 
necessary conclusions from them. In the study of natural history the real objects of nature 
are, whenever it is possible, brought forward to draw information, full and conclusive, 
directly from them, and to endear this study to all the pupils. History and geography arc, 
as much as possible, combined, to shed mutually light one on the other, and the former is 
treated in a conversational msimer, so as to interest^the class in the objects presented; the 
latter drawn directly from the globe and the map, starting from home and spreading step by 
step to the rest of the world, while the pupils are exercised in sketchmg maps understandingly. 
The former, leaning thus on the latter, becomes in the hands of a skilful and well-posted 
teacher a picture of the gradual development of the human race into what it is. Drawing 
is taught according to different methods ; but in most of our better schools the elementary 
faculty of drawing lines of all kinds is thoroughly practiced, while some include the laws 
of perspective, drawing from nature, and painting in water colors. In singing some ot 
our schools can favorably compare with any schools in the country, teaching the use of the 
elements of the system, and performing in two and throe parts. In. gymnastics, what is 
called calisthenics and light gymnastics, is practiced carefully, so as to invigorate the system 
to bear the required mental strain, and to give every pupil the full and beautiful use of all his 
limbs. We forbear going any further into details, our aim being merely to direct the atten- 
tion of all sincere lovers of education to the undeniable results of our system and methods; 
and to open channels of communication between the Anglo-Saxon and German reformers of 
schools on the larger scale. The two naUonalitics, and the representatives of their best inter- 
ests do not yet sufficiently understand each other, though much good for our common coun- 
try might result from their intercourse and inter-dependence. 

In short, the Grermau system of education is organic^ an organism of a complicated yet 
simple and beautiful kind; and no singjie part of it can be borrowed and embodied into 
a different system without discarding its 'principal advantages. It aims at educating the 
whole man together and harmoniously, at developing in the future generations, above all, 
man. himself in the full sway and enjoyment of all his faculties and inclinations, by means 
of a universal training in all the chief branches of science and art, as far as the extant 
decree of preparation allows ; and developing at the same time the professional man and 
ciliztn by means of helping his peculiar talents and inclinations along on the right tra(*.k. It 
discards and spurns every kind of one-sided instruction and training, as impairing the har- 
mony of development and the future destiny of our descendants. And if it achieves a great 
deal it is because it opens in its pupils all the fountains of talent and character, knows how 
to address and interest the whole man in the youth, and to make him, from infancy up, self- 
active and independent, so that he enjoys continually the greatest of all pleasures, the con- 
sciousness of mental and physical growth, and feels unbounded and well founded confidence 
in all his powers because he has learned how to use, to apply, and to enhance them. 

The very universality of this kind of education is the secret of its success in every single 
branch of instruction; its very thoroughness insures its rapidity of progiess, especially in 
later years. It is comparatively easier to acquire two or three languages than one, i)rovided 
it is done with the aid of comparative philologv and very thoroughly in the beginning. It 
IB easier to learn arithmetic, geometry and algebra at the same time than either one, because 
they illustrate and explain each other. It is easier to study and understand history and 
^ography than either singly, because their contents are inseparably interlaced and inter- 
-woven. It is easier to become an adept in penmanship and in drawing shnultaueously, than 
in one separately, provided always that a thorough proficiency is attempted. Just so it 
is easier to render all instruction morally educating, and all moral education instructij e, than 
not, because the one helps the other practice by enriching its means and powers. Finally it 
is easier to combine, with great results, the material purpose- of instruction (acquisition of 
knowledge and skill) with its formol purpose (development of all the powers of the organism) 
than to carry out each independently of the other, for in proportion as the powers and abili- 
ties grow, the amassing of skill and Knowledge are furthered and made pleasant, and in pro- 
Sortion as knowledge and skill grow, the mental powers are increased, always provided it is 
one with system and thoroughness. 

The foregoing remarks will suffice to ddfend and expldn what otherwise, in our system, 
might seem to become an overtaxation of the vouthful iniud, or else an inducement to 
superficiality. The better class of our German schools will, it is hoped, on careful scrutiny 
be found exempt from such reproaches. It is only with pupils received at too late a period 
of life, or else previously neglected in education, that they cannot exhibit sufficient results of 
their labors. Their own pupils will, after having finished the entire course, stand compari- 
son with any other pupils of the same age in almost every single branch of learning and 
skill. This much seems to be proven by the experience of a dozen years. 

So— it will be asked — ^your system withholds your pupils entirelv from tho public school 7 
They must, in or^er to reap the benefits of your system, absolutely go without the advant- 
ages of the common school system 7 Do you then not fear that, by separating them during 
ail their schooling time from the intimate acquaintance and competition with all their future 
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fellow-citizens, you convert ibem into aristocrats, unfit tbem forthe life and duties of a republic, 
and estrange them to their country ? Our answer, long and well pondered, is : We do not, 
at least not to a dangerous degree. Our schools are patronized oy all classes of citizens, 
and admit each, to our knowledge, a number of poor children gratuitously, or at reduced 
rates of charges. They do so from motives prompted by the ^bove considerations aUd appre- 
heQBions, and do so to the extremity of theilr means. Besides, even the common public 
schools are as yet liable to reproaches of the same kind. The different classes of popula- 
tion live, at least in our larger cities, in separate districts and localities ; rich parents have, 
therefore, always a chance to send their children to such public schools where they are asso- 
ciated with" none but their equals in social condition, while poor children meet, as a rule, 
with none but poor children in the common schools of poor districts. And wherever the 
school superintendents do not favor such exclusive movements, wealthy parents can afford 
to send their darlings to private establishments — especially boarding-schools. As long as the 
keeping and patronization of private schools are not by law forbidden, our schools, as not 
subject to greater, or even the same exceptions and reproaches, than other private schools, 
ought to be looked upon with- equal favor. Besides our wants are peculiar, and cannot 
otherwise be remedied, unless the public schools are assimilated in character to our own, 
and our language is well cared for therein, of which, indeed, a slight beginning has been made 
in some eastern and western cities. 

No class of citizens would more exultantly greet the day when they could give up their 
own private schools, because the common schools were assimilated in character to theirs, 
their language well taught, and the children of all classes of citizens freely meeting in them, 
than the Germans. Their whole turn of mind is democratic and republican in the nest sense 
of these terms. But that this day is yet distant, we have reasons to fear. One of them is 
that we 80 rarely find for our schools American-bom teachers of English who are competent 
to enter into the spirit of our system, and pliable enough to adapt themselves to our met^iods 
of instruction and education. The same holds good of Ftench-bom teachers of French. 
We therefore apprehend that it will take many years before the superior advantages of 
our system will be generally appreciated, as well as before the great number of teachers 
required for carrying it out all over the common schools of the countrv are prepared for such 
a task. On the other hand, if we do not find teachers enough of Anglo-S^xon lineage fit for 
our schools, there is no lack of pupils of the same nationality who enter our schools and into 
their spirit, and their number seems to be on the increase. 

There is quite a literature of German-American school-books printed and published in this 
country, comprising chiefly reading books — German, and a few English, according to our 
system — arithmetics, grammars, vocabularies, editions of classical poetry, and the like — not 
enough, however, to cover all our wanta, so that a number of books remain to be imported from 
Germany for the benefit of our schools. Those published in the Old World are not in all respects 
what our system and the peculiarities of our country demand, and by degrees they will all be 
replaced by books hero published. Text-books of science and art are discarded in our system 
as degrading the teacher into more or less of a machine for rehearsing recitations, stunting 
the use of the intellect on the part of tho pupil, and converting the school— which should be 
an organism — into a labor-saving mechanism, a kind of manufactory. We hold that the 
teacher, if he is worthy of that dignified name, is the best imaginable text-book ; our instruc- 
tion and repetition in all sciences proper are oral, with just as much of written exercises on 
the part of the pupil, and dictated paragraphs on the part of the teacher, as are indispensable 
for cultivating the memory, and exercising self-activity in home-work. 

The prospects of our German- American schools are not very bright. While, on the one 
hand, their field of activity is enlarging from year to year, and their self-supporting power 
increasing, the number of teachers up to the task does not increase in the same ratio, simply 
because teaching is, even in this country, the worst-paying investment of talent and time, 
capital and energy. A great many of our best teachers have been driven away from their 
life-long calling to better paying pursuits ; and many more will yet be estranged to their 
vocation by the endless sacrifices of health and means, connected with instituting model 
schools and conducting them. It is for these reasons, and becau^ the future immigration of 
able German teachers will hardly supply the future demand, that the subscribers wish that 
the Anglo-Saxon schools should henceforth more and more embody the model school ; that 
Anglo-American teachers should more and more adopt the Pestalozzian system, instead of 
the Anglo-Saxon ; and that the teachers and friends of education of Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
man nationality should ihore and more communicate and rival with each other to further 
this great end. 

The German Teachers* Society of New York and environs. 

By their reporter. Dr. ADOLF DOUAI, 498 7th Avenue; 
And their president, JOHN STRAUBENMUELLEB, 

140, W!i East Fourth Street. 

Mr. H. Barnard, 

Commissioner of Educationj Washington, Z>. C, 
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Country. 



1. Auhalt ; 

2. Austria, (German ProviDce8) 

3. AuHtria, (non-German Provlncen) 
• 4. Biiden 

5. Bavaria 

6. BrutiMwick 

7. Hanover , 
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9. Hesse- Dann»tadt 
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1*2. Li ppo- Dotmold 

13. Lippc-Suhanmburg 

1 4. Luxemburg 

] 5, Met klo:-.bnrg-Sehwerin 

W. Me< khnbnrg-Strelitz 

17. Nahwiu , 

18. Oldenbnrg 

19. Prussia 

20. UeuM-Groitz 

21. ReiiM-Schleltz 

2--*. Suxony 

23 .Saxe-Altenbnrg 

24. Saxc-Coburg-Gotha : 

2.5. Suxe-.Mc'iningen 

2fi. Saxe-Wt imar 

27. Sch warzburp-KudoldtQdt 

28. Srbw-arzbnrg- Sondersbaugen ... 

29. Wuldeck 

30. Wurteinbeig 

31. FreeCitlea: Bremen 

3-*\ Frankfort 

3:). Hamburg 

34. Lubeck 
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64 
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43 
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4, 807, 440 

292.708 
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604,123 
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206, 140 

552,612 

99.060 

465,636 
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86, 472 
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Elementary schools. 
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26 
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schools. 
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Table II. — ^Secondary Schools in the Xorth German Un'ton^ the South 
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H 


1 


5 

k 

r 

a 

a 
2 


' 1 


i 


1 Prnsiiia ................................. 


23, 969, 620 
2, 343, 994 

280. 2 U 

164, 527 

178,065 

141,8:59 

73, 7.02 

6<i. 189 

43. 924 

86. 472 

193. 046 

292, 708 

99, '160 

5.')2. 612 

314,410 

111,:W6 

31.382 

59, 143 

104,091 

229,941 

50,014 


197 
11 
3 
2 
3. 
1 
1 
2 

'""2 

4 
6 
3 
5 

4 
2 
1 
I 
1 
2 
1 


2.906 
2i*3 
39 
35 
24 
12 
16 
22 

77 
84 
28 
75 
47 
24 
, 12 
11 
15 
21 
9 


54,366 
2,783 
572 
732 
310 
174 
160 
238 

388' 

1.077 
l,3(r7 
583 
1.580 
644 
321 
190 
124 
217 
2:j2 
214 


25 


180 


2,364 


2. Saxony 


3. Saxe- Welraar 








4 ^axe-Coburg-Gotha 


1 


11 


227 


5. fittxe-Meinlngrn 


6 Raxe-Altf n'turjr ............ ............. 


1 


7 


i47 


7. Schwarzburg-Rudolntadt 


8. Schwarzburg-Soudenjhaugen 


9 Reuss-Oroiz . ............... ............. 








10. ReuHn-Schlelz 


11 Anhalt 








12. Brunswick 


1 


11 


132 


J 3. Mecklenburg-Strelltz 


1 4. Mfckleu burg-Scliwerin 








15. Oldenburg 


1 


10 


65 


16. Lippe-Def mold 


17. Schoiimburg-Lippo ...................... 








18. Waldcck 








1 9. Breint*u .- ................ 


1 


12 


282 


20. Hamburg * 


21. Lubeck 
















Total North German Union 


28, 995, 347 


2.53 


3, 68<J 


66.612 1 30 


231 


3.217 1 


1 . nefwe-DamiBta^ 


816,902 

4. 807, 440 

1,747,328 

1,428,090 

7, 150 


6 

29 

7 

6 


88 
613 
168 

67 


1,082 

7,558 

2,278 

569 








2. Bavaria. W. 








3. Wtlrtfuiberg 


116 

117 


38 
117 


574 

2,037 


4. Baden . . 


5. LiecbteuMtein ............................ 












1 "■ : 


Total South German States 


8,804,910 


48 


9:i6 


11,487 


13 


155 


2.611 




AuHtria, (German Provlnees)...- 


20, 602, 736 
13, 830, 154 


97 
133 


1,5.32 
1,3:<5 


32.076 
26. 722 








AnHtriu, (Hungary) 
















Total Auetrlan monarchy 


34, 432, 890 


229 


2,867 


58,798 






1 








i 


Grand total 


76, 233, 147 


490 


10,592 


183.709 


43 


386 


5.828 





•From Dr. L, Wlose's "Da«Hoherc .Schulwesen in Preussen," Berlin, 18G9, and Dr. E. Mnthacke'a 
t Very few gymnasia are without real-claKiieg, and many of the progymnaiiia have real-cla««o«, while 
might be placed in the third column, and vice versa. 

! Tliirt tabic only euumerates the pu^/tc lichools. Hamburg, e. g., has a large number of private fcboolii.. 
& Called "Latin nchoolg." 

il Including 38 iuHtitutions preliminarily cooxidered as higher burgher-schools, with 803 teachers and 
** Including three Institutions called Patdagogitn, 
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Renl-8cboolH of Ist 
class. 


Eeal-BchooU of 2d 
class. 


Higher bargher 
schools. 


Total. 




•5 
t 

B 

s 
55 


1 

s 


1 


1 

1 


H 


1 


it 


H 


, 


I'd 

Ir 


1 


1 




64 

6 


971 

109 

112 

12 

9 


19. 422 

2,057 

25') 

22;J 

15-2 


14 


196 


3,430 


1169 


549 


9,500 


368 
16 
8 
5 
4 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
6 
7 
6 
14 
12 

? 

4 
5 
3 
4 


4,740 
312 
92 
85 
43 
30 
20 
65 
26 
46 
103 
95 
44 
153 
101 
24 
12 
31 
62 
47 
38 


88,949 

4,840 

2.427 

2, 435 

600 

512 

191 

1,202 

790 

653 

1.498 

1, 439 

1,346 

3,474 

4,775 

321 

190 

634 

1,159 

49) 

004 


1 
9 


1 
1 


1 


6 


88 


3 

I 


35 
27 


1,517 
1,254 


3 
4 


1 


I 


10 


138 


5 




^ 1 


11 


191 


fi 








* 1 


4 


33 


7 


2 


19 
15 
20 


344 
143 
365 


1 
1 


24 
11 


620 
•647 


8 


» I 








9 


1 








10 










X 2 


26 


421 


11 














\9 








2 

7 


9 
62 


197 
1,509 


1 
2 
7 


7 
16 
41 


566 

385 

1,066 


13 








)4 








15 














16 




















17 














3 


20 


540 


18 








3 


660 


35 


19 


1 


26 
12 


258 
42 








*>0 


1 








2 


17 


348 


'^1 










71) 1 1, 205 


23,555 


29 947 


5,430 


55 


525 


12, 282 


484 


6,856 


115,868 




10 103 


1.887 

246 

l,9t?9 














16 
87 
21 
42 


152 
912 
298 
399 


2,969 
9.887 
4.841 
5,834 


1 


6 51 








§52 


248 


2,083 


9 


8 ' 9*2 








•? 










**29 


215 


3,228 


4 












«> 


























24 j 246 


4,122 








78 440 


5.023 


166. 


1,761 


23,531 














6 1 64 
1 ' 9 


t,08I 
57 


48 
23 


597 
315 


10,547 
4,094 








151 
156 


2,193 
1,659 


43,704 
3J,873 














7 i 73 


1,138 


71 


912 


14, 6\\ 








307 


3,852 


74,577 














fio 


1,S24 


28,865 


100 


1.859 


20.071 


133 


965 


17,305 


957 


12, 469 


213.976 





"Schulknlendpr." 18th snnaol issue. June. Berlin, 1869. 

some uf ill!.' real-schools and higher burgher-schools have gymnasium-classes, so that many of the flrst-named 



The same is the case with many of the other States. 
4,772 s«holars. 



II Called "Lycenmi. 
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EUROPEAN CAPITALS AND LARGE CITIES. 

BERLIN. PRUSSIA. 

Schools and other ediicationcl tnstUuttons, 

Berlin, the capital of Prussia, and one of the largest cities in Europe, is sit- 
uated on the river Spree, and is comparatively of modern origin. Although aa 
far back as the 13lh century the central spot of the present city was inhabited, 
it was known as little more than a fishing village, scattered on some ir^lands in 
the Spree and on its r ght baiik. Its name is probably derived from a Scla- 
vonic word, beriCf indicative of its site in the middle of an extensive sandy 
plain. I'he city has no natural advantages of situation, and it was not till the 
great elector, Frederick William, had united the separate duchies of which the 
kingdom of Pru*»sia is now formed, that Berlin became of consequence as the 
business and political capital of a large state. His successors enlarged and 
beautified the city of their residence, and at the end of the 17th century it 
numbered 50,000 inhabitants; at the death of Frederick the Great 145,000 
inhabitants, and in 18C1 a population of 547,571. 

Of public buildings and monuments — the visible and permanent evidence 
of the culture and taste of the government — should be noticed the " Branden- 
burg Gate," after the model of the Prnpylaeum at Athens, the royal palace and 
those of the princes of Prussia, the university, the arsenal, the opera bouse, 
the academy of arts, the Rut^sian and English embassies, the old and the new 
museum, the cathedral. A large number of statues of military heroes are 
distributed throughout the city, the most remarkable of which is the eques- 
trian statue by Ranch, erected in 1851 to the memory of Frederick the Great. 
But what renders Berlin more eminent is the number and excellence of its edu- 
cational institutions, lor which the city is not unjustly called the school metrop- 
olis of the world. In attempting to give a brief survey of these institutions 
we shall conform as nearly as possible to the Americau classification of schools. 

1. Elementary Education. 

A. Infant Schools, — There are 13 parochial inf.int schools under the charge 
of the principal churches, and 7 schools, with 643 pupils and 7 teachers, under 
the Gossner Society ; 17 schools, with 2,525 pupils and 17 teachers of the 
society, under thf patronage of the Queen dowager. Of infant gardens (Kin- 
dergarten) the Berlin association of ladies has organized 8, with 436 children 
tinder 8 teachers, upon the system of Froebel, in which the tuition per year is 
about $13. 'i he society for family and popular education has founded 9 gardens, 
which are attentieil by 590 children under 12 teachers, in which the tuition fee. 
is about $2 ; expenditure about $850. Of private infant gardens there are 19, 
tinder 20 teachers. 

B. Seminaries for Infant Teachers, — 1. Seminary for the education of teach- 
ers in infant gardens, founded April 1, 1862, by the Berlin latlies association. 
The object of this seminary is to afford a complete course of training in FroebePs 
flystem and the pedagogy of infant gardens, and to train ladies for educators of 
young children in the family or in these gardens. Each course of instruction 
extends through six months, with 18 lessons per week, and embraces the follow- 
ing branches: 

(a) Hygiene and gymnastics ; (&) psychology and general theory of educa- 
tion; (6*) Froebel's special system of education; {d) theory of mathematical 

38 693 
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forms as means of play and occupation; (e) caltare of the voice and singing; 
{/) prnctical employment and plays in the infant garden, &c. 

Pupils, in order to be admitted, shonld have attended the first class of a 
higher school for girls, and are subject to an examination. The fees for tuition 
are three thalers per Quarter. At the end of the course the pupils are required 
to pass a practical ana theoretical examination and receive a certificate of the.r 
proficiency. 

2. Institute for the education of teachers ifi infant gardens, founded in 1863 
by the society for family and popular education. Course, one year ; 16 pupils ; 
fees, 2 thalers per month. 

3'. Pedagogical society, established October 1, 1861, holds one session in 
every month, and is attended by almost all teachers of infant gardens of the 
city, for their perfection in the theory of education. 

4- Institute for the education of nurses for children, founded in 1864, by the 
ladies' association, has 20 pupils. 

5. Institute for children's nurses, established in 1864, gives gratuitous Instmc^ 
tion every Sunday afternoon. Number of pupils, 34. 

. 0. Elementary schools. 



SchoolB. 



No. 



Public: 

Protestant communal schools 

Catboi'ic commanal schools ........ 

Parochial schools 

Elementary and work schools for 

girls 

Catholic parochial school 

Higher schools for boys 

Higher schools for girls 

Private: 

Primary schools 

Intermediate schools for boys and 

girls 

Intermediate schools for ffirls 

Jowish communal school 

Jewish intermediate school 

Jowish religious school 

Higher schools for boys 

Higher schools for girls 



TEACHERS' SEMINARIES. 

Royal Eyangelical City Teachers' 
Seminary 

B(nral Evaneelical Seminary for 
female teachers 

Jewish Teachers' Seminary 



40 

6 

11 



3 

7 

23 

17 
21 
1 
1 
2 
7 
33 



1B2 



Classes. 



Boys. 



[249 
22 



577 



Girls. 



222 
19 





18 


4 


3 


19 






63 


85 


83 


122 


12 




135 


13 






8 


8 


6 


55 






215 



784 



Pupils. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



15, 198 
884 



262 
940 



5,178 
5,850 



664 



184 
1,682 



30,822 



53 



31 



13,380 
937 

720 
274 



2,543 

4,835 

484 
5,250 



400 
165 



6,182 



35,170 



36 



Teachers. 



Mala. 



404 
29 

9 

5 

22 

5J 

118 

149 

83 
16 
6 
10 
75 
252 



1,231 



8 
12 



Fom. 



170 
22 

9 
5 



3C 



11 
137 



214 



690 



Tnition 
fee per 
year. 



2-8 
1-8 



6 
15-24 
24-28 

8-12 

12-27 
16-24 



12 

24-36 
24-;i6 
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II. Secondary Education. 



Name of school. 



Pnblic: 

(a) Higher burgher schools-^ 

Stralauer higher burgher school. . . 

Sophienstadt higher burgher 8ch*l . 
v(6) Technical schools— 

Louisenstadt 

City Frederic Werder technical 

school 

(e) Real schools— 

Royal 

Kfinigstadt real school 

Louisenstadt real school 

Dorotheenstadt real school 



(d) Progymnasiams — 

Schindler orphan house 

Superior school for Catholic boys . . 

(«) Gymnasiums — 

City gymnasium 

Frederic William's pymnasinm . , . 
Royal Joachimstbargymnattium . . 
City Frederic Werder gymnasium . 
Coildge Royal Fran^ais 

City Coin real gymnasium 



City . Frederic's gymnasium and 
real school 



King William's gymnasium. 

Louisenstadt gymnasium . . . . 
City Sophia gymntoium 



Total 20 secondary schools. 



^ 



1833 

1868 

1865 

1824 

1747 
1832 
1836 
1836 

1750 
ld60 



1797 
1607 
I6SI 
1689 



t540 

1850 

1858 

1868 
1865 



Ms 

S 



650 



4,300 



157422,000 

5,500 

24,000 

4, 

6,656 



5,000 



205 
121 



206 
119 

595 

679 
474 
200 
739 
413 
152 

22 
211 

518 
626 
372 
510 
322 
365 
5:i2 
221 
286 
522 
212 
334 
370 



27 

|30 

3( 

i« 

9 

9 

29 
31 
31 
29 
19 

23 
35 

26 

J9 
14 



254l9,326! 454 



;i8 



18 



3029, 



^5,535 
24,890 
24,440 



K 



Tka(er 
14,310 



J 



13,324 
>,189 



24,740 
;>5,640 
57,670 
22,030 
15,770 

19,830 
36,830 



17,700 
14,600 



13 



Th 
25 



27 

27 

28 
25 
25 
25 



25 
27 
25 
25 
27 

1 25 
25 

30 

25 
25 



Teachers* 
salaries. 



500 



1,200 
1,600 

1,900 

1,900 

5001,200 
6002,200 
6002,200 



500 



600 



500 



2,200 



500 
500 



500 



600 
600 



2,900 
2,750 



6002,467^ 



2,000 



2,200 
1,300 



*Boy«. 



lOirla. 



:BeaL 



§ Elementary. 



The schoole denomlDat^d gymnasiuins are intended to prepare students, by 
a general classical and scientific education, for the professional studies at the 
university. Their prominent branches of instruction are ancient languages, bis> 
toiy, and philosophy, and in range and thoroughness give a better education 
than the American college. The real schools, of more modem origin, educate 
pupils for the higher vocations of civil life, and prepare them for superior tech- 
'nical instruction in polytechnic, architectural, mechanic schools, &c. The dis- 
tinctive feature of their plan of instruction is modern languages, nmthematics, 
and the natural sciences. The burgher and technical schools are real schools of 
a second order* 
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III. SCPBBIOR EDUCATION. 

The department of education defines superior schools to be snch as are enti- 
tled by law to grant the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts and Science. 
To this category belongs the Frederic William University at Berlin, which was 
founded in 1809 by Frederick William III, who gave over lo its use the paU 
ace ot Prince Henry. This university not only provides for a more general 
culture than the gymnasiums, but possesses faculties of theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, and philosophy. The system of instruction, as in ail German univer- 
sities, is by lectures, which (1857) were delivered by 6 members of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 48 ordinary and 41 extraordinary professors, 57 private 
docents — altogether by over 150 teachers. The number of regular students 
exceeds 2,000 every year. In connection with the university are : 1, a theolog- 
ical seminary ; 2, a philological seminary; 3, a clinic; 4, an anatomical collec- 
tion; 5, Christian archaeological collection; 6, anatomical theatre; 7, physio- 
logical apparatus and laboratorium ; 8, collection of surgical and obstetrical 
instruments ; 9, zoological collection; 10, mineral collection ; 11, pharmacological 
colk'Ction; 12, university garden; 13, the library of the univer:5ity. 

The state contributes towards the university the annual sum of about 
160,000 thalcrs. To thi.s head belong the following seminaries for teachers of 
secondary and superior schools : 

1. Royal seminary — State contribution, 2,?90 thalers ; 10 ipembers. Stipends 
to poor students, 160-200 thalers. 

2. Seminarv for teachers of mathematics and natural philosophy for gjy mna- 
siums and real schools. 

3. Seminary for teachers of modem languages, under direction of Professor 
Dr. L, Herrig. 

4. Beth- ha Midrach, a seminary founded by Heine Veitel Ephraim, by testa- 
ment, October 23, 1774. Until 1836 it was devoted exclusively to the study of 
the Talmud ; since then it has included various objects of instruction, defined as 
rabbinical literature in Hebrew, Aramacic, and Arabic. Tuition is gratuitous. 
The library contains a great number of the rabbinical and general oriental liter- 
ature. 

IV. Special education. 

1. Private commercial school, under direction of Dr. Frants, established in 
1848; a school of 5 classes, with 209 pupils and 11 teachers. In 1867 the 
number of graduates was 24. The tuition fee is above 60 thalers per year, 
'i he school ranks, in regard to privileges on the part of the state, with the sec- 
ond class of a gymnasium or real school. Its graduates can be candidates for 
certain positions under the government. 

2. Private real and technical school for girls, founded in 1866, for the object 
of promoting the means of self-support among women by suitable scientific 
instruction on industry, commerce, domestic ec nomy, &c. The school has 2 
classes, 38 pupils, 6 male, and 1 female teacher, and enjoys the patronage of 
her Royal Highness the crown princess of I'russia. 

3. Koyal academy of architecture, founded in 1798, suspended in 1802, and 
reopened in 1824, for the education of architects for the state and for pri- 
vate practice. Course of instruction, two ^years. Qualification for admission, 
certificate of final examination from a gymnasium or real school and certiticate 
of one y?kr's practical apprenticeship with a qualified architect ; presentation 
of specimens of architectural design. This academy has 31 profes on?, who 
receive sa'aries from 500 to 1.800 and even as high as 4,000 thalers. The Bt«te 
contributes to its expenditure annually about 25,000 thalers. 

4. Royal technical institute, established in 1820, admits pu;»ile who have 
paii^'Ml the ^n$l examination at a provincial technical school or a real school and 
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fymnasinm. The inetitnte is divided into : 1, general technical division ; 2, 
i virion of special branches, as (a) mechanics, [b) chemistry and metallurgy, 
(c) ship-builaing. The course extends through three years. Tuition fee, 25 
thalcrs semi-annually. Number of pupils 420, and GO visitors. Annual con- 
tribution of the state, 42,300 thnleri5. There are 10 regular teachers and a 
number of aasiatant teachers. The former receive from 600 to 1,600 tha^ers 
salary. The object of the institute is to educate civil engineers and directors of 
great manufacturing and other industries. 

5. Royal academy of mining, founded in 1860. Only such students are 
admitted who are legally qualified to attend the instruction of a university. 
The course is for one year, and embraces among its branches of instruction, 
theory of minipg, salines, general metallurgy, manufacture of iron, theory of 
machines, surveying, design and construction of mines, methods of projection,, 
mineralogy, geognosy, &c. The salary of its 11 teachers yariea from 600 to 
1,800 tbalers. 

6. The veterinary school, for the education of veterinary surgeons and black- 
smiths for the army, its board of teachers forms the highest advisory author- 
ity of the state in veterinary- medical affairs. The number of pupils averages 
fntm 80 to 100. The expenditure of the institute amounts to over 36,000 tha- 
lers annually, of which the state contributes nearly 16,000 tlialers. 

7. The royal academy of arts, established by the Elector Frederic III, in 
the year 1690, and reorganized in 1786. The building, erected in 1690, suf- 
fered by fire in 1743, but was considerably enlarged in 1836 The annual 
expense of the academy was 33,903 thalers. There is one section each for 
painting, sculpture, and music. The collection of engravings, models, and 
paintings is one of the most valuable in Europe. 

8. Tbe royal institute for church music was founded 1822, with the object 
of training organists and teachers of music for gymnasiums, real schools, and 
eeminaries. The course of instruction extends tlifough one year, but pupils are 
permitted to prolong their attendance through several couraes. The number of 
etudeiits is limited to 20. They are required to be not less than 15 years of 
age, to show a decided talent for music, and pass satisfactorily a preliminary 
examination. This institute is under direction of ]{r. Bach. 

9. The following military schools are located at Berlin: . 

1. The Senior Cadet Ilouse^ founded in 1717; a school of 3 classes in 19 divisions, with 
507 ca'lets and 22 teachers. The course covers 5 years; pupils are admitted at the ajre of 
12. The course of instruction is simitar to that cf a gymnasium. The recitation hours 
last from 8 to 11 or 12 in tlie morning, and from 2 to 4 or 5 in the evening. The holidays 
are one mouth in sumraer, (in July and August,) Icn days at Christra:\s, eight days at 
Ea:iter, and f'onr at Wlntsunlide. A strict military discipline is, of course, maintained, 
and all the pupils wear uniform. Those who complete their first year satisfactorily are 
coDsidered to be sufficiently prepared for ordinary admission. 

2. The United Artillery and Engineert^ School at Berlin, founded in 1822 by Frederick 
William HI. The cour-e of instruction covers three years. The number of pnpiis varies 
from 216 to 240. The director of the school is appointed by the icing; he la a field-officer, of 
either artillery or enjiineers, and has the runk of command<»r of a rejriment. The mttximum 
number of students who enter each year is 80; 60 from the artillery and 20 from the en- 
gineers. (The teachers ate, as mui-U as possible, selected from among the officers of 
artillery and engineers.) The entry into the school is conditional on the applicant having 
passed, in the uanner officially prescribed, the examination for ensign. The annual ex* 
pense of the school is fixed at 16,U49 ibaleis. 

3. The War or Staff School at Berlin^ founded by Frederick tbe Great; It is intended to 
recpire oflicera of all arma, who, during three years of active service, have given proof of 
abiUiv, and of particular tajmcity. They find there the means for acquiring the knowledge 
requisite for the higher ranks of the service. The course of studies is for ihre<4.years, and 
18 divided amongst three classes. The number of officers who can be received is 120. The 
military direction consists of a director, a field-officer connected with the direction as in- 
■pector, and am adjutant, who direou the accounts of the institution. 
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V. Oharitablb Schools. 



Name of school. 



a 









Teachers. 



9 

I 



Royal institute for deaf and dumb* 

Royal lustitate for the blind t 

Great Frederic's orphan home t 

Workhouse school 

Eommesser*8 orphan house 

Schindler*s orphan house 

Childrens* hospitinm of the French church . 

Louisa foundation 

Frederic's foundation 



1783 
1806 

1859 



J719 
1730 



Wadzeck's asylum for poor children 

Institute for neglected children 

Bchool of the Invalid*s house 

Baruch Auerbach institute for Jewish orphan boys$ 
Baruch Auerbach institute for Jewish oiphan girlsjl 



1817 

1807 

1819 

1835 

1748 
I8;^2 
1842 



125 

32 

1314 

> 196 



23 
22 
75 

67 
40 
30 
28 
50 
\ 55 

120 
43 

130 
44 
16 



45 



1,410 



67 



17 



Thalers. 
30U-700 



300-600 
400 



*Expendltare: 11,460 thalerg. t Total teachers* salary, 3,000 tbniors ; exp4'iiditnTO, 6,610 tbalera. 

* Gout of baUding : 313,000 thalen. ^ Fundi : 167.757 UuOen. |I FandB : 90,230 thaton. 



VI. Supplementary education. 

In the city there are 6 Sunday Bcbools for appreDtices, to afford tliis class of 
youth an opportunity to perfect their elementary education. In 186G, 2058 
apprentices were instructed in 2/) classes by 25 teachers, at an expense of 2715 
thalers. There are 3 city supplementary schools, for adults from the classes of 
mechanics and business men, established for the purpose of giving, on Sundays, 
to persons engaged in practical pursuits, such additional instruction as their 
special trade calls for. In 1867 these three schoola were attended by 1340 
scholars, taught by 38 teachers. 

VII. Gymnastic education. 

1. The royal central gymnastic institute, for pupils in military and civil \\h. 
The two sections are separated, each having its own teachers. The object of 
the institute is to form teachers of gymnastics. During the last year the course 
was attended by 38 officers of all arms, and 39 teachers. 

2. City gymnastic hal), opened in 1864, for the gymnastic exercises of the 
city secondary schools. Each pupil contributes one thaler per year. There 
are 7 teachers, who receive from 600 to 800 thalers salaiy. Assistant teachers 
are paid one*half thaler per hour* 

3. Gymnastic hall of the Alexandra foundation indudea about 20 different^ 
associations, with about 50 societies of ** Turners." 
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VIII. SOCIBTIBS, &C. 

1. Royal academy of Bcienco/ founded in 1700, reorganized in 1812 by King 
Frederic William 111. _ The expenditures amount annually for salaries to about 
15,000 thalers, and for sundries to nearly 8,000 thalers. Since 1770 the trans- 
actions of the academy are published, formerly in the French, now in the 
German language. The academy is under the patronage of the King, and its 
members are from the most distinguished learned men of Germany and other 
countries, with numerous regular correspondents all over the globe. 

2. Royal library, founded by Frederick William, the great elector, in 1659. 
At first in a wing of the royal palace, it was in 1782 removed by Frederic II. 
to a new building on the Opera place. This library, which under certain regula- 
tions is accessible to the public, consists of about 750.000 printed volumes and 
J 1,000 manuscripts. Among the latter is a manuscript of the four Gospels, 
from the 8lh century, presented, as tradition says, by Charlemagne to Witte- 
kind. Beyond reading in the various halls, 85,000 volumes were loaned out 
last year. 

3. City popular libraries are 8 in number. They were opened in 1850, and 
contain 29,000 volumes. Admission, which is gratuitous and free to all, takes 
place on two week-days from 12 to 2 o'clock, and on Sundays between 1 1 and 
1 o'clock, and about 10,000 penons make use of these libraries. 

4. Royal observatory, founded on the recommendation of Alexander You 
Humboldt iu 1828 It is uow under direction of Professor Dr. Encke, secre- 
tary royal academy of science. 

5. Chemical laboratory. 

6. Royal botanical garden, on the road to Potsdam, has 18 large greenhouses, 
plants from all parts of the earth, over 18,000 species. 

7. Royal herbarium, under direction of Professor Dr. Braun, member of the 
royal academy of Science. 

8. Zoological garden, established iu 1844, to which the state contributes' 
annually 6.000 to 8,000 thalers. 

Since the nbove was written a magnificent new laboratory has been bnilt at an expense 
of over 318,100 thalers, borne by the Prussian government, for the purposes of the Uni- 
versity and the Academy of Sciences. 

The Aquarium, The new aquarium, founded and maintained by a joint stock company 
at the expense of several hundred thousand thalers, is perfect in all its appointments and 
reflects great credit on the eminent zoologist, Dr. Brehm, Who was entrusted wiin the 
technical and scientific superintendence of the building. The aquarium pro|)er occupies 
only a portion of the building, which covers an area of 13,550 square feet; it contains 118 
cages, reservoire, and ponds; the length of the galleries Is 780 feet, and their height varies 
from 15 to 17 feet; the open aquaria held 6,000 cubic feet of water, and the reservoir, 
13,220. The number of specimens of living animals, already now very large, is to be 
increased to the number of 40, 000. 

Only a portion of the schools and institutions are supported from the funds 
of the city of Berlin, large appropriations being annually made for these objects 
by the government. The amount contributed by the city in 1867 was 415,863 
thalers, viz : 



Beceipts. 



Expenditures. 



Six city gymnasiums and one real school 

Four real schools, two technical schools, two higher 

schools for girls • 

Forty-six communal schools • 

Gymnastics, &c 

Balance from city funds 

Total 



183,196 

99,659 

51,135 

8,021 

415,863 



$135,730 

ir.5,t)09 

340,313 

26, 9« 



667,974 



657,974 
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Receipts and expenditure of the VniversUy of Berlin for the year 1865. 



Receipts. 



1. From State 

2. From endowmenta ... 

3. From Jnterert 

4. From Univenity feef 

Total 



169,069 

5U 

lU 

7,557 



196, 787 



Expenditure. 



1. Admlniitnitlon 

2. Salarleu of prof«*»i*or« 

3. Univenity ehtabliisbmeiits 

4. Aid to ntudcnta 

5. RepiUni and taxes 

6. Rewf rve 

Total 



T%altn. 

ia804 

103,400 

70,230 

350 

2,000 

11,003 



196,787 



Ihstribution of StaU grant to universify establishments. 



22. Legal medicine 

23. Pharmacological collection. 



Apparatn.H for matbemaUcal and physical 
sciences 

25. Muneum of Christian ai-t 

26. Laboratory for phy ical science 

27. Seminary for mathematical science. 



Tkalen. 
150 

100 



800 
30O 
500 
400 



Total '«»«« 



To this should be added: 
For divine uervie**— 

Intereut, (thalem) • 



Endowments '. 



11,974 



For widows' pensions— 

Intei-ent 7,234 

Endowments 4.964 



19,039 



12; IW 
Total d4,f76 



Tfaalers. 

L Divine service fSJ 

2. Clinical snrgery J. 650 

a General clinical medicine -*• 4«ji 

4. Clinical midwifery 7,390 

5. Penwons to wid » wb of profeisors 1, 000 

6. Theological seminary • oJO 

7. Philological seminary o Lo 

8. Observatory ?'?S 

9. Flrut chemical laboratory 1, LJJO 

1 0. Second chem ical laboratory 5OT 

11. Anatomical thejit re and collections 4,298 

12. Phy Hiological InDtitutioti -^ li 1''29 

13. Re««'archeH in chemiutry « S5S 

14. Pathological inntitute 2,000 

15. Mlneraloglcal collection 2, 843 

16. Library 2,337 

17. Zoological and entomological collections . 6, 948 

18. Botanic garden 20,4*i7 

19. Herbarium JfOg 

20. lTuiv»rKlty garden l.jw 

21. Cabinet of surgical instruments 430 

lY. -^Special SchooU. 

The following? is an iniT>erfect list of the Higher Special Schools of Prussia, the most im- 
portant of which will bo 'described ia the Special Report of the CommiMioner of EdacaUoii 
on SeieiUifie and Indtutrial Edueation at home and abroad. 

School of Cadet*. Berlin. 
Central Mi.lrarv (lymnaxtlc lastitnte, Berlin. 
School of Artillery and Engiaeering, Berlin. 
Mintary School, Kifnru 
Military Sehoo>, Ulogau. 

Military .Sch«>ol for Nou -Commissioned OAeerB.Befffin. 
Military Sebotil tor N4m>Uommi«eiooed Officere,NeisM. 
Military School for Mon-Commlssloned Offioen, Ol- 
denburg. / 
Military HvhwA for th9 Guards, Potsdam. 
School for Cadft", Potsdam. 
School for Noii-CommlHttloned Offieen, ] 
Military Orphan Home, Potudam. 
School for Cadetm Stralsnnd. 

MUSIC. 

Boyal InHtHnte for Church Mniic, BeiUa 
Conservatory of Masic, Cologne. 



AORICULTURS. 

Agricultural School, (Unlvernity,) Berlin. 
Agricultural School, Bonn, (Poppelbdort) 
Agricultural School, EMena. 
Agricultural School, Moegl. 
HorUcnltural School, Sanssoucl. 

ARCUITSCTUIUi AND MECHANIC ARTS. 

Boyal Academy of Architecture, Berlin. 
Royal Technical Institute, Bcrln. 
School of Arts and Architecture, Dretlao. 
Architectural School. Creftld. 
Art and Technical School, Danzig. 
Industrial High school, Elberfeid. 
School of Arts and Architecture, Erfbrt. 
Architectural and Technic School, Halbentadt 
School of Arts and Architecture. KSnigsberg. 
School of Arts and Architecture, Magdebui^. 
Arehitectoral School, Saarbllrcken. 



Royal Aoademy of Mining, Berlin. 
School of Mining, Halbc^rMtadt. 
School of Mining, Taniowltx. 

rORESTRT. 

Forestry Academy, Neustadt-Ebenwalds. 

COMMERCE. 

Commercial School, Berlin. 
Commercial School, Magdeburg. 

MILITARY. 

Bof al MIlMHy Academy. Berlbi. 



MARnnL 

Marine School, Berlin, 
navigation School. Daudg. 
Navigation School. Oiaenbnrg. 
Navigation School, StraUund. 
MavigaUon School, Stettin. 

VKTERXHART. 

Yeteiinary School. Berlin. 
Veterinary School, MAnster. 



Medicinal-Surgical Institute. Berlin. 
Military M dicimd- Surgical Inntituta, 
Hedifiinal-Surgical Institnta, Magdebnrf . 
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THE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC IITSTRUGTION IX PBUSSIA. 



The policy of the Prassian government has been for more than a century, in 
' the language of Frederick the Great in 1794, " to provide schools and universi- 
ties for the instruction of youth in useful information and scientific knowledge." 
" For the education of the young sufficient provision is to be made by means of 
public schools;" and while by the constitution of 1850 •*any one isiVee to im- 
part instruction, and to found and conduct establishments for education, when 
he has proved to the satisfaction of the state authorities that he has the moral, 
scientific and technical qualifications requisite," it is also ordained ''that all pub- 
lic and private establishments are under the supervision of authorities named by 
the state." These principles form part of every citizen's notions of what is right 
and fitting in school concerns, and oy the co-operation of the government and 
the people in local administration a state of popular and higher education has 
been realized, not surpassed in any other country. The motto of every admin- 
istration since William Von Humboldt and Baron Altenstein were at the head 
of the education department has been — " The thing is riot to let the schools and 
universities go on in a drowsy and impotent routine ; the thirig is, to raise the 
culture of the nation ever higher and higher." 

The whole of the educational establishments in Prussia are under the control, 
more or less immediate, of the minister of ecclesiastical, educational and medical 
affairs, who is assisted by an under-secretary of state, and by a council in each 
section into which the affairs of the ministry are divided. 

The centre of the home administration of Prussia is the ministry of the inte- 
rior, subordinate to the head of which are the presidents ( Oherprdsidenten) of 
the eight provinces into which the kingdom for administrative purposes is' terri- 
torially divided. Each province is divided into departments or governments 
{Regierungshezirke,) under a prefect (styled Regierungsjrrdsident.) Each 
department or government is subdivided into districts or circles ( Kreise,) admin- 
istered by an officer (termed a Landrath,) who reports to the prefect. Each 
circle includes a number of parishes ( Gemeinden) and towns. 

The provincial president is assisted by a council, of which one settion called a 
consistory (Consistorium) is for church affairs, and another called Sc/iulcoUegiu?n> 
whose organ is termed ProvinzialscAulraih, for all such school affairs as are 
provincial. Although the Oberprdsident is dependent on and reports to the min- 
ister of the interior on other matters, in all that relates to schools and churcbes 
he receives instructions and reports to the minister of public instruction and 
ecclesiastical affairs. With the departmental prefect is associated a conucillor, 
who is devoted exclusively to school affairs of tliat department. With the circle 
officer {Landrath) is an officer called superintendent, who is ex officio, (styled 
Kreisschulinspectar, or simply ScIitdiTispeclor,) who has the superintendence and 
inspection of the schools of the t^ircle. In the parishes the clergyman is the 
LokaUchutiTupector of all the schools. Each school Com?nune has its own board 
of management (Schulvorsland,) chosen by tho householders. 

In the larger towns there exists an organization known as the ScJiuldeputatian, 
for the collectative management of all tho schools of the municipality. The 
action of this body will ho best exhibited in an account of the school organiza- 
tion and educational institutions of the city of Berlin. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS IN BERLIN. 

The administration of all the affairs of the city is lodged with a body, con- 
Biating of 34 members, called the Magistral, elected by the municipal council. 
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The MagUtrat does not exercise its school tnanagemeDt itself, bnt through the 
medium of a standing delegacy instituted for that purpose only. 

This delegacy (Schuldeputen) consists of two paid delegates (StadUehuIraihe,) 
six other members of the MagistraU 12 members of the municipal council, three 
members directly chosen by the citizens, the three superintendents, the presi- 
dent of the school commission, and a Jewish rabbi. 

The two paid school delegates are also members of the MagUtraU and like 
the other members of the MagiHrat ai;p elected by the municipal council. They 
are also, in practice, the executive members of the school delegacy. This three* 
fold capacity, as well as their more minute knowledge of the affairs of the schools, 
naturally ms^es them the more influential members of the delegacy. They 
divide the executive part of their duty between them ; one taking the higher 
and middle, the other the elementary schools. 

The school delegacy, as the committee of the MagUtrat, have the entire man- 
agement and regulation of the affairs of the city schools, with the following 
exceptions : . 1. The patronage and revenues of such congregational or other 
schools as belong to special corporations, &c. 2. The school of industry, and 
the Callfiuches Reafgymnanum, are managed directly by the MagUtrat. 3. 
The MagUtrat has also appropriated to itself the management of the newly 
founded Real-schule, but this is contested by the school delegacy. 

The school delegacy, again, in all its proceedings is controlled by the MagU- 
trat, An appeal lies to the Magiatrat from any ordinance issued by the dele- 
g^y* "^be school affairs arc divided into general affairs and particular affairs, 
(Generali^n, Spezialien.) No general resolutions passed by the school delegacy 
are valid till they have been ratified by the MagUt?at. And oVer all special 
business the MagUtrat possesses the right of control and interference. 

Though certain schools above named are not placed under the supervision of 
the corporation of Berlin, their managers are obliged to furnish the school delegacy 
with' all such information as that body may demand for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a complete acquaintance with the school organism of Berlin, and of enforcing 
the compulsory attendance. Especially are they bound to acquaint the dele- 
gacy whenever it is in contemplation to erect a new school, or to discontinue or 
transfer one already in existence. 

These are the general attributes of the school delegacy, as the organ of the 
corporation for the management of all its schools, whether they be higher, mid- 
dle, or elementary. It remains to describe more particularly the machinery by 
which it exercises its powers over the elementary schools. 

Immediately under the school delegacy stands the school board ( VarUand.) 
Each school has its own board, which is the organ of the delegacy for its super- 
vision and management. This board is composed of— 1. The clergyman of 
the parish, who presides at the sittings of the board, 2. Two lay members cho- 
sen by the MagUtrat and the municipal council. They are chosen for three 
years, and are re-eligible on the expiration of their term. 

With this explanation of the organization of public instruction in Berlin, we 
proceed to notice at some length the different grades of institutions which have 
grown up under its fostering care, or have been allowed to root themselves in 
public confidence, the statistioe of which are given in the preceding summary. 
We shall confine our notes to the parts of the* system and to the institutions 
which are peculiar, or whose development suggests features worthy of the con- 
sideration of statesmen and educators at home. • Among these are the infant 
gardens — the kindergarten of Frobel, which is the latest and most philosophical 
form of the infant development ; the compulsory attendance of all children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years in some school ; the special preparation of 
teachers of every grade of school for their professional work; the modification of 
the old classical studies by the introduction of the real-school, and the thorough 
scientifi&culture provided in universities. Of all these institutions and agencies 
Berlin exhibits the highest and latest development. r^ i 
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fr(5bbl's infant and primary schools. 

The infant garden did not at first meet with favor from the school anthorities 
of Berlin, and has attained its present development there under individual and 
associated auspices, hj which training schools have been established and the 
system has thus been provided with appropriate teachers. In the notice which 
follows of FrbbePs labors we adopt substantially the account by Dr. Schmidt, 
in bis History of Education, in place of the memoranda made after a visit to 
8evera,l of these " gardens of infant culture," in Hamburg, in 1854. 

Frederic Wilhelm August Froljgl was bom April 21, 1782, at Oberweissbach, 
in the principality of Rudolstadt, where he passed his infancy in the rural life 
of a country parsonage. At the, age of 10 years he was placed under tlie caro 
of an uncle, the Rev. Superintendent Hoffman, at Stadt-Ilm. His teachers 
understood not the dreamy love of nature in the boy, and some years later he 
began the study of forestry under a forester in Neuhaus. His favorite sciences 
were mathematics and natural history. In the year 1805 he entered upon his 
proper profession by engaging as a teacher at Gruner's school, in Frankfort. 
He read with profound interest the works of Pestalozzi, and lived and labored 
two years with this great pedagogue* Inspired by the enthusiastic nobleness 
of the profession, he resolved to qualify himself more for an efficient discharge 
of its duties, and entered upon a course of studies at the universities of Gottin- 
gen and Berlin, devoting himself principally to the Asiatic languages, history, 
and philosopliy. In 1813 he participated in the war f<^ the liberation of his 
country, and the dawning sun of national liberty awoke in him the desire to 
promote the development of the spiritual freedom of the people. This desire 
was strengthened by Fichte's work on national education, and by his intercourse 
with Middendorff and Langethal. After the war Frobel was appointed assistant 
inspector of the Royal Museum of Mineralogy, at Berlin. In 1826 he published 
his work on " Human Education." After laboring some years in the education 
of the children of a deceased brother, and at a special institution in Keilhau, 
(1817 to 1828,) he undeftook the reorganization of a popular school in Swit- 
zerland, where he laid the basis of his reputation as a practical educator, in the 
institution he established in the castle of Waldense'e, placed at his disposition by 
the generous owner. As a result of the first public examination in this school, 
he was invited by a deputation from the canton of Bern to the position of director 
of a new orphan home to be established in Burgdorf, which he accepted. , 

FrQbel's experience of life and his conversations with teachers lead him again 
to the conviction that school education was without its true foundation until 
IX reformation in the family and home education could be effected. The 
importance of the earliesf education and the necessity of training competent 
mothers rose vividly before his mind. Ho resolved to apply his new idea of 
education, the realization of which had been prevented by unavoidable obstacles, 
at least to the training of earliest youth, and to replace his *' Book for Mothers " 
by a theoretical and practical instruction for women. With this intent he relin- 
quished his charge in Burgdorf and went to Berlin, where the idea of* an infant 
school matured in him. At Burgdorf and in Berlin it had become FrObel's firm 
conviction that to excite the desire for learning must precede all instruction, and 
that to educate is a human function, springing from the inner life, but also react- 
ing, in a developing and progressive manner, on this source ; that the family is 

* Pestalozzi wrote in FrObel's album, October 7, 1805 : 

Man forces the way to his aim 
By the flame of thought 
And the bolt of eloquence ; 
But he accomplishes his task 
He perfects himself, 
Only by silence and action. 
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the centre, 'on the health of which depends not only tlie health of the state, 
but without the prosperity of which no real progress in education can take place. 
At Blankenburg these ideas- became reality. In his infant-garden (kindergar- 
ten) FrObel undertook to give life and form to his pedagogic view ft. 

THB KINDEROABTfiN. 

The infant-garden, as Fr5bel says, leads the child back to nature, into 
nature, through the garden, that it may early know, what God united man shall 
not part. He occupied himself with the child under school age, and made it his 
object to develop all the powers and faculties of the child, which are necssaiy 
to a full realization of instruction in school. In the first years of life, when a 
child learns quickest and easiest, and lays the foundation to his entiie intellec- 
tual life, to withdraw the young mind from a home in which, left to itself, it falls 
into moral and mental decay ; to bring the children of families in which exists a 
healthy life for some hours every day into communion with their equals, and to 
give them a common employment, so necessary to the developinent of the mind, 
and which can be executed only by a number of children of the same age — such 
is the purpose of the infant-garden. 

Ou the four-hundredth anniversary of the invention of the art of printing 
Frobel founded his infant-garden, which was to embrace four institutions : Ist, 
a model institute for the care of children ; 2d, a training school for nurses of 
children ; 3d, an institate for suitable plays and amusements of children ; 4th, 
rr establishment with which all parents, mothers, educators, and especially 
future infant-gardeners, should be in constant relation by a published periodical. 
Frobel called his institution infant-garden (kindergarten) because he thought it 
necessary that a garden should be connected with it, and because he wished 
symbolically to indicate by this name that children resemble the plants of a 
garden, and ehould be treated with similar care. He declares the object of his 
firbt infant-garden, begun in Blankenburg, near Kudolstadt, to be : *' It shall not 
only take under its care children under school a^e, but also give them occupa* 
tion suitable to their nature, to strengthen their bodies, to practice their senses, 
and to keep busy the awakening mind — ^to make them, in a pleasant manner, 
familiar with nature and man, by properly directing then* minds to the first cause 
of aH life, to harmony with themselves." , 

The adequate means for the realization of this object is, according to Frobel, 
play j for it was clear to him that the revival of intellectual activity in the first 
years of life cannot be brought about by instruction, but orily by activity — 
which means, by an activity peculiar to the child. *'in the occupation and play 
of a child, especially in its first years, is formed, in union with its surroundings 
and under their quiet and unperceived <M)-operation, not only the germ but also 
the heart of its future life, in regard to all which we must acknowledge as 
belonging to germ and heart — ^inner life, self-reliance, and future individuality. 
From the first occupation results not only the exercise and invigoration of the 
body, limbs, and exterior organs of the senses, but, above all, the development of 
the heart, the culture of the spirit, and the wakiag of inner feelings and instinctive 
judgment." An inwai'd and' outward activity in and through play is the aim 
of Frobel—instead of words to induce the child to action, instead of books to 
give him means of employment, to bring life where hitherto only abstractions 
were ruling. By regulated means of occupation to offer suitable food to the 
desire of activity striving for development — this is the task of the infant-garden. 
By self-employment the child shaU be induced to free activity, to labor in its 
highest sense ; and, in truth, the ethic and economic value of labor is here recog- 
nized, because it becomes manifest that it not only develops the physical power 
but promotes intelligent attention, devotion, and endurance ; also, the child is 
made conscious of the value of labor ; the enjoyment to be able to become use* 
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fill, is created ; finally, the way in which labor calminates and is ennobled in 
art is shown to the child, and in him to mankind in general. As the Creator 
creates ever since the beginning, so his image, man, wants activity fiom his first 
existence. 

The infant garden and its plays are based on the laws of human nature. In 
them FrObel has laid the foundation for the scientific treatment of the infant age ; 
by a faithful observation of nature and a dev^oted attachment to iiifant life, he 
has discovered its psychologic laws and applied them i^ith great insight to the 
gifts of play. All intellectual functions find in them occasion to utter them- 
selves ; the longing for motion finds nourishment in the gymnastics of play, the 
desire of knowledge is regulated and developed by the exercise of the senses 
and faculties of observation ; the wish for activity obtains ^au opportunity for 
normal cultivation by voluntary emplojmient ; ideality is excited and sustained 
by the formation of beautiful forms, by singing, drawing, &c. In this manner 
the infant garden makes use of play as a conscious and fertile means of educa- 
tion. It takes hold of the truly childish nature and gives to ^he infant mind a 
suitable nourishment ; it allows the chi]4 to remain a child and keeps away 
what belongs to a riper age. Its main employments are plays, its means 
of education the instruments of play. To begin with natural development, 
Fr6bel went back to the first education by the mother. In his " caressing 
songs of the mother" he gives a clue to the manner in which the child is to be 
treated during the 'first two or three years of life. In the " first gift of play," 
the box with six balls, which contain three primaiy and three mixed colors, he 
offers the first toy, the simplest body, by which a harmonious impression is 
made on the child when the box is held before its eyes. If then the mother ' 
hangs the various balls, alternately, on a string over the bed of the infant, it will, 
in fixing its eyes upon the object attracting its look, learn to understand the 
circumscription of the form and the distinction of color ; will also see the law of 
contrast when the intermediate color is placed between two priqaary colors ; as, 
also, in the motion of the ball, in the three directions of length, breadth, and 
depth, with accompanying song of " up and down," " to and fro," &c., it will 
receive an impression of motion, while, in encircling the ball in its hands, it will 
strengthen the muscles of the hand and have its sensation directed to one point. 
From the ball the "second gift of play" passes over to the cube, the sim- 
plest regular body frith even surfaces, and adds next the intermediate between 
ball and cube, the cylinder. With ball, cylinder, and cube, the three normal 
forms, are now executed various plays, by moving and spinning them on a 
tikread or needle. By quickly turning the cube, as the needle or thread is fast- 
ened in the surface, comer, or edges, appear the diflFerent axes, and the three 
fundamental forms of mechanics are shown — cylinder, wheel, and double cone. 
By perceiving tl\at the cylinder — ^in the disappearance of the corners of the cube 
in turning — ^is contained in the cube, and the ball in the cylinder, the law is 
demonstrated how all succeeding iB contained in the preceding form. Thus the 
infant mind is impressed with the first laws of space, form, and motion. When 
the child has seen Jn the ball the dimensions of time and space, it has, in the 
second gift, experienced the idea of motion, always hearing the corresponding 
little songs ; and when, by these plays and its total surroundings, it is so far 
developed as to express the various forms and begins to busy itself more inde- 
pendently with the different ideas, to inquire into the cause of things, and desires 
to analyze the whole into its parts and to unite again the parts into a whole, it 
receives the " third gift of play " — the cube, divided through the centre, parallel 
to all aides. With this gift the child begins to invent. It discovers that unity 
becomes a plurality, that the many parts are similar to the whole and equal 
among themselves ; it realizes similarity, equality, and inequality of objects ; it 
disttngaishes the whole and its parts by the division, the size and form, and 
takes an idea of a whole, a half, a quarter, an eighth, of above, below, inside, and 
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outside. The plaj witb this gift will answer the threefold desire for activity 
in the child ; it will represent with the eightfold divided cube, the forms of per- 
ception, life, and beauty, by making of the cube two halves, four quarters, &c.; 
by building chairs, benches, tables, &c.; by laying out circles, stars, flowers, 
&c. And as in this manner it can form and invent, by aid of the eight cubes, 
more than 30O forms, it prepares the action of reason by the forms it recognizes, 
the practical in human society by the forms of life it imitates, and the world of 
feeling by the forms of beauty. In this, as in all plays of Fri)bel, attention 
should be given to the following : 

1. In building the child has a small slate, divided into squares of equal size, 
with the surfaces of the cubes to build on, that it may from the begmning accus* 
torn itself to regularity, care and precision, exactitude and beauty. 

2. To create in the child at once, clearly and distinctly, the impression of the 
whole, the play should be handed him for his free use, opening the cover of the 
box a little, then turning it upside down, then placing it right before the child, 
who should move the cover from underneath the box, so that the cubes in it, 
jifter lifting oflF the box, lie on the talje in the form of one large cube. With 
this cube the child begins to play, as long as it wishes quietly to itselft until, 
by look and voice, it invites your aid, when words are given to his doings. 

3. In no play should the child be allowed to destroy; it should always add 
to the given form or create something new, &c. 

In each formation the child should Hse up all the cubes, m order to become 
accustomed to reflection, to have always a distinct aim before his eyes, to look 
at the object to be represented in many relations and regards — which is neces- 
• sary when, for instance, a cube left over must be put into connection with the 
object represented — to make use of all the material at his disposition, and to pass 
over nothing unnoticed nor leave anything ujiused. 

The "fourth ^fk of play" is the cube divided into eight tablets, by which, 
instead of contents, the extent of surface appears, and not only space-filling forms 
of beauty, life, and perception, but also space-encircling hollow forms may be 
executed ; the law of eauilibrium — in laying on ^e small side of one tablet 
another with its broad side — and the law of continued motion — ^by placing all 
tablets in a line, so that the falling of the first will cause all others to fall also-^ 
are presented to the child's view and comprehension. 

Thus far the child plays to his fourth year of life. Fo%the play from the 
fourth to the sixth year serve the fifth and sixth gifts of play. The " fifth gift" 
contains the cube divided twice in every direction, by which 27 small cubes are 
made, of which three are again cut in halves and three in quarters. This serves 
as a fundamental view into algebraic geometry and trigonometry. The child 
sees the triangle produced by the division, which as a body surrounded the 
. prism J it constructs the parallelogram and trapezoid and builds the Pyihagorean 
problem. Beside these forms of perception, a great wealth of forms is given^ 
which, indeed, introduce to the architecture of life and beauty. 

The " sixth gift of play " contains cubes twice divided through all sides, into 
tablets, of which six are again cut in height and width, by which the square 
and form of column is represented. Parallel with these gifts are given small 
plates, as the surfaces of regular bodies, to bring into view their various figures. 
They consist in plates of triangles, showing the right, the acute, and the obtuse 
angle ; and of squares, beginning with four and doubling to 64. With them 
the child constructs regular figures, i. c, squares and rectangles, which, by diag- 
onals are dividM into right angles, triangles, &c. Little wooden sticks serve to 
indicate the lines. In the play with sticks the child learns to know the perpen* 
dicular, horizontal and diagonal line ; to find them again in nature, and to apply 
them to practical life. Involuntarily it seizes the pencil to draw on the squares 
of the slate the forms made by the sticks while they are yet before its mind. 
Meanwhile children of three or four years work at plaiting, forming the prettiest 
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fignres in their plays, in accordance with the laws vividly before their Buirit 
fi^m the plays in which they previously engaged. Those who draw pass £om 
the simplest to more complicated forms* by way of contradistinction. Others 
are employed in carving, which goes hand in hand with drawing, when the child, 
with a pin, first makes the same figures and forms on sauare ruled paper. The 
carved flowers, birds, &c., are preparatory to plastic n)nnation8, in which the 
pin is exchanged for pencil and chisel. Auxiliary to plastic formations is the 
making of figures by so-called cross-sticks, of forms and figures in sticks and 
peas, and the art of coupling and pinching, which constructs little boats, boxes, 
ships, &;c., from square pieces of paper. Singing enlivens and beautifies many 
of these plays, and conducts the child into the world of harmony. At the same 
time it is brought to nature and its life; the constant dwelling in the free air 
gives a familiarity with the life of nature. The child learns the care of ani- 
mals, of birds, rabbits, &c., which are given to its charge, and understands work 
in the garden by sowing and planting, digging, and watering a little bed of its 
own, while in such little work the name, form, and life of pknts and animals is 
told him. Physical exercise is not neglected. The various plays of motion are 
adapted to the different degrees of deveftpment of the child. In the " caress- 
ing songs of mothers," such plays, which aim at a harmonious development of 
the body and all its limbs, are arranged in an ascending scale, and in part 
attached to imitations of motion in nature and life, which, in their execution, 
are accompanied by suitable little songs. 

While in this multiplicity of plays the choice is generally left to the child, 
his liberty is conceded, while, on the other hand, when the infant gardener desires 
to direct his attention more permanently to one certain play the child becomes 
accustomed to endurance and self-control. The will of the child is restrained 
and forced to join the thoughts and aims of a greater number, and to this end it 
often engages in one play with several children, lays out one figure, so that 
each brings in a particular part, &c. 

Finally, this infant play is not without its religious consecration. True, the 
child is not introduced to religion by committing to memory unintelligible Bible 
verses or hymns ; but when the child on Christmas beholds a representation of 
Christ in the manger it connects a joyful impression with the appearance of the * 
Saviour of humanity. In such and other similar ways is laid in their tender hearts 
a deep foundation of religious sensibility. The infant garden should not neglect 
the cultivation of a 90iusciousness of God in the infant ^eart ; on the contrary, it 
should nurse the same. By taking the child into a God-pervaded nature — to 
the flowery sea of spring, the terrible magnificence of the storm, to the life of 
the rose, and the insect sporting out its joyful little life — there the child should 
feel God and find him in every flower and every star. From its relations to 
parents it should realize the Father of all the children in heaven and earth, and 
learn to love him and to keep his commandments by giving honor to truth, by 
doing the right, loving and practicing the good. The child should be influenced 
to express his feelings toward God, to excite and strengthen them by praying 
before him and with him in holy moments of life. ** He who will early know 
the Creator," says Frttbel, " must practice his power for a conscious exercise of 
the good, for doing good is the bond between the Creator and his work, and the 
conscious good action is the living union of man and God, the final point and 
eternal aim of all education." 

Wliile the principles of Fr5bel's system were not approved by the Prussian 
minister of education, the Duke of Meiningen placed the castle of Marienthal at 
his disposal, in which, to his death, Frobel instructed teachers of infant gardens. 
The scholars received instruction in physiology, psychology, natural history, 
(especially botany,) history of education, the arts and plays for children, as 
drawing, plaiting, building, cutting, folding, coupling, &c. 
'Fri>bel died June 21, 1852, but not his work. To the activity of Midden* 
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dorff, and Bertha dc Biilow after him, it is due that infant gardens fiburish in 
the north and Boath of Germany. They exist in Hamburg, Altona, Grotha, 
Sondershausen, Weimar, Frankenhansen, Erfurt, Meiningen, Eisenach, Ohrdni£F» 
Apolda, Alteuburg, Ltibeck, Dresden, G3rlitz, Leipzig, Berlin, Stuttgaxt, &c 
In Switzerland they have been revived since 1859 ; in Belgium they were 
introduced in 1857 ; in Holland they became known in 1858 ; in France they 
gained Marbeau — who founded the crSches — and Madame Mallet ; in Spain, - 
(Bilbao,) England, (London, Manchester, Dublin,) North America, (New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia,) and Russia, especially Finland, great interest is 
shown in the infant gardens. The '' Manuel Pratique des Jarditu d'Enfants 
de Frederic Froebcl, k I'usage des institutrices et des meres de famille, compose 
surdes documents allemands, par J.F.Jacobs, avecune introduction de Madame 
la Baronne de Marcnholtz, (Bruxelles, 1859,") gives a complete insight into 
the infant garden ; the "Erziehung der Gegenwart," a pedagogic periodical, by 
Carl Schmidt, as well as the " Education Nouvelle," of Lausanne by Baony, 
are devoted, since 1861, to the diffusion of FrObel's system. 

Michelet also recognized that the principles of Frobel are those upon which 
education must progress, when he says in his work, ^'LaFemmc:" "By a 
clear spiritual eye and his grand simplicity Frc)bel has found what the wise have 
hitherto sought in vain : the secret of education. Frbbel's doctrine is the edu- 
cational truth of the age. His system is neither exterior nor prescribed nor 
arbitrary ; it is drawn from the child itself; the child begins the history and 
cceative action of humanity anew." 

In Frobel's infant garden are the ideas of present and future education in a 
circumscribed sphere ; for the first time the material of education is arranged in 
an organic manner, so that the future has only to add to Frdbel's means of 
employment, which especially have regard to mathematics, mechanics, and draw* 
ing, the experimental physic, chemistry, and physiology— of course in accord 
with the pupil's degree of development — and that the popular school (and this 
is the great task of the future) should intimately connect itself in an organic 
relation to the infant garden. From the time in which this is done a new era 
in the development of popular schools will begin — a truly national education. 

The main principles of infant culture, as inculcated by Frobel and set forth, 
by his admirers, are not new to thoughtful educators ; and similar methods and 
means, not so completely systematized or so early applied, have been tried in 
this country, but not always with due caution or with proper understanding of 
the infant nature. These views have already greatly modified the exercises and 
methods of our primary schools ; but there is still room for a lower or earlier 
grade of schools, and for places, methods and material aids of instruction similar 
to those of the Kindergarten. Mrs. Horace Mann and Miss E. P. Peabody, in their 
treatise on the subject (Boston, 1863) entitled " Moral Culture of Infancy and 
Kindergarten Guide,'* and recent letters of Miss Peabody, published in the 
'< Herald of Health," have already inaugurated some movements in this direction. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Until quite recently the public elementary schools of Berlin did not compare 
favorably with schools of the same grade in other large towns. The attendance 
was smaller and was confined to the poorer families, and private schools of dif- 
ferent grades abounded. In 1827 a thorough reform was made, and since then 
no better specimen of school organization, management, and instruction could 
be found in the kingdom. Of these schools such full accounts have been pub- 
lished and widely circulated in the reports of Stowe, Bache, Mann, Key, and 
others, and as a complete survey of the growth and condition of the system will 
be included in a report of the Commissioner of Education on national education in 
Germany and Switzerland, that notice will be taken of only two features of the 
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system, viz : tbe compnlsoiy scbool attendance of children between tbe ages of 
6 and 14, and tbe sTstematic training and continnous improvement of teacbers 
in their professional work. The first of these features we shall present in tbe 
language of an English observer, of tbe highest reputation as a scholar and an 
educator. Professor Mark Patterson, B. D., rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
in a report as special commissioner to a parliamentary commission appointed to 
inquire Into the state of popular education in England, and which submitted a 
report to Parliament, in 1861, in six large volumes. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Compulsory school attendence is tbe comer-stone of* tbe system of primary 
education throughout Germany; it is all but universal, though the mode of 
enforcing it may be variable. In every state of Germany, with tbe exception, 
I believe, of Hamburg and Frankfort-on-tbe-Main, all the children of both sexes 
between certain ages are required to be at scbool. In this legislation we must 
distin^ish two degrees, which are often confounded but are really widely 
apart : 1. Where the law requires that tbe education of tbe children shall be 
properly cared for but leaves the parents the choice of tbe method ; they may 
send them to what scbool they please or may employ a private teacher at home. 
This was the law in Prussia until 1857, and is still so in many states. 
2. Where the parents are restrained from sending their children to any other 
school than that for which they are registered. The first regulation is viewed 
as a necessary protection for tbe child's interests ; tbe second is a measure of 
police for facilitating tbe control of tbe scbool attendance. Tbe first is often 
caUed, colloquially, scbulzwang, but that term, in its legal and correct sense, is 
used to denote the second only. In this, its proper sense, scbulzwang is tbe 
law of Saxony, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, and some other states. In 1857 
it was introduced into Pnissia, and in the spirit of that period the power of 
granting dispensations was vested in tbe landratb. It is complained of, among 
other things, for tbe invidious distinction created in administering it between 
poor and rich, no attempts being made to enforce it in tbe case of the latter. 
Where a dispensation is obtained from attending tbe district scbool, parents 
must state the motives of tbe application, and tbe scbool to which they propose 
to remove tbe child, and in some cases continue to pay tbe school fees or a part 
of them. The usage of the several countries varies but little as to school age. 
The Pmsfiian code fixed tbe completion of the child's fifth year as tbe period 
when its attendance should begin, and in the Saxon province it is customary to 
go at that age. In other provinces attendance is not compelled till tbe end of 
Sie sixth, though allowed at the end of the fifth — ^a distinction which is marked 
by the words schulpfiicbtig and schulf iihig. Generally, I believe, no use is 
nuule of the permission, as tbe schools are mostly already overfilled. The 
masters are not favorable to children beginning to learn too young, and experi- 
ence and physiology condemn it. Tbe new Wurtemberg law of November 6, 
1858, has removed its term from aet. 6 to aet, 7, and tbe new Saxon law from 
aet. 5 to aet, 6, and it might not be impossible that tbe practice of Hamburg, 
where the children begin at aet, 8, would be more generally followed were it not 
that there is another tendency, viz., the claims of labor, making itself felt and 
pushing in the opposite direction, to get the school age to begin earlier in order 
that it may end the sooner. 

The duration of tbe period of school attendance is in most countries eight 
years ; in some parts of Prussia usage extends it to nine ; in the new Saxe- 
Cobnrg law of June 15, 1858, it is reduced to less than seven years. It is much 
less by law than by the manners of .the people that school time is universally 
terminated by confirmation, ^einsegnung,) a rite which, with its accompanying 
first communion, obtains in toe Lutheran population the same social importance, 
as in the Boman Catholic. ^ ^ ^ Pooalp 
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It is not enough to bring the children to school or to enter their names in the 
school register, unless their regular attendance is also secured. This point is 
accordingly guarded in the German system with as much vigilance as the 
former. To take a single province of Prussia, Silesia, e. g., it is the duty of the 
pastor and the schoolmaster to use all their moral influence with the parents to 
make the children come punctually and regularly. But this moral persuasion 
can be enforced, if need be, by an appeal to the police. The police office of 
the place makes out the list of the children as they arrive at the school age. 
This list is put into the hands of the school board, which, from that moment, 
becomes responsible for the attendance of all whose names are inscribed in that 
register. The master keeps the book of absences, marking them as " excused" 
or " inei^cused," and it is one of the duties of the school board, in its periodical 
meetings, to watch this book. The board/ through the inspector or some other 
of its members, admonishes the parent or guardian. If the offence be repeated 
they send in the offender's name to the police office and he is mulcted in a 
small fine for each day of the child's absence. In case of non-payment he is 
sent to jail for a period corresponding to the amount of the fine. In some towns 
a messenger is attached to the school and at the end of the first hour the master 
marks off the absent names and despatches the messenger around to the houses 
to inquire the cause of absence, which is duly entered in the book. In Berlin 
the control of attendance is undertaken by the school delegacy, which employs 
as its organ for this pupose bodies called by the name schulcommission. Former 
arrangements for securing attendance having been found insufficient this new 
system was organized in 1845. Berlin was divided for this purpose into 35 
districts ; or rather, the division already existing for the purpose of the poor's 
commission was adopted. In each of these districts a schulcommission was 
appointed. This body consists of a chairman, vice-chairman, and a number of 
members, varying, with the population of their district, from 6 t^ 10. The 
members are elected for three years by the common council and confirmed by 
the magistrat. It is usual to ask the lay members of the school boards to 
serve as members of the school commission of the district in which their school 
is situated. As the office is an unpaid one, and the duty thankless, the city 
has great difficulty in getting any one to serve. The commission meets once a 
month, on a fixed day, three members forming a quorum. Its proceedings are 
minuted, and the minutes may be called for by the school delegacy. It has but 
one business, that of controlling the school lists and school attendance. For 
this purpose it Smploys as its organ the royal police in the same way as the 
school board in a country town employs the town police. The police commissary 
of the district — bezirk — sends in to the commission the list of the schulpflichtig 
children. The members of the commission are expected individually to visit 
the parents to urge upon them the moral obligation of seeing that their children 
attend regularly. Only when this private influence is ineffectual an official 
admonition is given to the parent or guardian. If within a month from this 
monition a second "inexcused" absence occurs, a written notice issues from 
the commission, reminding the defaulting party that he makes himself liable to 
a penalty. This notice is registered. If a third '* inexcused " absence occurs 
within a month the commission sends notice to the school delegacy, adding from 
the record a copy of the previous notice. This notice is handed to another com- 
mittee of the school delegacy, which is charged with the enforcement of the 
fines. This committee inquires into the case, assesses the fine, and orders pay- 
ment within eight days. It is open to the condemned party to appeal during 
these eight days to the magistrat. The sentence of the magistrat is final. The 
fine may be levied by execution. If there are no effects the offender is pun- 
ished by imprisonment. 

These measures were at first attended by a steady diminution of the irregu- 
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larities thej were intended to Babdae. To compare, e. ^., the year 1850 with 
1847— omitting the exceptional years 1848-'49 — 

1850. 1847. 

Number of fines» 302. Number of fines, 540. 

Amonnt of fines, 100 thalers 5 grains. Amount of fines, 245 thalers 2 grains. 

Amount paid, 57 thalers 20 grains. Amount paid, 71 thalers 10 grains. 

Since 1850 a turn has taken place in an opposite direction. Factory labor 
and pauperism are both gaining ground, and irregularity in the attendance at 
the common schools is on the increase. In 1856 the number of children 
employed in factories, and therefore withdrawn altogether from the common 
schools, showed, as compared with 1855, an increase of 411. The number of 
convictions for inczcused absence bad grown out of all proportion with the 
increase of population, viz., from 950, in 1855, to 1,780 in 1856. In the absence 
of more specific returns, it would not be safe to speculate on the causes of this 
falling off in the attendance. It may be said, in general, that there is more of 
that pauperism and demoralization generally supposed to be inevitable in great 
cities in Berlin than in any other town I visited in Germany, and that most of 
those with wliom I spoke on the subject agreed that it was not the claims of 
labor but the sunken condition of the parents which interfered with the school 
attendance. 

Compulsory attendance must be discriminated from the government organi- 
zation of inspection, superintendence, management, and legislation. It is this 
bureaucratic organization of the school system by which the school is almost 
wholly removed from the sympathies of the population whose children must 
attend it The compulsory attendance by itself is now so entirely adopted into 
their habits that it has quite lost its involuntary character. It is as much a 
matter of course that the children of the peasant, the farmer, the artisan, and the 
laborer should take their daily road to school as that those of the tradesman, 
the mei'chant, the banker, or the judge should. This is a consequence of the 
universal prevalence of day schools. In attending the day school the child la 
but doing what all the children in the place, rich as well as poor, are doing. 
Boarding schools have been hitherto little known ; they are said to be now on 
the increase, as well as home education by private tutors. If this be the case, 
it will undoubtedly embarrass the enforcement of school attendance by destroy- 
ing its universality and giving it the appearance of a burden laid by the rich 
upon the poor, not to speak of other ill effects, the fostering a spirit of class 
exclusiveness, and endangering the preservation of that air of courtesy and good 
breeding now so generally diffused tbrough the poorer classes. This habit of 
universal attendance at the day school is one of the most precious traditions of 
German family life. There is, I believe, a general impression in this country 
that compulsory attendance is a creation of the modern despotic system, dicta- 
ted by philosophical sovereigns, on the ground of some abstract theory of the 
right of the state over the child. M. Cousin has given currency to this notion 
by his comparison of the schulpflichtigkeit of the child with the dienstphflich- 
tigkeit of the youth. But the existing Prussian military system dates only from 
1814, and, whatever its merits may be, is entirely a creation of central authority. 
The compulsory school attendance dates from the earliest period of the reforma- 
tion, and was a recognized religious auty long before it became a law of the state. 
From the time of Luther's address to the municipal corporations of Germany, 
1524, this has been so recognized, whether it was enforced by enactment*or not. 
It was the distinction of the Protestant child that it should be taught to under- 
stand the doctrines and practice the duties of its religion ; it was the business 
of the church to see that all its youth did so. If the consistorial edicts which 
were issued to this effect {e, g,, that for the mark of Brandenburg, 1573,) were 
issued in the name of the prince they were not the less church ordinances. 
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When, in the beginnine of the eighteenth century, Frederich Wilhelm began to 
issue royal ordinances for the regulation and improvement of elementary schools, 
we find these ordinances assuming, not enacting de novo, universal school 
attendance of all unconfirmed persons. The usage, as part of the duty of a 
Christian parent, had even survived the ruin of the thirty years' war. In 
Wurtemburg it has existed by legal enactment ever since the year following the 
peace of WestphaJia, (1649.) The edict of 1716, which is popularly regarded 
as the source of the Prussian compulsory system, does really nothing more than 
give the sanction of a royal ordinance to an existing practice. (This edict is 
printed in full in Beckeldorf, JahrUucher, ii. 39, &c.) The AUgemeinesland- 
Bchulreglement of 1763, for the first time exactly defines the age, ^nz., from 5 
to 14 ; but this was only defining an obligation universally admitted as one of 
the first duties of the citizen and the member of the church. If there was any 
novelty in the ordinances of the eighteenth century it was in adding writing and 
arithmetic to the religious instruction given in the village schools. Compul- 
sory education in Protestant Germany never had to contend with an adverse 
public opinion, not because the spirit of personal liberty is wanting, but because, 
since Protestantism be^n, there has never been a time when it was not thought a 
part of parental duty to have the children properly instructed. In Saxony every 
day a child is absent without excuse is marked, and these missed days must be 
made good, in the total school attendance of eight years, before he can be con- 
firmed and dismissed from school. 

CHILDRBN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES. 

No child under 12 years of age can be employed in any factory labor ; and 
no young person under 16 can be employed without a certificate of having reg- 
ularly attended school for at least three years, or a certificate stating that the 
bearer can read and write. This regulation does not apply where the mill- 
owner supports a school at his own expense, which the children in his employ 
attend at such hours as the school councillor shall sanction. The maximum 
number of hours for children under 14 is now reduced from lO^hours to 6, and 
their employment between the hours of 8 p. m. and 5.30 a. m. prohibited. They 
must attend school for at least three hours daily. Every child has its labor 
book. These books are supplied gratis, in blank, to the parents or guardians 
of the children. The provisions of the factory laws are printed in the beginning, 
and they contain — 

1. Name, age, and relifi^on of the child. 

2. Name, calling, and residence of the parent or guardian. « 

3. Copy of the certificate of school attendance, (if any.) 

4. A column for date of entering present employment. 
6. A column for date of quitting the mill. 

6. A column for school attendance. 

7. A column for inspector's visas. 

The mill-owner has to take charge of these books for each child in his employ, 
to produce them to the inspectors or the commissary of police whenever called 
for, and to return them to the children on quitting his employment. Special 
inspectors of factories are appointed only here and there, though they can be 
sent to any factory. Whether or not any factory be under the supervision of 
a special inspector, the ordinary inspectors, local and departmental, are required 
to visft its school, if any, as they do the ordinary schools. A manufacturer may 
be fined for employing persons under 16, without conforming to the prescrip- 
tions of this law. A repetition of the offence three times in five years renders 
him liable to have the permission to employ cSiildren's labor withdrawn. He must 
send in the names of all persons under 16 years of age in his employ twice a 
year to the public office. 
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SUNDAY SECULAR INSTRUCTION. — FURTHER-IMPROVEMENT INSTITUTES. 

In Berlin and other large cities, independent of tbe regalar school organiza- 
tion, there are two classes of organizations — Ist, for apprentices and other young 
persons who have learnt imperfectly what has been taught in school ; 2d, those 
who wish to carry their education further. For the first class are designed the 
Sunday schools, which are held in the school-rooms of various city schools, 
between the hours of 2 and 5 p, m., for instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Every apprentice, at the time of his being apprenticed, is examined 
by the guild of the trade to which he is destined, and if found deficient he must 
attend the Sunday-afternoon school till he is able to do so. For the second class 
there are " further-improvement'* institutes, held on Sunday, or evenings in the 
week, and are taught by masters in elementary or real-schools, who receive a 
small fee from each pupil, which is augmented by a grant from the municipality. 
In these schools, of which there a,re three in Berlin, 2,398 pupils attended 
in 1859. Of these, six were master-workmen, 1,165 journeymen, 722 appren- 
tices, 198 mechanics, 132 merchants' and tradesmen's clerks, 32 school -masters 
who wished to extend their knowledge of drawing. The ages ranged from 14 
to 40 years. The cost to the city was 4,000 thalers. In these schools drawing 
is assiduously cultivated by all enterprising mechanics. 

THE TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Berlin enjoys the advantage of being the chief educational centre not only of 
Prussia but of Germany, and would naturally draw the ^lite of the profession 
to its schools. But, not relying on this advantage, for each grade of schools 
and every branch of study, from the infant garden, and even the nursery, to the 
professorships in the university, seminaries for training young candidates in the 
art of teaching and managing classes and schools are established. After giving 
these opportunities of acquiring the necessary knowledge and practice, the 
state prohibits any one found unqualified to teach either a public or a private 
school, and to test his fitness a commission of experts is provided to conduct 
the examination. 

1. The teachers^ seminaries or normal schools.* — Of these there are (1865) 
64, under the care of the provincial school board. In all th'^ pupils ar^ required 
to live in the premises, except in Berlin, where the pupils may reside with«their 
parents. The discipline is strict, the fare simple, and work hard. The pupils 
wait on themselves, take care of their rooms, and must not indulge in even the 
national habits of beer-drinking and smoking. The course occupies three years, 
much of the third year being given to the practicing school, which is the point 
around which the whole of the instruction centres. These schools are not model 
schools, except undsr exceptional circumstances. An ordinary school of the 
town is preferred. The pupil-teacher first draws, then writes down, his observa- 
tions, and, before giving a lesson, must prepare a sketch of his plan ; and a 
trial lesson forms part of his final examination. In some of the seminaries the 
young teacher remains as an assistant in the practicing or other school of the 
town for a year. 

2. TVaining preparatory to the seminary. — In Berlin, as well as in other parts 
of Prussia, there are not only preparatory schools for the seminaries, but experi- 
eneed teachers who take private pupils to train ; and young teachers are encour- 
aged to seek the society of educated men. There is also a six-months' course 
to help young teachers in a review of the subjects on which additional examin- 
ations are to be Jield. 

3. Examination for the office of teacher. — ^There are two examinations of 

* An account of tbeee seminaries in detail is given in the American Journal of Education. 
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candidates. 1. Tbe first takes place on the completion of the coarse, and is 
conducted with great ceremony by the director and professors of the seminary, 
each examining in his own subject, under the superintendence of the goveiiiment 
commissioner, who is the school councillor of the province. Certificates are 
given for three degrees of merit: No. 1, "very well qualified;" No. 2, "well 
qualified ;" No. 3, " sufficiently qualified." 2. The second examination takes 
place at the expiration of three years after the first, and up to that time he has 
been permitted to act only as assistant. He must present himself, without wait- 
ing for notice, at the time appointed, at the seminary of his graduation. With 
the record of the first examination before them, the examination turns mainly 
upon professional skill, and is conducted by the departmental school councillor, 
with the aid of the director. It is more a review of conduct than a test of 
attainment. He is allowed four hours to write an essay on some point of school 
management. Part of his work is written and part oral. If this examination 
is satisfactory, he receives a certificate of qualification for a full-class town ele- 
mentary school ; if the result is only good, the certificate limits his chance to 
a village school. 

Local committees may claim a competitive examination where there are seve- 
ral candidates for a vacant mastership ; and in Berlin the school authorities can 
narrow down the competitions by designating the persons to be examined ; bat 
the examination takes place before a permanent board, of which the provincial 
officer is president. 

4. TAe progressive improvement of teachers, — ^After obtaining a mastership of 
a school the young teacher most extend his professional knowledge by taking 
part in one or more of the five' conferences which are held in every province, 
viz : of all the teachers of d^ parish, which are held only in the winter months; 
of a district, which are held only in the summer ; of a circle, which are held 
twice in the ykax, in an alternate month with the district conferences ; of the 
department, which are held once a year ; of the seminary, which all who live 
within a certain number of miles of the seminary must attend, whose schools it 
is the duty of the director of the seminary to inspect. These conferences dis- 
cuss professional questions, and keep up a professional attachment Besides 
these frequent conferences there are hook societies, of which each teacher is 
required to be a member and pay a small fee for some school journal and other 
educational literature. There is also, occasionally, a brief course for review of 
profipssional subjects, at the seminary of the department, when the occupation 
of the teaching itself will admit. 

Nearly every teacher in all the elementary schools of Prussia has been thus 
trained and examined, and alao requured to continue his professional improve- 
ment. 

MATTERS TAUGHT IN BLBMBNTARY SCHOOLS. 

The contest which fonnd a settlement in Prussia in the "" Regulations of Octo- 
ber, 185^" did not practically affect the elementary schools of Berlin as much 
as the village and rural schools, inasmuch as many subjects and methods which 
these regulations were intended to exclude from the schools are more scientifi- 
cally and thoroughly treated in the secondaiy and special institutions. Still, 
the repression felt in the public elementary schools has helped to increase the num- 
ber and popularity of private schools, which still aim to impart a " knowledge 
of common things " and to develop the powers of thought by the formal exer- 
cise of them. The matters now taught in the one-class (ungraded) village 
school in the 26 hours in the week are, religion, occupying 6 hours : reading 
and writing, 1 2 hours ; ciphering, 5 hours ; singing, 3 hours.' In the upper 
division one hoar a week, taken from writing, is devoted 40 drawing ; and 
explanation of natural phenomena is given in connection with the reading les- 
son. The great objects now are limitation of the subjects taught and more tho- 
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Tonghne8(ti in the handling of the same. Mastery over the instmments of fntnre 
caltiyation — the mother tongue, the organs of speech and song, the relations of 
nnmbers, the pen and the pencil — is aimed at and accomplished. 

But the first and staple matter of elementary instruction is religion. The 
primary school of Germany in its origin was Protestant, and its main work was 
to impart to the poor the ability to read the Scriptures and repeat the catechism, 
and was originally under the supervision of the pastor or subordinate church 
officer. The first general school regulation of 1763, drawn up by Hecker and 
issued by Frederick II, enforces the older practice, where it directs that " the 
people shall be religiously taught in reading, praying, chanting, writing, and 
arithmetic, catechism, and Biblical history." In 1794, when " the public school" 
was declared <' to be an institution of the state," it continued under the super- 
intendence of the clergy ; when Prussia aggregated to itself Urge masses of 
Catholic subjects in Silesia, Posen, and Westphalia, the Catholic schools were 
continned under the supervision of the Catholic clergy ; and it was to meet the 
difficulty of religious instruction in schools composed of the children of different 
religious confessions, that the code of 1794, provided that *' admittance to a 
public school shall not be refnsed to any one on the ground of diversity of reli- 
gions confession," and that children should not be compelled to attend the 
religious instruction which their parents did not accept. In 1801 the school 
regulation for the province of Silesia provides that, while ** all the children must 
attend the common prayer or hymn," the books must not contain anything 
offensive to the religious convictions of parents ; and that while the teacher, on 
certain hours in the week, is giving distinctive religious instruction to children 
of his own faith, the children of the other side can absent themselves to attend 
on the religious teachings of their own pastor. After much discussion and many 
plans, it was ordained in the constitution of 1851, ** that religious instruction in 
the peoples' schools is under the conduct of the respective reJjgious bodies," 
■ By various provincial regulations, and by the ministerial " regulation'^ of 
October, 1854, it is proclaimed that " the life of the people is to be remoulded 
and built up on the toundation of Christianity," and to effect this a course of reli- 

§ious instruction is prescribed with adaptation to different religious confessions, 
'he substance of tWs famous regulation seems to be : 1. The school is opened 
and closed . every day with prayer, which consists of the Lord's prayer, the 
morning and evening benediction, and sometimes the prayer for the church 
universal. 2. The historical contents of the 01^ and New Testament in chrono- 
logical order. 3. The Bible is never to be used as a text book for teachers' read- 
ing, although selections are read by the older pupils in a religious course. 3. The 
smaller catechism of Luther, the Lord's prayer, the creed, the Ten Commandments, 
and the words of institution in the sacrament are to be committed to memory. 
4. A certain number of hymns (30 out of a list of 80) are to be committed. 

MODE OF SUPPORTING SCHOOLS. 

It is not at the option of a commune whether it shall have and maintain a 
school or not, or what number of masters it shall have in its school. Every 
commune is obliged by law to find school-room and teaching for all the children 
who belong to it, as every parent, on the other hand, is bound to send his child 
to some school, public or private. Each department fixes the minimum of sal- 
arv, which varies with the population, cost of living, and years of service. The 
schools are not free or gratuitous, and their support is derived, 1st, from the 
revenue of any charitable bequests, fines for non-attendance, collections in church, 
and donations ; 2d, the school fees (schulgeld) paid by the children ; 3d, a 
local rate ; 4th, the general taxation of the country. Each commune must pro- 
vide a house for the school and teacher, and a certain quantity of land, and fixes 
its own rating or tuition-book— on the principle of the ability of the parents to 
pay the fees, which are collected by the local school authority . ^^s this fee is 
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always email, so that its collection may be universal, for sake of its reminder of 
the school obligation, the code of 1794 makes it obligatory on the collective 
householders of any commune to impose a tax, payable in money or kind, which 
must be equitably assessed on the householders in the proportion of their prop- 
erty. The communes generally rate on the principle of the State tax, oedled 
classensteuer. When a commune pleads poverty it is made the duty of the 
landrath to scrutinize the budget, to see that the claimo of the school, which are 
regarded as paramount, are not postponed for any other interest. If the claim 
is considered valid the deficiency is made up by a grant out of the State fund. 
In 1857 the whole amount contributed by the government out of general tax- 
ation to the annual salary of elementary masters was only 35,000 thalers. The 
amount paid by the communes, in addition to home, garden, and fuel, was 
117,934 thalefs ; and the amount realized out of endowment was 11,908 thalers. 

STATISTICS AND RESULTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

From tlie statistical tables of the elementary schools, pupils and teachers, to 
be found elsewhere, (pages 10 to 14.) it appears that out of a total population of 
18,475,550 in 1861, the number of children between 5 and 14 years was 
3,090,294 ; and that the average daily attendance in the 24,703 public elemen- 
tary schoolB was 875,836 ; of the 214,456 not in the public schools, 84,021 were 
returned in private schools, taught by qualified teachers and subject to govern- 
mental inspection ; and the ] 30,437 left, a large portion were in the primary and 
preparatory classes of the secondary schools, or in factory schools in a porcion 
of the year. Tl|^ whole number of children between the ages of 5 and 14 years, 
returned as not iu public or private elementary schools of Prussia, is not as 
great as the non-attendants of the same age iu three of our largest cities. 

Satisfactory as are tlic statistical results of the system of elementary schools, 
thoroughly as the few subjects of instruction are taught by teachers profession- 
ally trained, to pupils in regular attendance ; assiduously as the omissions of the 
schools to give universal rudimentary tuition are looked after and supplied by 
municipal and voluntary efforts, wisely as the demands of special occupations 
are supplied by special industrial and scientific schools, it is a great defect in the 
system that it has no organic connection with the great department of secondary 
education, which has an organization of its own, admirable in its way, but not 
the regular development of the system of public primary instruction. Besides, the 
acquisitions of the elementary schools, which at best are only the conditions and 
instrtmients of further-school or self-cultivation, are not used by the great mass 
of the graduates of these schools, owing to the circumscribed sphere in which 
the activity of the Prussian laborer moves, the mechanical and local routine to 
which his thinking as well as his handicraft is confined, and the absence of fre- 
quent political and religious discussions. 

teachers' pensions. 
We are indebted to our minister, Hon. George Bancroft, for a copy of a new 
law on the ^* privileges of pensions for teaelieis of public schools*^ which is to go 
into operation on the Ist of January, 1860, and which provides for a '^pension 
fund for teachers,*' under the administration of the State, in each governmental 
district, so far as they are not already provided for by an act passed in 1846. 
Teachers not now provided for, and not exempt by the district authority, must 
pay into the fund annually two thalers, in semi-annual payments, and into the 
same ftmd the same amount is paid from the treasury of each school. From 
this clistrict fund all teachers, male and female, employed at a school or schools 
attached to the fund, after 15 years' service, shall receive a pension of 50 tha- 
lers ; after 30 years' service, a pension of 100 thalers ; and after 40 years' ser- 
vice, a pension of $120. Under certain conditions of success, the amount of the 
pension is increased. The sum is paid quarterly in advance. The government 
is responsible for the security of the fund and the regularity of the payments. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

A fall account of the gradual development cf secondary education in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Prussia, prepared by an eminent director of one of the gym- 
nasioms of Berlin, will be found appended to the first report of the Goramis- 
sioner of Education, (1867-68.) The following notices of this class of insti- 
tutions* particularly in the city of Berlin, by which the high culture in the uni- 
versities is made possible, are partly taken from an admirable report by Professor 
Matthew Arnold, a son and pupil of Arnold of Rugby, a graduate and professor 
of Oxford, one of her Majesty's inspecters of schools and assistant commissioner 
to the schools' inquiry commission, appointed by Parliament in 1864. The 
opinions and representations of an English scholar of such antecedents on the 
constitution and operation of the secondary schools of Prussia, and particularly 
of Berlin, are entitled to more than ordinary consideration. 

1. Gymnaden. — At the head of these secondary schools, and directly leadings 
to the universities, are the gymnasten. The uniform employment of this term 
gymnasium to designate them dates from a government instruction of 1812. 
Before this they were variously called by the names of gymnasium, lyceum, 
psedagogium, college, Latin school, and others. A gymnasium has properly six 
classes, counted upwards from the sixth, the lowest, to the first, (prima,) the 
highest. But, in tact, in all largo schools the classes have an upper part and a 
lower part, and each part has, if necessary, two parallel groups, (ccBtus.) The 
sixth and fifth classes form the lower di^rlsion of the school, the fourth and 
third the middle division, the second and first the upper division. In former 
times the Fachsystem, or system by jvhich the pupil was in different classes for 
the different branches of his instruction, was prevalent. Since 1820 this system 
has been gradually superseded by the classensifstem, which keeps the pupil in 
the same class for all his work. The course in each of the three lower classes 
is of one year, in each of the three higher of two years, making nine in all, it 
being calculated that a boy should enter the gymnasium when he is 9 or 10 
years old and leave it for the university when he is 18 or 19.* 

The Lehrj)lan, or plan of work, is fixed for all gymnasien by ministerial 
authority, as in France and Italy. It is far, however, from being a series of 
detailed programmes as in those countries. What' it does is to fix the matters 
of instruction, the number of hours to be allotted to them, the gradual develop- 
ment of them from the bottom of the school to the top. Within the' limits of 
the general organization of study thus established great freedom is left to the 
teacher, and great variety is to be found in practice. Some years ago the hours 
of work were 32 in the week. This was found too much, and since 1856, in 
the lowest class of a gymnasium, there are 28 hours of regular school work in 
the week ; in the five higher classes there are 30 hours. The school hours are 
in the morning from 7 to about 11 in summer, from 8 to about 12 in winter; in 
the afternoon they are from 2 to 4 ail the year round ; as in France there is but 
one half holiday in the week, and it is in the middle of the week. Latin has 
10 hours a week given to it in all five classes below prima and 8 in prima, 
Greek begins in quarta, and thenceforward has 6 hours a week in each class, by 
which the commissioners will at once see that we are no longer in France or 
Italy, but in a country whose schools treat the study of Greek as seriously as 
the best schools among ourselves. The mother tongue (and here we quit the 
practice of English schools) has 2 hours a week in all classes below prima 
and 3 in prima. But in the two lowest classes it is always taught in connec- 
tion with Latin and by the same teacher, and time may, if necessary, be taken 

* The middle school, (Mittel'SchuUj) yariouslj called Stadt-schuU, Bftrger-schuU, Rectorat' 
schuUf 18 in truth only an elementary school of a higher grade, and in France is called 6coU 
tiSmentaire supSrieure, in Switzerland hOhere vM-schult, secunda-schule. A description of a 
school o( this kind will he found in the account of the schools of Canton Ziuuch. . 
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from Latin to give to it. Arithmetic or matbematica have 4 hoars a week in 
secvnda and primal 3 in quinta^ quarta and tertia, and 4 again in the lowest 
class. French begins in quinta, and is the only modem language except their 
own which the boys learn as part of the regular school work; it has 3 hours a 
week in qninia and 2 in all the classes above. Many gymnasiums offer their 
pupils the opportunity of learning English or Italian, but as an extra. Geog- 
raphy and history have 2 hours a week in sexta and quinta and thenceforward 
3 hours. The natural sciences get 2 hours in prima and 1 in secunda. In the 
rest of the school they are the mopt movable part of the work, the school 
authorities having it in their power to take time from them to give to arithmetic, 
geography and history, or to add time to them when there is no Real-schul^ in 
the place and the boys in the middle of the gymnasium wish to study the natu- 
ral sciences in preference to Greek. Drawing is a part of the regular school 
work in the three lower classes of the school, and has 2 hours a week. Sexta 
and quinta have 3 hours a week of the writing master. 

Every class has religious instruction ; sexta and quinta for 3 hours a we^ 
the four higher classes for 2. All the boys learn singing and gymnastics, 
and all who are destined for the theological faculty at the university learn 
Hebrew in secunda and prima ; but these three matters do not come into the reg- 
ular school hours. I have said that in places where there is no Real-srhule, 
boys in the middle division of a gymnasium may substitute other studies for 
that of Greek. Where there is a lieal-schule accessible this is not permitted, 
and in the upper division of a gymnasium it is nowhere permitted. In general 
the gymnasium is steadily to regard the allgemcine vn^senschaftliiTie MdungfxS 
the pupil, the formation of his mind and of his powers of knowledge, without 
prematurely taking thought for the practical applicability of what be stadies. 
It is expressly forbidden to give this practical or professional term to the Btudies 
of the pupil in the highest forms of a gymnasium, even when he is destined for 
the army, 

2. Progymnasien. — Progymnasiums are merely gymnasiums without their 
higher classes. Most progymnasiums have the lower and middle divisions of a 
gymnasium, four classes ; some have only the lower division and half of the 
middle, three classes ; some again have all the classes except prima. The pro- 
gymnasium follows, so far as it has the same classes, the Lehrplan of the gym- 
nasium. In the small towns, where it is not possible to maintain at once a pro- 
gymnasium and a ReaJ-schule, the progymnasium has often parallel classes fw 
classical and for non-classical studies. But in geneml the tendency within the 
last five years has been for the progymnasium to develop itself into the full gym- 
nasium, and when I was at Berlin Dr. Weise, a member of the council of edu- 
cation there, to whom I am indebted for much valuable assistance,* pointed oat 
to me on the map a number of places, scattered all about the Prussian domin- 
ions, where this process was either just completed or still going on. 

3. Real-schulen. — To reform the old methods of teaching the classics, to Teduce 
their preponderance, to make school studies bear more directly upon the wants 
of practical life, and to aim at imparting what is called " useftd knowledge/' 
were projects not unknown to the 17th and 18th centuries as well as to ours. 
Comenius, a Moravian by birth, who in 1641 was invited to England in order 
to remodel the schools there, and in the following century Rousseau in France, 
and Basedow in Germany, promulgated, with various degrees of notoriety and 
success, various schemes with one or other of these objects. The Philanthro- 
pinum of Dessau, an institution established in pursuance of them, was an exper- 
iment which made much noise in its day. It was broken up about 1780, but its 

* Dr. Wiese has written an interestlDg work on the English public schools, hat his book 
oil those of Pnissia, Das hOhere ScJiulwesen in Preussen^ JBerlin, 1864, (pp. 740,) is a mine 
(if the fullest, most authentic information on the aubject of which it treats, and ia indispensa- 
ble for all who have to study this closely. /"^ ^^/^T^ 
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mpulse, and the ideas which set this impalse in motion, continued, and bear frnit 
in the Real-achulm. The name Real-schule was first used at Halle ; a school 
with that title was established there by Ghristoph Semler, in 1738. This 
Real'schtde did not last long, but it was followed by others in di£Serent parts of 
the country. They took a long time to hit their rignt line and to succeed. It 
ie said to be only from June, 1822, that the first really good specimen dates. 
This one was at Berlin, and though it did not begin to work tho];oughly till 
1822, it had been founded in 1747, and had been in existence ever since that 
time. Its founder's name was Johann Hecker, who was a Berlin parish cler- 
gy aian. The gOYemment began to occupy itself with the Real-schulen in 1832, 
and as the growth of industry and the spread of the modern spirit gave them 
more and more importance, a definite plan and course had to be framed for them, 
as for the gymnasium. This was done in 1359. Recd-schulen were distin- 
guished aa of three kinds : Real-schulen of the first rank, Real-schulen of the 
second rank, and higher Burgher- schools. For Realschuleno£ the first rank 
the number and system of classes was the same as that for the gymnasien ; the 
full course was of nine years. The Lehrplan fixes a rather greater number of 
hoars of school work for them than the gymnasium have : 30 for the lowest 
class, 31 for the class next above, 32 for each of the four others. 

All three kinds of Real-9cAulen are for boys destined to callings for which 
university studies are not required. But Latin is stHl obligatory in Real-schulen 
of the first rank, and in the three lower classes of these schools it has more time 
allotted to it than any other subject. In the highest class it comes to its mini- 
mum of time, three hours ; and in this class and in secunda the time given to 
mathematics and the natural sciences amounts altogether to 11 hours a week. 
As the Real'schide leads not to the university but to business, English becomes 
obligatory in it as well as French. French, however, has most time allotted to 
it. Religious instruction has the same number of hours here «8 in the gymna- 
Hen. Drawing, which in the gymjiasien ceases after quarta to be a part of the 
regular school work, has in the Real-schule two hours a week in each of the five 
classes below prima, and three in prima. It is found that after quarta, that is, 
after three years of school, many of the Real-schulen boys leave, and an attempt 
is therefore made to render the first three years' course as substantial and as 
complete in itself as possible. 

The Real'Schulen of the second rank have the six classes of those of the first, 
but they are distinguished from them by not having Latin made obligatory ; by 
being firee to make their course a seven years' course instead of a nine ; and, in 
genial, by being allowed a considerable latitude in varying their acrangements 
to meet special local wants. A general, not professional mental training, is still 
the aim of the Real-schule of the first rank, in spite of its not preparing for the 
university. A lower grade of this training, with an admixture of directly prac- 
tical and professional aims, satisfies the Real-schule of the second rank. 

Where a gymnasium and a Real-schule are united in a single establishment, 
under one director, the classes sexta and quinta may be common to both, but 
above quinta the classes must be separate. 

4. H&here BUrger-schul^. — The term B&rger-schule was long used inter- 
changeably with that of Real-schule. The regulations of 1859 have assigned the 
name of higher Burgher-school to that third class of Real-schulen which has not 
the complete system of six forms that the gymnasien and the other two kinds of 
Real-schulen have. The higher Burgher-school stands, therefore, to the Real- 
schule in the same relation in which the Progymnasium stands to the gymna- 
stum. Some Burgher-schools have as many as five classes, only lacking prima. 
The very name of the Biii^r-schulen indicates that in the predominance of a 
local and municipal character, and in the smaller share given to classics, they 
follow the line or the Real-schulen of the second order. Still Latin has three 
or four hours a week in all the best of these schools. They are^owever, the 
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least classical of all the higher schools ; but several of them, in small places 
where there cannot be two schools, have gymnasial classes parallel with the 
real classes, jast as certain gymnaiien, in like circumstances, nave real dasseB 
parallel with their classical classes. 

As the elementary schools pursue a course of teaching which is not speciallj 
designed as a preparation fur the higher schools, it has become a common prac- 
tice to establish vorschuleni or preparatory schools, as in France, to be append- 
ages of the several higher schools, to receive little boys without the previous 
examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and Scripture history, 
which the higher school imposes, and to pass them on in their tenth year, duly 
prepared, into the higher school. These vorschtUen have in general two claaaes. 
These are the higher or secondary schools of Prussia. Before the recent war 
the population of Prussia was 18,476,500. The latest complete school returns 
are those for the year 1863. In 1863 Prussia possessed 255 higher schools, 
with 3,349 teachei's in them, and 66,135 scholars. She had 84 varsckulent or 

Eublic preparatory schools, with 188 teachers apd 8,027 scholars. Of the 255 
igher schools 172 were cla&>sical schools, gymnasiums, or progymnasiums, with 
45,403 scholars; 83 were non-classical schools, belonging to one or the other of 
the three orders of Real-schulen, with 20,732 scholars. 

All these schools have a public character, are subject to state inspection, must 
bring their accounts to be audited by a public functionary, and can have no 
masters whose qualifications have not been strictly and publicly tried. The 
commissioners will recollect that we found in the secondary schools of France, 
with 38,067,094 inhabitants, 65,832 scholars in the year 1865. They will rec- 
ollect also that we found, in all the schools which by any. straining or indul- 
gence can possibly be made to bear that title in England, 15,880 scholars in a 
population of 18,949,930. In the public higher schools and preparatory schools 
of Prussia, we find 74,162 scholars, with a population of J. 8, 47 6,500. 

To this general view of the institutions which belong to the system of sec- 
ondary education in Prussia, and of each of which excellent specimens can be 
seen in Berlin, we add from Schmidt's Pddagogiache Encyelopddie, a more full 
historical development of the Real-school, which is now moulding the character 
of secondary education throughout Europe. 

RBAL-SCHOOLS. 

Real-schools, frequently called higher Burgher-schools, are institutions di&r- 
ently organized and arranged to sait the condition of their location, which have 
for their object to give a general scientific education for the higher vocations of 
practical life which do not require the professional course of the university. 
They are distinguished from gymnasiums, whose main object is to prepare for 
academic studies, i. e., for independent treatment of the sciences, and also 
from the industrial or trade schools, which have for their exclusive object the 
acquisition of knowledge and of abilities for a special trade. If they are in 
contrast to the former, in which the ancient languages and literature form the 
real and formal basis of general scientific labor, by employing as means of instruc- 
tion the elements, which in modem times are constantly gaining in importance, 
mathematics and natural sciences, as well as modem languages and literature* 
and in this more or less agree with industrial schools, they yet di£fer from the 
latter, by combining such dements with their programme of instruction that sl gen- 
eral superior knowledge is o£Pered, and not one merely designed for the practical 
wants of some special trade. In this their peculiarity they are a product of our 
age, and owe their strong development, in regard to their number as well as to 
the inner perfection of their organization, to the last three or four decades. Yet 
their roots lie further back, and in order to understand their character it is well 
to review the chief periods of their history. 

The causes are twofold which called Real-schools into ]ife-*the^discovery of the 
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bigh significance of the natural sciences, and the wants of practical life. Only 
when both had arrived at fall power and influence, was it possible that the Real- 
schools could develop themselves in their peculiarity, and at last so shape them- 
selves that they could take their place, as in Prussia, beside the older sister, the 
gymnasium, which had for centuries alone enjoyed the privilege of confemDg a 
higher education. 

The impetus from the increased value of natural sciences became at first appar- 
ent It is well known that the sciences of nature had gained an independent 
position, much different from their former insignificance, under the lead of Francis 
Bacon. He taught in a decided and clear contrast to the education hitherto 
pursued, depending on the study of the ancients, that " the science of nature 
must be taken as the great mother of all sciences,*' and pointed out the way it 
should progress to due power and importance. It is not our province to show 
here the influence of these new opinions on science. We only recall the fact 
that Newton and Leibnitz appeared not long after his death, and, together with 
a number of men more or less renowned, promoted the new direction of the 
spirit* indicated by Bacon in a surprising manner by a series of fruitful discov- 
eries. " It seemed," says Hersckel, " as if the genius of science, so long kept 
back, now plunged into nature, to disclose with a united strength the virgin 
soil and bring to light the hidden treasures." Bacon exercised a deep influence 
on Amos Comenius, the greatest pedagogue of his age, and one of the greatest of 
all ages, as appears from his entire didactic system. (Raumer's Pedagogy, vol. ii, 
p. 65.)* For though he lays great stress upon the study of the Latin language, 
partly on account of the formal culture flowing from it, partly on account of its 
practical utility, yet he was so opposed to the preference given to antiquity and clas- 
sical studies, that he not only wanted the basis of all instruction, to the twelfth 
year of age, to be laid in the exclusively German school, but even in reference 
to higher institutions, after some wavering, he decided against the use of 
classics in the instruction of youth. As everywhere in teaching, so also in the 
languages, he demands to begin with the object, not with the words, so in the 
higher degrees of instruction he lays greater stress on real sciences, history, (in 
the highest sense of the word, as history of nature, of discpveries, of religion,) 
natural philosophy, mathematics, &c. Thus the school he plans is a real-school 
in the best sense of this word, since he aims at higher cultivation by a thorough 
and profound study of real science, not offered in his time by the gymnasiums. 
Truly, the plans of Comenius were never realized ; even the schola pafisophica^ 
established at Patak by hipiself, under the patronage of Prince Ragotzki, never 
advanced beyond the three lower classes, in which Latin, from books of iastruc- 
tion of realistic principles, occupied the chief part. At this we cannot be aston- 
ished. Beyond errors con^mitted by himself, as all innovators in the sphere of 
pedagogy would have done from excess of enthusiasm, the age in its total scien- 
tific and social development was not ripe for the execution of such plans. Yet 
the authority he enjoyed perpetuated his ideas, and his Latin books of instruc- 
tion, which for many years were in use, principally the Orbu Pictus, contributed 
to keep them alive. This appears most interesting in the expressions of Mr. 
Fenerlein, rector of the Nuremberg gymnasium. There mathematics were 
already taught in five classes, after Sturm's method, which contained the ele- 
ments of qiathemalics pure and applied, and in which distinct regard is taken in 
consideratibns of practical life. 

Much more was this the case, and in a more lasting and effective manner, in 
Halle, as first in the institutions created by A. H. Francke. The peculiar char- 
acter of these institutions consisted in this — that, as all proceeded from special 
wants, the satisfaction of which presented itself to Francke as most pressing or 
desirable, all aimed at filling, as completely as possible, each of these wants. 

^Reproduced in American Journal of Education. Vol. V.,p. 275 to 298. 
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In this he acted with perfect freedom, and with the clear energy which distin- 
guished all hi& actions, exclusively and only in conformity to the object she had 
in view, and hence all schools organized by him had a character entirely dif- 
ferent from everything undertaken before, so as to create an epoch in many 
respects, especially by the introduction of real sciences yito the schools. It was 
of importance in this regard, that at the commencement of his pedagogical enter- 
prises he was charged with the education of three boys of noble descent, which 
led to the establishment of his pedagogium. Here the question was, so to arrange 
the instructions as to give an education due to a man of liberal means. There- 
fore, from the free and general knowledge possessed by himpelf, he often, beyond 
the usual instruction iu religion, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, selected other objects 
of instruction, as French, German oratory, mathematics, geography, history, 
even astronomy, botany, anatomy, and natural science, for which purpose he 
founded a museum, which had never been done in schools before. However, 
these latter sciences were treated with a certaiti freedom, not in regular lessons, 
more as a recreation, as well as by the visitation of various workshops and the 
practice of technical abilities, in turning, cutting glass, &c. So the real branches 
were received into the sphere of means of education, by the demands of practical 
life. These demands, it is true, were far from those which now serve the real- 
schools, as much as the above institution differed in its character from the latter. 
Francke intended to found a school which would have been very similar to the 
rral-school, as Professor Naseman has proved from a publication of Francke 
from the year 1C98, hitherto unknown. Among the great number of various 
schools (he enumerates 17 of them) which at that time were organized, or bein| 
organized, he calls one a " special pedagogium for children, who shall be in?truct»^a 
in writing, ciphering, Latin, French and economies only, and not continue their 
studies, but become secretaries, clerks, merchants, administrators of estates, or 
learn useful arts.** He designates this school as one which should " for a time 
be connected with the pedagogium, but in the end be separated from it." If 
this had been done it would have had much analogy to the present real- school? ; 
but the institute never was realized, and there is no further remark in regard to 
it in numerous later publications of Francke. The time had not yet come to 
make such a school possible. After all this it must be seen that Francke, by 
what he actually established, contributed essentially to the introduction of real 
sciences into the system of instruction, though not at all in the sense of real- 
schools of this day. 

Of a different kind, though also proceeding from the wants of practical life, 
was the enterprise of Mr. Chs. Semler, which was begun in 1706 in Halle, 
under the name of a "mathematical and mechanical Real-school." In the publi- 
cation in which one year before he had presented his views under the title, "use- 
ful propositions," he calls it a mathematical trades-school, a name which betit^r 
det»ignated the matter under consideration, for it was destined for boys from 10 
to 14 years who intended to learn a trade. These children, during some lessons 
in the week, ** the poor on Wednesdays and Saturdays from 11 to 12, tho?e who 
paid something from 2 to 3 in the afternoon,*' were shown various model?, 
*' by A person well versed," at the house of Semler, with explanations and many 
useful observations, without, however, following any regular order of instruction. 
An accurate description is given of this school by Semler in his *' New Mathe- 
matical and Mechanical Real-school," (1709.) from the preface of which the above 
information has been taken. The new name of this school, which appears here 
for the first time, owes its origin clearly to the fact to which Semler ascribed 
great importance, " that the subjects of instruction were shown, presentiMl, and 
explained in^heir details.** They dealt, above all, with f/fings, rtaUties, in the 
extremest sense of the word. The proposition of Semler had found ready ap- 
probation from the goveniment of Magdeburg, as well as from the recently 
Founded society of science in Berlin, whose opinion had been solicited, ** since 
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the introduction of this metbod had to some appeared too difficult/' and he 
received such support that he was enabled to carry out his plan. However, this 
first attempt lasted only 2^ years. With the death of the teacher the school 
ceased ; still it was the first weak germ, from which the real-schools, as such, 
proceeded. Semler himself resumed the idea about 30 years later, in opening 
(in 1738) the real-school again in " solemn manner." But he enlarged its organ- 
ization and named it *' a mathematical, mechanical and economical real-school." 
It should have satisfied " those who wished and those who wished not for study." 
Undoubtedly this does not mean that he saw in these subjects of instruction a 
pi-eparation for academical studies, but he gives only an intimation of different 
classes of scholars, as "one lesson was for the honoratiores^ and another for 24 
poor children." The arrangement was like the previous, notwithstanding the 
increase in objects of teaching. It was a completion or repetition school, in 
which, besides many useful branches, a preparation for various trades could 
be given. Instruction was generally in connection with models and instru- 
ments — with thivgs. The death of Semler (1740) dissolved the school. 

But the principle on which it had been erected, and which, as Semler said, 
had been his rule for 40.years, that well-known non schotae sed vitae discendum 
appeared again and in a more distinct form. Not only several publications 
urged its adcption to provide special classes for children who wished not to enter 
on professional studies, but many schools were reorganized under the influence 
of these views. Thus the gymnasium at Weimar in 1733 received a new organi- 
zation, very little successful it is true, by which those should receive special 
attention who, as is said in the order of the school, " will serve God and the 
fatherland in other than political ofiSces, principally in the military, the police, 
economy, or commerce and other things, chiefly as cantors." The pupils should 
obtain a " praegastum in military and economical matters; they should learn 
Italian, French, and music ; moreover the gymnasiasts should have opportunity 
gratuitously to profit in civil and military architecture." In a similar though 
superior sen^e Duke Charles I established in 1745, at Bninswick, the " Colle- 
gium Carolinum," which was to give s the youth who wished to study a more 
complete preparation for the university than had hitherto been given ; and on 
the other band should offer to future military men, merchants, j&c, who for their 
future position desired to acquire a general superior education, an opportunity 
to be instructed in the natural sciences, history, geography, statistics, &c. 

Much more important and of greater consequences was the real-school estab- 
lished 1747 by J. J. Hecker. With great zeal, this man, after he had been 
called as pastor of Trinity church, Berlin, in the manner of A. H. Francke, 
took to heart the interests of the poor children of his charge, and so advanced 
them that it soon surpassed the limits of a poor school. He gradually adopted 
into the programme of instructions the first elements of the Latin and French 
.language, and the practice of much knowledge demanded by civil life. After 
he acquired in March, 1747, a house of his own, (the means came from the profits 
of a lottery, m which, beside several amounts in money, the Bible formed a num- 
ber of the premiums distributed) he gave to the school a greater extent and more 
definite organization. Next he published in the programme, by which he invited 
to the examination in May, a notice of an "economical mathematical real-school," 
which would be opened in the schools of Trinity chur«h at the commencement 
of the month of May, and then proceeded directly to the execution of his plan. 
As the name he gave to his school is the same as the one adopted by Semler, 
so he also started from the same principle. In a petition to the supreme authority 
on schools, in which he presented his plan, he expressly refers to the precedent 
of Semler, and points out the same object, the same means, which the other had 
before hie eye. But in his programme he goes much further and fixes his aim 
in a much larger sphere. He places the new school at the side of the Latin 
and German schools, and pledges to all its pupils such a preparation as will 
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facilitate their entry into any trade tbey may choose. He promieea to arrange 
eight different classes : 1, of mathematics ; 2, of geometry ; 3, of architecture 
and building ; 4, of geography ; 5, of natural philosophy and natural sciences ; 
6, of manufacture, commerce, and trade ; 7, of agriculture ; 8, a class of curiosi- 
ties and extras. Moreover, drawing shall be practiced. AH this could not 
be realized at once, but Hecker labored for the realization of his plans with 
an unabated zeal. He was encouraged in this by the approbation of the superior 
school authorities, by the King Frederic II himself, who not only promoted the 
interests of this school but granted it also the name of " Royal Real-school," 
and by the increasing popularity with the public, which was shown in consider- 
able donations and the growing number of pupils. The method of instmction 
in the real classes rested mainly on the principle adopted by JSemler, in connection 
with models, for the purchase of which J. F. Halm, who presided over ^he 
school as inspector from 1753 to 1759, was specially active. An interior prin- 
ciple, uniting the various objects of instruction, did not exist, and notwithstand- 
ing many changes under different directors, which the school experienced in the 
course of the century, was not developed till a later time. The school was rather 
a combination of various technical schools, by which he sought to satisfy the 
many demands of life. This appears from the different plans of instruction 
coamunicated by Se'hulz, and more from that of A. J. Hecker, a nephew of the 
founder, who in 1784 became director of the school. Besides several general 
lessons, as religion, German, Latin, French, history, and geography, natural phi- 
losophy, drawing, we find some special branches, such as practical geometry, sub- 
terranean measurements, artillery, fortification and art of war, practically applied 
mathematics, machines and architecture, agriculture, forestry, commercial science, 
book-keeping, elements of anatomy. Naturally the pupils had a choice of these 
subjects ; not all were taught at a time, some in the summer course, others in 
the winter. Finally, much may have been very imperfect, especially as the 
school had continually to struggle against financial difficulties. Notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks it was of great importance to many who obtaified their edu- 
cation in it, and for the development of pedagogical views in general. It con- 
tributed largely to the solution of the problem of iiistruction for purposes of 
practical life. 

By the appearance of Rousseau and the philanthropists, the attention to this 
subject was awakened in larger circles, though in another more general manner. 
Publications treating it specially became more numerous and found active sym- 
pathy. Above all deserves to be named the writing dedicated to Frederic the 
Great by Resewitz, abbot of the convent of Bergen, which has the title : ** The 
education of the citizen for the use of sound reason and common usefulnesst^ 
which appeared at first in 1773, and in a second edition in 177G. The sketch 
he gives of a " public institute of education in the capital," corresponds in its 
essential features, aside from the difference in the scientific point of view and 
ihe religious opinions of that time, to the object of our present real-sohools. Of 
a similar character are the publication? appearing shortly afterwards by Gedike, 
" on the nature of a burgher-school ;'^ by Snetlage, "o» the transformation of 
so-called gymnasiums into real-schools ;^^ by Lachman, " on the practical organi- 
zation of burgher -school s ;'^ the latter a successful prize essay. Thus the con- 
viction of the importance and necessity of these schools became more and more 
general, and many attempts were made to establish them, as in Austria and 
other countries. 

The powerful changes in consequence of the French revolution towards the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century, prevented the further 
development of such thoughts and plans, but gave on the other hand a mighty 
aid by modifying all the conditions of social life. The necessity of developing 
all the powers vested in different classes of the people, of increasing them, pre- 
sented itself everywhere, and led to ai^ extraordinary activity in eveiythisg 
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relating to the education of youth. This was increased by the enthusiasm 
caused by Pestalozzi, tjiough at first directed to elementary education only, but 
going far beyond its limits. Thus, before a lasting peace had been re-established 
by the dethroning of Napoleon, new attempts were made in several parts of 
the country to organize schools in which the citizens could acquire an edu- 
cation for the practical duties of their vocation. This was done principally in 
Prussia, where at the period of great outward humiliation began the greatest 
development of spiritual strength. " Higher Burgher-schools" were established 
in Koenigsberg, Danzig, Frankfort on the Oder, &c.; and in Halle, at the time 
belonging to the kingdom of Westphalia, a real-school was organized in the 
Francke Institute. All these arrangements proceeded mostly from the middle 
class of citizens without any essential co-operation of the government. The 
new regulations for schools in Bavaria, promulgated in 1808, established real- 
schools near the gymnasium, which however did not succeed. 

A better support was given to the development of real-schools after the end 
of the war and the restoration of peace. An activity never known before 
unfolded itself from year to year in an increasing degree in all the spheres of 
human enterprise. In close connection with this, the attention to and care of 
the various classes of schools increased nowhere in a higher degree than in 
Prussia, where, as in almost all other fields of public life, so in this, an extra 
ordinary progress took place, and became perceptible in the matter of real- 
schools. The time had now come when the conditions under which alone they 
could prosper and attain a strong development existed, and were appearing 
in an increasing measure — a powerful industrial life on the one hand, and a 
deeper interest and distribution of the exact sciences on the other, and finally 
a rising intermixture of boti}. Through this the demand for training youth 
in the elements of these sciences not only appeared more and more on the 
surface, but it became possible better to distinguish the manner in which this 
could be doqa with greater success than heretofore. It bein<^ impossible to 
combine the character of real-schools with the gymnasium, steps were taken for 
the establishraent of special schools, and in the first decades after the war a 
great number of real-schools of greater or less extent and perfection were estab- 
lished, generally by the municipal authorities, in reference to local interests. 
Other German states followed herein Prussia. In the course of time arose a 
great enthuaiasm for this new class of schools, of which many had high hopes 
for the future as being more suitable to the times than the old gymnasiums. 
This led to unpleasant rivalries between the two classes of schoolr^, which lasted 
for a while, but are now happily forgotten, since the real-schools have obtained 
a distinct and well-founded organization and position. 

In reference to the inner organization of real-schools the example of Prussia 
was of decisive importance in their development and consolidation It wiH be 
well to describe more definitely what was done there. The Eoyal Real-school at 
Berlin again created an epoch by the reorganization it received through A. Gr. 
Spilloke in 1822. Since 1820 the latter had been appointed director of the 
schools, united since the days of J. J. Hecker, and by his sensible and energetic 
administration they were soon elevated to an efficiency till then unknown. After 
having dissolved the original interior connection between the gymnasium and 
the real-school, Spilleke sought to form each of these schools according to their 
inner nature and the object resulting from it. The thoughts which led him to 
this he presented in the first programme of his administration ; the second, 
which appeared in 1822, treats on the ^^ nature of the burgher-schooV^ Far 
above merely outward objects, which had been followed with such preponder- 
ance in these schools, he proceeds from the idea that the desire for knowledge 
is as original and founded in the constitution of the human mind as the instinct of 
perception, and that the highest aim in the education of a people is to develop 
both principles to equal perfection in ite members. The contrast offered in the 
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sphere of outward life between spirit aod nature, must not only be banished from 
science, but also in all practice, so that by human art nature should gain the 
impress of the human spirit. In the recognition of this desire and calling of man, 
schools should be preferred in which this object is aimed at, in which all is 
taught "by which outward life may gain a* superior, ennobled and moral form. 
He therefore calls the real-schools, as well as the prymnasiums, scientific schools, 
to indicate that they aUo aim not only at technical skill, but at spiritual culture, 
and that nothing should be more guarded against than a mechanizing of instruc- 
tion. They give a general scientific preparation for the special callings of higher 
practical life as the gymnasium gives for the university, and therefore should 
not be subordinate to the gymnasium, but have an equal rank and dignity. 
With this end in view the plan of instruction deviated in a high degree from the 
former plan. The essential subjects of instruction, after religion, were now natu- 
ral sciences and mathematics in its difierent applications, Geiman, and the two 
modern languages most important to practical life and distinguished for their 
literature, the French and English, history and geography, drawing. In this a 
model was given, after which the many schools, founded in the following years, 
in the main organized themselves with such modifications as the local wants 
and desires made necessary. 

The government left to these schools, as they gradually had appeared with- 
out being fostered by authority, a certain freedom of action, which served 
essentially to clear the views on their nature, object, and conditions of success- 
ful existence. The privileges granted successively to the pupils of entering the 
service of the state under certain conditions, and of one year's military service, 
contributed much to their development and consolidation. From the year 1827, 
when the pupils of the real-school, who were dismissed from thefii-st class with 
a certificate of maturity, first obtained tlie privilege of admission into the bureaus 
of civil adminidtration, chieily those of tlie revenue, tiie mail and the judiciary, 
new privileges were granted, and material aid to a greater amount was given to 
several real-schools on the part of the state. Of greatest importance in this 
regard, as well as for the existence of these schools, was the " preliminary 
instruction on the final examinations of the higher Burgher and Real schools" of 
March 8, 1832. Not only were the privileges formerly granted now extended 
to forestry and architecture, but further, and which was of more general 
importance, a distinct object was given to them by the demands for the final exam- 
iuation, which every school had to attain. Of great significance were the regu- 
lations in regard to Latin, (whose position in the real-schools had become \'ery 
indeterminate,) by which every one who applied for admission into the service 
of the state must have attained a certain degree of knowledge of this language. 
A consequence of this was that instruction in this language was resumed in 
almost all schools of this class, at least so as to offer pupils an opportunity of 
studying the same. After the issue of the above regulations the number of the 
real- schools increased in all the provinces in rapid succession, and the enthusiasm 
for this new form of instruction rose to the highest degree. They reached their 
climax between 1845 and 1850, in the period of manifold spiritual excitement 
and struggle. This zeal not only was shown in the many periodicals and jour- 
nals which discussed the questions in regard to real-schools, but also in the fir?t 
assembly of German real-school teachers in 1845 in Meissen, and that of the 
next years in Mayenee and Gotha, in which lively discussions of the various 
interests of these schools took place. The year 1848, as in all other fields of 
public life, so also in that of higher schools, brought an extraordinary fermen- 
tation and manifold plans of reorganization which aimed at merging the gym- 
nasiums and the real-schools into total gymnasiums. On this idea, within 
narrow and practicable limits, rested the plans laid before the general conference 
called together at Berlin in April, 1849, for advising on the reorganization of 
higher schools, which were adopted by them, and id'ter which^both daases of 

uigitized byV^i 
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Bcbools Bliould have a common pedestal in the three lower classes, and be divi- 
ded in the npper classes as upper gymnasium and real gymnasium to pursue 
their special ends. However, after the return of peaceful times this idea was 
nowhere carried out, except perhaps where it recommended itself to local condi- 
tions ; nor was any effect given to the resolution of the conference on the 
"admission to the lectures of the philosophical faculties at universities" of 
. pupils provided with the certificate of final examination of a real-school. In 
the years next following, by repeated decrees, more difficult conditions were 
attached to the privileges formerly granted to real-schools, or they were dimin- 
ished, whereby their further prosperity became endangered. Many complaints 
arose against this, which were satisfactorily adjusted in the "order of instruc- 
tion and examination of teal-schools and higher burgher- schools" of Octo- 
ber 6, 1869. This decree, the fruit of all the experience made in this field, 
in a full appreciation of the rights of all conditions of life, regulates the forms 
of a harmonious connection and solid organization of these schools, without 
excluding liberties of modification in the plan, on account of provincial or local 
circumstances or of further experience. It forms for Prussia a period in 
development which will undoubtedly be normal for some time to come, and 
exercise great influence beyond the limits of that state. Of most decisive 
importance in it is the distinction between Real-schools of the first and of the 
second order, and higher Burgher-schools, according to the completeness of the 
course and the equipment in powers and means of teaching'. In the same meas- 
ure differ the privileges of these different schools ; those of the Real-schools of the 
first order being, of course, the highest, and equal to those of the gymnasium, 
except in relation to the university. For all schools, of which the interior or 
exterior organization did not correspond on all sides to the demands of the law, 
the privileges formed a powerful incentive to summon all the powers in order to 
reach the standard of the first order, and thereby to secure to their pupils a 
participation in those privileges. In consequence of these efforts the number of 
schools belonging to this class — which at the time of the regulation was 26 — 
increased to the end of the year 1866, consequently in seven years to 56, in the 
Prussian provinces, while there were in that country only 10 Real-schools, second 
order, and 26 higher Burgher schools. This shows how much that law has fur- 
thered the development of these schools ; but not only exteriorly. The views 
Bet forth on the position of these schools in the organism of superior instruc- 
tion, which form the basis, and are fully expressed in these regulations, are so 
wise and practical that they may be presented without hesitation as perfectly to 
the purpose in itself without local or national limitations. In these regulations 
they say : 

The Real and higher Burgher-schools have this object, to give a scientific preparation for 
the higher vocations in life which do not require an academic course. Not the nearest want 
of practical life should decide their organization, but the object, to bring the mental abilities 
of youth, confided to these schools, to that degree of development which is the necessary con- 
dition to a free and independent exercise of their future duties in life. They are not techni- 
cal schools, but, like the gymnasium, they work by general means of instruction and fun- 
damental knowledge. There is no contrast in principle between a gymnasium and real-school 
but a relation of ujutual completion. They aivide among themselves the common task of 
offering the foundation to a complete superior education for the main branches of the differ- 
ent professions. The division nas become necessary by the development of science aud of 
public life, and the real-schools have gradually adopted a co-ordinate position to the gymna- 
sium. Only in proportion as the object of general and ethic culture is recognized and real- 
ized by the real and higher burgher-schools can they correct the erroneous impression that 
they could or would prepare for practical life or impart knowledge quicker and easier than 
the gymnasium, aud gain ground for the conviction that just then they would not benetit 
the school, but life, and attain a higher degree of usefulness, when the powers necessary for 
the objects of life are trained by themselves according to their nature and future use. The 
school is subservient to lite and listens to its demands. This is proved by the existence of 
real-schools and the arrangement of this plan ; but they work on youth, and can only lay the 

feneral aud lasting foundation to the education necessary for the various callings in life. 
.11 professional education must be based on a free human cultivation of the mind and spirit. 
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Tho peculiar instrnction of the real-school is principally directed to the objectiTe and 
positive, and demands its acquisition. For the prosperity of the real-schools they should 
rightly nnderstand this and avoid the danger which lies in the occupation with the wealtb 
of real life and empiric science, if the knowledge is not sharpened tiiereby, that the deeper 
ground of all realities lies in the spiritual contents and value of the things, and that the 
visible and sensual world rests upon the invisible and spiritual. That man should acquire a ' 
dominion over the earth and subject to himself the powers of nature, belongs to his 
divinely ordained destiny and honor. The instruction of the real-school shall do her share 
in this, so that the growing generation the ability to fulfil this destiny may be developed;- 
but it shall also make known that tho object of life is not enclosed therein, and shall give, 
in the freeing power of true cultivation, a protection against spiritual servitude, to which a 
false conception of the great object would lead. 

The peculiar superiority aimed at by the real*schor] consists in training and sharpening 
in its pupils the habit of correct observation and of understanding natural phenomena, and 
of discovering the law of their existence ; that it therefore, particularly in the mathematics 
and natural sciences and in drawing, aims at more than is prescribed for the gymnasium, 
and also gives a more thorough knowledge of modern literature and life. This will be valu- 
able only if a love of science is awakened in the pupils of a real-school, and if their acquaint- 
ance with the material world is accompanied by a reverence for true science and a knowl- 
edge of Him who bears and rules all life. 

The course of instruction of the real -school closes the scientific preparation for most of its 
pupils; the gymnasium points beyond itself to the university. From this results the neces- 
sity for the pupil of the real-school, because he has not the university before him, before he 
enters into practical life to gain an interest and acquire an ability for independent self- 
study and progress in science. This object the school can only fulfil in the measure with 
which it gives not only knowledge for use, but a genuine scientific education, through which 
a love of science is secured through tho years of after life. 

From the same reason the real-school, the sooner its pupils must be surrendered to the 
demands and progress of public life, should so much the more seriously fulfil the duty of 
making them familiar with that, which in all the change of appearance is the eternal and 
imperishable, and with truth which is superior to reality. If this true reality of life is over- 
looKed by the real-schools, there is no gain to hope from them for the life of the nation ; they 
would not aft'ord a scientific and moral culture of the mind, but only be serviceable to the 
material spirit of the age, which would be contrary to their destination and object. 

In these extracts is contained the highest idea which this class of school 
permits, by which it would be elevated to a place of true culture of the youth- 
ful mind, and be withdrawn from the danger which indeed threatens it of serv- 
ing n^iterialism. At the same time these observations terminate the complaints 
made against these schools, often not without reason ; the peace between the 
gymnasium and the real-school and their different ways of education is estab- 
lished, and wherever these schools shall reach the object thus selected, it will 
be on the plan indicated above. 

If the object fixed for the real-school is be reached, then its organization 
must be in accord with the same ; it cannot be reached with a course of a few 
years, but demands a longer time of continued labor. Therefore, the course of 
instruction in a Pnissian real-school of the first and generally also of the second 
order has been fixed at from eight to nine years, under the supposition of admit- 
tance with the tenth year ; and that of a higher burgher-school at six to seven 
years ; and it will be but just to say that all real-schools which, as many in Austria, 
Wurtemburg, and elsewhere, have a shorter course of instniction, cannot reach 
the proper object, and are more or less for a lower, if not a technical education. 
A great many pupils who enter the real-schools of Prussia do not go through 
all its classes ; on the contrary, the two upper classes arc but thinly attended, 
and the number of pupils who pass the final examination is but a small percent- 
age of the total attendance. It is specially remarked in the "oitler of instruc- 
tion and examination," that with the end of the third class a relative complete 
course of entry into practical civil vocation for the middle classes should be 
reached. Many pupils advance only to that degree which secures them the 
privilege of one year's military service, that is to the second class of a real- 
school, firat order; and to the first class of a real-school, second order. But 
these lower classes of a complete real-school do not correspond to real-schools of 
an inferior order, which aim at a more limited general education. The total 

^ jOogFe 
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result of a school depends on its last aim and object, and the endeavor to attain 
that pervades all degrees of instruction, even that of the middle and lower classes, 
their teachers, and pupils. Thus the high aim of Prussian real-schools has a 
stimulating and reviving efiFect on all pupils belonging to them, though many 
only advance partly towards it. 

In regard to the subjects of instruction, by which the end of real-schools is to 
be realized, there is unanimity of opinion that they should be adapted to the 
one aim, a preparation for the higher vocations of practical life, and be in close 
relation to the same. Beyond the technical abilities of penmanship, drawing, 
and singing, so important for the training of the sesthetic sense and in part for 
m&nf of those vocations, and beyond the true foundation for all education, 
instruction in religion and the mother language, they teach the various branches 
of natural science and mathematics, the more important of the modem lan- 
guages of European civilization, French and English, and finally the two studies 
by which alone life in the present can be understood in its innermost nature 
and in the fulness of development, history and geography. And no real-school 
could be found in which these Subjects are not taught with a greater or less 
degree of perfection. In Austrian real-schools the two modern languages are 
not obligatory; in general the relative proportion of subjects of instruction 
varies in the different countries according to the demands of utility and local 
wants. In looking back on the views which in the progress of time gradually 
developed themselves, it cannot be denied, that in its early stages before other 
objects, much stress was laid upon the practice of mathematics and natural 
sciences, as is done to this day in the Austrian real-schools ; but afterwards the 
languages gained more importance, as appears in the order of instruction and 
examination of Prussia of 1859. And this appears right. For if the real-schools, 
as much as they are called upon to prepare for practical life, shall give not only 
knowledge and ability, but like the gymnasium, a superior education, then lan- 
guages and literature, the free products of the human mind, ought to receive due 
consideration. They are most suitable to give spiritual culture, as they employ 
the mind in the most direct and varied manner in its sensibility, thought, and 
reflection, and at the same time, from the earliest beginning, offer the safest 
opportunity for the application and understanding of knowledge in regard to 
this study, as well as for practice in the free use of mental power. Mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, though of high value, and of great importance for 
practical life in this nature, are less suitable to co-operate for tliat general cul- 
ture ; mathematics on account of their abstract relations to the formula ; natu- 
ral sciences on account of the mass of material, dividing itself into numerous 
details, which to connect and to survey is above the powers of youth. 

But if the study of language is to have a cultivating influence, it must not 
be limited to the mother tongue. By acquiring foreign languages, and by the 
exercise of the mental powers connected with their study, those advantages are 
gained which can and should be acquired in this field. The real-schools, from 
these motives, are devoted to the cultivation of the two most important foreign 
languages of the present time, French and English ; and herein they have, if 

?roperly attained, the means for the development of a manifold and rich culture, 
'et they offer but very little material for the elementary training of the power 
of language, on account of their poverty in organic forms, and the apparent ^ 
random rules introduced by custom. Therefore it has been urged from many 
sides that the Latin language, more than any other, is adapted to grammatical 
development, and ought to find a place in the real-schools, if they are to 
fulfil tneir object completely. In this respect, also, the development of this 
school in Prussia is of special interest. The peculiar conditions of the Royal 
Real-school at an earlier period, when it was connected with the Latin school, 
have been presented above. When Spilleke became its director he thought, at 
first, not to allow a place to Latin, but soon became convinced that it was neces- 
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eary, to reacb the degree of cnltnre aimed at. Following biB example other real- 
Bchools, established in Prussia afterwards, included Latin in their inatructionB, 
or made it a voluntary study for their pupils. A good deal of diseQaaion <m 
this subject took place in periodicals and teachers' conferences. The govern- 
ment at first left the matter to its own free development, but the more privileges 
it granted to these schools in reference to the entry of pupils into the service of 
the state the more it attached importance to the study of this language. In the 
conference of 1849, where a common foundation in three lower classes was con- 
cluded for the gymnasium and the reabscbool, Latin was recognised as-oblig« 
atory for the latter ; in the higher classes it was left to the choice of the 
pupils. By the order of instruction, &c., it was declared an essential and inte- 
gral part of the programme of the school. " This position,'' it says in the 
observations to this order, " is due to the Latin language, not only for its import- 
ance to the knowledge of the connection of European culture with antiquity, but 
also al^ a foundation to the grammatical study of languages in general, and that 
of modern languages in particular, which, without a knowledge of Latin, always 
remains superficial. In this respect the Latin language is pre-eminently appro- 
priate, to convey the knowledge of the distinction of forms and of the laws of 
language in general." 

To these motives, decisive in themselves, are added some important exterior 
reasons, namely : that for almost all offices in the service of the state a knowl- 
edge of Latin is required ; further, that a connection with the gymnasium is 
maintained by the study of Latin in the lower classes of the real-school, which, 
for many reasons, appears advantageous. Wherever local circumstances make 
it desirable both schools can be established on a common foundation, or be dis- 
tinct sections of one institute. It may be questionable whether these reasons 
render it necessary to carry instruction in Latin through all the classes, or only 
to a certain degree, in order to gain more time and strength for the study of 
modern languages in the higher classes. The latter may be recommended, as 
a deeper penetration into the spirit of the Latin language and literature in tho 
few lessons which could be set apart for it, seems improbable, and the resuUa 
will always be inferior, while a simple and concentrated instruction at this 
stage is desirable. If the hours given to Latin were added to the two modem 
languages the pupils would more perfectly acquire a practical use of tho same, 
and also penetrate deeper into the spirit of the classic writers. This would be 
a compensation for the great gain which the pupils of the gymnasium draw from 
a continued occupation with the master works of Greece and Kome. It would be 
a greater advantage than to be able to read a more easy Latin author with 
greater facility. 

In general, it must be granted that«the gymnasiums, in their material of 
instruction and in 'the greater adhesion and connection of the same, have a 
superiority over the real-schools for the acquisition of a more profound scientific 
education. Again, the real-schools offer other advantages in training the facul- 
ties for a sharp observation of the objective world — for understanding and pene- 
trating it. It would be useless to discuss the greater or lesser value of the respect- 
ive schools, while it is of the highest importance that each should reach its aim 
in the fullest sense and measure. It cannot be denied that the reaischoola have 
greater difiiculties to overcome ; the material of instruction is more manifold and 
varied than that of the gymnasium, and, to a certain degree, more difficult to 
master, especially the natural sciences and modern languages. 

In regard to the first point, a centre has been looked for, though in y«Jn, 
around which, as in the gymnasium around classical antiquity, all other branches 
may concentrate. Some have chosen mathematics, others me natural sciences, 
others the mother-language, as such centre ; hut the branches of instructioa in 
the real-school, except religion and technical objects, belong to two great and 
different spheres— on one side languages and histoiy, on the oth^ madiematics, 
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oataral sciences, and geography ; and these two spheres have not a dominating 
centre ; much less has mathematics, though of so great importance. To arrive 
at the necessary co-operation in instruction, in furtherance of the general plan, 
great care is demanded in the arrangement of the different branches in the gen- 
eral plan for the different degrees of instruction, as well as in the time allotted 
to each within each class. 

The other difficulty, arising from the nature of some of the subjects of instruc- 
tion, in the manifold material less easy to manage, must be lessened by basing 
the method of instruction on just pedagogic principles. Some excellent observa- 
tions on this point are contained in the conclusion of the '* order of instruction, 
&;c.,'^of Prussia. " Before the restless motion in the sphere of scientific and tech- 
nical research and discovery, and the fulness of material, the fundamental condi- 
tions of the human soul and the wants of spiritual diet, particularly in youth, 
remain always the same : comprehensive and thorough knowledge is only possible 
in concentration, and pedagogy verifies anew the maxin that with too thick sowing 
the harvest will be small. To do few things thoroughly will awaken a lasting 
interest in the majority of pupils, while overcrowding them with many, especially 
with detailed information blunts the sensibility of the mind, and will result in 
dead knowledge. A real-school in which all communication of knowledge is not 
associated with its practical application, so that all knowing becomes ability of 
doing, mistakes and neglects an essential part of its peculiar destination." 
How to treat the different parts of instruction cannot here be minutely described. 
The* " order of instruction and examination " contains many valuable sugges- 
tions also on this point. Not only must each' individual teacher labor with care, 
but, more than in schools of any other kind, it becomes important that a mutual 
reference of analogous subjects should be effected by a sincere co-operation of 
all the teachers. 

The desirable concentration of instruction in the real-school lies in the limita- 
tion of its objects of instruction in contents and extent, in the proper succession 
of objects and exercises, in the living connection between them, and in the sci- 
entific and pedagogic spirit of the method of teaching. It may be promoted by 
arranging the plan of instruction so as to have different branches le«s separated 
from one another, which, however, in practice presents many difficulties. 

Furthermore it is of greatest importance that in the treatment of these sciences 
the error should be avoided that the knowledge which they afford is the only true 
or the highest object, an error held by many in our day. All teachers of real- 
schools should bear in mind the words of Raumer, in his history of pedagogy, 
when referring to the instruction in natural science under the head of ** Myste- 
riously Revealed," (Part III, p. 169.) At the conclusion he says: •*The 
recognition of the wonderful union of the mysterious and the revealed in nature, 
a most clear insight into the limit of both, will exercise a great influence on the 
character of the teacher and his study of nature. The mysterious will humble 
faim and point him to eternity, while he will search out with a conscientious and 
enduring diligence all that can be understood, and thank God for each joy that 
comes to him in the discovery of the beautiful, solid, divine law. Must not such 
insight and feeling of' the teacher have a most salutary influence on his man- 
ner of instruction ? Whoever doubts of this, would be convinced by seeing the 
desultory influence of teachers who are without such insight, and think — there 
is no mystery for them-«-they can explain all," &c. These are golden words 
of a man who with the enthusiasm of his soul devoted himself to the research 
of nature, but kept his eye and spirit open for a superior world, like those great 
heroes of natural sciei^ce, Bacon, Kepler, Newton, Haller, Cuvier, &c. Nobody 
-will misunderstand tliis, as if it demanded a religious observation at every oppor- 
tunity. Far from this 1 Only the acknowledgment of the different realms, and 
the extraordinary significance of describing and guarding their limits. 

In regard to the exterior position of the teachers of real-schoo^ they are in all 
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considerations treated as of equal rank and dignity with teacben of tbe gym- 
nasium, in public acknowledgment as well as salary. In Pmssia tbe exami- 
nation of secondary tcacbers takes no regard of tbeir future engagement at a real- 
school, higher burgher-school or gymnasium ; they are examined by tbe same 
commission and after the same regulations, and the latter fix tbe ordinary salary 
of a director of a Real -school ; first grade not below 1200 thaler, inclusive of free 
residence, and from this amount, down to 400 thaler for the lowest ordinary 
teacher. 

In the same measure all other conditions for (the prosperity and snccesB of 
these schools have been fulfilled : suitable school-houses with ample accommo- 
dations for the various instructions, natural collections, chemical laboratory, 
physical apparatus and other means of demonstration, without which no natmal 
sciences can be taught. 

In conclusion the relation of real-schools to the university deserves some atten- 
tion. In the teachers' conference at Berlin, in 1849, it was resolved that tbe 
real-schools should prepare students " for tbe faculty of philosophy of a univer- 
sity, but the continued study of Latin to the final examination Was a condition" 
to the privilege of full admission by matriculation at the university. After- 
wards, when the principles of the "order of instruction and examination" were 
adopted, though the latter had not yet been issued, Minister Von Bethman-Holl- 
weg replied in the bouse to petitions in regard to the position of real-schools, that 
if the latter fulfilled their object, " tbe universities could not be closed to tbe 
culture represented by the real-schools, and no department would refuse the 
powers ofifered in these schools ;" and Director Heinen, at tbe close of bis "review 
on the development of real-schools," draws from the above tbe sure hope that tbe 
privileges indicated in tbe words of tbe minister (in a vague manner) would be 
granted. The " order of instruction and examination" occupies an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view, in defining, at its beginning, the object of real-schools to be 
** the preparation for such vocations ithich do not require a course at the univer- 
ntyy If superior scientific education shall not be endangered, the studies at 
the university, even in the various shades of the faculty of philosophy, can only 
be succesefal on the basis of a historical and linguistic preparation, which ren- 
ders possible a more profound and more liberal scientific character . than can be 
reached by the course of the real-school. The continuation of Latin, in. a few 
weekly lessons, cannot materially change this; that preparation can only be 
attained by the scientific training of the mind on the historical basis of these sci- 
ences, by a fundamental knowledge of antiquity, its languages and literature, 
which is only given by the gymnasium. Mathematics and the entire realm of 
natural sciences have to thi& day but little direct connection with antiquity ; yet 
it would result to their disadvantage if they should be withdrawn from the scien- 
tific basis of the gymnasium, and the depression of the general spiritual cnl" 
ture in those practical circles, in which persons so trained would officiate, would 
be a necessary consequence. The real-schools would sufiPer .most, if they bad to 
receive as teachers of mathematics or nat<iral science, persons who received tbeir 
scientific training at real-schouls, and are therefore without that deeper foundation 
of general scientific culture. In their own interest real-schools should never have 
this privilege. £ut this does not prevent that in exceptional cases of talent and 
.distinction a full admission to the university should be permitted; much less that 
pupils of real-schools should not visit the university for the purpose of acquiring 
a more finished superior education, or to prepare for a special profession. The 
'' order of instruction," &c., has made ample provision for such cases. 

LEAVING EXAMINATION IN GYMNASIEN. 

I believe that the public schools are preferred, in Prussia, on their merits. 
The Prussians are satisfied with them, and are proud of them, and with good 
reason ; the schools have been intelligently planned to meet their inteUigent 
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wftots. But tbe preponderance of the public echoole is further seeured by the 
eBtabliehment in connection with them of '* leaving examinations," ( Ahiturienten- 
prUfuitgffit Maturitdtspriifungen, Entlassungsprilfungen, AbgangsprufungenJ 
on which depends admission to the universities, to special pchools, (FachscJiu- 
lifii) like the Gewerhe-InHitut or the Bauakademie^ and to the civil and military 
service of the state. The learned professions can only be reached through the 
universities, so the access to these professions depends on the leaving examination. 
The pupils of private tutors or private schools can present themselves for this 
examination ; but it is held at the public schools, it turns upon the studies of 
the upper forms of the public schools, and it is conducted in great part by their 
teachers. A public schoolboy undoubtedly presents himself for it witii an advan- 
tage ; and its object undoubtedly is, not the illusory one of an examination test, 
as in our public service it is employed, but the sound one of insuring as far as 
possible that a youth shall pass a certain number of years under the best school- 
teaching of his country. This really trains him, which the mere application of 
an examination test does not ; but an examination test is wisely used i« con- 
junction with this training, to take care that a youth has really profited by it. 
No nation that did not honestly feel it bad made its public secondary schools 
the best places of training for its middle and upper classes, could institute the 
leaving examination I am going to describe ; but Prussia has a right to feel that 
she has made hers this, ana therefore she had a right to institute this examina- 
tion. It forms an all- important part of the secondary instruction of that coun- 
try, and I hope the reader will give me his attention while I describe it. 

Before 1788 admission to the Prussian universities was a very easy affair. 
You went to the dean of the faculty in which you wished to study ; you gen- 
erally brought with you a letter of recommendation from the school you left ; 
the dean asked you a few questions and ascertained that you knew Latin ; theot 
you were matriculated. The Ober-Schulcollegium, which was in 1788 the 
authority at the head of Prussian public instruction, perceiving that from the 
insufficiency of the entrance examination the universities were cumbered with 
unprepared and idle students, determ'ned to try and cure this state of things. 
In December of that year a royal edict was issued to the public schools and 
universities directing that the public schools should make their boys undergo an 
examination before they proceeded to the university ; and that the universities 
should make the boys who came up to them from private schools undergo an 
examination corresponding to that of the public schoolboys. Every one who 
underwent the examination was to receive a certificate of his ripeness or unripe- 
ness for university studies, fZevgniss der Reife, Zeugnus der VnrnfcJ, The 
candidates declared to be unripe might still enter the university if their parents 
chose ; but it was hoped that, guided by this test, their parents would keep 
them at school till they were properly prepared, or else send them into some 
other line. No plan of examination was prescribed, but the cectificate was to 
record, under the two heads of languages and sciences, the candidate's profi- 
ciency in each of these matters. 

The AVgemevne Landrecht, promulgated in 1794, after complaints had been 
rife that the universities had still a number of unprofitable students, and that 
young men went there merely to escape military service, made yet stricter regu- 
lations. It ordered the examination held at the university for boys coming from 
private schools to be conducted by a commission ; and it forbade the maricula- 
tion of any one who did not obtain a certificate of his ripeness. 

But the omitting to prescribe a definite plan for the examination, and the 
intnisting them to two different bodies, the schools and the universities, caused 
the intentions of the government to be in great measure frustrated. There was 
no uniform standard of examination. The schools made the standard high, 
the universities made it low ; and numbers of young men, leaving the public 
schools without undergoing the Abiiuritntenexamen, thena, waited a little while, 
41 
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and then presented themselves to be examined at the nniversity, where the exam- 
ination was notoriously much laxer than at the school. 

The great epoch of reform for the higher schools of Prussia is Wilhelm Yon 
Hnmboldt's year and a half, (1808-1810,) at the head of the Education Depart- 
ment. The first words of a memorandum of this date on a proposal not to 
require Greek except of students for orders : Es tst nickt datum zu thun, dass 
h^chuh*n und Umversifdten in einem trdgen und krafihsen Getcohnheitsgang* 
bleibeUf sandem darum, dat* durch tie die Bildung der Nation auf eine immer 
heihere Stufe gebracht werde^* — might be taken as a motto for his whole admin- 
istration of public instruction. It was Wilhelm Von Humboldt who took the 
most important step towards making the Abiturientenpritfung what it now is. 
He was the originator of a uniform plan of examination obligatory on all who 
examined candidates for entrance to the university. Schleiermacher, who, as I 
have said, was a member of the education council, wished to take away this 
examination from the universities, and to give it entirely to the schools. This 
was not done, but the course of examination was strictly defined, and a form of 
certificate, fully indicating its results, was prescribed. The certificate was of 
three grades : No. 1 declared its possessor to be thoroughly qualified for the 
university, No. 2 declared him to be partially qualified, No. 3 to be unqualified, 
{unfUcktig.) But this plan of reform, which was brought into operation in 1812, 
could not produce its due fruits so long as the double examination was main- 
tained. After the peace of 1815 there was a great flow of students to the oni- 
versities ; many of them were very ill prepared ; but the universities, with the 
natural desire to get as many students as possible, eased the examinations to 
them as much as they could, and admitted the holders of any certificate at all, 
even of No 3, to matriculation. At Bonn, in 1822, out of 139 certificates for 
that year, 122 were of No. 3, declaring the holder unqualified for the university ; 
16 were of No. 2, declaring him partially qualified ; only one was of No. 1, 
declaring him thoroughly qualified. The provincial school Boards reported to 
the minister that tbe efforts of the schools were frustrated by the laxity of the 
university commissions, which got more and more candidates. The schools in 
their turn were inclined to make the first grade of certifi^te a reward of severe 
competitive examination, which was by no means what those who instituted it 
intended. Tbe admission to the universities of young men declared to be 
unqualified, the two kinds of examining bodies with differing views and stand- 
ards, and tbe three-fold grade of certificate, were found fatal obstacles to the 
successful working of the reform of 1812. 

All three obstacles have been removed^ The regulations at present in force 
date from 1834 and 185C.t The leaving examination is now held at the GyM- 
natien only. Tbe threefold grade of certificate is abolished, and the candidate 
is, as in old times certified to be either reifox unreif. No one, as a general rule, 
can without a certificate attend university lectures at all ; and no one without a 
certificate of ripeness can be regularly matriculated in any faculty. The exam- 
ining body is thus composed : the director of the gymnasium and the professors 
who teach in prima ; a representative of the Sckul-Curatorium. where the gym- 
nasium has a Curatorium ; the Crown's CompatronaU Commissariust (joint 
patronage commissary,) where there is one; and a member or delegate of the 
provincial school Board. The representative of the provincial school Board is 
always president of the examining commission. The Abiiurient, or leaving boy, 
must have been two years in prima. The examination work is to be of the 
same pitch as the regular work of this class, though it must not contain pas- 
sages that have been actually 4[one in school. But neither, on the other hand, 
must it be such as to require any *pecielle Vorstudien. It embraces the mother 

* '*The thin^ is not to let the schools and universities go on hi a drowsy and impotent 
routine ; the thing is, to raise the culture of th^ nation ever higher and higher by their means." 
t Reglement vom 4 Juni, 1834, completed by Ver/Ugung vom 12 JaniMtrplti56. t 
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tongae, Latin, Greek, and French ; mathematics and physicSi geography, his- 
tory and Divinity. An Ahiturient who is going to enter the theological faculty 
at the University is examined in Hehrew. The examination is both by writing 
and viva voce. The paper work lasts a week, and the candidate who fails in it 
is not tried viva voce. The examination papers are prepared by the director 
and teachers, but several sets have to be in readiness, and the president of the 
examining commission, who represents the provincial school board and the 
state, chooses each paper as it is to be given out. He also, at the viva voce 
examination, chooses the passages if he likes, and himself puts any question he 
may think proper. The provincial school board have at any time the power to 
direct that the same examination papers shall be used for all the gymnasiums 
6f the province. Each performance is marked insuficientt sufftcient, good or 
excellent, and no other terms, and no qualifications of these are admitted. A 
candidate who is fully up to the mark in the mother tongue nnd in Latin, and 
considerably above it either in classics or mathematics, is declared r^i/-— passes — 
though he may fall below it in other things. If the commission are not unani- 
mous about passing a candidate, they vote ; the youngest member voting first 
and the president last. If the votes are equal the president has a casting vote. 
But the president may refuse to pass a candidate though the majority have voted 
for him. In this case, however, the candidate's papers must go to the highest 
examining authority, the Wissenschqflliche PrUfangacornmission in whose dis- 
trict the province is, for their decision upon them. To this same high commis- 
sion all the papers of half the gymnasiums of each province are each half year 
referred for their remarks ; their remarks, if they have any to make, are addresed 
by them to the provincial school board, and by the provincial school board trans- 
mitted to the gymnasiums concerned. 

The examination takes place six weeks before the end of the half year. The 
certificates are given out to the successful candidates at the solemnity which 
takes place in the Atda of a German public school at the end of a half year or 
Semester. Each member of the examining commission signs the certificate, 
which, besides defining the candidate's proficiency in each of the matters of 
examination, has three additional rubrics for conduct, diligence, and attainments, 
which are filled up by the school authorities as he deserves. 

The candidate who is considered unreif, and not passed, is recommended, 
according to his examination and his previous school career, either to stay another 
half year at school and then try again, or to give up his intention of going to 
the university. If he still persists in going there at once he may ; but he must 
carry with him a certificate of his present unfitness fZeugniss der NichtreifeJ 
a certificate with the same rubrics as the other, and signed in the same way. 
With this certificate he holds an exceptional, incomplete position at the univer- 
sity ; he cannot enter himself in any faculty except that of philosophy, and then 
' he is entered in a special register, and not regularly matriculated. He can, 
therefore, attend lectures ; but his time does not count for a degree, and he can 
hold no public benefice or exhibition. He may be examined once more, and 
only once, going to a gymnasium for that purpose ; the three or four years' 
course required in the faculty which he follows only begins to count from the 
time when he passes. 

The reader will recollect that for the learned professions — ^the church, the 
law, and medicine — and for the post of teachers in the high schools and univer- 
sities, it is necessary to have gone regularly through the university course and 
to have graduated. 

Candidates who have not been at a public school, but who wish to enter the 
aniversitj^must apply to the provincial school board of their province for leave 
to attend a certificate examination. They have to bring testimonials, and a cur^ 
riculum vita written by themselves in German, and are then directed by the 
school board to a gymnasium where they may be examined* They have to pay 
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an examination fee of 10 thalere. If they fail, tbe examining commission of the 
gymnasium is empowered to fix a time within which they may not try again, 
and they may only try twice. They may, however, if they fail to paas, go tip 
to the univereity on the same condition as the public school boys who fail. 
These externi, as they are called, are not examined along with the Abiturienten 
of the gymnasium, though they are examined by the same examining commis- 
sion ; but the boys who come from piivate instruction are by the minister's direc- 
tions to have allowance made for their not being examined by their own teach- 
ers, and, so far, to be more leniently treated in the examination than the Abitu- 
rienten. On the other hand, boys who have been at a gymnasium and who 
have left it in order to prepare themselves with a private tutor, are not entitled 
to any special indulgence. , Indeed a public school boy, who to evade tbe rule 
requiring two years in prima^ leaves the gymnaBium from secundat goes to a 
private school or private tutor, and offers himself for examination within two 
years, needs a special permission from the minister in order to be examined. 
So well do the Prussian authorities know how insufficient an instrument for 
their object — that of promoting the national culture and filling the professions 
with fit men — is the bare examination-test ; so averse are they to cram ; so 
clearly do they perceive that what forms a youth, and what he should in all 
ways be induced to acquire, is the orderly development of his faculties under 
good and trained teaching. 

With this view all the instructions for the examination are drawn up. It is 
to tempt candidates to no special ^oreparation and effort, but to be such as " a 
scholar of fair ability and proper diligence may, at the end of his school course, 
come to with a quiet mind and without a painful preparatory effort tending to 
relaxation and torpor as soun as the effort is over." The total cultivation 
( Gesammthldung) of the candidate is the great matter, and this is why the two 
years oi prima are prescribed, ''that the instruction in this highest class may 
not degenerate into a preparation for the examination ; that the pupil may have 
the requisite time to come steadily and without overhurrying to the fulness of 
the measure of his powers and character; that he may be securely and thor- 
oughly formed, instead of being bewildered and oppreesed by a mass of informa- 
tion hastily heaped together." All tumultuaritcke Vorhereitung and all stimu* 
Ifition of vanity and emulation is to be discouraged, and the examination, like 
the school, is to regard daa Wesentliche und Dauemde-^the substantial and 
enduring.^ Accordingly, the composition and the passages for translation are 
the great matters in German examinations, not those papers of questions by 
which the examiner is so led to show his want of sense, and the examinee hia 
stores of cram. 

LEAVING EXAMINATION IN REAL-SCHOOL. 

The same course is followed with the ReaJ-ichulen and with the higher Bur- 
gher-schools. For entrance to the different branches of the public service, the 
leaving certificate of the classical school had up to 1832 been required. For 
certain of these brancnes it was determined in 1832 to accept henceforth the 
certificate of the Real-tchule or the higher Burgher-school instead of that of the 
gymnasium. Different departments made their own stipulations ; the minister 
of public works, for instance, stipulated that the certificate of the candidate for 
the Dauakadcmie (School of Architecture) should be valid only when the can- 
didate's Real'schule or higher Burgher-school had been one of the first class, or 
with the full number of six classes, and when he had passed two years in each 
of the two highest classes. I mention a detail of this kind to eh^w the English 
reader how entirely it is the boy's school and training which the Prussian gov- 
ernment thinks the great matter, and not his examination. SincI 1832 the ten- 

* Ferverse atudei qui ex^minibug studet, was a favorite saying of Wolfs 
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deney has been to withdraw again from the Real-schuU certificate its validity 
for the higher posts in the scientific departments of the public service ; for these 
postSi the gjmnasial leaving certificate is now again required. But for a very 
great number of posts in the public service the certifijcate of the Real-Ackule is 
still valid, and for a still greater number of posts in the pursuits of commerce 
and industry employers now reqiiire it. The Edncationi Department issued 
in 1859 the rules by which the examination for this certificate is at present gov- 
erned. They are the same, mulafis mtUandis, with those for the Maturitdtsp?ii' 
fung at the gymnasium. The examining commission is composed in precisely 
the same way ; the examination and the issue of the certificates follow the same 
course. The subjects are : divinity, the mother tongue and its literature, the 
translation of easy passages from Latin authors, but, in general, no Latin wri- 
ting; French and English, in translation, writing, and speaking; ancient history ; 
the history of Germany, England, and France, for the last three centuries ; 
geography ; physics and ^emistry ; pure and applied mathematics, and draw- 
ing. Excellence in one subject may counterbalance ehortcomiugp in another, 
but no candidate can pass who absolutely fails in any. Extemi who want the 
certificate are admitted to examination on the same terms, and at the same fee, 
as in the Gymnasien. In Real-ackulen of the second rank the examination is 
easier than in those of the first, but the certificate has not the same value. 
The Ahgapgsprufung and Ahgangszeugniss of a higher Burgher-scbool, ag.iin, 
are still more easily passed and won, but still less valuabU. The Ahgangs- 
zeugniss of a higher Burgher-school entitles the holder to enter the prima of a ' 
first-rate Real-schule; often a very important opening to a clever boy in a small 
country place, who for one year can afford to go to a school away from home, 
but could not have afforded to get all his schooling there. 

To the passage from the tertia and secunda of ihe gymnasium or of the Real- 
sckule, examinations are also attached, for which certificates, if the boy leaves 
after passing one of them, are given, declaring his ripeness at that stage. For 
many subordinate employments in the civil service these certificates are accepted. 
To be a teacher of drawing in a public school, for instance, a certificate of ripe- 
ness for secunda of a gymnasium or of a first rank Real-schule or higher Bur- 
gber-school is required ; this if the candidate has not been at a public school 
and has to be examined as an extemus ; if he has been at a public school, the 
certificate of his having passed the examination out of secunda at a second rank 
JZeal'Sckuie is sufiicient. One important employment of school certificates is to 
entitle the holder to shorter military service fZuldstung zum einjahrigen frei' 
totiligen Militairdienitt.J Young men who volunteer to serve for one year, arm- 
ing and clothing themselves, the term of military service to be then at an end, 
must, to be accepted, produce a certificate of a certain value, either from a gym- 
nasium or a Real-schuie. 

It shows how many more gymnasium boys there are who go through the full 
school course than Real schule boys ; that whereas from the Gymnasien hi lbG3 
there were 1,765 Abilurienten from prima, from the Real-schulen in the same year 
there were but 214. Adding to the 1,765 Abiturienttm 40 Eztemcn who passed 
at the same time, we have 1,805 boys who got the classical certificate of ripe- 
ness in 1863. Of this number 1,563 went iu that year to the Prussian uiiiver- 
eities. Of the 214 Abiturienten from the Real-schulen (to whom are to be added 
three Extemen, making 217,) 124 went into ihe public service, 92 into the pur- 
Buits of commerce or industiy ; one went to prepare for the gy mnasial leaving 
examination, that he might go into a learned profession. Evidently the mass of 
those who go into business leave the Real-schule before prima, and the majority 
of those who stay for prima stay with the hope of public employment. But the 
minor certificates accessible to those who leave secunda and tertia promote an 
attendance at school longer than that which boys going into business would 
without the attraction of these certificates be willing to give ; aod they promote^ 
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too, a wholeaome return upon the school work doae, and a roaeteting of it as a 
whole» which tend, the school work having in the first instance been sound and 
well given, to make culture take a permanent hold upon the fatnri tradesmna 
or farmer. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHBRS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

To insure that the school work, which so much is done to encourage, sball 
indeed be sound and well given, it is not in Prussia thought sufficient to test 
the schoolboy and the candidate for matriculation ; the candidate for the office 
of teacher is tested too. This test U the famous StaaUprU/uffg for schoolmas- 
ters, (PrUjufig der Candiiaten des hOheren Schu/amtsJ and is the third great 
educational reform I have enumerated (the Lehrplan and the MaturitdUpru- 
fung being the other two) which owes its institution to Wilhelm Von Humboldt. 
Before 1810 a certificate of having proved bis fitness was not required of a can- 
didate for the post of schoolmaster. Municipal and private school patrons in 
particular made their nomination with little regard to any test of the kind. 
There was general! v in their school a. practice of promoting the teachers by 
seniority to the higher classes, and this practice had very mischievous results. 
A project was canvassed for giving to the authorities of public instraction the 
direct appointment to the more important posts in schools even of municipal or 
private patronage. This project was abandoned. '* But," said Wilhelm Von 
Ilumboldt, " the one defence we can raise against the misuse of their rights by 
patrons, is the test of a trial of the intending schoolmaster's qualifications." 

This test was established in 1810. An ezammation and a trial lesson were 
appointed fbr all candidates for the office of teacher. It was made illegal for 
school patrons to nominate as teachers any persons who were not geprufie S^b- 
jeete. As time went on, the security thus taken was gradually made stronger 
The trial lesson was found to be an inutility, as any one who has heard trial 
lessons in our primary normal schools can readily believe, and a trial year in a 
school (Probejakr) was in 1826 substituted for it. In the following year it was 
ruled that the pddagoguche PrUfung, which forms part of the examination of 
candidates for orders, and which had hitherto been accepted in lieu of the new 
test, was insufficient ; and that persons in orders, as well as others, must go 
through the special examination for schoolmasters. This regulation gave full 
developmint to a policy which had been contained in the reform of 1810, a pol- 
icy which Wolf had long before done his best to prepare and had declared to be 
indispensable if the higher schools of Prussia were to be made thoroughly good — 
the policy of making the schoolmaster's business a profession by itself, and sep- 
arating it altogether from theology. 

The rules now in force for this examination date in the main from 1831. It 
is held by the high examining commissions fK&nigliche Wissenschaftliehe PrU- 
fungscommia^onenj of which I have already described the composition, and 
which are seven in number. The csusdidate sends in his school certificate of 
fitness for university studies, and his certificate of a three years' attendance at 
university lectures. With these certificates he forwards to the commission a 
curriculum vitee, such as used to be required from candidates for the Oriel fel- 
lowships. The candidate for the gymnasium writes this in Latin ; the candi- 
date for the Real'schtde may write it in French. The certificate given takes 
the form of KfactJias docendi, or leave to teach ; and this is hediTigte or unbe- 
dipgte — conditional or unconditional. The matters for examinations are grouped 
under four main heads, f Haupt/dcher :) first, Oreek, Latin, and the mother 
tongue ; secondly, mathematics and the natural sciences ; thirdly, history and 
geography; fourthly, theology and Hebrew. This last Hauptfach concerns 
especially those who are to give the religious instruction in the public schools. 

The x\xiconA\t\onh\ facultas doccndi is only given to that candidate who in his 
Hauptfach shows himself fit to teach one of the two highest forms, and snffi- 
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cientlx acqiiainte<] with the matters of the other HauptfiUher to he nseful to his 
class in them. The candidate who in one Hauptfach is strong enough for any 
class up to secunda inclnsive, hut falls altogether helow the mark in other sci- 
ences, receives a bedingte **facultaa docendh'* for the middle or the lower forms, 
according as his capacity and the extent of his performance and of his failure 
seem to merit. 

All candidates are required to he ahle to translate French with ease, and they 
must know its grammar. All must show some acquaintance with philosophy 
and psBdago^c caii Jlidates for the unconditional JaculUu docendi a very con- 
siderahle acquaintance ; and all must satisfy the examiners that they have some 
knowledge of the natural sciences. 

The candidate for a Real'8chuJ£ or a higher Bnrgher«school need not take 
Greek, hut he must pass in Latin. His Hauptfdchn' are : mathematics, natural 
pciences, history and geography, the mother tongue, modern languages. His 
examination in all the non-classical matters is even more stringent than that of 
candidates for the gymnasium, because of his comparative exemption from clas* 
sics. 

The trials pro loco and pro ascensione are examinations imposed when the 
nomiuee to a place has not yet proved his qualifications for that place. For 
instance, the holder of a conditional^(:«//aff docendi cannot be appointed to a 
class in the highest division without being re-examined, and the holder of an 
unconditional ^ctt^/<M docendi cannot teach another matter than the Hauptfach 
in which he has proved his first-class qualification, without .being re-examined. 

A 8pecialyar«/to^ docendi is given to the foreign teacher of modem languages ; 
but even he, besides the modem language he is to teach, must know as much 
Latin, history, geography and philosophy as is required of candidates who are 
to teach in the middle division of a gymnasium. This provision guards against 
the employment of subjects so unfit by their training and general attainments to 
rule a class, as those whom we too often see chosen as teachers of modem lan- 
guages. 

The high commissioners send yearly to the provincial school board of each 
province a report of these examinations for that province, with the necessary 
remarks. The candidates for masterships present themselves, with their cer- 
tificates, to the school board of the province in which they wish to be employed. 
In certain exceptional cases candidates may be employed two half-years run- 
ning without a certificate; but at the end of that time, if they have not passed 
the examination, they must be dismissed. 

Those who at the university have taken, after examination, the degree of 
doctor, and have published the Latin dissertation required for that degree, are 
excused from the written part of the schoolmaster's examination. When this 
examination was first instituted, both Schleiermacher and Wolf, being then 
members of the education section, declared themselves strongly against allowing 
any university title to exempt candidates for the hbkere Schuiamt from going 
through the special examination. Probably they were right, for the seriousness 
of the degree examination, and the value of the degree, is not the same in every 
German university. They were overruled, however ; but little or no inconve- 
nience does in fact arise from the allowance, in this case, of an equipollent title ; 
because if a candidate brings the degree of doctor from a university whose 
degrees are not respected, and if he inspires any suspicion, the patrons who are 
to nominate him, or the provincial board which is to confirm him, invite him to 
go through the special examination first ,- and if he refuses, or if he cannot pass, 
his appointment is not proceeded with. 

The Probejahrt or year of probation, must, as a general rule, be passed at a 
gymnasium or a Real schtde, not at a pro-gymnasium or a higher Burgher-school. 
In this way the schoolmaster of the lower class of secondary schools is a man 
who has known the M'orking and standards of the higher. The-probationer is 
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commonly unpaid, bat if he is used in tbe place of an assiBtant master the BchcxA 
vhicb BO uses him ronet pay him. The scboola are, however, expressly directed 
not to treat the probationer ae a means of relievinji^ an overtasked staff, but to 
give him an opportunity of learning, in the best way for himself, the practiee of' 
his businees, and to let him therefore work with several different clasees^in the 
course of his year. At the end of bis year he receives a certificate from tbe 
school authorities as to tbe efficiency which he shows. 

NORMAL SBMINARIBS FOR TEACHERS OP 8BC0NDARY SCHOOLS. 

The normal seminaries (for secondary schools) iu Germany are connected 
with the different universities, and designed, in general, to give the future school- 
master a more firm and thorough grasp on the matters he studies there. The 
pedagogical seminaries have not been so important or so fruitful to him as the 
philological seminaries, where this design has been applied to what has hitherto 
been the grand matter of his studies, AlterthunuicissenscAq/l. the systematic 
knowledge of classical antiquity. It was as the bead of the philological sem- 
inary at Halle that Wolf gave that impulse to the formation of a body of 
learned and lay schoolmasters of which Germany has evfr since felt the good 
effects. This seminary was op^ed in 1787, and Wolf was its director for 
nearly twenty years, till the University of Halle was closed by Napoleon after 
the battle of Jena, and Wolf went to Berlin to be a member of the Department 
of Education there. During the latter part of Wolf's time at Halle he was 
assisted in the seminary by Iromanuel Bekker. There were 12 seminarists, 
with a small exhibition of 40 thalers (6/.) a year each ; tbe exhibition was ten- 
able for two years. No one was admitted to an exhibition who had not already 
completed his first year's course in the university, but students from any of the 
faculties might attend the seminary lectures. They attended in great numbers, 
and for the exhibitions themselves there were at the first examination 60 candi- 
dates. The seminary lessons were interpretation lessons and disputation lessons, 
the former Being, as the name implies, the interpretation of a given author ; the 
latter being the discussion, between two or more of the seminarists, either of a 
thesis set long beforehand and treated by them in written exercises, or of a 
thesis set by Wolf at the moment and then and there treated orally, in Latin, 
by his pupils. Wolf's great rule in all these lessons was that rule which all 
masters in the art of teaching have followed, to take as little part as possible in 
the lesson himself; merely to start it, guide it, and sum it up, and to let quite 
the main part in it be borne by the learners. The more advanced seminarists 
bad some practice in the Latin school of the Orphan House at Halle. The 
more recent statutes of this philological seminary have set forth in express 
words, as the object of the institution, the design which W^olf always had in 
his mind in directing it, tbe design to form effective classical masters for the 
higher schools. Every Prussian university has a philological seminary, or 
group of exhibitioners much like that which I have described at Halle, not 
more than 12 in number, with a two years' course following one year's academi- 
cal study, and Alterthunutoissenschqft being the object pursued. There are 
generally two professors specially attached to the seminary, one for Greek, the 
other for Latin. Besides the ordinary members or seminarists, a good number 
of extraordinary members, and a yet much larger number of Autcultantcnt 
attend the lessons. The staff of the philological seminary at Berlin has this 
constellation of names, from 1812, when this seminary was founded, to the* 
present time: Boeckh, Buttmann, Beruhardy, Lachman, Haupt. The philo- 
logical seminary of the University of Bonn was founded in 1819, and has had 
on its staff Professors Nake, Welcker, Ritschl, Otto Jabn. The mouth of the 
student of Alter t/iunumssenschq/'t in other counties may indeed water when 
he reads two such lists as these. ^ r 
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At the University of Bonn there is also a NatvrunMenschqfllicke* Seminar^ 
founded in 182*5, on the expre'es gronnd that qnalified teachers of the natural 
ftcienceB in the secondary schools were so much wanting. Bonn has, too, a 
historuches Seminar founded in 1861 for the promotion of historical studies* 
and Silfio to provide good history teachers for the secondary schools. Dr. Von 
By he), the well-known historian, is at present one of its professors. The nni* 
versities of Breslan, Greifswald, KOiiigsbcrg, have likewise historical seminaries, 
serving either by statute or in practice the same end, of preparing spepially 
qnalified teachers of history for the public schools. Berlin, Ktfnigsberg, and 
Malic have nlso seminaries either for mathematics, or for mathematics and the 
natural sciences together ; these, too, serve, in their line of study, the same end 
as the philological and historical seminaries serve in theirs. Berlin has also 
travelling fellowships of a year's duration, to enable Germans, who are to teach 
French in the public schools, to study the French language and literature in 
France itself. Two exhibitions of 45/. a year each are attached to the Royal 
French School in Berlin, with the like object of enabling the future teacher of 
French to learn French practically and thoroughly. These are Crown founda* 
tions ; the Crown, associations, and private individuals, are all founders of semi- 
naries. The estimate of none of those which I have named exceeds 1,000 
thalers (1501.) a year. It is astonishing how much is done in Prussia with 
small supplies of money. 

Special psedagogic seminaries (pd^agogiiche SeminarienJ exist at Berlin* 
KOnigfiberg, Breslau, Stettin, and Ualie. Of these the assigned business with 
their seminarist is "to introduce him to the practical requirements of the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster;" but this introduction is still to oe carefully accompa* 
nied by a continuance of his general intellectual culture. In general, the semi- 
narist here must have parsed the examination profacuitate docendi.taid instead 
of the Probejahr in a school be apends two or three years in the pasdagogic 
seminary. Each seminarist has a certain number of hours' practice (six hourb 
. a week at Berlin) in a secondary school; he is present at the couferences, or 
teachers' meetings, of the school to which he is attached, and he lives with one 
of its older masters. The Berlin pddagogiscJie Setninar was founded in 1787, at 
first with a single gymnasium (the Friedrich- Werdersche) assigned as its prac- 
ticing school; since 1812 all the gymnasiums of Berlin have served in common 
for this purpose. There are now ten regular exhibitioners, but the exhibitions 
here are good, and the estimate for the seminary is much larger than that for 
any other seminary I have named ; it is 2,390 thalers a year. Dr. Boeckh is 
the director of this seminary as well as of the philological one, and this joint 
direction well illustrates the close relation at present, in Germany as elsewhere, 
of the schoolmaster with philology. At Stettin the seminary has only four 
regular exhibitioners ; they have good exhibitions, lasting for two or three years. 
This seminary is Yor the benefit in the first instance of the province of Pomer- 
ania, and the seminarists have to engage themselves to take, when their exhibi- 
tion expires, any mastership the provincial school board offers them, and to 
keep it three years. 

It is evident from what I have said that these exhibitions do not exist in 
sufficient number to provide seminary training for anything like the whole oi 
that large body of teachers which the secondary schools of Prussia employ. 
It is found too that the directors and masters of great schools in large towns, 
who have a great deal to do and constant claims upon their attention, do not 
like being saddled with the care of seminarists either at their homes or in their 
classes. The same difficulties tell against their giving to probationers in their 
trial year due supervision. But it is the living for a time with an experienced 
teacher and the making the first start in teaching under his eye, that is found 
to be so especially valuable for promising novices. It is proposed therefore, 
instead of founding fresh peedagogic seminaries, to make arrangements foi . 
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Belecting a certain number of good schoolmapters, who will take cba^;e, for 
payment, of a batch of novices (not more than three) for a two years' proba* 
tionarj course before launching them independently ; and a Stipendium, or exhi- 
bition, Buch as is given in the seminaries, is to be bestowed on those probationers 
whose circumstances require it. It is hoped in this way to provide a preliminaiy 
training of two years for all the most deserving subjects who go into the 
profession. 

At the end of his term of probation the probationer gets his appointment. I 
have said before that for ail appointments to masterships in the secondary 
schools the intervention of the state authority is necessary. In schools St 
Crown patronage the appointment is called BeMtaUung; in schools not of Crown 
patronage it is called Vocation; the state can give Insiallatian, absolute occu- 
pation; other patrons can only nominate, and their nominee, if an improper 
person, is rejected, with reasons assigned, by the state authorities. The Crown, 
exercising its patronage through the education mjnister, appoints, in all Grown 
patronage gymnasiums and Realschulefif the director. The provincial boazda, 
in the minister's name and by commission from him, appoint the upper maaters 
(OberUhrer) in these schools, and the rector in all Crown patronage progymna^ 
siums and higher Burgher- Schools. The other masters in Crown patronage 
schools the provincial board appoints by its own authority. The nomination of 
a director in schools of municipal or private patronage reaaires the Crown's 
assent and the minister's confirmation. The nomination ot an Oberlehrer in 
such schools requires the minister's assent and the provincial board's confirma- 
tion. The nomination of other masters in such schools the provincial board is 
empowered to confirm without the assent of the minister. All directors and 
masters, whether appointed 'by the state or only confirmed by it, take an 
AmUeid, or oath of office, by which they swear obedience to the Crown. In 
schools of Crown patronage, when the minister directs, on special gi*ounds, the 
appointment, promotion, or transference of a master, the provincial board must 
comply* 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The two legally established forms of religion in Prussia are the Protestant 
(etafigelUch) and the Catholic. All public schools must be either Protestant, 
Catholic, or mixed f SimuitanansfaltenJ But the constitution of a mixed 
school has not been authoritatively defined, and though the practice has grown 
up, especially in Realschtilen, of appointing teachers of the two confessions 
indi£ferently, yet these SimuhananstalUn retain the fundamental character of 
Christian schools, and indeed usually follow the rule either that the director 
and the majority of the masters shall be Catholic or that they shall be Protes- 
tant. In general, the deed of foundation or established custom determinea to 
what confession a school shall belong. The religious instruction and the ser- 
vices follow the confession of the school. The ecclesiastical authorities — the 
consistories for Protestant schools, the bishops for Catholic schools — must concur 
with the school authorities in the appointment of those who give the religious 
instruction in the schools. The consistories and the bishops have likewise the 
right of inspecting, by themselves or by their delegates, this instruction, and of 
addressing to the provincial boards any remarks they may have to make on it. 
The ordinariust or class-master who has general charge of the class, as distin- 
guished from the teachers who give the different parts of the instruction in it, is 
generally, if possible, the religious instructor. In Protestant schools the religi- 
ons instructor is usually a layman ; in Catholic, an ecclesiastic The public 
schools are open to scholars of all creeds. In general, one of the two confes- 
sions, Evangelical or Catholic, greatly preponderates, and the Catholics, in 
especial, prefer schools of their own coniession. But the state holds the bal- 
ance quite fairly between them. Where the scholars of that oon^^i^if^hich 
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is not the established confession of the school are in considerable nambers. a 

Secial religious instructor is paid out of the school funds to come and give them 
is religious instruction at the school. 

Prussia had, prior to the annexation of Hanover, &c., 11,289,655 Protestant 
inhabitanls, 6,901,023 Catholic inhabitants. She has nearly 300,000 inhabi- 
tants who are classed neither as evangeliich nor as Catholic, and these are prin- 
cipally Jews. In her public higher schools, out of 66,135 boys, 46,396 are 
Protestant, (evangelischj) 14,919 are Catholic. The rest, 4,820, are Jews. 

The various denominations of Protestant Christians are thus harmoniously 
united in a common religious teaching. But the state, keeping in view the 
ehrisllichen Grundcharakter of itself and its public schools, refuses to employ 
any masters who are not either Catholics, or, in the wide sense assigned to (he 
term evangelisch, Protestants. Dissenters who are not Christians, and specially 
the Lickfjreundet as they call themselves, (they would with us generally go by 
the name of Unitarians or Socinians,) are thus excluded from the office of public 
teacher, and so are Jews. In a country where the Jews are so many and so 
able, this exclusion makes itself felt. A Jew may hold a medical or mathe- 
matical professorship in the Prussian universities, but he may not hold a pro- 
fessorship of history or philosophy. France is in all these matters a model of 
reason and justice, and as much ahead of Germany as she is of England. The 
religious instruction in her schools is given by ministers of religion, and the 
state asks no other instructor any questions about his religious persuasion. 

BANK, TITLE A.ND COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 

A master on his appointment takes the title of ordentHche Lehrer, ordinary 
master, (the title of under-master is not used in the Prussian schools,) or of 
Oberlehrer, upper-master. The Oberhhrer is so either by post or by nomina- 
tion. The posts confening the title of Oberhhrer, posts in the upper part of 
the school, can only be held by a teacher whose certificate entitles him to give 
instruction in one of the two highest classes. Oberlehrer by nomination are 
masters of long standing, who as ordinarii or general class-masters have done 
good service, and have the title of upper-master given to thern in acknowledg- 
ment of it; but the title so conferred does not enable them to give instruction 
in any class fur which their certificate does not qualify them. The regulations 
direct that there shall be not more than three Oberlehrer, exclusive of the 
director, for every seven ordentliche Lehrer; but in schools with a larger staff 
of ordentliche Lehrer than this, the proportion of Oberlehrer to ordentliche 
Lehrer may become much larger. The minister confers the title of professor 
upon roasters distinguished by their attainments and practical success. The 
directors rank as ftill professors of the universities, the masters with the title of 
professor rank as assistant professors of the universities. It should be said 
that in Germany the title of professor confers on its holder a fixed rank, as a 
few official titles do here in England. The director is more like one of our 
head-masters than he is like a French proviseur, but he does not, like our head- 
masters, give the whole of the instruction, or even the whole of the classical 
instruction, to the head class. Often ho is not its ordinarius. He, like other 
masters, cannot give any part of the instruction for which he has not at some 
time proved his qualification. In general he has some special branch in which 
he is distinguished, and in this branch be gives lessons in prima, and usually 
in other classes too ; governing also, as his name implies, the whole movement 
of the school, and appearing, much oftener than our head-masters, in every 
class of it. 

Formerly few masterships had fixed incomes assigned to them, but it has 
more and more become a rule of administration in Prussia to give to all direct- 
ors and teachers fixed incomes, and to do away with their sharing the school 
fees. Neither the proceeds of these, nor the proceeds of foundations, are in 
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any case abandoned to the school etaff, to do Tvhat thej like with. On the 
school estimates which I have described, all salaries appear, and all receipts 
from endowments or from school fees; the surplus of receipts over salaries and 
other school expenses is funded, and becomes available for enlarging or impior* 
ing the school. There are few large endowments. In one or two cases, as at 
Bchulpforta, the endowment is allowed to create for the director and the teach- 
ers a position above the average, and at Berlin, wl^ere the proceeds of the 
school fees are very great, the masters of the public schools have also a posi- 
tion above the average; but all this is kept within strict regulation, and is 
settled, as I have said, by administrative boards of public composition, or under 
public supervision, and is not left to the disposition of the school staff itself, 
bchulpforta has a yearly income of more than 8,000/., but of this sum, less 
than 2,000/. goes in salaries to the rector and masters. The yearly sum funded, 
aflLer all the expenses of this noble foundation are paid, is not much smaller 
than the sum spent in salaries. 

By a Narmnletat, or normal estimate, there is fixed for the staff of state 
gymnasiums the following scale of payments, which is above rather than below 
the average scale in ReahschtUent or in any kind of secondary school not of 
state patronage. The scale has three classes : the first class is for uiue places 
in Prussia, exclusive of Berlin and Schulpforta, which stand on an exceptional 
footing of their own ; the second class is for thirty-four places ; the third class 
for fifty -eight. Of course the nine places in the first class, being the piincipal 
towns in Prussia except the capital, have far more than nine gymnasiums. In 
all the state gymnasiums of these nine places, the scale of salaiies is, for the 
director, 270/. a year; for the masters, according to their post and their length 
of standing, from 90/. a year to 195/. In the thirty-four places of the second 
class, the scale is, for a director, 240/. a year; for the masters, from 82/. lOi. to 
172/. 10«. In the fifty-eight places of the thirdj^for a director, 195/.; for the 
masters, from 75/. to 150/. The salaries thus fixed are meant to represent the 
whole emoluments of the post. When a house is attached to a post the rule is 
that a deduction of 10 per cent, shall be made from the salary to balance the 
gain by the house. In some places there are special endowments for augment- 
ing master's salaries. Thus the StrtiUcJie tiff lung gives 4557. a y^^ar to aug- 
ment the masters' salaries at the Greyfriars gymnasium in Berlin ; but nowhere 
probably in Prussia does a school salary reach 350/. a year, and the rector of 
Schulpibrta, whose post is perhaps the most desirable school post in the Prus- 
sian dominions, has, I understand, about 300/. a year, and a house. To hold 
another employment (Ncbenamt) along with his school post, is not absolutely 
forbidden to the public teacher. Thus Dr. Schopeu, the excellent Latin scholar 
at the head of the Bonn gymuasium, is at the same time professor in the philo- 
sophical faculty of the university there, but the Ncbenamt must not interfere 
with his school duty, and the supervising authorities take good care that it shall 
not. So fai- as it does not interfere with his school duty, the public teacher 
may give private tuition, and in this manner increase his income; but to give 
private tuition for fee to the pupils of his own form in the public schools, he 
needs the director's consent. Even when every possible addition to it has been 
allowed for, the salary of a Prussian schoolmaster will appear to English eyes 
very low. 

The whole scale of incomes in Prussia is, however, much lower than with us, 
and the habits of the nation are frugal and simple. The rate of schoolmasters' 
salaries was raised after 1815, and has been raised again since; it is not excep- 
tionally low as compared with the rates of incomes in Germany generally. The 
rector of Schulpforta with his 300/. a year and a house, has in all the country 
round him, where there is great well-doing and comfort, few people more com- 
fortablv off than himself. He can do all he wants to do, and all that anybody 
about him does, and this is wealth. The schoolmasters of the^highen school 
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enjoy, too, great consideration, and conBideration, in a country not' corrupted, 
IiM a value as well as money^ As a class, the Prussian schoolmasters are not, 
80 £ur as I could find out, fretting or discontented ; they seem to give themselves 
heartily to their work, and to take pride and pleasure in it 

PROVINCIAL TEACHBBS' CONFBRBNCBS. 

Distinct from the National School Conferences, which assembled, on the call 
of the Department of Education, in Prussia, and in Hanover in the years 1848 
and 1849, to consider plans for the advancement of public instrnction-— not to 
be confounded with the voluntary conference conventions, or associations of 
elementary teachers, from a narrow or wider range of territory, assembling peri- 
odically — are the Provincial Conferences, in wh ch are represented the univer- 
sities and secondary schools, the highest and most vital members of the educa* 
tional organism of the state, and whose deliberations and resolutions frequently 
determine the instruction issued by the minister respecting the studies and dis- 
cipline of the highest institutions. By their action, since 1821 a good degree 
of uniformity iq the classes, subjects, and methods has been secured throughout 
the higher schools of Prussia. In that year a pamphlet by Director Gotthold, 
of KOnigsberg, on ** the unity of the 9chool,** was sent by the minister of public 
instruction, through the provincial counsellor, to all the principal directors and 
professors of the province of Westphalia, to gather their views on the differ- 
ences pointed out and the remedies. To reconcile these views a conference was 
convoked, and hi that and other provinces similar meetings have siuce been 
held, in which the great themes of gymnasial and university improvement are dis- 
cussed, and by which the isolation and routine of these institutions in other 
countries have been broken up. All which has been expeiienced in this country 
by Teachers' Institutes, among elementary teachers, has been secured in a more 
quiet way ; and, beyond the immediate results to individuals in attendknce, the 
very organization, study plan, methods, and discipline of gymnasien and real- 
schools, as determined by ministerial instruction and by common interpretation 
and practice under them, have been wisely and widely influenced. The main 
subjects of discussion, such as the relative importance and plan of the Latin 
language and other subjects of study ; the aim, plan, and method of examina- 
tions ; the training of candidates for professorships ; the code of discipline ; the 
participation of the older students in secret societies ; the utility of scholarships 
and free places ; Latin composition and speaking ; criticism of current pedagogi- 
cal literature and independent discussion of the merits of new text-books ; home 
preparation of lessons ; the physical culture of students and tlie office of play, 
as well as of systematic gymnastics ; the best method of teaching the mother 
tongue and Geitnan literature ; the plan for history and geography combined ; 
the reduction of the number of lessons per week ; the depressing influence of 
poor diet ; the exhilarating effect of frequent bathing and swimming ; the time 
and place of religious instruction for students of different confessions ; the mental 
discipline of mathematics and its one-sidedness, if pursued too far ; the closing 
of the uniyei*sity to students who could not give evidence of good moral charac- 
ter ; the codes of discipline of different German universities ; the study of Italian 
and English literature as an equivalent for Greek in the higher classes ; the 
time and place of sssthetics : these and other subjects, fully and ably discussed, 
and the decisions communicated to the minister of public instruction, have assisted 
gradually in forming a system of higher education, which may well challenge 
comparison with any other. 

VISIT TO BBBLKN 8BC0NDARY SCHOOLS. 

Berlin has four royal gymnasiums, one with a Real-achule annexed ; four 
municipal gymnasiums, one with a Real-achule annexed; foiur other municipal 
Real-schulm, and one higher Burgher-school. All these are foil ; there were, in 
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1863, 6»874 scholars in tbeiD, without counting the children in the Vorgehulenf 
or preparatory schools which several of them have as appendages ; but the sup- 
ply of higher schools in Berlin is not sufficient for the demand, and the mu- 

^ nicipalitj, which was spending in 1863 more than 40,000Z. a year on the second- 
ary and primary schools of the city, is about to provide several higher schools 
more. All through Prussia one hears the same thing; the secondary schools 
are not enough for the increasing numbers whom the widening desire for a good 
education ^<2er fret^^r verbreitett Bildungstrieb) sends' into them. The state 
increases its grants, and those grants are met by increased exertions on the part 
of the communes, but still there is not room for the scholars who come in, and 
the rise which has taken place in the rate of school -fee has in no degree stopped 

i them. To obtain the state's consent to the formation of a new school with the 
name and rights of a public secondary school, a commune must satisfy the state 
authority botti that its municipal schools for the poor will not be pinched for 
the sake of the new establishment, and also that it can provide resources to 
carry on the new estabh'shment properly, and in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Lehrplan, This is being done in air directions. 

The Fried-rich' Wilhelms GymncL9tum, — Perhaps the most remarkable of the 
higher schools in Berlin is the Friedrich- Wilhelms Gymnasium, The Grey- 
friars gymnasium (Gymnasium zum grauen Kloster) has about the same num- 
ber of scholars, but with the Friedrtch- Wilhelms Gymnasium is connected a 
Real-schule; a Varschule, or preparatory school, common to the gymnasium and 
the Real-schule both ; and a girls' school, called from the then crown princess 
of Prussia who gave it her name in 1827, Elisahet-schule, There were at the 
end of 1863, 2,200 scholars in the whole institution together ; 581 in the gym- 
nasium, 601 in the Realschule^ 522 in the preparatory scliool, and 496 in the 
girls', school. The gymnasium is remarkable as being the only higher school in 
Prussia, except the Real-schule on the Franck-foundation at Halle, where the 
receipts from the scholars cover the expenditure of the school. The annual 
expenditure for the gymnasium Real-schule^ preparatory school and Elisabet- 
schufe together, is iu round figures 65,000 thalers ; the receipts from the schol- 
ars' fees are in round figures 53,000 thalers. The property of the institution 
is very small, producing about 400/. a year only, so the deficiency is made up 
by a State grant of about 10,000 thalers ; this deficiency, however arises not in 
the gymnasium, where the school-fees more than cover the expenses, but m the 
schools allied with it. • 

The history of this institution is the history of many public schools in Prussia. 
It owes its origin to the church, and has then in course of time passed under the 
superintendence of the State. I have mentioned the establishment by Johann 
Becker, in 1747, of the first Real-schule at Berlin. Hecker was preacher at 
the Trinity Church in the Friedrichstadt, and he grouped together several small 
schools in bis parish under the name of a Real-schule. The institution throve 
from the first; in 1748 it had 808 scholars, and 20 years afterwards it had 
1,267. It was governed by the curators of the Trinity Church and by inspect- 
ors of their appomtmeut ; and it was supported, having no endowment except 
a very trifling house property, by voluntary contributions and by school-fees. 
The Latin school, which was one of the grouped schools, grew in importance, 
and at the 50th anniversary of the institution it received the name of Friedrick- 
Wilhelms Gymnasium, and in 1803 was rebuilt with a grant from the King of 
nearly 10,000/. towards the rebuilding. At the reforming epoch of 1800 it 
passed with the other pilblic secondary schools of Berlin under the administra- 
tion of the Education Department; this change being sanctioned, not only by 
public opinion but by the governing bodies of the schools themselves, with the 
view of giving to these great and important metropolitan establishments the 
benefit of a commonand intelligent direction. The Frtedrich- Wilhelms Gym- 
nasium is now, therefore, both for interna and eztemaf under the School Board 
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of the province of Brandenburg, to which, as soon as the School Boards were 
constituted, the central department transferred its direct charge to the public 
schools. 

The gymnasium is by foundation Protestant, and out of the 600 boys whom I 
found there, only 20 were Oatholics, and 15 were Jews. The united schools 
have a joint director and a joint administration of their affairs. They have 
altogether 66 teachers, of whom 21 are for the gymnasium; of these 21, 11 are 
Obtthhrer^ and of these 11, six or seven have the title of Professor. The 
director is Dr. Ferdinand Ranke, a brother of the historian ; he has been nearly 
25 years director here, and more than 40 years in the profession. He and seven 
of the upper masters of the gymnasium are lodged in the school buildings, 
which are very plain ; but in the school-court is one of those relics of the past, 
60 far more common in the German schools, as in ours, than in the French, the 
inscription on Hecker's original school-house : Sckolae Trinitatis acdes in Dei 
honorem, regis gaudium, civium salutemt juventiUis institutioni dicatae There 
are no boarders, a boarding establisnment which originally formed part of the 
institution having been done away in 1832. The scholars all through the 
school pay the same fee, 26 thalers a year (3/. 18*.) In the Vorschule the fee 
is the same ; in the Real-schule it is only two thalers a year lower. In one 
gymnasium at Berlin the scholars pay four thalers a year more than in the 
Friedrich' Wilhelms Gymnasium ; in all the others they pay one thaler less. 
There is very considerable variety in the rate of school fees in Prussia, the cir- 
cumstances of the school and locality being always taken into account in fixing it. 
The rate in the metropolitan schools is of course a comparatively high one, low as 
it seems to us. Many schools have a rate rising with the class or division; thus 
in the gymnasium at Wetzlar the boys in sexta and quinta pay 16 thalers, those 
in auarta and- tertia pay 10 thalers, those in secunda and jnima pay 20 thalers. 
In "some schools the rate is as low as eight or ten thalers for the lower classes, 
and 14 or 16 thalers for the higher. As an average rate for all the gymnasiums 
of Prussia, 20 thalers (3/.) a year would certainly be rather above the mark than 
under it. The rates in the Real-schulen and the higher Burghf'r schools do not 
in general range below those of the classical schools. Moderate as these rates 
appear to us, they are much higher than they used to be ; in the Friedrich- 
Wilhelms Gymnasium the school fee 20 years ago was only 16 thalers in 
sexta and quinta^ and 20 thalers in tl^e other classes. In many provincial 
schools it was astonishiup:ly low, as low as two, two and a half, and three tha* 
lers. In the Friedrich- Wilhelms Gymnasium I found that 10 per cent, of the 
600 scholars had free schooling. The number of free posts, as they are called, 
( FreisteUen) varies in different schools ; in some it goes up to 26 per cent. ; but 
I think 10 per cent, may be taken as a fair average. 

These free posts are given ,on the ground of need and public claim. There 
are also a few exhibitions in the Friedrich- Wilhelms Gymnasium^ but it will 
be best to notice the subject of exhibitions when I am speaking of some older 
and richer establishment. Of course in the very large schools it is not possible 
to actually group and teach the scholars in six classes, nor yet is it always 
possible to observe the rule which enjoins that there shall not be more than 40 
scholars in either secunda or prima, or more than 50 in any of the other classes. 
The supply of class rooms falls short, even more than the supply of teachers. 
The highest class, however, always remains prifna, &a in our great schools it 
always remains the sixth ; and in the jiigher classed the Germans, as I have 
already mentioned, follow, when it is necessary, the plan of having an upper 
and lower division fober-prima, unler-prima,) and in other classes both this 
plan and the plan of having two groups or assemblages at the same stage of 
school work, and advancing parallel to one another. 

The first lesson I heard was Dr. Ranke's own lesson to prima^ on the PAt- 
hctetes of Sophocles. He spoke Latin to his class and his class spoke Latin in 
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answer; this is still a common practice in the German schools, though not m 
common as formerly. The German bojs have certainly acqnired through this 
practice a surprising command of Latin ; Dr. Schopen's lesson at Bonn to his 
prima in extemporaneous translation into Latin — a lesson which has a deserved 
celebrity — I heard with astonishment; a much wider command of the Latin 
vocabulary than our boys have, and a more ready management of the language, 
the Germans certainly succeed in acquiring. On the other hand, the best style 
of the best authors is not, to my mind, so well caught in Latin composition by 
their boys as by ours. This is more particularly the case in verse, where iheir 
best scholars often show; I cannot but think, not only a want of practical skill 
(that of course is nothing,) but a want of tact for what is uncouth and inadmis- 
sible, which one would not have expected of a people who know the Latin so 
well. The same is true, in a less degree, of their prose ; the best scholars in the 
best schools of England or France, if set to write a speech or a character in the 
style of Cicero or Tacitus, would, I think, in general acquit themselves of the 
task more happily .than the corresponding boys of a German school. 

But the feeling which was strongest with me in the Berlin Philoctetes lesson 
was the feeling that one seemed to be back in the sixth form at Rugby again, as 
I remember it nearly 30 years ago. After the lecture rooms at Oxford, and the 
French lycies^ and the Italian Ucee^ here was at last a body of pupils once more 
who had worked at their lessons, had learnt Greek, and were at home in a Greek 
play. What the Berlin boys knew about the scope of the play, its chief per- 
sonages and the governing idea and character of each, was more than the 
Rugby boys would have known ; but the quantity of lines done, the style of 
doing them, and the extent of scholarship expected in the boys, and found m 
them, seemed to me as nearly as possible the same thing at Berlin and at Rug- 
by. I thought the same in the afternoon when I heard Professor Znmpt (a son 
of the famous Latin scholar) take unter-prima in Cicero's speech Pro Sen. 
Rnscio Amerino. The boys had been through the oration during the early 
part of half*year ; now they were going very rapidly through it again, transla- 
ting into fluent German without taking the Lat.n words. The master let the 
boys be the performers, and spoke as little as possiblo himself, but every good 
or bad performance was noticed. Just the same with lessonp in Thncydides, 
Livy, and Horace, which I heard at other gymnasiums in Berlin ; the lesson 
bad been well prepared by the pupils, the master made few comments and only 
on really noteworthy matters or to cite some parallel passage which was not 
likely to have come within the pupils' reading ; in general when he spoke it 
was to question, and he questioned closely. I was struck with the exact 
knowledge of the Horatian metres which unter-prima boys at Greyfriars showed 
when questioned on them. I found that the practice was to begin by taking 
eleven odes as specimens of metre, and carefully studying these before proceed- 
ing further. Then they commence the odes at the beginning and go right 
through them. The portion of a Latin or Greek author got through at a lesson 
is about the same as in the corresponding form in one of the best English schools, 
but either in school or by private study the boys have certainly read more than 
our boys or the French ; it is the general rule that a boy who goes in for the 
leaving examination has read Homer all through. A lai^e mumber of the boys, 
too, seem to have really benefited by the instruction, and to be in the first 
flight of their class, than with us. But the great superiority of the Germans, 
and where they show how much further. they have gone in Altertkumnoiisen' 
$cha/t than we have, is in their far broader notion of treating ^ven in their 
schools the ancient authors as literature^ and conceiving the place and signi- 
ficance of an author in his country's literature, and that of the world ; in this 
.way the student's interest in Greek and Latin becomes much more vital, and the 
hold of these languages upon him is much more likely to be permanent. This 
is to be set against the superior finish and elegance of the best of our boys in 
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Latin and Greek composition ; above all in Latin and Greek verse.- Greek 
verse, indeed, can scarcely be said to be a school exercise at all, so far as I 
could see or hear, in the foreign schools Instead ol havinpf to write Greek 
iambics, the boys in prima at the Fnedrirh Wilkelms Gyvmasium% on one of 
the days when I was there, had had to write a summary of Les^ing's essays on 
the epigram. The summaries were handed to the professor, who then made a 
boy stand up and p^ive in his own words the substance of Lessiug's ei»8ay, Ix'gin- 
ning at the beginning, the professor commenting and asking questions as the 
boy proc«*eded. Presently another boy was set on, and in this way they went 
through the essay. The lesson was as much out of the range of my English 
school experience as the lesson on the Fcmmes Savantes of Molidre which I 
heard, as I have already said, with so much interest in the Ecole Normale at 
Paris. The Berlin lesson, like the Paris one, was very interesting. 

In the lower division of tertia (about the middle of the school) 1 had another 
opportunity of observing a way, not, I think, in use in England, of practicing 
boys in Latin. The lesson was Ovid ; the boys had to translate at home a 
certain portion of Ovid into German, and then to bring their translation with 
them to school. This they had then, in school, to turn back into Latin, not 
metrical. After this boys were called up one after another, as in England, to 
say a few lines of Ovid by heart ; but then, again, each boy had also to say in 
German prose the passage be had just recited in Ovid's verse. 

In quinta I heard the religious instruction. For boys still so near the pri- 
mary school stage, religious instruction, as a part of the school lessons, seems 
to me to be still, as in the primary sQhool, in place, and still ut>oful ; in the 
higher classes of the secondary school it seems to me, I confess, unprofitable 
and inuppropriate. Anything more futile and useless than the lesson in Gala' 
tians which I heard given to secunda at Bonn cannot possibly be imaginedt In 
quinla here at Berlin, it was different ; the boys were fiwjt qu( stioned in Bible 
narratives from a text-book — a good text-book and good questioning ; then they 
said Luther's Short Catechism, and then they repeated hymns. The two or three 
Oatholic and Jewish boys belonging to the class did not come to this lesson. 

Vtnt to Greyfriars or city Gymnaaium.-^Its history and endowment. — The 
history of Grey friars is this : It occupies the site o/ a Franciscan convent abol- 
ished at the Reformation; in 1574 the third part of the convent premises was 
assigned by the elector, at the instance of the town magistracy, for use ae a 
public school. The piagistracy endowed it, and the elector made it over to them, 
bat with an electoral Schdordnung, 

Here from the earliest times of the school there was a convictonum, (the 
Italian convetto.) The robust appetite of the 16ih century for the humanities 
appears in the original plan of work; Greek had thirteen hours a week, 
Latin ten, logic two, arithmetic two, singing five. In I65«'> the school had 400 
scholars. In the second quarter of the I8th century the mother tongue and its 
literature first appears as part of the school course ; the German public schools 
having thus the start of ours in this particular, by about 125 years In 1793 
the school got the benefit of a great endowment, which I have already men- 
tioned, the Streitsche btiftung; tbe^ capital of this endowment is now 33 000/. 
It is administered by a Directorium composed, not of Sigismund Streit's descend- 
ants, but as follows: the provost of St. Nicholas, (parish minister.) the director 
and th3 protector of the school, a councillor of tlie Education Department, a 
merchant or tradesman, and a lawyer. The financial administration of this 
DirectoHum is controlled, in the manner I have already described, by the public 
finance officers of the Regierung or governmental district in which Berlin stands. 

Streit's endowment maintains, at Greyfriars, teachers of the modem lan- 
guages, of astronomy, and of mnsic, provides a WohncommunUdt (lodging, bedding, 
nre and lights) for 12 scholars, and a Freitisch (board) for 24 more; and keeps 
improving the school library, (now 20,000 volumes,) the observatory, colleetiuns, 
42 ^ 
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&c. It also augments tbe salaries of the director and a number of tbe masters. 
Other benefactio£3 provide the widows of masters who die in office with a sum for 
their husband's funeral expenses, and a pension of 451. a year. There is an en- 
dowment of nearly 450/. a year for exhibitions to be enjoyed at the school, and of 
150/. a year for exhibitions at the Universities. Every two years is held a 
school-festival in honor of the founders and benefactors. The school-premises 
had an important enlargement by Ci*own grants of land in ]619 and 1831, and 
great additions have since that time been made to the buildings. I found about 
550 boys, with a director and 25 masters. On an average 25 boys pass the 
Abiturienten-examcn from this school every year. Here, too, as at the Fried- 
rich- Wilhclms Gymnasium, tlie number of free posts is 10 per cent. They are 
provided by the municipality. The school gets a grant of about 100/. a year 
from the state and 1,000^. a year from the city of Berlin. 

By original foundation and by endowment this school, too, is Protestant 
Hardly any Catholic boys are here, but of Jewish boys there are 70 or 80. 
About a third of the whole number of the scholars are auswdrtige^ boys who 
come from a distance and cannot, therefore, live with their parents. The great 
internals of the French li/cees are unknown in Germany ; the Alumnate or 
Convicte of the German schools are properly establishments like college at Eton 
or Winchester, and are for foundationers; for establishments like the School 
House and the masters' houses at Rugby, or Commoners at Winchester, the 
strict designation would in Germany be Pcnsionaif Pemionsanstalt, and not 
Alumnat, The practice of having one's son live at home and go to school for 
his lessons only, obtains much more widely in Germany than with us; 40,000 
of 06,000 boys in the Prussian higher schools are day scholars. Still this 
leaves 26,000 who are not ; and of these the vast majority live with some 
respectable family in the place where they go to school. The household with 
which their son is to board or lodge is designated by the parent, but must by 
the school regulations of Prussia be approved by the director of the boy's school, 
who holds the householder responsible for the boy's conduct out of school. The 
family life in North Germany is generally decent, kindly, and God-fearing; and 
a boy id, I think, much better placed as a boarder in this way than as an interne 
of a French It/cee. Still the school authorities in Prussia are of opinion that 
the provision of boarding establishments in immediate connection with tho public 
schools needs increasing, and they design to increase it. 

The patron at Groyfriars, for matters that do not come within the province of 
the Directorium of Streit's charity, is still as the Elector John George originally 
appointed, the city of Berlin, the municipality. The Commissioners will remem- 
ber that for the interna of a Prussian Gymnasium the intervention of the Prov- 
incial Board always subsists. 

The JoachimsthalscJie GymnoMum, — I must give a word in passing to the 
great Alumnut of Berlin, the Joachimsthalsche Gymnasium, Here I found 404 
scholars; 120 of them were collegers, (Alumnen,) 12 were boarders in the 
establishment, ( Pefisumaire ; ) the rest were boys who came for the lessons only, 
(Hospiten.J Ten per cent, of these have free schooling. The Pensianaire pay 
only 24/. a year ; the Alumnen are not all of them free of all cost ; 25 of them 
pay 8/. 14«. a year; 75 of them pay 4/. 10^.; there are 20 places with board, 
lodging, and instruction, all entirely free, for 20 proved scholars of the highest 
forms. The Joachimsthalsche Gyjnnasium is a royal foundation, endowed with 
lands by the Elector Joachim Frederick, in 1607. It is also Protestant The 
school has now an income of over 3,000/. a year from land, and of over 2,000/. 
a yeat from money in the funds. The Crown is the patron ; the property is 
administered, owing to its connection with the Crown domain, by the Regiertmg 
at Potsdam, This is an interesting school,, for the list of its masters contains 
the names of Buttman» Schneider, Passow, Zuinnt, Krttger, and Ber§^ The 
Director is Dr. Kiessling, a son of the editor of Theocritus. ^ r 
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Constantly in the rolls of the German schools one is coming npou a well- 
known name of this kind ; on the roll of former teachers at Greyfriars are to be 
found the names of Heindorf, Spalding, Droysen. Nor are other recollections, 
as interesting as any school in the world can boast, wanting to the Prussian 
schools. 

The Joachimsthal school had a scholar of qtiarta who, like so many German 
schoolboys, joined the army in the great uprising against the French, in 1813. 
This boy was wounded at Leipzig, made the campaign of France, was at 
Waterloo, received the decoration of the Iron Cross, and finally, with the deco- 
ration on his breast, took his place again on his old school bench as a scholar of 
qvarta, 

Sckulpforta — the Boarding Gymnasium at Pforta — The Schulpforta, or the 
most renowned Alumnat of Prussia, dates from 1137, as the Cistercian Abbey 
of St. Mary's, at Pforta. It was secularized in 1540; and in 1543 Duke 
Maurice of Saxony established with the revenues of the Abbey, a school for 100 
scholars. It stands near the Little Saal, 14 miles from Merseburg, in the 
pleasant county of Prussian Saxony, and the venerable pile of buildings rising 
among its meadows, hills and woods, is worthy of the motto borne on the arms 
of the old Abbey : " Hier ist nichts anderea denn Gotles Haus, und hier die 
Pforte des HimmeW* ("This is none other but the house of God, and this is 
the gate (porta, pforte) of heaven." — Gren. xxviii, 17. It has a beautiful restored 
chapel, regular commemorative services, and the host of loyal usages. A Latin 
grace is sung in hall every day before dinner by the whole body of the scholars. 
Every scholar has by ancient institution his tutor, every master his famulus. 
This is the German school where Latin verse has been most cultivated, and the 
Musae Portenses, like- those of Eton, have been published. 

The property is very large, and considerable Church patronage is attached to 
it. Up to 1815, when it passed into the possession of Prussia, the old Abbey 
estate had still its feudal privileges, and enjoyed full civil and criminal jurisdic- \ 
tion. The property is now entirely under the superintendence of the School 
Board of the proiHnce of Saxony, which appoints a procurator for it. The rev- 
enues of Pforta are from 8.000/. to 9,000/. a year. 

The great head-master of Schulpforta was Ilgen, whose name every one who 
has read the Homeric Hymns oaght to respect. Ilgen was rector for nearly 30 
y^rs, from 1802 to 1831, and his reforms make this period an epoch in the 
school's history. Few schools can show such a list of old scholars ; Graeviust 
Emestiy K/opstocky BOttiger, MitscherlirJi, Fichte, Disser, Thiersch, Spitzner, 
Doderlein, Spohn, were all of them schoolboys here. 

There are now about 205 pupils; 180 Alumnen proper, or collegers; 20 
boarders, f Pensionaire, ExtraneerJ atid four or five half- boarders. (Semi-Ex- 
traneer,) These half-boarders have, in fact, all the advantages of collegers, 
except board, for a payment of 7/. 10*. a year ; their board they get at a mas- 
ter's. The real Extraneer board and lodge with a master ; they pay him about 
45/. a year for their board and lodging, and the school 5/. 8«. a year for their 
instruction. 

The Alumnen proper have all of them certain payments to make ; those 
exacted, however, from the 140 who hold Freistellen are very trifling. There 
are 30 old Koststellen, or posts with board, the holders of which pay about 3/. 
a year each, and 20 new Koststelien, the holders of which pay 7/. As a general 
rule, a boy is not admitted at once to a Freistelle, The right of nominating to 
about half the posts on the foundation belongs to the Crown, that to the other 
half to diiferent municipalities. Of the Crown appointments a certain number 
is reserved, by convention with the Saxon government when Pforta passed into 
Prussia's possession, for natives of the duchy of Saxony. The rest are given, on 
grounds of public claim, by the minister of justice and the home secre- 
tary. No boy is admitted till he is 12 years old ; he must be able to pass for 
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tertia, Tho schoolboy begins with tertia, but it has six forms, because there ia 
an upper au«l tlie lower division of each class. There are 77 boys in the two 
dividioos of tcrtia, 79 in the two of secunda, 49 in the two o£ prima. For some 
of the posts several boys are nominated, and the one who passes the best exam- 
ination gets admitted; but the candidates here, 'the commissioners will observe, 
must all of them be over 12 years of ago. The school is well provided with 
exhibitions, in general of from 10/. to 15/. a year value to the universities. 

T/ie Stvdientag at Schulpforta. — There is a noteworthy nsage here of making 
one day in the week a Studientag, in which the boy is free from all school 
lessons, that he mny pursue his private studies. In the same spirit, m the Gym- 
nasien generally, promising boys in prima are excused from certain school lessons^ 
that they may work at matters which specially interest them. Results of this 
private study are to be produced at the Abiturienten-exament and are taken into 
account for the leaving certificate. Nothing could better show the freedom of 
Germany, as compared with France, in treating school matters, than a practice 
of this kind, which to the French authorities would appear monstrous. In 
England the school authorities would have a belief, in general too well justifiei, 
that none of our boys have any notion of such a thing as systematic private study 
at a)l. 

At Schulpforta they are very proud of their playing field, which is indeed, 
with the wooded hill rising behind it, a pleasant place ; but the games of Eugli;$h 
playing fields do not go on there; instead of goals or a cricket ground, one sees 
apparatus for gymnastics. The Germans, as is well known, now cultivate 
gymnastics in their schools with great care. Since 1842 gymnastics have been 
made a regular part of the public school course ; there is Central- Tvrnaiufalt at 
Berlin, with 18 civilian pupils who are being trained expressly to supply model 
teachers of gymnastics for the public schools. The teachers profess to have 
adapted their exercises with precision to every age, and to all the stages of a 
boy's growth and muscular development. The French are much impressed by 
what seems to them the success ot the Germane in this kind of instruction, and 
certainly in their own lycecM they have not at present done nearly .so much for 
it. This much can be said, that, if boys have long work hours, or if they 
work hard, gymnastics probably do more for their physical health in the com- 
paratively short time allotted to recreation than anything else could. In 
England the majority of public schoolboys work far less than the foreign school- 
boy, and for this majority the English games are delightful; but for the H&w 
hard students with us there is in general nothing but the constitutional^ and this 
is not so good as the regular gymnastics. For little boys, again, I am inclined 
<o think that the carefully taught gymnastics of a foreign school are better than 
the lounging shiveringly about, which used often at our great schools to be the 
portion of those who had not yet come to full age for games. 

The Friedrichn- Wilkelms Gymnasium at Cologne. — All the schools I have 
hitherto described are denominational schools. Before 1 conclude 1 must des- 
cribe a mixed (simultanj school, or the nearest approach to it to be found, 
buch a school is the Fried erith' WiUielnis Gymnasium at Cologne^ Cologne, 
as every one knows, is Catholic; up to 182»5 it had only one gymnatfium, a 
Catholic one. It has now two Catholic gymnasiums, one with 382 scholars, 
the other with 281 ; it has also a Realschide of the first rank, with 601 scholars. 
(Cologne is a town of ] 20,570 inhabitants.) Besides these schools it has a 
Protestant gymnasium with real clas*ses, as we should say with a modern school 
forming part of it. This is the Friedrich- Wilhehns Gymnasium, An old 
Carmelite college, which had become the property of the municipality, was in 
1825 made into a public gymnasium, in order to relieve the overcrowding in the 
Catholic gymnasium and provide special accommodation for the Protestants. 
In 1862 this school was, by the subscriptions of friends, both Catholic and 
Protestant, provided with real classes up to secunda^ the two lowest classes 
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fsezfa and quintaj being common to both classical and real scholars. There 
are, therefore, in fact, three special classes for real scholars, or, as we should 
say, a modem school of three classes. There are 356 boys in the classical 
Bchool and about 100 in the modern school. Of the boys in the classical school 
125 only are Protestants, though this school is by foundation erangelisch ; 215 
are Catholics and 16 are Jews. Nothing could better show how little the 
**rchgious difficulty^* practically exists in Prussian schools than this abundance 
of Catholic scholars in a Protestant school, where the director and the maj -rity 
of the 15 masters are Protestants. The regular religious instruction of the 
school is of course Protestant; but the Catholics being in such numbers a 
special religious instructor has been provided for them, as, too, there is a special 
religious instructor provided for the Protestants in the two Catholic gymna- 
siums. It will be remembered that when the boys not of the confession for 
which the school is founded are very few in number, the parents have to make 
the private arrangements for their religious instruction, and the school does not 
provide for it. The school fee is from 18 to 22 thalers a year, according to the 
form a boy is in. The property of the school brings in less than 200Z. a year. 
The state contributes about 900Z. a year. School fees produce almost exactly 
the same sum. The municipality gave in the first instance the school premises, 
and now contributes about 50/. a year to keep them up. It is a Crown patroa- 
age school, but the externa, or property or name^, of this school, as of all the 
gymnasiums and the school endowments of Cologne, are managed by a local 
Verwahungsrath or council of administration. I'his Venoaltungsrath is com- 
posed of a representative of the Provincial School Board, the directors of the 
three gj^mnasiums, with a lawyer, a financier, andean administrator and two 
citizens of Cologne, these last five chosen, on the presentation of the common 
council, by the Provincial School Board. For the Studienfonds, which are 
endowments general for education in Cologne, and not affected for particular 
institutions, a Catholic ecclesiastic is added to the Verwaltungsratk. These 
Sfvdienfonds are very considerable, producing close upon 60,000 thalers a year, 
(9,000/.) The Verwaltungsratk has a staff of seven clerks, office keepers, &x., 
and both council and staff are paid for their services. The director was the 
personage already mentioned whose nomination to a school (the school w^s the 
gymnasium at Bielefeld) the Education Minister had refused to confirm because 
of the nominee's politics. I had much conversation with him, and he struck 
me OS a very able man. He said, and his presence in this Cologne school cob- 
firm<'d it, that the government found it impossible to ireat their school patronage 
politically, even so far as the directors or head masters were concerned. The 
appointment of the professor and teachers, he declared, it never even entered 
into the government's head to treat politically. We went through the school 
admission book together, that I might see to what class in society the boys 
chiefly belonged. We took a class in the middle of the school and went through 
this boy by boy, both for the classical school and the modern school. As it 
happened, the social standing of the real scholars was on the whole somewhat 
the highest, but there was little difference. There were few peasant.s' children, 
picked boys from the elem ntary schools in the neighborhood, but these were 
all of them bursars. There were a good many sons of government officials ; 
but the designation I found attached to by far the greater number of parents' 
names ^as Kallmann, "trader." I heard several lessons, and particularly 
noticed the English lesson in the third class of the modern school. This 
lesson was given by a Swiss, who spoke English very well, and who had been, 
he told me, a teacher of modern languages at Uppingham. I thought here, as 
I thought when I heard a French lesson at Bonn, that the boys made a good 
deal more of these modem language lessons in Germany than in England. 
The Swiss master at Cologne said this impression of mine was quite right. 
Even in France I thoaght these lessons better done with bettcr^ethods, better 
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teachers, and more thor6uglily learned than in England. In Germany they 
Were better than in France. The leBsons in the natural sciences, on the other 
hand, which in France seemed to me inferior to the mathematical lessons, I 
tliou<rht less successfully given in Germany than even in France. But of this 
matter I am a very incompetent judge, and England, besides, supplied me here 
with no standard of comparison, for in the English schools, when I knew them, 
the natural sciences were not taught at all. The classical work in the Cologne 
gymnasium was much the same that I had seen in. other Prussian gymnasiums, 
and calls for no particular remark. 

Dr. Jiiger, the director of the united school — well placed, therefore, forjudging, 
and, as 1 have said, an able man — assured me it was the universal conviction 
with those competent to fgrm an opinion, that the ReaUschulen were not, at pwjs- 
ent, successful institutions. He declared that the boys in the correspondmg 
forms of the classical school beat the Real-scJiuIe boys in matters which both 
do alike, such as history, geography, the liiother tongue, and even French, 
though to French the Real-sckvle boys devote so far more time than their com- 
rades of the classical school. The reason for this, Dr. Jager affirms, is that the 
classical training strengthens a boy's mind so much more. 

This is what, as I have already said, the chief school authorities everywhere 
in France and Germany testify. I quote Dr. Jiiger's testimony in particular, 
because of his ability, and because of his double experience. In Switzerland 
you do not hear the same story, but the regnant Swiss conception of secondary 
instruction is, in general, not a liberal but a commercial one ; not culture and 
training of the mind, but what will be of immediate palpable utility in some 
practical calling, is there the chief matter ; and this cannot be admitted as the 
true scope of secondary instruction. Even in Switzerland, too, there is a talk i 
of introducing Latin into the Rcahchule. course, which at present is without it; 
so imposf^ible is it to follow absolutely the commercial theory of education with- 
out finding inconvenience from it. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN THE NEW AND OLD. 

The conflict between the gymnasium and the Reahschtde, between the 
partisans of what are called real or modern, or useful studies, is not yet settled, 
either by one side crushing the other by mere violence, or by one side clearly 
getting the best of the other in the dispute between them. We in England, 
behindhand as our public instruction in many respects i9* are nevertheless in 
time to profit, and to make our schools profit, by the solution which will cer- 
tainly be found for this difference. I am inclined to think that both sides will 
Lave, as is natural, to abate their extreme pretensions. The modern spirit tends 
to reach a new conception of the aim and office of instruction ; when this con- 
ception is fully reached, it will put an end to conflict, and will probably show 
both the humanists and the realists to have been right in their main ideas. The 
aim and office of instruction, say many people, is to make a man a good citizen, 
or a good Christian, or a gentleman ; or it is to fit him to get on in the world, 
or it is to enable him to do his duty in that state of life to which he is called. 
It is none of these, and the modern spirit more and more discerns it to be none 
of these. These are at best secondaiy and indirect aims of instruction ; its 
prime direct aim is to enable a man to know hi?nself and the world. Such 
knowledge is the only sure basis for action, and this basis it is the true aim and 
office of instruction to supply. To know himself, a man must know the capa- 
bilities and performances of the human spirit ; and the value of the humanities, 
of the AUtrthumsmi98en9cliaft.^ the science of antiquity, is that it affords fur this 
purpose an unsurpassed source of light and stimulus. Whoever seeks help for 
knowing himself from knowing the capabilities and performances of the human 
spirit, will nowhere find a more fruitful object of study than in the achievements 
ot Greece in literature and the arts during the two centuries from the birth of 
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Simonides to the death of Plato. And these two centuries are hut the flowering 
point of a long period, during the whole of which the ancient world offers, to 
the student of the capabilities and pei-formances of the human spirit, lessons of 
capital importance. 

This the humanists have perceived, and the truth of this perception of theirs 
is the stronghold of their position. It is a vital and performative knowledge to 
know that the most powerful mauifestations of the human spirit's activity for 
the knowledge of them greatly feeds and quickens our own activity ; and they 
are very imperfectly known without knowing ancient Greece and Rome. But 
it is also a vital and formative knowledge to know the world, the laws which 
govern nature, and man as a part of nature. This the realists have perceived, 
and the truth of this perception, too, is inexpugnable. Every man is born with 
aptitudes which give him access to vital and formative knowledge by one of 
the^ roads ; either by the road of studying man and his works, or by the road 
of studying nature and her works. The business of instruction is to seize and 
develop these aptitudes. The great and complete spirits which have all the 
aptitudes for both roads of knowledge are rare. But much more might be done 
on both roads by the same mind, if instruction clearly grasped the idea of the 
entire system of aptitudes for which it has to provide ; of their correlation, and 
of their equipollency, so to speuk, as all leading, if rightly employed, to vital 
knowledge; and if then, having grasped this idea, it provided for them. The 
Greek spirit, after its splendid hour of creative activity was gone, gave our race 
another precious lesson, by exhibiting, in the career of men like Aristotle and 
the great 8tu<lent8 of Ah'xandria, this idea of the correlation and equal dig- 
nity of the most different departments of human knowledge, and by showing 
the possibility of uniting them in a single mind's education. A man like Era- 
tostheneB is memorable by what he performed, but still more memorable by his 
commanding, range of studies, and by the broad basis of culture out of which 
his performances grew. As our public instruction gets a clearer view of its own 
functions, of the relations of the human spirit to knowledge, and of the entire 
circle of knowledge, it will certainly more learn to awaken in its pupils an inter- 
est in that entire circle, and less allow them to remain total strangers to any part 
of it. Still, the circle is so vast and human faculties are so limited, that it is 
for the most part through a single aptitude, or group of aptitudes, that 'each 
individual will really get his access to intellectual life and vital knowledge ; and 
it is by effectually directing these aptitudes on definite points of the circle, that 
he will really obtain his comprehension of the whole. 

Meanwhile neither our humanists nor our realists adequately conceivd the 
circle of knowledge, and each party is unjust to all that to which its own apti- 
tudes do not carry it. The humanists are loth to believe that man has any 
access to vital knowledge except by knowing, himself, the poetry, philosophy, 
history, which his spirit has created ; the realists, that he has any access except 
by knowing the world — the physical sciences, the phenomena and laws of nature. 
I, like so many others who have been brought up in the old routine, imperfectly 
as I know letters — the work of the human spirit itself — know nothing else, and 
my judgment therefore may fairly be impeached. But it seems to me that so 
long as the realists persist in cutting in two the circle of knowledge, so long 
do they leave for practical purpose the better portion to their rivals, and in the 
government of human affairs their rivals will beat them. And for this reason : 
the study of letters is the study of the operation of human force, of human 
freedom and activity ; the study of nature is the study of the operation of non- 
human forces, of human^limitatlon and passivity. The contemplation of human 
force and activity tends naturally to heighten our own force and activity ; the 
contemplation of human limits and passivity tends rather to check it. There- 
fore the men who have had the humanistic training have played, and y^t play, 
8o prominent a part in human affairs, in spite of their prodigious ignorance of 
the universe; because their training has powerfully fomented the human force 
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in thf-m. And in this way letters are indeed runes, like those msgric mnefl 
taught by Valkyrie Brynhild to Sigurd, the Scandinavian Achilles, which put 
the crown to his endowment and make him invincible. Still, the humanists 
themselves suffer so much from the ignorance of physicul fact* and laws, and 
from the inadequate conception of nature, and of man as a part of nature — the 
conduct of human affairs suffers so much from the same cause — that the intel- 
lectual insufficiency of the humanists, conceived as the one access to vital 
knowledge, is perhaps at this momeni yet more striking than their power of 
practical stimulation ; and we may willingly declare with the Italians that no 
part of the circle of knowledge is common or unclean, none is to be cried up at the 
expense of another. To say that the fruit is of -classics, in the boys who study 
them, is at present greater than the fruit of the natural sciences. To say that 
the realists have not got their matters of instruction so well adapted to teaching 
purposes as the humanists have got theirs, comes really to no more than this: 
that the realists are but newly admitted laborers in the field of practical instruc- 
tion, and that while the leading humanists, the Wolfs and the Buttmanns, have 
been also schoolmasters, and have brought their mind and energy to bear upon 
the school teaching of their own studies, the leaders in the natural sciences, the 
Davys and the Faradays have not. When scientific physics have as recog- 
nized a place in public instruction as Latin and Greek, they will be as well 
taught. 

UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, AND THE UNIVBRSITY SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 

The secondary school has essentially for it« object a general, liberal culture; 
whether this culture is chiefly reached through the group of aptitudes which 
carry us to the humanities, or throuirh the group of aptitudes Which carry us to 
the world of nature. It is a mistake to make the secondary school a direct 
profei»»ioual school, though a boy's aims in life and his future profession will 
naturally deti rmine, in the absence of an overpowering bent, the group of apti- 
tudes he will seek to develop. It is the function of the special school to give 
a professional direction to what a boy has learned at the secondary school, at 
the same time that it makes his knowledge, as far as possible, systematic-— 
develops it into science. It is the function of the university to develop into 
science the knowledge a boy brings with him from the secondary school, at the 
same time that it directs him towards the profession in which his knowledge 
may most naturally be exercised. Thus, in the university, the idea of science 
is primary, that of the proi'ession secondary ; the special schiMil, the idea of 
the profession is primary, that of science secondary. Our English spt^cial 
schools have yet to be instituted, and our Engii.sh universities do not perform 
the function of a university as that function is above laid down. Still we have* 
like (xermany, great and famv)U8 universities, and those universities are, a£i in 
Germany, in immediaie connection with our chief secondary schools. It will 
be well, therelore, to complete my sketch of the Prussian school system by a 
sketch of the university system with which it is co-ordered. 

Prussia has now six complete universities, with all the four faculties of theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, and philosophy, and two incomplete universities, with only 
tlit^ faculties of theology and philosophy. The, complete universities are Berlin, 
Bonn, Breslau, Greifswald, llalle, and Konigsberg; the incomplete ones are 
Munster and Braunsbtrg. In both of these last the faculty of theoh>gy id 
Catholic. 

These eight Prussian universities had, in 1864, 6,362 students and 600 pro- 
fessors. But this number does not represent the number of Prussians who come 
under university instruction, because many Prussians go to German universities 
ottt of Prussia, such as Heidelberg, Gottiugen, Leipzig, Jena. There is retj 
free circuLition of the German students through the universities of the father 
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knd ; and to estimate the proportion, in any German State, who come under 
superior instruction, the faire!>t way is to take the proportion which the whole 
number of students in Germany bears to the whole population ; for else, while 
we get for Prussia but about 1 student to every 2,800 inhabitants, we shall get 
for Baden, and for the three Saxon duchies, (Weimar, Goburg, and Altenburg,) 
about 1 stndi nt to every 1,100 inhabitants ; yet it is not that in these territories 
more of the population go to the university than in Prussia, but Baden has the 
university of Heidelberg;', and the three Saxon duchies have in common the uni- 
versity of Jena, and to these two univereities students from all parts of Ger- 
many come. Taking, therefore, the whole of Germany, exclusive of the non- 
German States of Austria, we get about one matriculated student for every 
2.600 of population ; and this proportion is probably pretty near the truth for 
Prussia aoft for most of the single States. In England the proportion is about 
one roatricolated student to every 5,800 of population. 

The universities of the several German States differ in many points of detail, 
but in their main system and regulations they are alike. I shall continue, in 
speaking of universities, to faav| Pru.^sia in immediate view ; but the commis- 
sioners will understand that what I say of the Prussian university system may 
be applied in general to that of all Germany. 

The German university is a State establishment, and is maintained, so far.as 
its own resources fall eliort, by the State. A university's own resources are 
both the property it has and the fees it levies. The two most important of the 
Prussian universities — Berlin with its 2,(500 students and Bonn with its 1,000 — 
date from this century, and foundations of this century are seldom very rich in 
property. For the year 1864, the income of the university of Berlin was 
196,787 thalers, (d€29,518;) of this sum, the real and funded property of the 
university produced 161 thalers, fres produced 7,557 thalers. The State gave 
all the rest, 189,069 thalers, (al'Out de28,842.) And the State which does this 
is the most frugal and economical State in Europe. 

The minister of public instruction appoints the professors of a university, the 
academical senate having the rig^ht of propor^ing names for his acceptance, and 
he has also his representative in each university — the curator — who acts as 
plenipotentiary for the State, and whose business it is to see to . he observance 
of the lawfl and regulations which concern the universities. Thus, for instance, 
a full professor {professor ordinarius) is bound by regulation to give throughout 
the Scmcsler, or half year, at least two free lectures a week on his subject ; if he 
tried to charge fees for them, it would be the curator's business to interfere. 
And the university authorities cannot make new regulations for the government 
of the university without obtaining for them the sanction of the minister and of 
Parliament. Still the university authorities ,praciically work, in Germany just 
as much as in this couniry, their own university ; the real direction of the 
university is in their hands, and not, as in France, in those of the minister. 

These university authorities are the following : First comes the rector, or, in 
cases where the sovereign is the titular rector, as at Halle and Jena, the pro- 
rector, who answers to our vice-chancellor, only he is elected for one year only, 
instead of four. His electors are the full professors. He is the visible head of 
the univAfsity, and is charged with its discipline. Like our vice-chancellor he 
has au assessor or judge who sits with him whenever there is a question of 
inflicting fines, or whenever one of the parties appearing before him is not a 
member of the university. The academical senate is also chosen by the full 
professors, and for one year, its members consisting of the actual rector (or 
prorector,) the outgoing rector, and a full professor of each faculty. In some 
Dniversities all the full professors are members of the academical senate. The 
rector is president, and the internal affairs of the university are brought before it 
for its discussion and regulation of them. 

Next come the faculties. The faculties in nearly all German uaiversities are 
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four in number :* theology, law, medicine and philosophy. PhOoBophj embraces 
the humanities and the mathematical and natural sciences. As a university 
authority, a faculty consists only of its full professors, headed by the dean, whom 
these professors elect for one year. It is the business of the faculty thus com- 
posed to see that the students attend regularly the courses of lectures for which 
they are entered, to summon defaulters before it, to reprimand them, and to 
inflict on them, if it think proper, a slight penalty. 

The last university authority to be mentioned is the quastar. He has to 
collect from the students the fees for the courses for which they have entered 
themselves, and to pay those fees to the professor to whom they are due, a small 
deduction being made for the qnsestor's salary and for the university chest. 

And now to take the university, not as an administrative, butas a teaching body. 
Of the university, considered in this capacity, the Jaculli^ is a very different thing 
from the limited faculty above described. The university faculty, as a teaching 
body, comprehends not only all the full professoi-s of that faculty, but all its pro- 
fessors extraordinary, or assistant professors, and all its PnvatdocenUn. Tbedeau 
of the faculty ascertains from all the full profefsors, all the professors extraordi* 
nary and, all the Prioatdocenten of his faculty, what subject each of them proposes 
treat in the coming Semester; there is perfect liberty of choice for each lecturer, 
but, by consent among themselves, they so co-order their teaching that the 
whole field of instruction proper to their faculty may be completely covered. 
Then the dean calls together the full professors, who make the administrative 
faculty, and the programme of lectures is by them drawn up from the data col- 
lected by the dean, and is promulgated by their authority. 

All full professors must have the degree of doctor in their faculty. Each of 
them is named for a special branch of the instruction of his faculty, and in this 
branch he is bound, as I have said, to give at least two public lectures a week 
without charging fees. He receives from the State a fixed salary, which is 
sometimes as much as c£350, or even ^£400, a year ; he has also a share in the 
examination fees, and he has the fees for what lectures he gives besides his 
public ones. The regular number of full professors in each university is limited, 
out the ^^tate can always, if it thinks fit, nominate an eminent man as full pro- 
fessor in a faculty, even though the faculty may have its complement of full 
professors, and the State then pays him the same salary as the other full pro- 
iessors. Both from the consideration which attaches to the post and from its 
emolument, a full professor's place is in Germany the prize of the career of 
public instruction, and no schoolmaster's place can com|)are with it. At Heidel- 
berg several professors have an income, from fixed salary and fees together, of 
^£1,000 a year, and one has an income of c£l,600. 

I'he professors extraordinary, or assistant professors, are also named by the 
State, but they have not in all cases a fixed salary. Their main dependence is * 
on fees, paid by those who come to their lectures. They are in general taken 
from the most distinguished of the Privatdacekten, and they rise through the 
post of professor extraordinary ^o that of full professor. 

Other countries have full professors and professors extraordinaiy. France, 
for instance, has her jyrofesseurn titulaires and her profetseurs suppleanf^, but the 
Privatdocent is peculiar to Germany, and is the great source of vigor and ren- 
ovation to her superior instruction. Sometimes he gives private lessons, like 
the private tutors of our universities ; these lessons have the title of Prtvatu- 
sima ; but this is not his main business. His main business is as unlike the 
sterile business of otfr private tutors as possible. The Privatdocent is an assist- 
ant to the professorate ; he is as free to use, when the professors do not occupy 
them, the university lecture-rooms ; he gives lectures like the professors, and 
his lectures count as professors' lectures for those who attend them. His appoint- 

* In one or two universities there is a separate faculty for political economj ; in general 
this science is comprehended in the faculty of philosophy. dhGoOQl^ 
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ment is on this wise : A distiDgaished student applies to be made PrivatdoceiU 
in a faculty. He produces certain certificates and performs certain exercises 
before two delegates, named bj the faculty, and this is called his Habilitation* 
If he passes, the faculty names him Privatdocent, The authorization of the 
minister is also requisite for him, but this follows his nomination by the faculty 
as a matter of course. He is then free to lecture on any of the matters proper 
to his faculty ; he is on hid probation ; he receives no salary whatever, and 
depends entirely on his lectures j he has, therefore, every motive to exert him- 
self. In general, as I have said, the professors and Privatdocenten arrange 
together to parcel out the field of instruction between them, and one supple- 
ments the other's teaching; still a Privatdocent may, if he likes, lecture on just 
the same subject that a professor is lecturing on ; there is absolute liberty in 
this respect. The one precaution taken against undue competition is, that a 
PrivatdocejU lecturing on a professor's subject is not allowed to charge lower 
fees than the professor. It does honor to the disinterested spirit in which science 
is pursued in Germany, that, with these temptations to competition, the relations 
between the professors and the Privatdocenten are in general excellent ; the 
distinguished professor encourages the rising Privatdocent, and the Privatdo- 
cent seeks to make his teachings serve science, not his own vanity. But it is 
evident how the neighborhood of a rising young Privatdocent must tend to keep 
a professor up to the mark, and hinder him from getting sleepy and lazy ; if he 
gets sleepy and lazy, his lecture-room is deserted. The Privatdocent, again, 
has the standard of eminent men before his eyes, and everything stimulates him 
to come up to it 

In the faculty of philosophy at Berlin the number of Privatdocenten is about 
exactly the same as the number of full professors. There are 28 full professors 
and 29 Privatdocenten, The professors extraordinary are more numerous than 
either. They are 33 in number. The whole number of teachers in the uni- 
versity of Berlin, (in 1865,) is 183. 

Now I come to the students. The university course in theology, law, and 
pbiloHophy takes three years ; in medicine it takes four or five. A student in 
bis triennium often visits one or two universities ; seldom more. Lachman — to 
take an eminent instance — first went for half a year to Leipzig, to hear Her* 
man ; then he passed on to Gottingen, where he afterwards got his Hahilitation, 
To b.come a member of a university, the student has to be entered on the uni- 
versity register (Matrikel) and then on the register of the faculty in which he 
means to follow lectures ; for inscription on the university register, the produc- 
tion of the school-leu ving certificate, f MaturitdtszeugnissJ of which 1 have 
already said so much, is indispensable. You may get leave to attend lectures 
without being a member of the university, and without any school certificate, 
but such attendance counts nothing for any purpose for which a university course 
is by law or ofiicial rule required. The university entrance fee is about 18*. 
The matriculating student signs an engagement to observe the laws and regu- 
lations of the university. The penalties for violating them are enforced by the 
rector. These penalties are, according to the nature of the ofiPence, reprimand, 
fine, imprisonment for a period not exceeding one month in the university career^ 
consilium abeundi, or dismissal from the particular university to which the 
student belongs, but with liberty to enter at another, and finally relegation, or 
absolute expulsion, notice being sent to the other universities, which then may 
not admit the student expelled. 

The lecture fees range from 16«. to 11. 14s. for every course which is not a 
public and gratuitous one. They are somewhat higher at Berlin than in most 
German universities. In the faculty of medicine they are the highest ; they go 
as high as U. 14*. a Semester for a course of about five hours a week. A course 
of the same length in theology or philosophy costs at Berlin about 17s. a Sem- 
ester. The fees are collected, as I have said, by the university quiestor, and 
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they must be paid in advance. But every professor has the power to admit 
poor auditors to his lectures without fee, and often he does so. Poor studento 
are also, by a humane arrangement, suffered to attend lectures on credit, and 
afterwards, when they enter the public service, (which in Prussia means not 
only what we in England call the public service, but the learned professions as 
well,) their lecture fees are recovered by a deduction from their salary. Each 
university has besides, for the benefit of poor scholars, a number of exhibitioug, 
ranging from 121. to -60/. a year; and it U common to allow the holders of school 
exhibiiionH, which are of smaller amount, and range from 61, to 20L a yc^r, to 
retain them at the university. 

Certificates of having followed certain courses of lectures are required both 
for the university degree and for the subsequent examination for a public career 
(Staatsprufung) which almost every university student has in view. It is said 
.that the professors whose lectures are very numerously attended have difficulty 
in ascertaining who i's there and who is not, and that they give the certificate 
with too much laxity. In general, however, it is certain that a student who has 
his way to make, and who is worth anything, will attend regularly the lectures 
for which he has entered himself and paid his money. There are of course many 
idlers ; the proportion of students in a German university who really work I have 
heard estimated at one-third; certainly it is larger than in the English universi- 
ties. But the pressure put uppn them in the way of compulsion and university 
examinations is much less than with us ; the paramount university aim in Ger- 
many is to encourage a love of study and science for their own sakes ; and the 
professors, very unlike our college tutors, are constantly warning their pupils 
against Brodstudien, studies pursued with a view to examinations and posts. 
The examinations within the university course itself are far fewer and lesa 
important in Germany than in England. 

The requisites for entering the German universities are more than are required 
for the graduating degree of batchelor of arts in England, or in the United 
States. The second degree of licentiate, answering to our degree of master, is 
not much sought after. The great faculty degree of doctor, requiring a certifi- 
cate of university studies, an oral examination, and another dissertation, costs froin 
d£17 to c£22. But this degree is not the inspiring motive or final aim of univer- 
sity life. Lehrfrciheit and Lcrnfrcihcit — liberty for the teacher and liberty for the 
learner — ^and WisscmcJiaft, science, knowledge systematically pursued and prized 
in and for itself, are the ^ndamental ideas of the German university system.* 

The Staatspriifung, to which only those who leave the university with the 
rector's certificate, and hold the diploma of a gy mnasial and real course com* 
pleted, conducted by a state commission of practical and scientific men, and^ 
extending through three or four days of paper work, and six or more hours of 
oi*al questioning, hold out motives for study and a test of attainment for all 
who propose to enter a professional or public career, of the most powerful and 
far-reaching character. 

To the foregoing brief notice of the Prussian university, by Professor Arnold, 
we hope soon to add a full account of superior education, both collie and nni- 
Tersity, in Europe and the United States. 

' For an exposition of the aim and spirit of Grerman university teaching, as understood 
by German scholars, see Academic Discourse by Professor Sybel, of Bonn, published ic 
Ajfrierican Joamal of Education for March, 1868, and The UniversUieg^ ag T^y Wttt mma 
An, by Dr. v. DoUinger, rector of the Universit^^ of Munich, 18(j7. 
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8GHOOL-COUBSB OF THE FRIRDRICH-WILHELMS GYNNASIUM AND RBAL-SCUULE 
AT COLOGNB, FOR THE YBARS 1863-'64. 

1. PRIMA. 

Beligiaus Insfrvctian. — 1. Catholic, church history from the time of the 
Beformation, chiefly in biographical form ; moral philosophy and dogmatics (2 
hours a week.) 2. Protestant, church history, beginning with the main part 
of the Acts of the Apostles in the Greek ; for the Reformation period, special 
attention paid to the writings in which the Lutheran creed is established (2 hours.) 

German.^ThQ Wilhelm Tell and Walk of Schiller read and explained The 
logical theory of conceptions, judgments, and conclusions. Discussion of the 
monthly German essays, one of which is done in class. (3 hours.) 

Latin. — The Pro Segtio and Orator of Cicero, and the permania of Tacitus, 
read in class. For private reading in connection with the Latin essays, Liv. 
XXIII, XXXIV. XXXV, and part of IV, with Cic. Ad Lentulum. 9. Latin 
essays and extemporary practice in Latin. Horat. Carm. parta of L, III, and 
W; Epod. 2. Epist. I. 1, 2, G, 19, 20. Eight Odes by heart, (8 hours.) 

Greek. — Ilom. //. VIII-XIV, read in class; and for private reading under 
the master's superintendence, Hom. II. XV-XVII. Plato, Apol. Socr, and 
Crito. Domosth. Pro Coroma and .^schinrs Contra Ctesiph. from § 130 to the 
end. (the master having gone throu{2:h the substance of the first half of the oration 
in the introduction to the Demosthenes lesson.) Grammar and extemporary 
practice in Greek, with a written Greek exercise once a fortnight, (6 hours.) 

French, — Montesquieu, Grand, et Die, des R. to chap. 12, Molidre, L'Avare^ 
Grammar and oral translation from an exercise book. A written French exer- 
cise once a fortnight, besides French composition in class, (2 hours.) 

Hebrew. — Repetition of the accidence, with special attention to the irregular 
verbt^ ; the most important points of the syntax. Passages from an exercise 
book, with several psalms and Isai. XV and XVI read, (2 hours.) 

History, — German history during the middle age, and a cursory view of the 
history of the other states of Europe during the same period. Repetition of 
Greek history, with >jeference to the following original sources: lierod. IV, 
130-142; V, 23. 24, 35-38, 49-52, 96, 97; VI, 94-120; VII, 176, 177, 
208-229 ; VIII, 75-90. Thucyd. I, 1-20, 126-138, (3 hours.) 

Mathematics, — Logarithms, trigonometry, equations of the second degree with 
more than one unknown quantity, indeterminate equations of the first degree, 
progressions with applications to compound interest and annuities, problems iu 
plane geometry and trigonometry, (4 hours.) 

Physics, — Mechanics of solid, fluid, and gaseous bodies, (2 hours.) 

II. — ORER-SECUNDA. 

Rtligious Instruction, — 1. Protestant, introduction to the text of the Old and 
New Testaments, (2 hours.) 2. Catholic, history of revelation before Christ, 
and portion of history of Christian revelation, noticing points of apologetic where 
they come in, (2 hours.) 

German, — Nibelungenlied, Aventiure I-XX, read and explained. Correction 
of monthly German essays. Practice in oral delivery and declamation, (2 hours.) 

Latin, — In the winter half, Liv. II, III, (with some omissions,) IV, 1-4; in 
the summer half, Cic. De Senect., Pro Rege Detot,, Pro Ligari^, For private 
reading, Caes. De B. G, I., and Liv. V, portions of VI and XXI, by all the class ; 
besides these Liv. XXII and portions of XXIII, by one part of the class ; Liv« 
I, and either VI or VII, by the other part. Zumpt's grammar. Weekly exer- 
ciees oat of SUpflc's exercise book. Extemporary practice in Latin, writing, and 
speaking. Main points of the -theory of style. From January onwards a Latin 
essay every four or five weeks. Virg. Mn, VIII, IX, by extracts ; 80 lines 
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got by heart. Select passages from Sepert's collection ; some passages got by 
heart. Practice in Latin metres, (10 hours.) 

Greek. — Herod. VI, 94 to the end, and nearly all VII ; the doctrine of cases 
from Halm's Elements, and exercises from the same; composition in class. 
Horn. Od, E-/X, and for private rcadiog, r-« ; J 50 lines got by heart, (6 honrs.) 

French. — Capefigue's Histoire de Ckatlemagne to Chap. 12. Knebel's gram- 
mar from the pronouns to the use of participles. Every fortnight a French task ; 
oral and written translation and composition, (2 hours.) 

Hebrew — The accidence as far as the irregular verbs. Exercises in reading 
and translating from Bruckner, (2 hours.) 

History. — Romon history, (2 hours.) 

Mathematics. — Proportion of figures ; determination of areas ; solntion of 
plane geometrical problems ; involution and evolution ; equations of the first 
degree with more than one unknown quantity, and of the second degn^e with 
one unknown quantity, (4 hours.) 

Physics. — In the winter half, theory of magnetism and electricity ; in the sum- 
mer half, theory of heat, (2 hours.) 

in.^lTNTER-SECUNDA. ^ 

Religious Instruction. — Same as in Ober-secunda, 

Gerinan. — Cursory view of German poets from Friedr. von Spree to Klopstock, 
in Deyck's selection. Explaining poems of Schiller. Poems of Schiller and 
popular ballads got by heart. Practice in declamation. Every three or four 
weeks an essay, (2 hours.) 

Latin. — Cic. Pro Arch, Poet., Pro Reg, Dei., Pro Sex. Rose, Amer. and 
Liv. XXI, read and explained. Cic. Pro Arch. 1-8 got by heart. For private 
reading, Caes De B, C. and Cic. Pro Lig. In Zumpt's grammar, Syntaxis 
CongruenticB, the doctrine of cases to the dative inclusively, the doctrine of 
tenses, and of the indicative and conjunctive moods. Oral and written transla- 
tions from Siipfle's exercise book. A theme weekly. Extemporary practice in 
Latin. Virg. ^n. I, II ; 200 lines got by heart ; practice in Latin metres, 
(10 hours.) ^ 

Greek. — Horn. Od, VIII-XI. Select passages by heart. Repetition of the 
irregular verbs. Syntax of the article and of the pronouns from Halm's prac- 
ticing book, part 2. Every fortnight an exercise done either at home or in school. 
Xenoph. Anab, I, II. Two chapters by heart, (4 hours.) 

French. — Syntax as far as the pronoun ; translations from Probst's practicing 
book for higher forms. A task every fortnight. The first 10 chapters of Michaud's 
Histoire de la Troisieme Croisade read, (2 hours.) 

History. — Grecian history, (3 hours.) 

Mathetnatics. — Decimal fractions, proportions, equations of the first decree, 
with one unknown quantity. Main properties of the triangle, the proposition of 
Pythagoras, (Eucl. I, 47,) proportion of lines, similarity of triangles, geometrical 
problems, (4 hours.) 

IV.— TERTIA, 

Religious Instruction, — 1. Catholic, the means of grace according to the 
Ratisbon Catechism ; lives of certain saints ; explanation of the Sunday Gospels. 
2. Protestant, the life of Christ from St. Matthew's Gospel ; the Acts of the 
Apostles. The Epistle of James and the First Epistle of Peter explained ; 
Bible passages learnt by heart, (2 hours.) 

German, — Practice in reading and narrating. Recitation of poems got by 
heart. An essay every three weeks, with lessons on punctuation and the for- 
mation of sentences, (2 hours) 

Latin, — ^The syntax of the verb, from Sibcrti ; repetition ofihe work of the 
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dasB below. Oral tranelatione from Siipfle, extemporary practice in Latin, and 
a theme weekly. Cce8. De B. G. III-VIII. and Ovid Metam. VI, 146-312; 
VII, 1-300 ; VIII, 612-886 ; X, 1-2 19 ; XIII, 1-400, read. Practice in Latin 
metres. Csbs. De B, G. VI. 12 sqq., Ov. Metam. VI, 146-312; VII. 1-100, 
got by heart, ( 10 hours.) 

Greek. — Repetition of work of class below. The verbs in fit and the verba 
anotnala, with occasional lessons in etymology and remarks on syntax. Selec- 
tions from Xenoph. Anah, I-IIL the whole of IV, and V, 1-2, tead. Trans- 
lations from Dominicns's lesson book, and every fortnight a task from the same. 
From Easter onwards 1 hour a week of Homer, and 40 lines got by heart, 
(6 hours.) 

French. — ^The pronoun and verb from Krebel's school grammar. Exercises 
from Probst's exercise book for middle forms, (2 hours.) 

HisUrry and Geography, — Repetition of geography of the mountains and 
waters of Germany ; political geography of Germany. German history to 1648, 
thence Prasso-German history to 1815, (3 hours.) 

Mathematics,^^A\gehT2L in Heis's book to § 25 inclusive. Decimal fractions. 
Geometry to the properties of the circle, inclusive, (3 hours.) 

Knowledge of Nature ( Naturkunde.) — In the winter half, zoology ; in the 
summer half, botany, (2 hours.) 

v.— qcartX. 

Religious Instruction, — 1. Protestant, Acts of the Apostles read and explained; 
many Bible passages and church hymns learnt by heart. 2. Catholic, the 
Apostles' creed from the Ratisbon catechism. Portions of the Lives of Saints, 
(2 hours.) 

German. — Practice in orthography and punctuation. An essay every three 
weeks. Practice in the recitation of poems learned by heart, and in repeating 
the substance of prose narratives which have been read and explained, (2 hours.) 

Latin. — The concords and the cases from Siborti, extemporary practice, and 
oral and written translation from Spiess's exercise book for middle forms; every 
week an exercise; about every three weeks a trial task. Corn. Nep. Agesilaus, 
Thocion, Timoleon, Hannibal^ Miltiades, Themisfocles, Aristides, Datames, 
Epaminondast Pclopidas, read. Lessons on the hexameter, trimeter, and Latin 
prosody from Siberti ; practice from Siebelis's Tirocinium ; about 100 lines got 
by heart. (10 hours.) 

Greek, — Accidence as far as the verba contracia, from Buttmann's small 
school grammar; Dominicus's Delectus and written exercises, (6 hours.) 

French, — The regular verb from Knebel's French school grammar, oral and 
writteu translation into French from Probst's exercise book, (2 hours.) 

History and geography. — Grecian, history to the death of Alexander the 
Great, Roman history to the fall of the republic. Geography of the non- 
German states of Europe, the geography of their mountains and waters being 
continually repeated, (3 hours.) 

Mathematics — Elements of plane geometry as far as the work of Tertia, 
In arithmetic, the rule of three and its application to profit and loss. ( Vertheil- 
ttngsrechnungj partnership, and interest. (3 hours.) 

VI.— QUTNTA A. 

Religious instruction. — 1. Catholic, Bible history of the New Testament; so 
much of the catechism as relates to the commandments and the church. 2. 
Protestant, Bible history of the- New Testament from Zahn; repetition of Old 
Testament history. Several psalms and nine church hymns learned by heart, 
(3 hours.) 

Qerman. — Jn the winter half, every fortnight an exercise ul orthography ; 
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from Easter onwards, an essay. Explanation and repetition of pieces of prose 
and verse, with practice in declamation, (2 hours.) 

Latin — Going over again and finishing the accidence, with the verba dejectwa 
and iH'rba anomala ; certain rules of syntax from Siberti's grammar ; written 
and oral tran^iations from Spiess's exercise book; every week a piece of Latin 
writing for correction; and every month a trial task, (10 hours.) 

French, — French accidence as far a^ the r(»gular verbs; written and oral 
translations from Ploez's book. From February onwards a task every fort- 
night, (3 honrs.) 

Geograjyhy and history. — PoMtical geography of the southern and western 
countries of Europe ; historical incidents taken in connection with this. Riven 
and mountains of Europe again gone over, (2 hours.) 

Arithmeic. — Fractions, rule of three with fractions. 

Knowledge of nature. — In the winter half, description of birds from stuffed 
specimens ; in the summer half, description of plants. Elements of the LinnsBan 
system, (2 hours.) 

vii.—QUiNTA a 

Religious instruction. — Same as in Quinta A. 

German. — In the winter half, every fortnight a dictation lesson; in the 
summer half, every three weeks an essay. Practice in delivery of poems learned 
by heart, and in relating the substance of prose pieces read ; reading and expla- 
nation of verse and prose pieces from the reading-book, (2 hours.) 

Latin. — Repeating and finishing the accidence in iSiberti's grammar; the 
rules for the accusative with the infinitive and for participles, in Spiess's exer- 
cise book ; oral and written translations from the same ; an exercise weekly, 
(10 hours.) 

French. — The accidence as far as the regular verb ; oral and written transla- 
tions. From February onwards a task every fortnight, (3 hours.) 

Gfography and history. — Repetition of the rivers and mountains of Europe; 
political geography of the western and southern states of Europe. Occasional 
mention of historical events, (2 hours.) 

Arithmetic. — As in Quinta A, (2 hours.) 

Knowledge of nature. — As in Quinta A, (2 hours.) 

VIII.-— SEXTA A. 

Religious instruction. — 1. Catholic, Bible history of the Old Testament. The 
devotional life of the Catholic church, with the passages of the catechism that 
apply to this and sanction it. 2. Protestant, Bible history of the Old Testa- 
ment as far as Solomon ; going over the Ten Commandments and explaining 
them ; learning several church hymns by heart, (3 hours.) 

German. — Practice in orthography ; practice in reading and in the recitation 
of simple pieces of poetry, (2 hours.) 

Latin, — The regular accidence from Siberti's school grammar and Spiess'fl 
exercise book, (10 hours.) 

Geography. — Introductory notions ; the ^yq divisions of the earth, the seas, 
island<«, and peninsulas; the principal countries; mountains and rivers of 
Europe, (2 hours.) 

Arithmetic. — In the winter half, the first four rules with whole numbers. In 
the summer half, the elements of fractions, (4 hours.) 

Knowledge of nature, — In the winter half, zoology ; in the summer ha]f» 
botany, (2 hours.) 

DC.— SEZTA B. 



Same work as in Sexta A. ^ , , , 
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I.^-REAL-SECUNDA. 

Religious instruction^ — (Goes with Secunda of the gymnasial classes.) 

German, — Explanation and recitation of poems from Deyck's collection ; brief 
notice of the chief poets of the last century. An essay once a month ; in con- 
nection with the essay, the proper mode of arranging and constnictuig such 
compositions is elucidated, (3 hours.) 

Latin, — GaBS. Comment, I, II, read. Doctrine of the hexameter, pentameter, 
and iambic senarius, from Siebelis ; doctrine of Latin prosody, from Siberti. 
Biberti's grammar : doctrine of cases gone over afresh, doctrine of tenses, of 
the conjunctive and of the infinitive mood, gone through up to section 674. A 
task once a fortnight. Oral translations from Spiess, in connection with gram- 
mar; composition, (4 hours.) 

French, — (The lessons are given in French, and the pupils have to speak 
Prench.) The French expedition to Egypt (1798-1801) rfead from Thiers, in 
Jager and Rhein's extracts, and the history of Sobiesky, in GoebePs collection. 
Every week a task ; six essays of some length ; a great deal of trial work and 
extemporary practice, (4 hours.) 

English. — Most of the pieces in Schutz's characters from English history 
read. Gray's Elegy and other longer poems got by heart. Grammar in Deg- 
enhardt's school grammar up to section 265. Every week some written exer- 
cise, and a great deal of trial work, extemporary practice, and dictation, (3 
hours.) 

History and Geography. — History of Greece, Political geography of Ger- 
many, and its physical geography again gone over. View of the historical 
development of the several German states ; British North America, (3 hours.) 

Mathematics, — Conclusion of plane geometry ; problems in plane geometry. 
Involution and evolution ; equations of the first degree with more than one 
unknown quantity^ and of the second degree with one unknown quantity. 
Harder problems from the different parts of arithmetic, (5 hours.) 

Physics. — Introduction to physics; magnetism; electricity; heat, (2 hours.) 

Chemistry. — Metalloids, (2 hours.) 

Mineralogy. — Introduction ; teaching of characteristics ; crystallography in 
more detail, from Kopp ; description of the chief minerals, (2 hours.) 

IL^RBAL-TERTIA. 

Religious instruction, — (Goes with Tertia of the gymnasial classes.) 

German. — Practice in reading and narrating. Doctrine of the five parts of 
the sentence. Every three or four weeks an essay ; in connection with this, 
practice in declamation. Popular ballads got by hearti (3 hours.) ■ ' 

Latin. — Reading froid Jacobs's second elementary book. Siberti's grammar; 
doctrine of the cases ; the accidence again gone over. Oral and written trans- 
lation of the passages in Spiess's exercises for quarta and tertia that illustrate 
the doctrine of cases. Every fortnight a task. Extemporary practice in Latin, 
(5 hours.) 

French. — PaganePs History of Frederick the Greats in Goebel's collection. 
Many pieces from Ploetz's Ohrestomathy got by heart. Ploetz's grammar, 
course II, to lesson 58. Every week a task ; a great deal of trial work and 
extemporary practice, (4 hours.) 

English. — Many chapters of Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather read. 
Grammar in Degenhardt's elementary book to lesson 63 inclusive. Every week 
some written exercise ; a great deal of trial work. Many poems learnt by heart, 
(4 hours.) 

History and Geography. — History of the Middle Age, and chief points of 
Prussian history. Physical and political geography of the non-German States 
of Europe, (4 hours.) r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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Mathematics. — Main properties of the triangle; tbe proposition of Pytbago- 
ras ; proportion of lines ; similarity of triangles ; area of a polygon. Decimal 
fractions, proportions, equations of the first degree with one unknown quantity. 
Interest, rule of three inverse, double rule of three, alligation, {Mischun^sreck- 
nung), (6 hours.) 

Knowledge of Nature, — In tbe winter half, zoology ; in tbe summer half, 
botany, (2 hours.) 

III.— REAL-QUARTA. 

Religious instruction, — (Goes with Quarta of the gymnasial classes.) 

German, — Reading and explaining select pieces out of the reading book; 
poems of Ubland got by heart and declaimed ; frequent practice in orthography. 
An essay once a fortnight, (3 hours.) 

Latin. — GoiDg over the irregular, anomalous, and defective verbs again; 
exercises in rules of syntax ; oral and written translation from Latin into Ger- 
man from Jacoo's elementary book, chap. I, 50-100, and from German into 
• Latin from Spiess's exercise book ; every week a piece of composition in class* 
and every month a trial task, (6 hours.) 

French, — A number of passages from Rollings Lcs Hommes illustres de VAn- 
tiquite read in Goebel's collection. A number of poems from Ploetz's Chres- 
tomathy learnt by heart. Grammar : going again over Ploetz's first course, 
and his second course to lesson 30. Every week a written exercise, with con- 
stant extemporary practice and passages translated fr^m French, and then 
turned back into French again, (5 hours.) 

Geography and lKj<<wy.^— Thorough repetition of the geography of the moun- 
talDS and waters of central Europe ; political geography of Germany ; Grecian 
and Macedonian history to the death of Alexander the Great ; Roman history 
from Romulus to Augustus, (4 hours.) 

Mathematics, — Exercises in arithmetic continued, particularly in the appli 
cation of the rule of three to profit and loss, partnership, and interest. Plane 
geometry as far as the properties of the circle inclusive. Algebra in Heis's 
exercises as far as section 25 inclusive, (6 hours.) 

Knowledge of Nature. — In the winter half, zoology ; in the summer half, 
botany, (2 hours.) 

TECHNICAL ACQUIREMENTS. 

Drawing, (from Oberprima to Tertia of the gymnasial classes.) — ^Freehand 
drawing from studies by Galame, Ary Scheffer, Paul Delaroche, Scbinkel, 
Hubert, and others ; architectural and machine drawing ; washing in of shad- 
ows with Indian ink ; water-colour drawing, (2 hours.) — Quarta : Elements of 
perspective drawing, with use of the compass and ruler ; drawing from wooden 
models, with hatching; explanation of the action of light on the surfaces of 
bodies ; free-hand drawing from copies ; dutliue of features and heads with the 
shadows indicated. Drawing of ornaments, leaf-forms, arabesques, 4^., with 
the origitial enlarged ; shading with the stump ; colored drawings, (2 hours.) 
Quinta A and B : explanation of lines, angles, and figures, with exercises in 
them ; commencement of perspective, (2 hours.) Real-Secunda : architectural 
and machine drawing. Free-hand drawing from copies and from plaster mod- 
els. Line and shadow perspective. Drawing with two chalks and the stump. 
Water-color drawing, (2 hours.) — Tertia : Drawing from copies and from nature, 
(bodies,) in connexion with line and color perspective to the extent proper for 
the class, (2 hours.) — Quarta : As in Quarta of the gymnasium, (2 hours.) 

Writing. — In Real-Quarta two hours a week ; in the two Quintas and the 
two Sextas, 3 hours. 

Singing, — 2 hours a week throughout the school. C^r^nn](> 
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Gymnastics. — For these the school is in four divisions ; the highest division 

h«s 2 hours' instruction a week, the other three have each 1 hour. 

t 

SUBJECTS SET AT THE LEAVING EXAMINATION (aBFTURIENTEN-EXAMEN) OF THE YEAR. 

Divinity Essay. 1. For Protestants : The difference hetween the slavish and 
the child-like fear of God, (Romans, 8, 15 ; and 1 John, 4, 18.) 2. For Catho- 
lics : How far is the decalogue binding under the new dispensation ? 

German Essay. — What are the grounds for the division of history into ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern ? 

Latin Essay, — Roraanos Gannensi calamitate accepta majores animos hahu- 
isse quam unquam rebus secundis, (Oic.) 

Hehrcw.^Q^e^n. 26, 1-6. 

Mathematics, — (a.) Two circles and a straight line being given, to find a 
point in the straight line from which the tangents drawn to both circles shall 
be of equal length, (b.) In a perpendicular parallel-truncated cone, given the 
radius of the larger surface r=ll, the side line *=10, and the angle of inclina- 
tion of the side liner towards the larger surface <p=i:2P XV, to find the height, 
the radius of the smaller surface, the contents and the crown of the truncated 
cone, and what is the height of th« cone required to complete it. (c.) To cal- 
culate the unknown quantities in the following equations : 

x + y + 7? + y«=86 

3xy2ar^ + 2y*=253 

(d.) The base of a triangle is 14, the sum of the squares of the two other sides 

394 and the contents 84. How great is the angle at the apex, and how great 

are the two other sides ? 

(The candidates had, besides the above, the regular papers in Latin, Greek, 
and French. , Six obtained the certificate of ripeness. Two of the six proposed 
to study theology at the university ; one, td study medicine ; one, law ; one, 
philology ; and one had not yet decided what to study. Two did their paper- 
work so well that they were excused the tnva thee examination.) 
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PLAN OF A YEAR'S SCHOOL-WORK AT SCHULPFORTA. 
I.— PRIMA. 

Reltgiotu instruction, (2 honrs a week.) — In the summer half, the Epistle to 
the Romans in the original Greek ; in the winter half, Ghnrch History, Part II. 

Latin, (10 honrs.) — ^In the summer half, Cic. Brut., c. 21 to the end, with 
some omissions; Horat. Ep, II, 1-3; Tac. Ann. XIII, 1-33. In the winter 
half, Horat. Carm. I, Sat. I (parts omitted ;/ Cic. De Fin., lib. V, and Tac. 
Ann. I-III (parts omitted ;) essays, exercises, extemporary practice in Latin, 
and verse composition. 

Greek, (6 hours.) — ^The three Olynthiac orations of Demosthenes, his oration 
on the Peace, and his second Philippic ; Plato's Protagoras ; the TrachinicR of 
Sophocles; exercises, extemporary practice in Greek, and, practice of Greek 
versification. 

Hebrew, (2 hours.) — In the summer half, repetition of the grammar as far as 
the irregular verb in Gesenius, section 1-61 ; Genesis, c. IV-VI. In the winter 
half, repetition of the irregular verbs in Gesenius, section 61-77 ; Psalms 118- 
124. Exercises and trial work. 

German, (3 hours.) — Review of the history of modem German literature from 
Opitz to the beginning of the 19th century. German essays and practice in 
elocution. 

History, (in the summer half 2 hours, in the winter 3 hours.) — ^In the summer 
half, history of the Middle Age to the Hohenstaufen ; in the winter, from the 
Hohenstaufen to the Reformation. 

Mathematics, (4 hours.) — In the summer half, theory of equations of the first 
and second degree ; extension of the properties of the circle. In the wmter 
half, higher series, combinations, functions, the binomial theorem. Paper-work 
and extemporary practice. 

Physics, (in summer 1 hour, in winter 2 hours.) — In the summer half, mag- 
netism, electricity, electro-magnetism ; in the winter half, heat, meteorology. 

II.— OBER-SECUNDA. 

Religious instruction, (2 hours.) — In the summer half, the First Epistle of 
Peter and the Epistle of James m the original. In the winter half, Church 
History, Part I, 

Latin, (10 hours.)— Cic. Verr., Act. II, L. IV, c. 32-67, and L. V; Virg. 
JSn., 11, III; Liv., I, II (parts omitted.) Essays, exercises, extemporary 
practice in Latin, and practice in verse composition. 

Greek, (6 hours.) — ^lin the summer half, Hom. 11., X, XII ; Plutarch, Clnome- 
nes. In the winter half, Hom. R, V, VI ; Herod., VII, 201 to the end ; VIII, 
74-100 ; IX, 50-76. Exercises and trial work. 

Hebrew, (2 hours.) — Repetition of the irregular verbs in Gesenius, section 
61-77. Exercises, trial work, and the history of Joseph in Gesenius's reading 
book. 

German, (2 hours.) — In the summer half, the outlines of modem German 
prosody and versification. In the winter half, explanation of portions of the 
Nibelungen Lied. Essays, and practice in versification. 

History, (3 hours.) — Roman history : in the summer half, second part from 
the second Punic war onwards ; in the winter, first part. 

Mathematics, (4 hours.) — In the summer half, progressions and compound 
interest ; commencement of plane trigonometry. In the winfer half, arithmeti- 
cal work of previous half again gone over ; quadratic equations and logarithms; 
previous geometrical work again gone over ; working of problems on paper. 
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m.—UNTER-SECUNDA. 

Religious instruction, (2 hours.) — In the snmmer half, Old Testament history, 
second portion. In the winter half, catechism repeated, and the first part of it 
illustrated; reading from the first half of the Old Testament; Bible passages 
imd hymns by heart. 

Latin, (in summer 12 hours a week, in winter 11.) — ^In the summer half, Cie 
I)e On. Pomp. Imperio ; Ovid. FtisL IV ; Sallnst, Catalina ; Zumpt's Syntaxis 
Omata ; extemporary practice in Latin, exercises, trial work, and verse prac-' 
tice. In the winter half, Cic. Pro. SexU Rose, Amer.; Liv. V, (parts omitted ;) 
Ovid. Fast. IV, V; Syntaxis Omata, exercises, and verse practice. 

Greek, (in summer 5 hours a week, in winter 6.) — In the summer half, Hom. 
Od, XX, XXI ; Arrian. Anah. Ill, IV to c. 8 (with some omissions.) In the 
winter half, Hom. Od. XXII, XXIII ; Anian, Anah. IV, 8-12, and 17 to end, 
V, 2 ; doctrine of moods, exercises, and trial work. 

Hebrew, (2 hours.) — Sounds of the letters, and accidence as far ais the regular 
verb inclusive. Practice in reading and writing, paradigms, and easy exercises. 

German, (2 hours.) — Outlines of the etymological part of German grammar, 
with a survey of the main epochs of the development of the language. Essays 
for correction. 

History, (3 hours.) — ^Greek history : in the summer half, second portion ; in 
the winter half, first portion. 

Mathematics, (4 hours.) — In the summer half, theory of proportion and its 
application ; theory of the similarity of figures. In the winter half, involution 
and evolution ; principal propositions of the similarity of figures. 

IV.— OBER-TISRTIA. 

Religious instruction, (2 hours.) — In the summer half, the third portion of the 
catechism ; in the winter half, St. Mark's Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. 

Latin, (in summer 12 hours a week, in winter 11.) — In the summer half, Cses. 
De £. (7. Ill, f parts omitted;) Ovid. Metam., YIl, (parts omitted.) In the 
winter half, Cses. De B. C. I and II, (parts omitted ;) Ovid. Metam., VII, (parts 
omitted.) Grammar : in summer, the tenses and moods ; in winter, the cases and 
moods. Written exercises, trial work, and practice in Latin versification. 

Greek, (6 houra.) — Xenoph. Anab. II, III, and Lib. VI skimmed ; for private 
reading, Lib. VII. Grammar : ii'regular verbs and the cases. Written exercises 
and trial work. 

German, (3 hours.) — Essays and practice in reading and recitation. 

History and geography, (3 hours.) — In the summer half, the history of Bran- 
denburg and Prussia to 1688 ; in the winter half, Grecian history to 404 B. C. 

Mathematics, (4 hours.) — Further practice in Algebra and simple equations; 
theory of the equality of areas of rectilinear figures; extemporaxy exercises; 
correction of paper work. 

V. — UNTER-TERTIA. 

Religious instruction, (2 hours.) — In the summer half. Old Testament history, 
first portion. In the winter half, catechism repeated and the first part of it 
explained ; reading from the second half of the Old Testament. Bible passages 
and hymns by heart. 

Latin, (11 hours.) — In the summer half, Cses. De B. G. VI, 21 to the end; 
Ovid. Metam. Ill, (parts omitted.) In the winter half, Cses. De B. G. I, and 
Lib. IV skimmed f Ovid. Metam, IV, 55-166, 416-604. Grammar: in summer, 
accidence and the cases ; in winter, the cases, and introductoiy lessons on the 
moods. Prosody and practice in Latin versification. Written exercises and 
trial work. * r^ T 
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Greek, (6 hours.) — The mythological stories in Jacob's Greek Delectus read. 
Grammar : the accidence, verbs in full, the most important of the irregular 
verbs, and the prepositions. Written exercises and trial work. . 

Germany (3 houre.) — Grammar : reading, exercise in the recitation of poems 
and prose naiTatives; correction of essays. 

History and geography^ (3 hours.) — Physical and political geogi-apliy of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. Grecian history to 404 B. C. 

Mathematics, (4 hours, 2 divisions.) — ^Div. II. Commencement of Algebra 
and its simplest application ; comparison of triangles, and the theorems and 
problems immediately connected with it. Div. I. Going over work of division 
II again, and exercises in the application of what has been learned. 

FEEXCH. • 

In French the school is divided into five special classes. As a general rule 
only the boys of Frinia and Ober-Sccunda, compose these five French classes. 
The boys in Ober-Tertia^ndi Undcr-Tertia are not admitted to this instniction 
unless they have some special qualification for it. Each of the five French 
classes has two hours' work a week. 

First class. — Correction of written exercises, and criticism of extemporary 
work. In the summer half, Comeille's Cid read; in the winter half, Moli^re's 
Jj^Avare. 

Second class, — Grammatical exercises, written and oral. In the summer half, 
the passages from Raynal, Maimontel, La Harpe, ancl Mercier in Ideler and 
Kolte's handbook reaij in the winter half, the first four chapters of Sc^gm-^s 
Histoire dc Napoleon, 

Third cluss, — Repetition of the irregular verbs; the moods. Voltaire's 
CJiarles XIIj Liv. II and III read. Written exercises and trial wo^k. 

Fourth class. — ^The pronoun, and the irregular and regular verbs. Charles 
XII, Liv. I and VIII read. Written exercises and trial work. 

Fifth class, — Accidence to the regular verb, inclusive. Exercises in reading 
and translation firom Leloup's French reading book. Trial work. 

TECHNICAL ACQUIREMENTS. 

Music and swinging. — A select body of scholars, in two divisions of about 
twenty-five each, under two precentors, form the chapel choir. The rest of the 
scholars are divided into five singing classes, wdth one hour's instruction in 
each class weekly, and more if required. . The school has a musical director 
who teaches instrumental music. 

Drawing, — Two hours a week in all classes. 

Writing. — Instruction given for one hour weekly, in German hand, Latin 
hand, and Greek hand. Limited to Ober and Unter-Tcrtia, each of which is 
formed into two divisions for this instruction. Very good writers are exempted 
from this lesson, and bad writers have to attend each division of their classJ 

Gymnastics, — Two hours a week. In the open playing-field in summer, in 
the large covered gymnasium in winter. The boys are also taught swimming. 
Botanical excursions during the summer half. 

Composition subjects for tlie year. 

A. — ^LATI^r ESSAYS. 

1. Ober-Prima. (In the summer half.) — 1. Eloquentiae Romanae aetates. 
2. Qu?E bello Jugurthino rerum domesticarum in civitatem Romanam inductaa 
Bint comrautationes ? 3. Quo animo (quo consilio) Tacitus Germaniam con- 
scripseritf 4. Csesaris de bello civili commentaries non sine quadam Pom- 
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pciananun partium obtrectatioue conscriptoe csso. 5. Csesar OctavianuB rectene 
ignavisB argoatur. 6. Neronia crudelitas. 7. Eloqaentiam rectiusne Cicero 
dicat (Brut. § 45) p^cis otiique alum nam esse an Tacicus (Dian. 36) remm pabli- 
earum pcrtorbatione et licentia all et exercen ? 8. Qaales sub primie Caesariboa 
mores Romanorum fuerint, secundam Taciti dialogum explicotur. 

(In the winter half.) 1. Rectene Tacitas statuat Tiberium egreginm vita 
famaque fui88e»dam privatns vel cum imperiis sub Augueto esset? 2. Quatuor 
estates belli Punici sectindi distingoantur. 3. Rectene Cicero propter orationem 
de Cn. Pompeii imperio habitam levitatis et4ncon8tanti» argaatur 1 4. Sallnstii 
uarratio de bello Catilinario cum orationibus Ciceronis Catilinariis comparetar. 

5. Quid Tbucydides de rebus Graecorum antiquissimis doceat ? 6. Qua in re 
Tacitus maximam civis Romani suae setatis laudem posuerit. 7. Qualis sit apud 
Homerum Hercules et qualis non sit ? 8. ProprsQtorum Romanorum provindas 
administrantium crudelitas et lubido ex Ciceronis Verrinis. 

II. Unter-Prima. (In the summer half.) — 1. CatilinsB oratio in senatn 
habita, Sallust, Catil. 31. 2. Quid sit, sine ira et btudio scribere, Tacit. Ann. 
I. 1. 3. Catonis de conjuratorum supplicio sententia cur potior visa sit sena- 
toribus quam Csesaris, Sail. Cat. 53. 4. Vere Apollinem tytbium prsedixisse, 
Spartam nulla re nisi avaritia perituram, Cic. Off. II. 2, 27. 5. Sallnstii judicium, 
Atheniensium res ge8.tas aliquanto minores fuisse quam fama ferantur, num 
probari possit, Ball, Cat. 8. 6. Falso Horatium ignavise accusari, quod causam 
reipublicsB levissime desemerit. 7. Ciceronis illud in Bruto VII. 45. "eloquen- 
tiam pacjs comitem otiique sociam esse" num recte dictum sit. 8. Herodoti 
historiam ad epici carminis similitudinem accedere. 9. Ciceronis oratio omnem 
memoriam discordiarum oblivione sempitema delendam esse censentis, Philipp. 
I. 1. 10. Pompeii in rempublicam Romanam merita. 

(In the winter half.)— 1. Romani num recte magis bellantes quam pacati 
propitios deos habuisse dicantur, Liv. III. 19. 2. C. Jul. Caesar quo consilio 
et quo eventu helium Gallicum gesseiit. 3. Tusculanarum disputationum libri 
I. summarium. 4. De Horatio rurie amatore. 5. C. Marii ingenium et mores. 

6. Catonis oratio legatos Atheniensium ex urbe removendos esse suadentis. 

7. QusB sit mediocritas ah Horatio Carm. II., 10 commendata. 8. Satirae 
Horatiansd I argumentum. 9. De Cicerone Cilicise prseside. 

II. Oher- Secunda. 1. Rectene Cicero (de Harusp. Resp.c. 19) dixit, omnibas 
bonis dolendum fiiisse, maxima omamenta, quibus C. Gracchus excclluerit, non 
ad meliorem mentem voluntatemque fuisse con versa? 2. De Fisistrati tyranni 
in rempublicam Atticam meritis. 3. De lectionis Georgicorum Vergili utilitate 
et jucunditate ad amicura epistola. 4. Quam egregie Homerus Ulixi, PhoBnicis, 
Aja(cis, Achillis ingenia in orationibus ab iis habitis (II. IV, 1526-55) expresserit. 

5. Quibus de causis M. Porcio Catoni Censorio sapientis cognomen datum est? 

6. Solo qua) bona legibus suis Atheniensibus attulit^ 7. De deorum Homeri- 
corum natura. 8. Penelopse laudatio. 

B.~OERMAN ESSAYS. 

1. Prima. (In the summer half.) — 1. Is the opposition laid down in these 
words of Goethe's Tasso : 

• '* £s bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt — "• 
* A talent is formed in retirement; a character in Uie stream of the world. 

to be taken quite absolutely? 

2. '* Die Menschen fttrchtet nnr, wer sie nlcht kennt, 

Und wer sie meidet, wird sie bald verkennen.**t 
t He only Is afraid of men who does not know men ; and he who avoids them, will soon 
know them wrong. 

What are the disadvantages which come from avoiding other people's society 
too much ? r^^^^T^ 
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. 3. Prom the geographical position and the history of Germany explain the 
readiness her people have shown in admitting foreign inflaeiices npon the forms 
of their social life and npon their literatnre. 

4. Description of the Realm of Fairy, as it appears in Shakspeare's Midsum- 
mer Nighfs Dream. 

5. Whence arises the pleasinre which we feel in seeing and exploring 'the 
mined castles of the age of chivalry f 

(In the winter half.) — 1. (Subject chosen by the scholar himself.) 

2. How do yon explain why Latin was at one time the sole language of tho 
learned in Germany, and long continued to be the language prefened by thomt 

3. Wherein consists the nobleness and defects of Gotz von Berlichingen's 
character and conduct, as G<>ethe has represented him. 

4. Sketch of the character of the father in Goethe's Hermann und DorotJiea. 

5. " £b fehlt der Mensch, und damm hat er Frennde." 

Explain these words from what precedes and follows them in Goethe's Erwin 
und Elmira. 

6. How comes it that friendships are more qniokly and easily formed in youth 
than in mature manhood f 

II. Ober-Sectmda, (In the summer half.) — 

1. A verse task, the subject and metre to be chosen by the scholar himself. 

2. Character of Tellheim in Lessing's Minna von Bamhdm. 

3. How far is it a consolation in misfortune to have partners in suffering f 
(In the winter half.) — 1. Who is your favorite poet, and why? 

2. The Franensand (from the Deutsche Sagen of the brothers Grimm) treated 
in verse. ' 

3. How can past contrarieties and sufferings be agreeable in the retrospect? 

III. Unter-lSecundaj (In the summer half.) — 1. What pleasures and enjoy- 
ments are afforded by the spring, beyond other seasons of the year? 

2. Give in a prose narrative the substance of Schiller's Diver. 

3. What advantages has life in a large town over life in the country, and at 
what time of year are these advantages most felt? 

(In the winter half.) — 1. What pleasures and enjoyments are afforded by the 
autumn, beyond other seasons of the year? 

2. Letter to a friend; describing the new buildings begun and executed at 
Schulpforta in the course of the past summer. 

3. Give in a prose narrative tlie substance of Schiller's Gang nach dcm Eisen- 
hammer. 

4. What advantages has country L'fe over life in a large town, and at what 
time of year are these advantages most felt? 

LEAVIITG-BXAMINATION AN1> INSPECTIOIT, 

Leaving-examination was held at Miohselmas and Easter. At the former 
there were nine candidates out of one hundred and ninety in the school ; and 
of these eight passed. Of the eight, six went to the University. Of these six 
two devoted themselves to theology (Halle,) three to law, (one to Halle, one to 
Jena, and one to Berlin,) and one to history and philosophy (Berlin.) ' Of the 
two who did not go to the University, one went to the Dramatio School to 
become an actor, and the other to the School of Architecture. 

The school was visited during the year by the Minister of Education, who 
was present at the dcliveiy of certificates at the Michaelmas examination ; by 
the President of the Provincial School Board, by the Schulrathy (fir delegate 
from the Provincial School Board, whose inspection continued through four 
days. 
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PUBLIC INSTftUOTION IN THE CrtT OF VIENNA. 



I — GBXERIL VIEW OP EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 



Vienna, the capital of the Austrian empire, stands on a plain, surrounded 
by gently sloping hills, and traversed on the northeast side by an arm of the 
Danube, which serves the purpose of a canal for tra£Se, and in another direc- 
tion by a sluggish stream ( Wien) which gives its name to the city. The old 
Jown is only a mile in length, and les9 than that in breadth, and contains 
(55,000 inhabitants) less than half the population of Washington ; but the 
police circumscription (including the suburbs, which spread out in all direc-' 
tioDs bej^ond the old fortifications and its glacis, which are now converted into 
landscape gardens), embraces 700,000 people on an area of nearly the same 
extent as the District of Columbia. The broad avenues of the suburbs, con- 
verging to a common centre, the encu-cling hiUs, the waters of the Danube, and 
the noble park between the city and suburbs, all remind the American what 
the National City will or can become, when from its more than imperial Capitol 
a plantation of trees, shrubbery, and walks, with public edifices and monuments 
interspersed, stretches away to the Executive Office, while the encircling hills are 
dotted with institutions of learning and charity, and the broad avenues, which 
stretch out to the hills, are marked with lines of green foliage, and the numer- 
ous " circles, squares, and triangles" reserved for breathing places, are fresh 
as the gardens of Damascus to the eye weary with the desert glare of pave- 
ments, and the broad expanse of the Potomac carries eye and heart down to 
Mount Vernon, the Mecca of American patriotism, where the house and tomb 
of Washington are preserved in their primitive* simplicity, while the grounds 
are cultivated as a model farm, plant-houses, and arboretum, under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Vienna is a magnificent city, and is full of interesting institutions of art, 
science, education, and charity, among which are the following : 

1. The Imperial University, founded in 1365 by Arch-duke Rudolph IV, 
"in token of gi-atitude to God, and for the benefit of the human race," "that 
the justice of the law may be maintained, the human understanding enlight- 
ened, and the public good promoted," and which occupies a spacious quadrangle 
for it$ cabinets, museums, libraries, and lecture rooms, with a long facade on 
the public park. Its astronomical observatory, botanical garden, anatomical 
museum, its library of 220,000 volumes, chemical laboratory, and other equip- 
ments, are among the best in Europe. Its professors and teachers of all 
grades (215 in 1869) are paid by the government, and its 2,500 students are 
gathered, not only from all parts of the empire, but include representatives, 
especially in the medical school, from every nation in Europe. 

2. The Imperial Polytechnic School occupies a spacious and handsome 
Btructure facing the glacis, and has, under 60 professors, an average attendance 
of over 500 pupils, distributed into four special schools or divisions (besides a 
mathematical course), viz : 1, civil engineering; 2, architecture and construc- 
tion; 3, machinery and manufactures; 4, chemical technology. Including 
students in the evening classes, and preparatory division, the attendance ex- 
ceeds 2,000 every year. 

3. The Oriental Academy, with 15 professors, where young men are trained 
in the languages of the eastern nations, and the political and commercial rela- 
tions of Austria with the same, for positions in the public service. 

Without attempting any further special enumeration, we refer to the follow- 
ing summary of institutions, prepared by Mr. Fial, of Vienna, together with a 
diagram showing the relations of these institutions to e^ch other in a systematic 
development of public instruction. 
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Statistics of Elementary and Secondary Schools in Ftanna, 1869. 



1. Normal school for male teachen .. 

2. Normal school for female teachers 

3. Teachers' pedagoginm 

4. Imperial bovs' schools 

5. Imperial girls' schools 

6. GomroTinal mi xed schools 

7. Coiumnnal boys' schools 

8. Communal earls' schools 

9. UoQTent schools 

a Elementary schools 

10. Private boys' schools 

b Higher reaUschools 

11. Private girU' gbhools 

J2. Private schools of different grades 

a Higher real-schools 

13. Imperial middle-class schools : 

& Lower real-schools 

e Gymnasia......... 

14. Communal middle-class schooli ; 

a Higher real -schools 

t 6 Roal-gymnasia 

15i Schools of gymnastica 

Total 



377 328- 



Teachers. 



7 

9 

5 

27 

5 

97 

312 

196 

3 

96 

42 

11 

189 

224 

35 

33 
45 

18 
24 
34 
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35 



I 



34 



57 



15 



42 



150 

155 

114 

2,146 

648 

6,275 

13,186 

12,576 

1,070 

1,400 

706 

S78 

1,753 

9.000 

965 

3,121 
2,078 

673 
5» 

4.046- 



143!I 69,908 1177 



3 

9 

3 

32 

17 

99 

154 

134 

9 

72 

27 

6 

137 

448 

18 

42 
34 

12 
12 

16 



* 16 belong to religions orders and 2 are Jews. 1 2 belong to rellgioas orders. 

1 199 belong to religious orders and 15 are Jews. §30 belong to religions ordera. 

U 51 belong to religious orders. IT 22 belong to religiotils ordexK 

KOT£.~Oat of the total number of teachers, (2;S57,) 312 belo&g to roUglons orders aod 17 are Jewi. 



The above statistics of Elementary and Secondary Schools in the city of 
Vienna should bo studied in connection with the diagi*am on page 682, which 
gives the affiliation of these schools of general and preparatory culture with 
the special' and professional schools with which the city is abundantly supplied. 
From this diagram it appears that the whole structure of public instruction rests 
on the broad basis of Primary and Elementary Schools, which must be pro- 
vided by parents, religious or lay associations, or municipal authorities, in suf- 
ficient numbers to educate all children from the age of six to the age of four- 
teen. These Primai:y Schools are of three grades, respectively : of three, four, 
and six classes. The course of instruction in Primary Schools of four classes is 
extended in one direction into the Gymnasia, and in the other in the Real or 
Practical Schools. On the Gymnasia rests the University, and all the special 
schools in which language and its associated culture predominates. On the Real 
or Practi^l Schools rests the Polytechnic Institute, and all the special schools 
in which mathematics and the natural sciences are taught in connection with the 
great industries of tbe nation. 
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n.— ELEMBKTABT INSTRCCTION. 

We are indebted for the following sketch of the elementary and secondary 
Bchoola of Vienna (;o John B. Fial, teacher in the School of St Dominic : 

1. — Institutions Jbr the Edtication of Teachers. 

There are three kinds of institutions for the professional training of teachers, 
viz : 1, a Normal school for male teachers ; 2, a Normal school for female 
teachers ; 3, a Normal school for teachers who have already completed their 
professional studies and entered on their work, called the Pedagogium. 

Candidates for admission to the city Normal school must have completed 
their fifteenth year, and have absolved the course of a four-class primary school, . 
. (or a real school, or a gymnasium,) have an elementary knowledge of music, and 
pass a rigorous examination. The professional course occupies four years, and 
qualifies its pupils who pass a satisfactory examination for the diplomas : a, 
excellent; b, good ; c, sufficient. Candidates who fail can try a second time, 
after another year's study. Those who succeed enter on their duties as assist- 
ants (unterlehrre), and after two years' of service can be examined for the 
certificate of head-master. 

Each Normal school has a school of practice {uehungschtde). 

The subjects of instruction in the Normal schools are : 1, religion ; 2, peda- 
gogics and its history ; 3, grammar, composition, and literature of their ver- 
nacular ; 4, mathematics (which to girls is limited to arithmetic); 5, natural his- 
tory ; 6, physics and chemistry ; 7, geography and history ; 8, constitution 
of j^ustria ; 9, agricultural economy and cultivation of the silkworm for males ; 
10, writing, geometrical and free-hand drawing ; 11, music ; 12, gymnastics ; 
13, organization of infant asylums, cradle schools, and kindergarten; 14, 
method of deaf-mute and blind instruction, wherever an opportunity offers ; 15, 
needle-work and domestic economy for girls. 

The course of instruction in the Pedagogium at Vienna is as follows : Ger- 
man language and literature, math'ematics, natural history, physics, chemistry, 
history of the world, and special history of Austria, general and Austrian 
geography, anthropology, theoretical and historical pedagogics, methodics, 
pedagogical exercises, drawing, gymnastics, singing, Latin, and French. With 
the Pedagogium there is connected a practice school. 

2. — Public Elementary Schools. 

All the public elementary schools {volksschtde) of Vienna are organized 
with four-class schools, with six divisions or annual courses. The obligation 
to attend school for every child extends from the sixth to the twelfth year. 

At the head of every public elementary school there is a director (oberleh- 
rer)) who, besides his administrative duties, teaches one of the classes. If this 
is itie case he is supplied with an assistant. All the teachers are obliged on 
a certain fixed day personally to give an account of the school, by handing in 
a list of the children obliged to attend school, and of the children in actual 
attendance. The school hours are from 8 to 11 a. m., and from 2 to 4 p. m. 
The course of instruction embraces religion, German language, arithmetic, 
geometry, geography, history, natural history, writing, drawing, singing, gym- 
nastics; for girls, also house-keeping and female work. Every school has a 
sufficient apparatus for illustration, and a teachers' and scholars' library. 

Burgher schools, or superior elementary schools, with eight classes, are now 
being established by the government and the city council. 

S.-^Repetition Schools. 
For apprentices: Apprentices are obliged during the time of their appren- 
ticeship to attend the repetition school every Sunday, from 10 to 12 a. m., and 
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if they be Catholics to attend the catechetical religious instraction at 2 p. m. 
The male teachers of every school district are obliged to give instraction in 
these repetition schools, but receive no extra-compensation for this. The num- 
ber of apprentices attending these schools averages annually 11,500, 

Wor girls : All girls are obliged, up to the fifteenth year of their age, to at- 
tend the repetition schools, on Thursdays, from 9 to 11 a. m. The teachers 
of the girls' schools must give the instruction, but without extra compenaation. 
The number of girls annually attending the repetition school averages 4,000. 
The course of instruction at the repetition schools is the same as in the ele- 
mentary schools, only somewhat supplemented and ei^tended. There are no 
school fees to be paid. 

4. — Schools of Gymnastics. 

Public schools of gymnastics exist at present for boys only, but similar schools 
for girls arc contemplated. > Many girls receive instruction of this kind in pri- 
vate schools specially licensed for this purpose by the government. 

5. — Infant Schools, Asylums, and Industrial Schools, 

There are five schools for young children, called children's asylums, or as 
in North Germany, Kindergarten; one school under the superintendence of 
the Sisters of Mercy; and eleven schools under female benevolent societies 
for developing the industrial education of girls, with 7,000 pupils. 

There are in Vienna one imperial orphan asylum and three city asylnms, 
superintended by so-called "orphan fathers" and several assistants. Inmates 
of these institutions receive their education either at a school connected with the 
asylum or attend one of the neighboring public schools. 

All the infant schools and asylums are founded and maintained by funds or 
legacies — partly by the Normal school fund, created by the Empress Maria 
Theresa, and partly by private legacies, societies, and associations. Many ap- 
prentices, are not entered on the lists of the profession or trade to which they 
belong, through the negligence of their employers, in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of the annual contribution to the sick fund, &c., and in order to get the 
greatest possible amount of work out of their apprentices, who are thus pre- 
vented from completing their education at the repetition school. 

The '* premium funds " which have hitherto existed are henceforth to be 
used for increasing the scholars' libraries. 

The semi-annual and annual examinations are abolished, but at the end of 
every year a public school festival is held. 

Stipends, so far as there are any, are with the consent of the school authori- 
ties given to poor but talented and diligent scholars. 

By quarterly and annual reports parents or guardians are informed of the 
progress made by their children or wards, which they must return signed with 
their names. 

ra.— SECOXDAHY INSTBUCnON. 

The organization of the real schools, gymnasia, and real-gymnasia, is exactly 
like that of similaivinstitutions in North Germany, which are described in the 
Special Report on National Education, part 1, Germany — Austria. 

The Imperial University and Polytechnic School are government institutions 
of the highest character, and will be described in detail m connection with 
the classes of instruction to which they belong in the Special Report on Uni- 
versities, and on Schools of Science, 
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IV. — ^SCHOOL ADMINISTBATION ANT) SCHOOL FINANCES. 

The city of Vienna is divided into nine school districts, viz ; 1, Inner City; 
2, Leopoldstadt ; 3, Landstrasse ; 4, Wieden; 5, Margareten; 6, Mariabilf; 
7, Neubau; 8, Joseplistadt ; 0, Alsergrand. 

Each dlistrict has an inspector, and each school a special board or commit- 
tee. The superintendence of all the schools is in the hands of the mayor, as- 
sisted by the magistrates and the school inspectors. 

Every school has its local board of administration, consisting of the cler- 
gyman, the school overseer (schtdaufseher), and the head-master or director. 

In every district there must annually be held at least two district confer- 
ences, at which also the delegates to the general conference are elected. At 
the district conference the district school inspector presides; at the general 
school conference the school counsellor {landesschtdrath). 

The district school inspectors must inspect the schools of their district at 
least four times annually, and make a report of their observations to the 
teacher, or the local conference, or, if necessary, to the provincial school au- 
thority {landcsschulbehorde,) 

For this purpose they receive their instructions, which are also communi- 
cated to all the teachers. The provincial school inspectors also receive their 
instructions, which are likewise communicated to their subordinates. The 
provincial school inspectors must inspect every school of their province at least 
once in every three years. The provincial school inspectors of the first class 
have an annual salary of from 2,000 to 2.500 florins. The provincial school 
inspectors of the second class have an annual salary of from 1,500 to 2,000 
florins; 450 florins, "quarter-money" (guar tier geld), are allowed for both 
classes. Traveling and other incidental expenses are covered by "pauschal" 
contributions, which for provincial school inspectors of the first class are not 
to exceed 700 florins, and for provincial school inspectors of the second class 
400 florins. 

The district school inspectors are paid a certain sum by the government, 
according to the number of visits they have made, the amount of their journey 
expenses, &c. 

The provincial school authorities appoint the teachers at the teachers' in- 
stitutions or seminaries. 

The district school board appoints the teachers of their respective district, 
with.the consent of those who maintain the school, and with the approbation 
ef the provincial school authorities. 

The teachers at private schools arc appointed by the district school board, 
in conjunction with the principals of the institutions, / 

The salaries of directors of teachers' institutions are : 1,300 to 1,800, and 
300 florins and 150 florins " quarter-money" (qtiartier-geld), with an increase 
after every period of ten years of 100 florins. 

The teachers of the teachers' institutions receive a salary of 1,060 to 1,200 
florins "quarter-money" {quartier-geld), and an increase of 100 florins after 
every period of ten years. 

All these expenses are met by the government. They amount annually for 
the ar<jh-duchy of Lower AnQiiia {Oesterrtck unter der^ Etitu), ta 140,637 florins, 
of which sum more than one-third goes to the schools of Vienna. 

The (patronals) cleri.fal expenses amount to 5,561 florins, for ordinary ex- 
penses, and 130,000 florins, extraordinary^ expenses, for the arch-duchy of 
Lower Austria, besides 28,228 florins for* the Protestant congregations, and 
1,536 florins for all other denominations. 

Besides these sums the income accruing from the Normal School fund, 
founded by the Empress Maria Theresa, is applied to the maintenance of the 
public schpols. 
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The salaries of all the teachers of city schools are paid by the city eonncil 
from the city treasury. The salaries are — 

1. The director of the '< Fedagogtum " in Vienna 4,000 florins salary, and 800 florioB 
"quarter-money" (quarlier-geld). 

2. The *'ordinarius" 3,000 florins salary and free residence. 

3. Every teacher (professor) at the "Pedagoglum" 100 florins annual salary for one 
hour-s weekly instruction. 

There are — 

a. 36 head-master places, with 1,000 florins salary, and free quarters, or ''quarter- 
money." 

b. 42 head-master places at 800 florins salary,* and free quarters, or ''quarter-money." 

c. 67 teachers' places at 600 florins. 

d. 81 teachers' places at 500 florins, 
c. 107 teachei-s' places at 400 florins. 
/. 162 teachei-s' places at 300 florins. 

And an indefinite number of assistant teachers' places at 250 florins. 

The head-masters receive an annual subsidy of 200 florins, with which 
they must provide ink, chalk, sponges, &c., and pay for the cleaning of the 
Bchool-rooms. 

The school fees amount to 40 or 80 kreutzer per month. Almost two- 
thirds of the children attending school are admitted gratis. Such pupils are 
also gratuitously supplied with school books and writing material. 

The school fees at the real schools and gymnasia range from 10 to 18 florins 
per annum. In these institutions there are likewise many scholars who receive 
gratuitous instruction. 

All teachers, as well as their widows and orphans, are entitled to a pension. 

The annual expenses of schools in the city of Vienna, included in thi3 
sketch, amount to — 

a. Elementary schools, 450,000 florins. 

b. Middle class schools, 150.00 florins. 
c Schools of gymnastics, 24,000 florins. 

d Building purposes and sundries, 60,000 to 70,000 florUis. 

Oenercd Schocl Law of May, 1869. 

Mr. Lytton, Secretary of the British Legation at Vienna, writes as follows of the new 
school law of 1869 : 

One of the greatest benefits conferred upo i the working classes of Austria is the General 
School Code of the I4th May, 1869, which renders national education compulsory, aod 
greatly elevates the standard of it 

In accordance with this law, compulsory attendance at school begins with every child 
at the age of six, and is continued uninterruptedly ta the age of fourteen. But even then 
(that is to say, at the end of his fourteenth year), the child is only allowed to leave school 
on production of Certified proof that he has thoroughly acfquired the full amount of inform- 
ation which this great law fixes as the sine qua non minimum of education for every Aus- 
trian citizen. The prescribed educational course comprises reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; a sound knowledge of the native language ; history, chiefly, though not exclusively, 
that of the native country, embracing the political constitution and general social stnicture 
of it ; geography, in the same sense ; all the more important branches of physical science; 
geometry (geometrical drawing, &c.); sirfgin^; athletic exercises. Children employed in 
large factories, or prevented by special circumstances from attending the communal 
school, may complete or continue their education at any special school supported by thi*ir 
employer ; and the employers are authorized to found schools for that purpose. But it i^ 
a sine qua non condition that all such schools shall provide the full amount and quality 
of education required by law, and otherwise fulfil all the obligations prescribed by the 
General School Code, which subjects every school, whether private or public, to the in- 
spection of the State. In places where a special trade school exists the employer is bound 
to send his apprentices to it. In addition to the subjects of instruction above enumerated 
every child is simultaneously providQd wiib religious instniction in the creed which ho or 
she is born. The local ecclesiastical authorities or notables of tho church or religious com- 
munity to which each child belongs are entitled and indeed bound by law to provide 
competent teachers for this purpose. But this religious instruction, which is nltogether 
denominational, and on a footing of impartial equality for all religious sects, is kept by 
the State carefully apart from tho secular education, which is in every case obligatory , 
and which it is in no case allowed to interfere or attempt to control. 
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PUBLIC SCnOOLS IN THE CITY OF DRESDEN, SAXONY.* 

The following comprehensive survey of the educational establishments in the capital of 
Saxonj (with 156,000 inhabitants) will show a very large number of schools of all kinds; 
so large that Dresden has been designated ** a great international school establishment." t 

Though the word '* international*' is not applicable to our public schools, the number of 
American, Russian, English, Austrian, Romanian, 4&c., educated in pnrate schools, or 
taught by the teachers of public schools, together with the number of foreign families who 
reside here during the period of their children'a education, may to some degree justify such 
au expression in reference to our population generally. We pass over the remark of another 
correspondent that " Berlin, with three and a half times more inhabitants, should have 
two hundred and ninety-two schools instead of two hundred and nine, and ninety-four thou- 
sand nine hundred pupils instead of seventy-one thousand seven hundred and thirty-one T^ 
but the remark in reference to the variety, number, and character of ibe schools of Dresden 
deserves attention. 

To enable the reader to find at pleasure all the schools of the same kind together, we divide 
them into, I, Common or Elementary schools ; II, High^ schoolSt i. e., gymnasia and real 
Bcbools ; III, Special schools ; and IV, Charity schools ; subdividing them, also, mto royal, 
municipal, &c.; and giving an account of the municipal school system under the head of 
*' elementary schools." At the end of this account we give a summary of institutions which 
will show the municipal schools, &«., separate from the roya) and charity schools. 

I. Elementary Scrool9. 

A. Municipal or toten schools, — ^There are seventeen sucb schools, numbering thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven children and two hundred and thirty-two teachers, 
(besides thirty-nine female teachers for needle-work, ) in two hundred and sixty-five classes. 
The expenses for municipal schools forms the largest item in the town budget for 1869, (in 
all, six hundred and twenty-four thousand two hundred and forty-one thslers,) being one 
hnndred and nine thousand nine hundred and fifiy-two thalers, against eighty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and eight in 1866, or, with addition of the orphan asylum, reform school, 
&c., one hundred and twenty-three thousand five hundred and seventy-six thalers. (The 
amounts in previous years were, thirty-seven thousand nine hundred and thirty thalers in 
1862, forty-four thousand three hundred and four thalers in 1864, fifty thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight thalers in 1865, &c.) And of the above smn of one hundred and nine 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-two thalers the elementary scllools receive ninety-one thou- 
sand hye hundred and twenty-seven thalers. The remaining eighteen thousand four hnndrad 
and twenty-five thalers embraces the subventions for the gymnasium and the two real schools. 

All acts concerning municipal schools of any kind are signed by the " school inspection," 
i e., by the burgomaster, and the head clergyman of the town, called the superintendent; 
bnt with regard to schools, the ** eo^nspeetor,** the other co-inspector being the town senate 
or its head, the burgomaster. 

* Prepared for the Commiitioner of Ediieatkm by Dr. Hermuin Wimmer, of Dresden, antfaor of ""The Church 
and Sckool in North America," publiiihed in Lelpsic in 1853^ and lince 1654 profeaior in Kranse's Oymnasiam 
and Real School. 

t The Conrtitntional Oasette, No. 3, 18^9. The itatiities are reprinted bx the Allgemeine Schnlzeitung, No^ 
S. " Dreeden nnmbers at preient leven ffymnaitia and real nchoole, with one thonaand and thirty- Ave papils; 
eight pabMc confeitBional (denominational) ichoola, with one thotuand and aiz pupil* ; ten practice and auo- 
dation sehooli, with one thoniand eight hundred and one pupils ; thirteen private schools tor both sexes, with 
one thousand seTon hundred and twenty ehildren; seven private sdioola for boys, with eight hundred and • 
twenty •two pnpils; thirteen private sehoolB for girls, with nine hundred and forty-Ave giris; and aeventeen 
municipal elementary schools, with thirteen thousand seven hundred and sixty -seven children— together, there- 
fore, seventy-five schools, with twenty-one thousand and ninety-six pup'Is. And the metropolis of Prussia, 
'^dis Stadt der Intelli^enx," which, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, (three and a half times more 
than Dresden,) ought to have two hundred and ninety-two schools with ninety-four thousand pnplU, haii only 
two hundred and nine schools with seventy-one thousand seven hundred and thirty-one pupilR." 

An acoount of the system of Public Instmction in the Kingdom of Saxony will be found in the Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Education on Natianal Education. Part /, German States. 

.44 
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The chief labor of the adiulnUtration of schools deyolves upon one member of the town 
senate, whose special duty is to attend to all school affairs— at present Mr. Peschel. His 
bureau employs five clerks— two of whom are mere copyists — and two cashiers, at an expense 
of four thousand three hundred and ten thalers, which does not include the salary of the pre- 
siding senator, who is paid out of the appropriation (sixty-eight thousand six hundred and 
four thalers) for salaries of the town senators and officers of the council. 

The appointment of teachers, and all other important affsirs, are decided by the "p^emcm,*' 
(full board) of the twenty-five town senators, whose decisions, however, are subject to the 
revision of the sixty town delegates, (StadtverordnetCt) who meet once a week to decide 
upon the action of the senate. There is also a school committee (school deputation) for 
elementary and real schools, consisting of four town senators, four clergymen, three town 
delegates, a lawyer as deputy of the almonry, and, lastly, of two deputies of the Boman 
Catholic Consistory, the town senator at the head of the bureau being ez officio piesidenL 

The special inspection of the evangelical elementary schools, public and private, is com- 
mitted to the twenty-one evangelical parish clergymen of the town, so that eveiy one of 
them, called the local school inspector, has the care of about three to five public or private 
schools, which he occasionally visits during the term, and which he must attend at the 
annual examination before Easter.* The list of schools thus committed to the twenty-one 
local inspectors in 1867* mentions twenty-three public schools (including the two real 
schools superintended by the "co-inspector*' himself) and fifty-four private schools of all 
kinds. The school inspectors report to the ''co-inspector." 

The government boards, in cases of appeal or neciessary interference, are "kreisdirec- 
tion," (four in Saxony,) with one ecclesiastical counselor for church and school affairs in the 
district, and the minister of worship and education, with six counselors, some of whom 
are charged particularly with the school affairs of the State. 

On account of the inspection of schools being, by the law of 1835, committed exclusively 
to the clergymen of the town, who have but little time to devote to this part of their official 
services, the town council, in 1864, undertook to appoint (as is the case in Berlin) a teacher 
as superintendent of the schools and a member of the school committee. But in conaequenc 
of the opposition of the clerical superintendent, (co-inspector,) and as the law did no 
allow the existing local school inspectors to be superseded, the action of 1864 was rescinded 
in 1866, and the project so far has resulted only in the valuable report of the school committee 
published in 1867. To make up as much as possible for the necessity, the senator for school 
affairs has heretofore taken, and still takes, the advice, in all competent matters, of the con- 
vention of the principals of common schools, who assemble four times a year. This con- 
vention, also, for obvious reasons, declared against the appointment of a school superintendent. 

The council of the town delegates resolved likewise, on the separation of the school from 
the church, " that the connection should not be wholly dissolved, but that school and church 
should live together as a sisterhood, the school not being, as now, the servant of the church, 
and that all school matters not strictly belonging to church and religion should be exempt 
from clerical inspection." On this point, however, the school committee did not agree, and 
left the decision to the town senate to take all legal steps, as proposed, for getting the per- 
mission of the' higher boards. Nor would any other resolution at present have been of any 
use. ^or carrying this point a liberal legislature is needed, and is expected next year, to 
amend the common school law of 1835 in this respect ; and if such action be had, the agree- 
ment of the government, though now hardly probable, may, perhaps, be reached, in view of 
a similar modification in Prussia, and of the late school laws, most' decisive in this respect, of 
Saxe-Gotha, Baden, and Austria. 

The municipal elementary schools are divided into a, burger schools, at present three in 
number ; 6, district schools, nine ; and c, poor schools, which name, as offensive, was changed 
some time ago into public or municipal schools, (Gemeindeschulen.) 

This division rests essentially on the school money to be paid in the different schools, 
and. is conceded to be of an arbitrary character. After considering the question whether 

. ; . 

*BeTicht der Scholdepatatlon za Dreiden ttber die Btfidtlacfaen Elementanehnien, Dretdon, 1867, p. 150. 
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all schools should be firee or the present system be maintained, the committee resolved, for 
reasons relating to society, iuRtruction, and finance, (Dresden is comparatively a poor town 
and has to raise its finances by taxes,) in favor of the latter course. The pupils in each of 
the burger schools have to pay, annually, every one, ten to eighteen thalers, monthly, in 
advance, and if not paid on the first of each montB, or after due warning in the coiirse of 
the month, the pupil is removed to the next district school. In the district schools they 
have to pay one (two and one-half cents) to three g^oschens a week. The payment varies 
here as elsewhere according to the lower or higher classes. In the poor schools at first no 
payment was required, but for various reasons looking to attendance and parental interest, 
school money was raised from the parents of one-half to seven-tenths groschen a week ; but 
even this had to be lowered to three-tenths at one-half a groschen, and now, in consequence of 
the trifling income, and of the great trouble and costs of raising the money, the payment 
will soon be abolished by the decision of the committee. There are many free scholarships 
of all grades in these schools, (forty-one in the burger, two hundred and eighty-four in the 
district schools.) As to instruction, the burgher schools have a somewhat higher aim than Is 
prescribed by the law for elementary schools, with ten lessons more than are given in the 
district and poor schools. The plan of the lessons is as follows : 
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These schools were attended last year by two thousand three hundred children — one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-one boys and one thousand and twenty-nine girls — in 
thirty classes for boys and twenty-three for girls, and a mixed one, and were taught by fifty 
(stiindige, t. 0., fully appointed) masters, two of whom are approved /emoZe teachers, and by 
fifteen provisory teachers, besides ten female teachers of needle work. In Y and lY there 
is a one year's course, and in the higher classes a two years' course. 

There are as many parallel classes as may be needed, so as not to have more than 
forty to forty-four children in one class. 

In the nine district schools (with not as many lessons in the same branches and without 
French) there are seven thousand six hundred and fifty-six children, in fifty-nine classes for 
boys, sixty-three for girls, and twenty-one for girls and boys ; instructed in one hundred 
school-rooms by eighty-two permanent and thirty-nine provisionally appointed teachers ; 
besides twenty-nine female teachers of needle-work, with an average number of forty- 
two to fifty-eight children in a class. 

-* In the five poor schoolii there are but four classes for boys and four for g^rls ; in all twenty- 
seven for boys, twenty-seven for girls, and six for boys and girls ; where one thousand six 
hundred and six boys and one thousand six hundred and eighteen girls are instructed by 
thirty-one permanent and fifteen temporary teachers, besides ten female teachers of needle- 
work. The number of children in a class varies from forty-seven to sixty-two. 

By the rules of 1857, the permission to teach boys and girls together in one class extends 
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in a, i. 0., the burgher scbooU, onlj to the fifth class; ia^ toV and lY ; and in e, witb but 
four classes, to IV and III. 

This arbitrary gradation of schools at first seems objectionable as the school committee admit, 
but may be excused on account of social wants and prejudices, the more so as the poor 
schools not less than the others are so far as possible coming up to the point of education 
fixed by law for elementary schools. The tuition in the district schools is so trifling that 
they are practically free sdiools; and burgher schools, with a higher pay and a higher 
um in smaller classes, seem justified ; because, without them, many parents would prefer to 
send their children to private schools. Though this acconunodation to sodal wants and 
prejudices cannot claim the honor of being in advance of other systems, nor answers to section 
157* of the Qerman constitution, adopted in Frankfort, in 1849, (which never came Into use, 
but whose fundamental^ laws are still acknowledged by the Liberal party ;) it is, however, 
fully justified bj the fact that the position and salary of all teachers in the three kinds of 
schools are the aame, and that the sdiool-houses are just as good and as well cared for in the 
poor schools as in the burgher schools. 

The establishment in 1867 of two classes for such children as are weak in mind and not 
able to follow out the school course, has proved very beneficial. They were attended by 
thirty-nine children. 

The libraries of these schools have increased, especially by the liberal donation of the hook- 
seller, Arnold, who in 1839 granted not only for his lifetime, but for the duration of his 
firm, (yet flourishing,) to any public school in Dresden, the right of selecting annually from 
his collection, books to the amount of 12 thalers. 

The little samng-banks established in the poor schools have not been without their salntaiy 
efiect For example, in the fourth school of this sort, the savings of the children in 1867 
amounted to 263 thalers, of which 189 thalers were paid back before Easter, to get new 
clothes for confirmation and to get a warm snit before Christmas. To the same schools the 
town gave 40 thalers apiece for purchasing needles and other sewing material for such 
girls as had not the meuis of buying them. And how very poor many of the children are, 
is shown by the fact that in the year 1867, after the war, the number of those who could 
not pay the one to three and a half groschen in the district schools and who went over 
to the poor schools, was very large; so that the latter had at the end of the year three 
hundred and fourteen children more than at the beginning. 

B. Foundation schools of an elementary grade—These schools are all of an elementary 
grade, founded by charitable persons or associations, and administered by trustees or 
denominational bodies. 

1 . The jPMie school for Qirls, which, since 1868, may be called a municipal school. It is 
a burger school for girls of the middling class, of private origin, (1806,) but aided formerly 
by grants from the municipality, who also in 1816 purchased the house. Until this time the 
principal had the whole income and appointed the teachers ; but all that is now attended 
to by the senate of the town. The school has seven classes, besides a sdeeta for young 
ladies who are "confirmed," and consequently have finished their elementary education. 
French and English, drawing, and the history of literature, are the branches of education, 
which are not taught in elementary schools. The girls have to pay in *^selecto *' and the 
three higher classes three thalers a month, down to one and two-third thalere in the last 
class. There are six female teachers^ (for modem languages and needle-work,) besides 
twelve male teachers, many of whom are employed in other schools.' The school is main- 
tained by its income. 

2. Free Masons* school for boys, founded in 1772, and now managed by fifteen trustees, 
who also have to decide on the free scholarships (including board, &.c,) granted to the 
orphans of municipal or State officers, clergymen, teachers, lawyers, physicians, &c., when 
ever on application a certificate of the fother's death is produced. It differs from the 
rest of the elementery schools, as it does not tax the boys before the eighth year, and a cer- 
tificate of previous school attendance is therefore requisite ; and the pupils are kept until 

*Art VI. § 157. Infltractlon In common ichooli iFdlk9»ekulen) and lowor induitrlal schooU (GMwrAfdUlen) 
la/r«e. Poor penoni shall have free iiutniction in all public educational eitablkhmenu. t 

iOOgle 
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they are serenteen years old, so that the higher classes are equal to those of a real school 
or progjmnasiuin. At present one hundred and eighty hoarding pupils, thirty of whom 
are free scholars, (the rest pay 184 to 200 thalers a year ;) and, hesides, twenty day schol- 
ars at four thalers a month may he admitted. 

3. Free Masons^ school for girls, established in 1852, (nntil 1843 the school above described 
in 2, had boys and girls.) It has three trustees, and so far, eleyen free boarders ; the other 
boarding pupils pay 1(>0 to 170 thalers a year ; twelve to fifteen select pupils form a little 
family under one governess. As regards the instruction given befor^) and afiter confirmation 
by six female and seven male teachers, it is like the public school for girls, (1,) but it has a 
special department for training female teachers, who, however, cannot be employed as 
school teachers in situations where the State requires a certificate, unless they have passed 
the public examination in Callnberg.* 

4. The school of the ** Verein zum FrauensehutZf** (i. e., association for the protection of 
adult girls, ) under the direction of six ladies, and a clergyman as school inspector. This asso- 
ciation, formed in 1822, consisting now of one hundred ladies in Dresden and thirty in other 
parts of Saxony, has large grounds and houses for receiving orphaa girls, and secures them 
a home and a corresponding sphere of action. For this and other purposes, a school is joined 
to the institution which we can only barely mention, passing over its many other beneficial 
arrangements. The school takes children from three years old to attend the *' children's 
garden," or infant school. The proper school classes are four, with a " selecta." There are 
at present two hundred and twenty girls, (sixty of whom are boarders, paying each 140 to 170 
thalers,) and thirty children in the ''garden,** who are instructed by three upper masterst 
four assistant teachers, and fourteen governesses. 

5. Sehule zu Rath und That, a free school founded in 1823 by an association bearing 
this name. The funds of the association, of one hundred and eighty-five members, amount 
at present to 142,860 thalers, and the expenses in 1867 were in all 9,417 thalers, of 
which 4,616 thalers were expended for the school, (besides 507 thalers for free scholarships 
in other elementary schools, and 80 thalers for thdr asylum for infants, 187 thalers for aid- 
ing the boys and girls after leaving school on their first entrance into life, ) &c., d^c It is a 
free day school for boys and girls, who get there a common school education until their 
^ confirmation." The four hundred and fifty children are taught in four classes for boys 
and four for girls, by seven teachers. 

The other free schools are; — 

6. The Evangelical free school, founded in 1824, with four hundred boys and girls, taught 
by six teachers in five classes. The school-books and writing materials must be furnished 
by the parents. 

7 and 8. The two Practice schools in the two teachers' seminaries, (normal schools) at 
Dresden. In each sixty children have free instruction ; but in the Fletcher Seminary the 
pupils are boarders, and pay 50 thalers a year for a course of four years. 

9. The Garrison school fox poor children of private soldiers, supported by the department 
of war since 1817. 

CONFESSIONAL OR DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

10. The school of the Bohemian community in Dresden, descendants of Protestant immi- 
grants from Bohemia of the 16th century, who found here a place of refuge. 

11. Catholic schools— four elementary and one pro-gymnasium — ^preparing for the third 

* The ordinanoe of Jqim 17, 1859, respecting the employment of female teaekere, ordalni : that nnmarried 
ladies, who haye pasted their examfaMtion as graduate! of the normal lohool in Callnberg, (established hr the 
manlfieence of Prince Schoenborg, in 1856.) after the ftill coarse of three years, or if they have entered the 
bigheit class, after one year's coarse in that class ; or, if dot trained there, before a committee of examiners in 
I>nsden, bnt in the presence of a royal commissaxy— tnay be employed as teachers in families, pnblio and 
priyate schools, and may teach in girls' schools in all classes, (except in religion only in the lower and middle 
classes)— in mixed schools (i. &, with boys and girls) only in tt^e lower classes ; bnt many never teach a school 
alone, witboat several male teachers. Only teachers of needle-work, modem languages, music, and drawing, 
are exempt from sach an examination. After two years they may be fblly appointed, and at last have a pen- 
sion as laperennaated teachers while they live, remaining nnmarried. 

The seminary at Calhiberg has at present sixty-flve pnpils in three classes, with a practice school of 
ninety children, six male and fbor femsle teachers, and is maintained at an annoal expense of 15,000 thalers. 
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class of a gymnasiniD. There are eight hnndred and seventy-three children in all the < 
mon schools for Catholics at Dresden, includinif the pro-gymnasium. 

12. The Josephinmstift a CatMU free boarding school for young g^rls of sefFcn to six- 
teen years, (having now seventy scholars,) and for young ladies of the nobility of eight to 
sixteen years, (now numbering twelve.) 

13. The Israelite school, with seven teachers in three classes. It is supported by grant* 
from the State, the municipality, and the Israelite community. The reformers among the 
Jews in Dresden, who have had a majority in the last election of their president, have 
resolved to discontinue this school as soon as possible, and to strive for unoonfessioDal 
schools. It is at present still maintained, and probably will be for some time to come. 

14. The Sundaff school, founded in 1816 by a Free Masons' lodge, but In 1839 pven up to 
the municipality. By them it was considered best to commit it to the care of a private asso- 
ciation, with an annual grant of 50 thalers from the town funds. Thus it was opened anew 
in J 840. It is now managed by twelve trustees chosen by the two hundred members of the 
association, including nearly all the trade corporations. In 1866 it was attended by two 
hundred and twenty-four pupils, who on Sundays, from 8 to IJf a. m., are instructed in 
calligraphy and composition, arithmetic, and drawing, in five classes, by seven teachers. 

15. An elementary (evening) school for chimney-sweepers, with one teacher. 

C. Prwate schools, — In 1867, Dresden had forty-six private schools* with seven thousand 
pupils, (embracing thirteen primary schools for boys and g^rhi, three day schools for boys, 
two for girls, three for boys and girls, sixteen boarding schools for girls, and nine for boys.) 
The fifteen primary schools, or " children's gardens," so-called, prepare the children for the 
second kind of schools, which educate the boys until they are fourteen years old ; in general, 
preparing them in the higher classes for the lower classes of a gymnasium (therefore all study 
Latin) or of a real school. Of the boarding schools which also have day scholars there are 
some which, though taking quite little children who have learned to read and write, give 
them an education equal to that in real schools and gymnasia. These two schools, which 
have been lately acknowledged as such by the government of the North German Confedera- 
tion, will be mentioned hereafter. 

Of the schools which are mainly elementary and preparatory, we particularize^ 

1. BQttcher^s day school, of long standing and good reputation, with one hundred and 
seventy-three pupils in eight classes. 

2. Boehme^s school, (with boarders,) of recent origin, which at Easter, 1869, had three 
hundred and sixty pupils in sixteen classes, taught by sixteen regular teachers, and twelve 
assistants instructing in single branches of study. The principal intends now to raise the 
standing of the school, and make the higher classes equal to corresponding classes in the 
gymnasia and real schools. 

II. HIGHER SCHOOLS. 

1. Municipal gfmnasinm and real sehoolst 

a. The town gymnasium, called the "Kreuzschule," reorganized in 1817, and since 1^ 
occupying a splendid building, with three hundred and eighty-one pupils, who are taught 
thirty hour-lessons a week in nine classes, of which the last three are to be regarded as a 
pro-gymnasium, according to the regulation of 1846. (A new set of rules for all the gym- 
nasia in the North Oerman Confederation is expected at the next session. ) The age of the 
students (now, in 1869,) varies from eighteen to twenty-two years ; of the pupils in the sixth 
class, (III 6, the lowest of the gymnasium proper,) from twelve to seventeen: in the last or 
ninth class, firom ten to fourteen years. There are twenty ordinary teachers and five extra- 
ordinary ones, viz : two assistants, for mathematics and French, one for gymnastics, one for 
singing, and one for calligraphy. The directory of the gymnasium consists of the clerical 
superintendent, (the inspector of all the schools before mentioned,) the senator, charged with 
school affairs, and a lawyer. 

* This nomb«r is taken fjrom a regiitar of the prtTata schools in the Ojficial Report of 1667. I mention thie. 
because a Dresden paper of January 4, 1869, (reprinted in the Darmstadter 8cfaule,) speaJcs of thirty -thne 
private schools for boys and girls (besides three private gymnasia and real schools,) with thr«e thoosand four 
hnndred and eighty-seven boys and girls. d b C ^ 
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Among the papUB are ihirtj free boarders aad twenty day scholars, who form the choir 
of the municipal churches,. and if required have, besides, to ring the bells at burials, &c. In 
return, the former have their board and tuition free, the latter free instruction, and both of 
them some extra income. 

For entering the ninth class the boys must at least have completed the ninth year, know 
the elements of sacred history, geography, and arithmetic, read fluently, and write without 
making great enors in spelling, but they need not have knowledge of Latin. Students may ^ 
be admitted to any class of the school. In the three classes of the pro*gymnasium the 
monthly pay is two and a half thalers, and in the classes of six years' standing in the gym- 
nasium three thalers. 

The graduates of this and other gynmasia, eighteen to twentytwo years old, have finished 
their ge/nenU (collegiate or classical) educationi and then go to the University to study law, 
medicine, theology, or any of the branches of instruction of the philosophical faculty, 
such as plxilosophy, mathematics, natural sciences, philology, to become fitted for teaching 
the same branches in the higher schools. Beeides, they are admitted, without any further 
examination, to the polytechnioal school, to the academies in Freiberg and Tharand, and to 
become as ensigns, officers of the army, after a short practice of drilling, just like the grad- 
uates of the military school. Since the declarations of our king it has become the fashion, 
even with our highest officers, who have heard of it, to have their sons educated for the 
army in the gymnasia ; tiiat is, to afford them a full classical education. 

The library has 7,000 volumes. 

This being the only munidpal gymnasium in Dresden, the middle classes were divided 
last year into parallel classes, and so by degrees will be the highest classes, in order to 
meet all applications for admission and have but a moderate number in each class. ' 

The annual expenses have for the last few years amounted to 18,712 thalers. The 
pnpils pay thirty to thirty-six thalers a year. The salary of the first four teachers, out of 
nineteen varies from 1,000 to 1,600 thalers. 

h. Two municipal rtal schools on the two sides of the river. The one in Nenstadt has 
existed as a school ever since 1539, and was reorganized as a real school in 1851. In the 
latter year the other was organized as a real school, having been a common and then a Latin 
school since 1579. It has three hundred and eighty-eight pupils with seventeen teachers; 
II three hundred and forty-five; the expenses of I are 12,500 thalers, of II 10,000 thalers, a 
year. 

According to the rules for real schools of 1860, they have six classes for boys of ten to sixteen 
years of age. Compared with the Prussian real schools, those in Saxony are real schools of , 
the second order, because their graduates in age and accomplishments an) considered to be 
on a par with the students of the second class of a gymnasium, whereas in the Prussian real 
schools of the first order the graduates are at least eighteen years old, and the classes are 
considered equal to that of a gymnasium. 

The examination completed, study is attended by a royal commissary, at present Dr. 
Hnlsse, the principal of the polytechnioal school, and the graduates may attend the polytech- 
nioal school provided they have passed a good (II) examination, or a higher one than neces- 
sary (III) in mathematics, the Industrial school in Chemnitz, the academies in Freiberg and 
Tharand, or serve as post or custom officers, merchants, &.C.,, &c. 

2. The Vitzthum gymnasium, founded by Hudolf Vitzthum in 1638, for boys of his family 
and for an equal number of poor boys, but it was not opened until IS2S, in connection 
with the then most flourishing school of the eminent Pestalozzian, Btockmann. The writer ot 
this account may 'be allowed to add that he was for several years a teacher in that gymna- 
sinm, under the guidance of Biockmann, and can affirm, from his former and present 
knowledge that many of the best private schools in Dresden with higher classes were organ- 
ized after the same pattern. Some years after Blockmann's death the school grounds and 
houses were sold by his successor and heir to the administrator of the Vitzthum foundation, 
who, in 1861, started a separate school, without joining it to the real school of former times. 
The fnnds and the school itself are manc^d by a Count Vitzthum, who also appoints the 
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toachen. One of the loyal school coniueloTB holds the office of controller and school in- 
spector. 

At Easter, 1869, the gymnasinm was attended bj seventeen free boarders, bj boaiden 
paying 350 thalers a year, and by day scholars, in all two hundred and three, in the iiiiia 
classes, one hundred and thirty-eight of whom were in the six higher classes of the gym- 
nasium proper. Ordinaiy teachers fifteen, extraordinaiy or special five. 

For the rest see 1 a. 

3. Two Teackat^ SemtMartef , or normal schools. 

a. The Boyal Seminary, founded in 1787, and occupying a new school-house since 1866, 
like all the others, it is organized according to the law of 1857, with a course of four years, for 
which the pupils (forty-eight in number) are generally prepared in a pro-seminary, and 
admitted at sixteen years old. The school of practice, for sixty children, has been already 
mentioned. It is, like other seminaries, a boarding school without day scholars, there- 
fore the number is confined to about eighty, at present eighty-six. The price for board is 
only four thalers a month, and, besides, the State grants in stipends toward their board 860 
thalers a year. The library receiyes annually 50 thalers. The salary of the nine teachen 
(in six classes) vanes from 350 to 1,250 thalers. 

6. TAe FUicktr Seminaiy, founded in 1769, by a lady of that name, who gave a legacy of 
40,000 thalers for that purpose in case her daughter should die without children. Theionds 
thus fell into possession in 1815, but the normal school was not opened until 1825. The pro- 
seminary joined with it has forty pupils; the seminary at present seventy-eight, with eight 
teachers. The building was enlarged in 1860, but the number of pupils is confined to aixty. 
They pay 50 thalers a year for board, d^. 

The pupils of all normal schools in Saxony must pass two examinations, the first when 
leaving the seminary, prthcandidatura, the second after two years— having in the mean time 
been assistants— to obtain the right of accepting a regular employment. Female teachers 
(see IBS, note) have to pass only the former. 

4. A Catholic Pro-g^mnasiumf founded as a LaUn school in 1709, consists of two classes, 
which are organized since 1860 (1828) according to the eighth and seventh classes of a gym- 
nasium, or according to the Austrian '^under-gymnasium." 

5. Two Pro-seminaries joined to the two normal schools. 

6. PrivaU gymnasia and real schools, with the right of giving lawful certificates for one 
yearns voluntary service instead of three years in the army. The attainments required are 
those needed for entering the second class of a gymnasium, or the first of a real school of the 

, second order. 

This right has as yet been granted by the government of the North German Con- 
federation, to all public gymnasia and real schools in Saxony, 'to two private schools in 
Dresden, to one in Leipzig, and to the three public commercial schools in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz, besides, the Polytechnic schools. 

a. Krau8*^8 Oymnasium and Heal school, begun 1841, and numbering at present two hun- 
dred and eighteen pupils, of whom fifty-two are in the gymnasium, sixty-three in the real 
school, and one hundred and three in the three preparatoxy classes. 

b, iCatt/er'9 Real schooL 

«. AlbanVs Real school, with a pro-gymnasium and three elementary classes. 

d. HClbe's school, established in 1868, with one hundred and forty-two pupils. 

e. Hillwig*s Bchooh 

J. Z5a6ocAe*« Real school. 

The above schools take boarders and c'ay scholars. 

UI. SPECIAL SCHOOLS.* 

A. Royal schooUt under the immediate care of the Minister of the Interior, except the mili- 
itary academy belonging to the department of war, and the normal school for gymnasticst 
which belongs to the department of education. 

* A full report of the Special Schools of Dresden will bo found hi the Special Report of the Commiaaioaer 
of Education on Schools o/Seienct a$ applied to Saiional JndtMriu. 
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1. Tfa6 PolyUehnie School, founded in 1828, baa fonr seetions, one for machinists, one 
for civil engineering, one for chemists, and a fourth for training teachers of mathematics, nat- 
ural and technical sciences. A general preparatory course prepares for the above scientific 
Apartments, which may, perhaps, be dispensed with when our real schools have a course ot 
two years more, so as to be real schools of the first order, as they are called in Prussia. It 
has no department of architecture, as that was joined with the older academy of arts in Dres- 
den before the establishment of this school. The collections receive an annual grant of 3,000 
thalers, the library one of 1,500 thalers. Professors and teachers, twenty-seven. 

2. The Academy of Arts, founded hi 1764, consists of two sections — the academy for paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, engraving, dtc, and the academy of higher architecture. Pupils 
in 1866, one hundred and thirty-six ; ninety-five cf whom are artists, (forty-one not BaX' 
<ms,) and forty-one architects, (ten foreigners,) taught by nineteen ordinary professors, most 
of them members of the academical senate. The architects who wish to pass the state exam- 
ination for higher f|,;rchitecture (common architects are trained in the ' * bangewerkenschulen*' 
^-architectural schools — one of which is at Dresden) are obliged to attend the mathematical 
lectures in the polytechnic school. One of the "stipends for students amounts to 600 
thalers a year for the purpose of traveling, and is given for two years. 

3. The yeteriitary School^ founded in 1780, having five professors and two assistants, and a 
course of three years, in three classes. Most of the pupils, so far as the rooms allow, live in 
the school-house. It has a hospital for domestic animals, a zo5tomical laboratory, an 
apothecary's shop, besides its common business used also for teaching the pupils pharm- 
aceutics, and a workshop for shoeing horses. It has collections of veterinary instruments 
and model horse shoes, of zoophysiological and zoopathological preparations, (three thou- 
sand,) and a library of 3,000 volumes. 

4. The school for Ornamental Drawing, joined with the polytechnic school. 

5. The Architectural School, with five professors, and one hundred and twenty-five pupils 
in three classes. It has the same principal as the polytechnic school, and also some of its 
professors, but it is a separate school, located in a difierent part of the town, and is 
designed for a different class of pupils. There are similar schools in the different districts 
of Saxony for training architects of the second degree, t. e., master masons and carpen- 
ters. The course embraces three winters, and presupposes a good elementary education 
and practical service in a carpenter's or mason's shop for at least six months. They 
have, also, their state examination ; although by the new law ordaining liberty of trade, any 
one will be permitted to do^ the work of master masons, &c., that examination will be 
retained, to give the choice to such as may wish to employ an approved or authorized • 
master for their work. 

6. The Stenograp/uc institution is liberally endowed by the State. It has, besides 
other stenographers, eight teachers of the "first class," some of them "professors" and 
literary men, who, besides serving in the legislature, are bound to give free instruction in 
stenography, and to accept all applications for stenographic writings in church meetings, 
lecture rooms, or other public meetings. 

7. The Military school or "cadetteneorps," with one hundred and eighty cadets, and, 
besides the commander and four officers for instruction, is now organized with two mili- 
tary and nine civil professors, vieing with the best schools of this class in Northern Ger- 
maDy ; it is, with its six classes, rather a real school, or a school of general education for 
foture officers of the army. Some drilling in arms, and other practical exercises of the 
same sort, are had by all ; but the graduates of the school, though designated as ensigns, 
receive in a practical course at a higher military school in Prussia their special and proper 
military training. 

8. The Normal school, for teachers of gymnastics. It was the first of the kind in Germany, 
established in 1850 at an expense of 45,4 15 thalers ; aimual expenses, 1,800 thalers. The full 
course embraces one year, and is so arranged that the teaching pupils may also teach in ele- 
mentary schools at Dresden. For such as cannot stay long at Dresden there is a' course 
of five to six weeks, slsides, many schools have their exercises on the grounds. It has, 
besides the principal, twelve assistants. The school, in 1866, had twenty-seven rteachen 
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and one hundred and fortj students of the polytechnic school, two hundred and four 
seminariats, three hundred and sixty gymnasiasts, and eight hundred children from the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Though it does not strictly belong here, I may add that Dresden is the seat of a royal 
board of medical qfairt, and a committee for veterinafy affairs in the state ; of a district 
board for ]^rmaeeuHe8 ; of tk metallographie institution, for the quick multiplication of offi- 
cial circulars ; of a statistieal bureau ; of a botanical garden, once belonging to the former 
academy for surgeons or military physicians of the second degree, which has ceased to exist; 
of a district inspector of the apothecaries* shops ; of the highest board for the agriemUmml 
associations in Saxony ; of several committees for water, (hydraulic,) road and superior artki- 
teeture ; and of various committees for all sorts of staU exammations. (Such as are required 
after some years of practical life, whereas the first examinations are held on graduating in 
the universities and special schools themselves.) 

B. Special schools supported 6y assoeiations,^\. The ComtiismaZ school, founded in 1654 
by the Commercial Chamber, with six trustees and fourteen teachers. It consists of two 
sections ; the first is for apprentices at Dresden, who, besides their business, have to attend 
this school for two years. By the constitution of that association, all merchants aie obliged 
to send their apprentices to this school. The second, or higher section, having last year 
one hundred and twelve pupils, is for such other young men as wish to make a full course 
of three years, (paying 120 thalers in the first, 100 in the two following years,) and prepare 
them ** scientifically,'* and without interruptions, for a commercial life. Three such schools 
at Dresden, Leipsic, and Chemnitz have the light of giving valid certificates which exempts 
for the ** volunteer's" one year's service in the army. 

2. The Mechanics* school, (Gewerbeschule,) founded in 1861 by the Trade Association, in 
Dresden, to give young mechanics the opportunity of acquiring such knowledge as they 
may want. It is a kind of supplementary school, like the commercial school of the second 
degree ; and besides the common branches, book-keeping, .natural philosophy, chemistzy, 
drawing, and modelling are taught. Time of instruction : 7i to 9^ p. m., and on Sundays. 
There are four sections : two for apprentices and journeymen, one for established tradesmen, 
and one for women and girls. Payment three thalers a quarter for single branches ; the 
same for six months. 

3. The Workmen school, founded in 1861 by the Workmen's Association, (arbiter bild- 
ungsverein.) Any member may, for a trifling payment, have instruction in writing, drawing, 
German composition, arithmetic, geography, stenog^phy, French and English, book-keep- 
ing, singing, gymnastics. Tailors may have practical instruction in cutting out, and masons 
and carpenters in architectural drawing and modeling ; they may have exercises in speak- 
ing, read the papers, and use the books of the library in the lecture rooms at any time of 
the day, and hear lectures on popular subjects. 

4. A similar school, with like opportunities, for masons and carpenters. 

5. The German Academff for fashions, (modeu-academie, ) in a splendid building erected in 
1866, gives to tailors every opportunity to gain instruction in all branches necessary for a 
successful business. Young peraons may board there and take a regular course in the 
languages, trigonometry, &.C.; others may learn cutting out in a short term. There are 
collections of all kinds of models, and a library, relating to the trade, of nine hundred 
volumes. 

The complete Academy of Fashions, with its branch establishments in Berlin, Condon, New 
York, Paris, Petersburg, Vienna, &c., is called the European, with its perpetual seat at 
Dresden, where the founders and directory of the academy— Jlfft^/er, Klemm, and Schmidt- 
reside. They publish one main and nine branch journals, of which I mention : The Ans- 
tralian Observer, (ten shillings,) the Observer of the Fashions, (seven dollars,) the Season 
of Fashion for gentlemen, (twice a year at one-half thaler,) in English ; Der Telegraph, in 
German, but for the United States and Canada, (three and one-half dollars ;) and Der Fort- 
schritt.in German, for tlie United States, (five dollars,) d&c, &c. 

This Academy, so far as I know, is without a compeer in the world, and is the work 
of the first-mentioned Mr. MiUler. It was founded in 1850 and enlarged in 1862, with a 
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school-lioiue since 1866. The fonr hnndred and eig:ht members in all parts of Gennany, &e., 
pay each, annually, an assessment raiyin^ from five to two thaleis. 

C. Private specud schools. — 1. The conservatorinm of miMtc, conducted by Bfr. Pndor. 
The teachers are mostly musicians of the King's chapeL The full course embraces three 
years, at 100 thalers a year. The price for one branch is 32 thalers. The rest is chiefly 
arranged in accordance with the elder sister, the coosenratory of music in Leipzig, which is 
under the direction of an association. 

2. A commercial school for young ladies, conducted by Mr. Heinrieh. 

D. Associations and the Press. — There are in Dresden forty-four associations for the 
sciences and arts, (exclusire of twenty-nine for singing and two for orchestral music,) 
beginning with the German Academy for Natural Sciences, the Leopoldlno-Carollna, founded 
in 1652, which in 18te changed its abode and has its seat at Dresden, and ending with the 
Shakesperian association for the improyement of the theater. 

There are in all fifty-one newspapers and journals of all kinds published at Dresden, 
viz : eight dailies, eight weeklies, (tvro for teachers,) twenty-seyen monthlies, and eight 
quarterly papers. 

IV. CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

This name may perhaps not be strictly applicable to all the schools mentioned under this 
bead ; but with regard to a portion of the children who are educated and supported in these 
schools this general term is the most suitable, whether the charitable benefactors who 
founded and support them be the state, or the town, or priyate indiyiduaU. 

A. Suue schools.— 1. The institution for the blind, founded in 1809, and since 1830 sup- 
ported by the State, but raised to its present efficiency in 1838 by the legacy of 22,350 
thalers from the Russian Major Olsafieff, and since then by legacies from other benefactors, 
in all one hundred and >wenty,-by which thirty-fiye blind children are entirely supported. 
The institution can now take fifty boys and forty girls. The price for one child is one 
hundred and thirty thalers a year ; for Saxons only sixty-four thalers. Communities in 
Saxony haye to pay, for a poor blind child they send here, thirty-two thalers, but if they be 
small and poor, only half that sum. At present the institution has eighty pupils, thirty- 
three of whom are children and forty-seyen adults, with three ordinary teachers, besides two 
teachers of singing and orchestral music, one of gymnastics, one basket-maker, one rope- 
maker, and one shoemaker. The fund for such blind persons as haye left the institution, 
founded in 1844, amounts at present to 36,759 thalers. 

There is in Saxony, since 1862, another state school for the blind, called a preparatory 
school, (yorschule.) for the blind, with twenty-fiye pupils in 1868, at a price of 64 thalers 
for Saxons, or 150 thalers for foreigners. 

2. The institution for the deaf and dumb^ founded in 1828, came into the possession of its 
present grounds by a general collection in Saxony, secured through the present principal, 
Mr. Jeneke ; and it receiyed in 1838 a legacy by Olsafieff, of the same amount as the insti- 
tution for the blind. Since that time the funds haye greatly increased by continual legacies. 
It had in 1863 one hundred and sixteen pupils, with twelye teachers, at an annual expense 
of 14,989 thalers. Price, 10 to 75 thalers a year, paid by the parents, or the community. 
The course in the eight classes reaches through the same number of years. 

The Asylum for educated deaf and dumb girls was founded by a lady in 1840, and is 
managed by a directory of ladies. Twelye girls haye free board and lodgings for their 
lifetime. 

The second and older institution for the deaf and dumb, in Leipzig, with one hundred 
children in 1868, was founded in 1778, by S. Heinicke, who is the author of the present 
method of teaching the deaf and dumb in Germany, and which has been introduced into 
many other states of Europe. It differs from the French method (adopted in America) in 
teaching no finger language, but to talk as well as possible. The lang^uage by signs^ irbich 
the children know, so far na they understand it, before they enter school, is of course used by 
themselyes and by the teachers as a means of instruction. But the special /n^er-language 
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18 not taught, as being of no tue for them in life, becanse with deaf-mntes they speak flnentlj 
by signs, and with other persons they cannot make any nse of the finger language. 
Many in this way learn to read from the tips; their talking, indeed, sonnQs monotonoos, and 
will at first startle an unaccustomed ear; but they can make themselves understood ; and all 
those that have spoken once in their life had or still have some degree of hearing, though 
they are deaf to any articulated word, and so cannot be instructed in any other school, wiU 
learn to talk without such a frightful monotony. 

B. Municipal tiwttfattMM.— 1. The Orphan As$lmm, founded in 1687, burned down in die 
aeven yean' war, and then rebuilt at a cost of 25,000 thalers, had in 1867 forty-two boys and 
thirty-one girls, with four teachers and five other tutors, &c There are likewise " orphan etiU 
ofites,'* in three parishes near Dresden, where the orphans from Dresden live in families and 
attend the village school. The parish clergyman reports to the town senate. This mode of 
educating poor orphans has been advocated and preferred to any other by many intelligent 
persons, and has, no doubt, in connection with the common way, great advantages. 

2. The Reform School, or house of correction, founded in 1838 for abandoned children and 
young criminals, who are instructed four hours a day, and are occupied for the rest of the 
day in useful work, (digging, cutting wood for sale, and other manual work for boys and 
girls.) The time of their detention varies according to the moral condition of the children. 
From the district and poor schools sixty-eight boys and girls were sent here in 1867. 

3. A similar institution, for receiving either boys and girls whose parents are in confine- 
ment, and consequently cannot take care of their children, or those orphans who cannot be 
instantly admitted to the orphan asylum for want of room. The boys and girls, separated 
on two floors, stay here generally but a short time, and attend the neighboring poor school. 

4. The Foundling Hospital may be here mentioned. So far, the children, up to the sixth 
and seventh year of their age, receive primary instruction by one teacher. It has funds of 
50,000 thalers, with an income of 3,000 thalers, and can receive fifty infants. 

C. FoundaUons,—h The orphan asylum for CalAo/k», foumled in 1829, chiefly for orphans 
of Catholic soldiers. The children attend, from the ninth year of their age, the Catholic ipse 
school, which has the same principal as the asylum. 

2. The ** Pestalozzistift," founded by the Pedagogical Association of Dresden, and by the 
efforts of Blockmannf was opened on the centennial anniversary of Pestalozzi's birthday, 
January 12, 1846, for orphans of teachers especially, but also for others. There were in 
1868 twenty-eight inmates, ten of whom are supported by the institution, and the rest by 
other associations. They have six lesson-hours a day. A great number of poor children 
attend school, work in the garden, &c, and learn order and discipline. 

The same association supports a working school for girls in another part of the town, 
where one hundred and twenty girls, after school hours, receive instruction in sewing, knit- 
ting, mending, &c 

3. The Working School for poor boys, founded in 1857 by the exertions of Dr. KrauM, 
employs now two hundred boys in useful ways. 

4. Four Asylums for infants bom in wedlock, kept by the Ladies* Association, (Franen* 
▼erein.) The children are carried or led to the house by the parents in the morning at six, 
(in winter seven,) and are called for by them between five and eight p. m. There is a pay- 
ment of six pf. per day— one and a half cents. 

5. Arnold's foundation of 1839, who granted to any common school at Dresden the right 
to choose in his bookseller's shop, or to order their books, to the value of twelve thalcn, as 
long as the firm exists. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 

1. The Pedagogical Association of Dresden, founded in 1833. It meets onoe a month. 
The foundation schools, IV. C, 2, are directed by a committee of fifteen teachers, to whom 
are added a like committee of fifteen ladies, (of the first families.) 

2. The Pestalozzi AssociaUon of Saxony, for the benefit of superannuated teachen and 
teachers* widows, has its seat at Dresden, with BerthtU, the principal of a burger school, and 
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editor of the *'Allgemein6 Lehzezzeitang," as president. It numbers three thousand six 
hundred and ten members, (all teachers,) in one hundred and sixty-eight districts. 

3. The General Association of common school teachers in Saxony, with the directoiy at 
Dresden. 

4. A (priTate) Teachers* Association for mutual assistance in case of sickness, and for the 
widow of a member in case of decease. 

5 and 6. Two more teachers' associations: one of prirate teachers at Dresden, with a com- 
mittee of five male and four female teachers ; another of the principals of private schools. 
7. Ladies' Association, (Frauenyerein, ) from 1814. See the asylums for infants, FV, C, 4. 
8.. Association for the protection of girls, (Fnmenschutz,) with a school. See I, B, 4. 

9. Association " zu Rath und That,'' founded in 1802, with a school. See I, B, 5. 

10. The Vincent Association, founded in 1852, (I860,) for the assistance of poor 
Catholics, with an asylum for poor Catholic boys and one for girls — twenty-two members. 

11. The Asylum for adult deaf and dumb girls. See lY, A, 2. 

12. The Marien9t}fiung, founded in 1840, for twelye poor girls who aie to be servants. 
They are protected for two years after leaving school against bad influences, and therefore 
supported as assistants in infant asylums, or in families where they are instructod in women's 
work, and receive, if necessary, an additional education. In the first five years of their 
service following those two years they are subject to the control of one of the lady directors. 

13. The SchmaLz'Stifiungn an association for school-assistance, hi memory of the Rev. 
Mr. Schmalz, founded in 1826. It numbered last year two hundred contributing members, 
and has had annually three hundred free scholars educated in the common schools. 

Cox account, including the ten to twelve special schools omitted there, mentions sixty-one 
public and association schools, and forty-six private schools, in all one hundred and seven 
schools. Even with the thirty-three private schools, we should have ninety-four, including 
the five evening or supplementary schools, and the five regular schools in the charity insti- , 
tutions. Now I would say th^t my report is based throughout on official documents, and, 
since the number of private schools is taken from the last report of the school committee, 
printed in 1867, 1 allow that up to this time some of them may have ceased ; though from 
1864 to 1867 they had increased from thirty-two to forty-nine. Be it understood that I have' 
not counted here all the charity institutions without a regular school. 

Summary of Schools at Dresden-^one hundred and fifiy^nz thtrntand tnhainltanU, 

I. MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS, 

1. Seventieen elementary schools — thirteen thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven chil* 
dren with two hundred and thirty-two teachers—cost to the town of 91,527 thalers. See I, A. 

2. Two real schools— seven hundred and thirtv-tbroe pupils with thir^-four teachera — 
budget of the year 22,500 thalers, chiefly coyered by the tees. See 11, 1, {. 

3. One gymnasium — three hundred and eighty-one pupils with nineteen teachers — budget 
of the year 18,712 thalers. See II, 1, a. 

4. One orphan asylum— seventv-one children with nine teachers, &o.— -and three orphan 
colonies, at a cost to the town of 8,135 thalers. IV, B, 1. 

6. Two Pflegeanstalten, one for boys, one for girls. IV, B, 3. 

6. One reform school for abandoned children or young criminals, at a cost to the town of 
54M7tbalere. IV, B, 2. 

7. The foundling h<Mpital, with fifty in&nts and one teacher ; annual income firom the 
fonds 3,000 thalers. Iv , B, 4. 

U. STATE OR ROTAL SCHOOLS. 

1. The Polytechnic School. Ill, A, 1*. 

2. The Academy of Arte. Ill, A, 2. 

3. The Veterinary School, (with board,) III, A, 3. 
• 4. The School for Ornamental Drawing. Ill, A, 4. 

6. The Architectural School, (for masons and carpenters.) HI, A, 5. 

6. The Stenographic Institution. Ill, A, 6. 

7. The Military School, (cadettencons.) Ill, A, 7. 

8. The R. Teachers' Seminary or Normal School, (with board.) II, 3, a. 

9. The Normal School for traming teachers of gymnastics. Ill, A, 8. 

10. The Institution for the Blind, (with charity funds, ) the only one in Saxony. TV, A, 1. 

11. The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, (with charity funds, two in Saxony. ) IV, A, 8. 
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III. POUNBATION OR ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

1. The Vltzthum Gymnaflium, (boardinj^ and day school.) 11,2. 

2. Fletcher's Teachers' Seminary or normal school, (boarding schooL) II, 3, b, 

3. The Progymnasium for Roman Catholics. II, 4. 

4. The Commercial School, of two sections. Ill, B, 1. 

5. The Raths-tochterschule, under the direction now by the municipality. I, B, 1. 

6. The Free Masons' School for boys, (boarding school with thirty free boarders.) I, B, 2. 

7. The Free Masons' School for girls, (with Eleven free boarders.) I, B, 3. 

8. The school Zu Rath and That, four hundred and fifty children, at an expense of 
4,616 thalers. I,B,5. 

9. The Erangelical Free School, four hundred children. I, B, 6. 

10. The school Zum Frauenschutz, for girls. I, B, 4. 

11 . The two Pro-seminaries in the two normal schools. II, 6. 

12. The two Practice schools in the two normal schools with sixty free scholan in each. 
I,B,7. 

N. B. — Only one of the Pro-seminaries and one of the Phuitice schools is endowed ; the 
other two are supported by the State in the Royal Seminary. 

13. The Garrison School, for sons of private soldiers. I, B, 9. 

14. The school of the Bohemian community, ^Protestant immigrants.) I, B, 10. 

15. Four elementary schools for Roman Catholics ; eight hundred and seyenty-three chil- 
dren. I,B,11. 

16. The Josephinenstift, a free boarding school for Catholic gii-ls. I, B, 12. 

17. The IsrMiite School, with a grant from the State and town. I, B, 13. 

18. The academy for tailors, (Moden-akademie.) III,B,5. 

19. The Sunday School, a supplementary school. I, B, 14. 

20. The Mechanics' School, ( gewerbschule, ) a supplementary or evening school . TTT, B, 2. 

21. The Workmen's School, ( Arbeiter-bildungsyerein, ) an evening school. Ill, B, 3. 

22. An Evening school for masons and carpenters. Ill, B, 4. 

23. An elementary (evening) sdiool for chimney sweepers. I, B, 15. 

24. The Orphan Asylum for Roman Catholics. IV, C, 1. 

25. The Pestalozzistifl for orphans of teachers, boarding school. JY, C|2. 

26. A working school for poor boys. IV, C, 3. 

27. A working school for poor girls. IV, C, 2. 

28. Five asylums for infants, (Rinder-bewahranstalten.) IV, C, 4 and I, B, 5. 

lY. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. I. G. 

A. Institutions acknowledged as gymnasia and real schools by the Saxon and North 

German government : 

1. Krause's gymnasium and real school. II, 6, a. 

2. Kauffer's real school II, 6, b, 

B. Private schools of a similar character, all for boys : 

3. Albani's school. II, 6, c. 

4. H6lbe's school. II, 6, d. 

5. Boehme's school. I,C,2. 

6. Bottcher's school, (for day scholars.) 1, 0, 1. 

7. Hillwig's school. 11,6,0. 

8. Zsobocne's real school. II, 6, /. 

N. B.— All these schools take boarders and day scholars, and have a higher aim than the 
common elementary schools. The same may be said of most private schools for g^ls. In 
1867 there were forty-six private schools with seven thousand children. See 1, 0. 

Appendix.— Educational associations, (for charitable purposes,) thirteen ; IV, C, 5. For 
sciences and arts, forty-four ; III, C, 5. 

I. Elementary public schools, thirty-two. 

I 6. Supplementary (evening) schools, five. I, B, 14, 15 ; m, B, 2-4. 

II. Higner schools, (gymnasia, real schools, normal schools,) six public, two private. 
lib, Pro-jrymnasium one, pro-seminaries two ; six private. 

III. Special schools, ten. 

IV. Charity institutions, nine hundred and fifteen of them, with a. regular elementaiy 
school course ; asylums for infants, five. 

V. Private schools for boys and girls, thirty-eight. 
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STUTXaABDT. 

SrurraARDT, the capital of Wurtemberg, with a popnlation of 70,000 in 1865, besides 
an adequate supply 6f elementary and secondary schools, has the following special 
schools : 

1. A Polytechnic School, or technological university, with 60 professors, for the most 
thorough, scientific, and practical training for the profession of civil engineer, mechanical « 
engineer, and architect, as well as for a mercantile and manufacturing career. The build- 
ing is a noble specimen of arcMtecture — spacious, attractive, and admirably adapted to 
its purpose. 

2. A School of Construction, for persons connected with the building trades,' presided 
over by a competent architect, and assisted by 28 teachers, who are all men of science and 
practical skill. The instruction is given in the winter, for four hours a day, so distributed 
in the morning, noon, and evening as to meet the conveniences of the different trades — 
stone-cutters, brick-layers, carpenters, plasterers, glaziers, decorators, modelers, engravers, 
workers in gold and silver fabrics, &c. 

3. A Sunday Trade School for Apprentices, with special courses in drawing, in its ap- 
plication to their various occupations. 

4. The Royal Central Museum of Art, in which there is a day school for drawing — in 
all its forms. This museum is well supplied with models, designs, and copies for students 
in any department of art 

CABLSBUHE. 

Cabisrt>bb, the capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden, with a population of 25,000 (about 
that of Georgetown), besides a full supply of elementary and secondary schools of the 
highest excellence, has — 

1. A Polytechnic School, which, in respect to building, and theu: equipment (which 
cost over $250,000), and its corps of professors {45 in the different classes), challenges 
comparison with any other in Europe. Its 589 pupils (in 1866) were distributed in the 
following divisions : of engineering, occupying two years ; of architecture, occupying four 
years ; of builders, joiners, and masons, two years; of wood-craft, two years ; of chemical 
technology, two years ; of constructors of machines, two years ; of commerce, one year ; 
of postal, telegraphic, and other public service, one year. 

2. A Trade School for Apprentices, who attend for two hours in the morning— 6 to 10 
in the winter and 5 to 9 in the summer. The attendance (304 in 1864) is obligatory, and 
any master who prevents or'does not see that his apprentice attends is liable to a fine for 
each offence. The instruction is confined to ai;ithmetic, drawing, geometry, modeling, and 
wood-carving. 

3. A School of Gymnastics, for pupils in the public schools, and for the training of 
teachers for the same. 

4. A School for Young Ladies, in which commercial subjects, drawing, music, and 
needle- work, in reference to their future occupation, are taught 

5. Carlsruhe has a horticultural and veterinary, school, a public library of 90,000 vol- 
umes, a botanical garden, a public gallery of art, several kindergairtena, and a rescue in- 
stitution for neglected children. 

BBTTNSWIOK. 

Brunswick, the capital of the duchy of the same name, with a population of 45,450, in 
addition to an adequate supply of elementary and secondary schools, has — 

1. A Scientific and Technological College, the ChUegium CardUhum, which, besides reg- 
ular courses in modem languages, and their literatures, history, and political economy, has 
seven special divisions, viz : 1, machine construction; 2, architecture; mining and metal - 
orogy; 4, technical chemistry; 5, pharmacy; 6, floral economy; 7, rural economy; 8, civil 
engineering; 9, surveying, &c.i with 25 professors and 180 technical pupils. 
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* MumoH. 

Mdnicv, the capital of Bavaria, liad in 186i a popnlatioa of 167,054. From ft mean 
oatward appearance, insignificant public bnildings, a low reputation for science, art, and 
edncation, this city, under liberal and systematic expenditures by the central goyemment, 
has become within fifty years (since the first appropriation for art was made by the United 
States Government) eminent among the capitals of Europe for its public buildings, its 
historic monuments and memorials, its art tretsures, its libraries, laboratories, and facili- 
ties for high literary, scientific, and art culture. In a mere economical view, in their re- 
lation to the industrial development of the capital, the large expenditures required to 
build and equip the PimUoothelcs, with their 1,800 pictures, 300,000 engravings, and 9,000 
drawings; the GlyptoOuk, with its twelve galleries of ancient sculpture, and its large col- 
lection of the works of Ganova, Thorwalsden, Schadow, and other modem sculptors; the 
Boyal Uhrary, and its 800,000 volumes (four times the number in the Library of (X>ngreBs); 
the University t with its five faculties, 110 professors, and the Conservatorium of Science, with 
their laboratories, in which Llebig continues his original research, museums of natural his- 
tory, botanic garden, and arboretum; the rcyalfoundries (to which our own Government is 
obliged to resort for casts of its bronze doors and memorial figures, even when dengned 
by its own artists), and the public parks—all these expenditures, not extravagant in any 
one year, but liberal and systematic from year to year, after fifty years, have made Mu- 
nich the home of artists, and professors foremost in every department of science, anid 
have been felt in their benificence throughout all the mechanic industries and by every 
class of the entire kingdom. We will not attempt to describe its educational system, but 
can only enumerate several of its special schools of higher leanung : 

1. The Ludwig-MoucimUian UniversUyy with its five faculties, theology, law, me^cine, 
and its staff of 101 professors and teachers, and 1,288 students. 

2. 7^6 Boffdl Polytechnic Schooit with four special schools, or -sections, under its general 
mathematicid class, viz : for architecture, a course of two years; mechanical engineering, 
two years; technical chemistry, two years; trade and commerce, two years; with an ag- 
gregate of forty-seven professors, and an average attendance of 350 pupils. 

3. The Academy of the Fine Arts, which originated in a school of drawing in 1770, and 
has now four special schools, of painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving, under 
the general supervision of a director (for several years the celebrated Kaulbach), five pro- 
fessors, each eminent as an artist in his specialty, and ten additional teachers in anatomy, 
perspective, geomtry, &c., the details of each subject to a staff of fifteen teachers for an 
average attendance of 320 pupils- The government appropriates $20,000 annually to- 
wards the salaries and special aid to poor but promising art students. 

4. An Academy of Music, with fifteen teachers and ninety-four pupils. 

5. ASchool of Mines. 

6. A School of Wood-craft • 

7. A School of Commerce. I 

8. A School of Veterhiary Surgery. 

HANOVER. 

Hahovkb, the capital of the former kingdom of Hanover, since 1866 mei^ed in Pmsria, 
had in 1864 a population of 79,619. Besides very excellent elementary and secondary 
schools, it has — 

1. A Polytechnic School (with 26 professors and teachers and 440 pupils), which, with- 
out being arranged into different departments, provides special instruction for : 1, manufac- 
turing chemists; 2, agriculturists; 3, surveyors; 4, mechanicians; 5, architects; 6, civil 
engineers. 

2. A Trade School for Apprentioes, in which instruction is given in drawing annually 
to over 600 workmen. 

3. A School of Commerce, for special instruction in penmanship, bopk-keeplng, and 
commercial transactions. 
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STATICTICS OP SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The following tables are selected from a much larger number, compiled 
to accompany the Special Report of the Commissioner of Education on 
Public Schools in different countries, and inserted here to illustrate the 
importance attached to institutions of this grade in European systems 
of public instruction. 

Secondary EducaHan in the Kmgdotn of Saxony, 1870. 



Name and character of school. 



Location. 






Krencachiile i gymoaiiom 

Vlztham's gymnasiam 

Albanl'i real-school and gymna- 
Binm* 

Dr. H5Ib6*8 real 'School and gym 
naelniQ* 

Dr. Kranse's . real*scbool and 
gymnasium* 

First reel-school 

St. Ann's real-school 

Dr. Hillwig's real-school* 

Dr. Bdbme's real- school* 

Thomas gymnasium 

Nicolal gymnasium 

Barth's real>school and gymna* 
slum* 

Hanschild's real-school and gym- 
nasium* 

Gymuaiuum '..... 

Real>school 

Oymnaaium 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Real-school 

Gymnasium 

Real-school 

Oymnasium 

Real-school 

Albertinum ; real-school* 

Real-school 

Do 



Dresden. 
...do... 



145,788 



.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



1539 

1638 



1868 

1841 
lS3&.18Slt 
1579-18501 



Lelp 



85,394 



...do....... 

Ghemnits.... 

...do 

Meissen 

Bautzen..... 

Freiberg 

Grlmma .. .. 

Plauen 

...do 

Zittan 

...do 

Zwiclcaa .... 

...do 

Burgstftdt ... 
Relcheubach. 
Annaborg . . . 



54.827 



10,363 
12, 485 
18,877 
5,933 
18.590 



14,290 
22,'432' 



3,700 
10,996 
10,537 



1221 
1511 

1863 

1849 
1868 
1857 
1543 
1556 
1537 
1550 
1517 
1654 
1586 
1855 
12S0 
1868 



369 

215 



73 

330 



200 
374 



42 



*23 



357 



133 

250 
61 
425 
147 
203 
197 
155 
133 
190 
'155 
235 
258 
165 



1849 
1813 



158 
334 



18 gymnasia 

11 real-schools *. 

5 real-schools and gymnasia com- 
bfaied 



48 



136 



119 



2,647 
2,312 

885 



Total, (88 schools of any kind) . 



210 



457 



31 

11 



13 
13 
20 



18 

19 



14 
IP 
12 
5 
23 
10 
6 
6 
9 
18 
6 



16 



165 
84 



13 



6,844 361 



NOTV.->Besides the schools enumerated above, there are a large number of burgher schooli 
tai many respects equal to real-schools, but conducted under the primary school system. 

* Conducted at the pecuniary responsibility of the director, but according to the pro- 
gramme of the public institutions of the same grade. 

t The first number gives the year of foundation of the Institation as a gymnailnm, and tha 
seooad the year when it was changed to a real-sohooL 
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Table X.—Seootidary Education in the Kingdom of Bavaria, 1888-70. 



Location. 



Abensberg . 
Annweiler. . 
Amberg ... 



Anspach 

Aschaffenbarg.. 

Amorbaeh 

Augsbarg 



Barghaasen 

Bergzabern 

Bamberg 

BaTreuth 

DUrkholm 

Dinkelflbtthl 

DUUngen 

Edenkoben 

Eicbfltadt 

Erlangen 

Freitdng 

Frankenthal 

Fruchtwangen 

Ftlrth 

Germereheim 

GrUnBtndt 

GttDzbarg 

Hof 

Hersbrnck :. 

Hammelbnrg 

Hanftirt 

Ingolstadt 

Kcblheim 

Kaiseralautem 

Kirchbeimbolanden . 

Kusel ; 

Kolmbach 

Eitzhigen 

Kemjpten 

Eaafbearon 

Landsbut 

Landau 

Lobr 

Lindau 

Munich 



Mflbldorf 

Metten 

MUnnoratadt.... .. 

MUtenberg 

Memmingen....... 

Neustadt on tbe Haardt 

Nuremberg 

Neustadt 

Neuburg 

Ndrdlingen 

Oberdorf 

Oettingen 

Partenkircben 



1,300 
2,768 
12,039 

12,973 
10, 676 
2,361 
49,332 



2,500 
2.534 

25,240 

19,208 
5,551 
6.157 
5,391 
5,140 
7,549 

11,202 
7,624 
6,496 
2,350 

21,054 
9,524 
3,800 
3,511 

13, 146 
2,000 
2,778 
1,950 

19,418 
2,774 

13,592 
2,956 
2,601 
4,128 
5,898 

10,892 
4,741 

12,873 

12,305 

4,103 

5,248 

167,054 



1,650 
1,200 
1,650 
3,400 
6,973 
8,090 

70,492 
1,500 
•6,369 
6,628 
1,874 
2,807 
1,257 



Latin School 


1819 
1836 

1S29 
1814 
1807 
1828 
1827 
1864 
1609 
1836 

'i664' 
1821 
1830 
1549 
1837 
1839 
1745 
1827 
1817 


1 
4 
8 

8 
8 
4 
12 
8 
...... 

4 
10 
9 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 


7 

8 
18 

20 

19 

6 

36 

15 

11 

8 

6 

28 

21 

9 

5 

18 

8 

18 

17 

16 

11 

5 

14 

9 

9 

6 

18 

7 




do 


61 


Gymnasium and Latin School 

combhied. 
do 


S7S 
9^ 


do 


235 


Latin School 


75 


Catholic Gymnaslam .......... 


406 


Protestant Gymnasium 

Real Gymnasium 


143 
44 


Latin School 


53 


do 


33 


Gymnasium and Latin School. 
do 


477 
279 


Latin School 

do 


93 
20 
133 
57 
905 
140 


Latin School 

do .- 


do 


950 


Latin School 


93 


do 


18 


do 


1863 
1827 
1819 


297 


do 


71 


do 


93 


do 




Gjrmnasinm and Latin School . 
Latin School 


1546 
1830 
1842 
1853 
1863 
1851 
1817 
1836 


139 
94 


do 




do 






do 


11 


74 


do 




do 


4 

4 
4 


9 
10 
8 


99 


do 


79 


do 


55 


do 


1624 
1843 
1804 
1820 
1629 
1817 
1838 




do 


4 
8 
4 

8 
4 
4 
2 
9 
8 
8 
4 
4 


4 
18 


16 


Latin School 


150 


Gymnasium and Latin School. 
Latin School 


* 18 


2SS 


do 


10 
3 
27 
22 
27 
12 
6 


58 


...:.do 


90 


Wilhelm's Gymnasium 

Lud wig's Gymnasium 


1559 
1824 
1849 
1864 
1239 
1848 
1837 
1660 
1817 
1408 
1578 
1526 
1864 
1567 
1664 
1543 
1817 
1563 
1822 


288 
969 


Maximilian's Gymnasium ..... 
Real Gymnasium 


342 

94 


Latin School 


150 


do 




do 


11 

8 

4 
4 
4 
10 


28 
16 
6 
9 
9 
29 


375 

177 


Latin School 


27 


do 


39 


do 


56 


Gymnasium and Tiatin School. 
Real Gymnasium 


442 


Latin School 








Gymnasium and Latin School. 
Latin School 


8 
5 
2 
8 


28 

9 

1 
4 


192 
75 


do 


6 


do 


40 


do 
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Loeatlon. 


& 


Name and oharaotar of ichool. 


1 
1 


S 


1 


j 


Pusaa 


13.433 
7,971 
1.883 

29,893 

^u 

11,034 
13,699 

6,817 
9,328 
2,511 
1,860 
2,5^0 
3,520 
5,305 
1,320 
3,200 
41,082 

1,700 
1,680 
9,155 


Gjmnasiain and Latin School. 
Latin School 


1611 
1836 
1611 
1811 
1864 
1&35 
1829 
1840 
1803 
1817 
1864 
1821 
1834 
1781 
J500 
1836 
1830 
1536 
1836 
1815 
1561 
1864 
1729 
1821 
1558 


8 
4 
2 
11 
4 
2 
4 
8 
. 8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
1 
4 
4 


19 
9 


323 


Ptnnasens 


81 


iP^ipp^^nlwim 


do 




Batiibon 


Gymnasium and Latin School. 
Real Gymnasium 


25 
10 
5 
9 
11 
19 
18 
9 


453 








LaUn School 


81 


Bothonbnrg .......... 


do 


36 


Bcheyem 


Gymnasium and Latin School. 
do 


153 


StraablQff 


194 


Speler.... 


do 


334 




Real Gymnasium . 


54 


Scbwabaeh 


LaUn School , 

Latin School 




Schweinfart 

SoDtbofen 


17 

1 


136 
8 


Uffenheim 


do 




Welden 


do 






Wnn*^MH 


do ^ 


6 
6 


48 


Wcinsenbiirg 


do 


45 


Windabach 


do 




Windsheim 


do 


5 

4 


5 
28 
9 
3 


29 


Wttrzbniig 


Gymnasium and Latin School. 
Real Gymnasium...... 


382 




54 


WallerMteln 


Latin School 


16 


Welgsenbom .. 


do 




Zwdbrikken 




8 


16 


231 












250 


613 

51 

248 


7,758 


Q fQfil-g4*hoQ]g* .,..,. ,....,-»---,,, T - 




216 


52 Latin schooli 




169 


2,083 




1 




Total ^hi 67 eeeo 


odaryicl] 






419 


912 


9.887 









* The gnxxd. total does not Include the ten lyeeo, and which tometimes classed with the uni' 
Tersities. The Latin schooli are inoomplete gymnasia, having but four instead of the usual 
Bomber of eight classes. 
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CIRCdLAR RESPECTING ACADEiHES OF DESIGN, 

GALLERIES OP ART, AXD ART CULTURE 



tJ. S. Department of Education, 

Washington, D. C, January, 1868. 
The undersigned desires to obtain for this Department printed doca- 
ments respecting Academies of Design, and Schools and Galleries of 
Art, and such other information as you may please to communicate 
respecting efforts which have been made in your city, or State, to pro- 
mote the study of Art and its applications to Painting, Sculptuie, 
Engravings Architecture, Landscape Oardening, Music, &c., in any of 
the forms and particulars specified below. 

HENEr BARNARD, 

Commissioner, 

1 . Academies of Design — when and how established ; how supported ; present 
condition as to funds and members. 

2. Schools of Art — ^when and by whom founded; how supported; tuition 
free or otherwise ; number of pupils, male and female ; trustees, how many and 
how paid. 

3. Schools of Art for Women— when and by whom established j how sup- 
ported; number of pupils. 

4. Public Museums or Galleries for Exhibition of Works of Art — whencst:il>- 
lished ; how supported ; character and value of the works ezhibitod j number of 
visitors, (estimated, or known by sale of tickets.) 

6. Private Collections of Works of Art — ^their character and value; whether the 
productions are of foreign or native artists. 

6. The study and practice of Drawing in Colleges and Schools of any grade 
with you, (not included above) — when first introduced — ^how taught — number of 
pupils, male or female. 

I. Academies or Schools of Music — ^when established — how supported— present 
condition as to proceedings, funds, and members. 

8. Music in Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools — ^when introduced as a 
regular exercise— how taught, special teacher, &c. 

9. Public Parks — extent and original cost of grounds — plan and cost of 
improvements, and by whom designed — annual cost of improvements and super- 
intendence — ^historical monuments and statues, &c. 

10. Private grounds— extent, and by whom planned— on what conditions open 
to visitors. 

II. Rural cemeteries — extent and cost of grounds — ^when and by whom 
planned — annual cost of improvements and superintendence — ^number of pro- 
prietors. 

12. Number and character of Books on Art accessible through public libraries. 

13. Native artists — ^living or dead, whose reputation and productions are asso- 
ciated with your city — any details as to special training and encouragement re- 
ceived by them there. 

14. Any special action by the State or City, or by any institution or individual, 
for the advancement of Art in design, construction, or decoration of building^s 
and grounds, in portraits, statues, paintings, or monuments. 

15. Schools or Classes (day or evening) for artizaus, in any branch of decora- 
tive Art, fliodeling, Ac. 

IG. Art and Jl2)sthetic Culture generally— any suggestions as to its oonditios 
and improvement in this country. 
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AET m THE DISTRICT OF COLOIBIA. 



INTRODUCTION^ 



"We purpose in tbis report to confine ourself chiefly to what has been done by Congress for | 
the encouragement of the fine arts in this District. The various purposes to which works 
of art may be applied in educating and improving the condition of a people, of stimulating 
industry, a^d increasing the material wealth of a nation by giving it skilled labor, is a sub- 
ject of so much importance in our political economy as to demand the most serions attention 
of our legislators. Paintings, illustrating the important events in the early history of a great 
nation ; its rise and progress ; its achievements in science and civilization, belong to the 
valuable legacies it leaves to posterity for its good. It matters little whether the events illus- 
trated by the artist be heroic or civic in their char'acter. 

The same may be said of statues of the groat men who, by their wisdom, courage, and 
foresight, gave us the form of government under which we have enjoyed freedom and pros- 
perity equalled only by our greatness as a nation. The people always find in these subjects 
matter to interest and instruct them ; and in selecting works of art to decorate the Capitol 
and other public buildings, our efforts should not only be directed to their entertainment and 
improvement, but to giving them what they can readily underntand and appreciate. 

It is also essential that works of art, intended to perform so important a part in decorating 
a building that has cost the people so much money, and of which they are so justly proud, 
should be executed by artists whose already established reputations would be a sufficient 
guarantee for the proper performance of their works. Nothing discourages real merit more 
than to see pretension patronized ; and when the government is the patron the influence is 
more widely and disastrously felt. 

By employing artists with established reputations the people give more time and study to 
their works, and feel at the same time that they have got something of real value — some- 
thing that faithfully expresses the events they set out to illustrate. In addition to this, 
works of art intended to decorate the Capitol building of a great and rapidly progressing 
nation, should faithfully represent the progress art has from time to time made in it. . 

It is in buildings like these that the people look for and expect to find examples of the best 
artistic talent the country has produced. And unless we employ the recognized talent of the 
country we shall mislead the people as to what it can perform. 

The question of employing native artists to decorate the Capitol was one which early 
engaged the attention of Congress. Some of our public men at that time appreciated the 
value to the people of decorating the Capitol with paintings illustrating the more important 
events of the Revolution, as well as portraits of the men who figured prominently in it. But 
they doubted the skill of American artists to produce anything of the kind successfully, and 
were not for spending the people's money on what might turn out to be only a costly experi* 
ment. Others doubted the power of Congress to use the people's money for any such pur- 
pose. In short, these latter regarded it as an attempt on the part of Congress to encourage 
idleness and make a reckless expenditure of the people's money. 

The debates in Congress at that time on art and emplbying American artists tq decorate 
the Capitol are as novel as they are instructive. They afford the student of to-day a ready 
and happy means of contrasting the great progress we have made in literature, art, and 
science, as well as whatever appertains to the vital and material wealth of a nation, with what 
was predicted for it by some of our public men, who saw the future only through their own 
cramped ideas. 

We had even at that cime two American artists— one in portraiture, the otketiitJantU 
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scapo— Tvbose works had attracted considerable attention both in this country and England. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that thej received a more generous and discriuiinating: criticism 
from Kuglishmen than they did at the hands of Americans ; for while the one seemed capa- 
ble only of pointing at and condemning their defects, the other found something to praise io 
their merits. Still, American art was in its infancy, and being in its infancy had few frieLJi 
among men in public or private life. And it is safe to say that the few men of wealth ani 
taste who patronized it did so more from respect to the artist personally, perhaps prompted 
by a worthy feeling to reljf ve his necessities, than for any intrinsic value they believed bis 
works contained. 

All this is changed now. In no other country has the progress of art been so rapid and 
complete as in the United States. The American artist, if he be prudent and industrioiu, no 
loDger struggles against that poverty many believed inseparable from his profession, on tie 
one side, and that popular prejudice which saw nothing skillful that came of Americaa 
industry, on the other. 

It cannot really be said that American art has received an encouraging hand from tie 
government ; and yet it has struggled on and established itself on a solid basis solely on its 
merits. The great and rapidly increasing wealth of our people ; their improved education : 
their more cultivated taste for works of art of a substantial kind— these have contiibuted to 
furnish the American artist of reputation with remunerative employment 

In nearly all of our large cities American artists have established academies of design ;. 
formed large and important societies for benevolent and other purposes ; built costly and 
imposing edifices ; have drawn around them the wealth and talent of their localities ; au'I, 
indeed, extended their influence for good over society generally. The more cultivated oor 
taste for art becomes, and the better wo can get the people to understand the valuable D«e5 
to which art and science may be applied in securing wealth and prosperity, the better it wUl 
be for the material wealth of the nation. 

Our best landscape painters now rank equal, if not superior, to the best of Europe ; 
and the works of such men as Bierstadt, Church, Innis, and others, have found patro<L< 
among the nobility of England, and a much more appreciative and generous criticism at 
the hands of her critics than from those of their own country. Others, less publicly knovrn 
but equally meritorious in their lines, have met a readier sale and received better prices tVr 
their works abroad ; and, indeed, have found it to their advantage to reside there perma- 
nently. 

The statements here made, we would suggest, should have some weight in shaping thf 
action of Congress when it comes to consider what encouragement shall be given to Asi^n- 
can art in further decorating the Capitol. 

TOE TRUMBULL PICTURES. 

John Trumbull, commonly called Colonel John Trumbull, of Connecticut — a State cL'.l- 
iug at that time to have given to the country the first historical painter it had produv^ 'I— 
had been nearly two years endeaVoring to enlist the sympathies of Congress in bch.i'.f ^: 
American art and securing from it an order to paint four pictures representing impcr'.a .t 
events in the Revolution. lie succeeded at last, with the aid of influential friends, in c< -• 
vincing Congress that, however grand and imposing a public building might be, intiri.M' 
decoration was necessary to make it attractive to the people and complete as a whole. 

Studies of several of these subjects made by " Colonel Trumbull " were put up in tbe l...'l 
of the then House of Representatives and attracted considerable attention, as they ir /I 
probably do if placed there to-day, and influential admirers were soon found ready t-u v.'- 
to aid in securing government patronage for the genius who could produce such works. 

Trumbull felt encouraged at the great attention paid to his studies. lie had sii^v '. 
under those financial ills regarded at that time'insoparable from genius, and now (f.: 
the day of his prosperity was dawning. A man of keen observation, of fine taste, &x.(l i: :-- 
tlemanly impulses ; a high sense of honor ; impulsive and perhaps erratic at time*- - 
regarded his profession of an artist as entitled to command the highest respect everTwb--n\ 

lie had served as an aid, with the rank of colonel, on Washington's staff; he had acted 
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OS an adjatant general in the army of the Rerolation ; he had been the friend and associate of 
Adams and Jefferson when they represented ns respectively at the courts of St. James and 
Paris ; he had enjoyed the respect and been the correspondent of the prime minister of Eng- 
land, (GrenTille;) and, indeed, rendered the country valuable service in various ways^aa 
well during the war of 1812 as the Revolution : but his love of art rose above any honor or 
emolument those social relations and services rendered to the government could bring him. 

Trumbull, then, when he saw a resolution introduced in the Senate, January, 1817, author- 
izing the President of the United States (Madison) to employ him ''to compose and execute 
four paintings of the principal events of the Revolution, to be placed in the Capitol," and 
for which he was to receive |8,000 each, felt that the day on which it was done was the 
happiest of his life. 

The resolution was ordered to a third reading without opposition ; but on being placed on 
its passage objection was made, which resulted in a debate that would be regarded as very 
remarkable at this day. Messrs. Forsyth, Ross, Robertson, Taylor of New York, and Hardin 
opposed the resolution, chiefly on economical principles, several of them urging that it was 
neither just nor proper for the government to become the patron of the fine arts ; that no 
such expense ought to be authorized until the faith of the government was redeemed by the 
fulfilment of all its pecuniary obligations ; nor, indeed, until every debt was paid arising 
out of the war of the Revolution. 

The most prominent amongst those advocating the resolution were Calhoun, Wright, Hop- 
kinson, Harrison, John Randolph of Roanoke, Nelson, and Grosvenor. These gentlemen 
paid high compliments to the genius of the artist ; praised the excellence of his studies, and 
nrged his claim to the recognition of Congress in eloquent language, and scouted the mis- 
taken notions of economy that would refuse encouragement to art and deprive the people 
of a source of instruction so healthful and refining. 

It is somewhat singular and worthy of notice that art should at that time have found its 
ablest advocates and warmest friends among southern members, and that none should have 
been more eloquent in defence of its claims and in pointing out the good influences it would 
exert on society generally than John Randolph of Roanoke. 

It is also worthy of notico that at a later day art made its home in the North, and under 
the influence of its free institutions found its most substantial patrons and widest circle of 
friends there. 

The resolution finally passed both houses. Instead of eight, Mr. Trumbull got an order 
for four paintmgs. The subjects to be painted and the price— ^,000 each— being settled 
between Mr. Madison (then President) and the artist, work was at once begun on the car- 
toons. Blr. Madison had a good deal of taste as a critic and genuine' sympathy for art ; 
and the artist found in him a true friend, who not only appreciated the object he had in view, 
but lent his aid personally in assisting to carry it out. 

It was not, however, until the administration of President Monroe (March 17, 1817) that 
the contract was signed between Richard Rush, acting Secretary of State, and the artist, 
which secured the order in full and brought relief to Trumbull. The contract gave him an 
advance of (8,000, which came at a welcome moment ; for, to use his own language, he had 
been ''drifting constantly upon the fatal lee-shore of debt; • * * and of necessity had 
to be driven to continue the wretched resource of borrowing the means of subsistence." 

It was not, however, until 1824 that the order was completed— the four " historical paint- 
ings," now in the rotunda of the Capitol, in their places and exposed to the judgment of the 
public. These were— 

"The Signing of the Declaration of Independence ;" 
" Surrender of Lord Comwallis at Torktown ;" 
" Surrender of Bnrgoyne at Saratoga ;" 
"Washington resigning his Commission." 

For these $32,000 of the people's money had been paid. Two of these pictures had 
been previously placed on exhibition elsewhere, had been favorably noticed by the press, 
and for a time seemed likely to increase the artist's revenue and add-to his reputation. The 
people gathered about these pictures in admiring groups, and. it may b^added, seemed 
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pleased and instnicted by them. Tbej had, however, not been long placed in the Capito 
until they became the subject of adverse, thoughtless, and even malicious criticism. Some 
one set up the cry that these pictures were failures ; that the people's money had been squan- 
dered on worthless daubs, and that they should serve to put a stop to such extravagance in 
the future. This cry was taken up and echoed by members of Congress, who had no sym- 
pathy with art, and felt it to be their duty to oppose any farther appropriation made with a 
view to encouraging American artists to aid in decorating the Capitol. These gentlemen 
pointed to Trumbull's pictures as expensive failures, and even urged them as a waming 
against encouraging American artists. John Bandolph had advocated Mr. Trumbull's claims, 
had set himself up as the friend of art. He now became its most bitter enemy, hurling 
invective against Trumbull's pictures whenever an opportunity offered. It is safe to say 
that this singular and sudden change was more the result of caprice than honest judgment 
as to what was meritorious in art It is also safe to say that his knowledge of art was of 
the most superficial kind ; and that he not only echoed the ridicule of thoughtless writers, 
who, in their haste to find defects, overlooked entirely the merits in these pictures demanding 
their attention, but also based his opposition on the £EMSt that Mr. John Q. Adams and other 
members from the New England States, then becoming unpopular in the South, had defended 
the Trumbull pictures against the attacks of malicious criticism. 

The prejudice excited against these pictures, however, had its damaging effect on Ameri- 
can art, and served to defeat all attempts to afford it government patronage, or even to call in 
the aid of American artists to decorate the Capitol. This prejudice, to say the least, was 
b^sed on a false taste. The Trumbull pictures were not expensive failures, nor had the 
people's money been spent for a purpose foreign to the object for which it was intended. 

In passing judgment on these pictures, these important questions ought to be kept in view: 
Do they faithfully represent the art progress of the country at the time they were painted ? 
Are they historically correct? and do they truthfully express what the artist set out to rep- 
resent on his canvas f That they do both successfully will not be denied ; nor will it be 
denied that they have their defects as well as their merits. They combine faithful portrait, 
ure with good grouping, and not bad perspective. They are full, too, of bold touches and 
strong effects. In color, in the anatomy of some of the figures, in transparency, they are 
perhaps not up to the exacting taste of to-day. The same may also be said of the details. 
They are not so elaborately worked out and finished as the taste of the day demands. And 
yet, notwithstanding these defects, as a whole they will compare favorably with the produc- 
tions of to-day, and are valuable beyond estimate in preserving faithful portraits of the men 
who figured prominently in the Revolution, and whose memories will always be cherished 
by the people. 

It would be well to keep in mind the fact that art and literature all over the world have 
improved and flourished most under an encouraging and candid criticism. It is much more 
easy to condemn and point out the defects of a great master's works than to so comprehend 
their merits as to do them justice in a discriminating review. The thoughtless writer who 
hurls his reckless shafts at what genius produces, rarely thinks how much labor, thought, 
and anxiety it cost the artist, and how much his hopes for the future are involved in what he 
is condemning. As a general thing there is too little sympathy in common between the 
American artist who produces on.canvas and the man who sets up to be his judge, and stands 
between him and the people. 

The result of this prejudice was to call in foreign artists and give them preference over 
Americans ; but we seem to have been singularly unfortunate in the change, as the hideous 
caricatures of Cappellano, Causici, and Gevelot, on the intersections above the large panels, 
will attest. Two of these artists were Italians, and pupils of the famous Canova. It was 
only natural, then, that we should have looked for something superior firom their chisels; 
instead of which they gave us what serves only to disfigure the walls of the rotunda and to 
confuse, perplex, and excite ridicule in the spectator. Messrs. Cappellano, Gevelot, and 
Causici, undoubtedly intended the figures in their works to represent some sort of barbarian ; 
but that they resemble our Indians may well be doubted. No one, however, familiar with 
the talents of these gentlemen doubts that they could have produced something historically 
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correct and of real artistic valne. That thej did not was oar misfortune. The most chari- 
table excuse for their failure is to believe that they did not properly understand what they 
were called on to perform, and that they worked more with a view to flatter what they con- 
ceived to be our taste as a people for the nncoath, represented by art in its rudest state, 
than to produce anything true and beautiful. 

These works did not seem to meet the approval of Congress any more than Mr. Trumbuirs 
pictures did. In fact they seemed to increase the opposition of members to any farther appro- 
priations being made for the encouragement of art, as it was called, to decorate the Capitol. 
But the rotunda, so fine in its architectural design, presented, with its panels only half filled, 
a strange and unfinished appearance. It was necessary that something be done to remedy 
this apparent and very unsightly defect, and to give the rotunda at least an air of complete- 
ness and decorative finish. To this end resolutions were from time to time introduced into 
Congress, calling for designs from American artists for subjects to fill the vacant panels. 

Dturing the session of 1828 efforts were made by the few friends art had in Congress to get 
orders for pictures by AUston and Morse, but without success. It was during a debate which 
followed the introduction of a resolution to employ Mr. Allston to paint a picture of the battle 
of New Orleans that Mr. John Randolph, in one of his capricious moods, took the opportu- 
nity of mercilessly ridiculing the Trumbull pictures. Mr. Randolph succeeded in defeating 
a worthy object, but the iojury he did to art at the time has long been felt and regretted, and 
by none more than American artists themselves. Both Morse and Allston wo«ld have given 
the country something valuable in art, and worthy of a place in the Capitol of the nation. 
That they were not employed must always be regarded as a misfortune. 

What we have recorded here will serve to show how little interest was felt in art by Congress 
at that time, and how much it had to contend against. 

THE WEIR, CHAPMAN, AND VANDERLYN PICTURES. 

It was not until the 17th of June, .1836, that Congress made up its mind that something 
must be done to remedy the deficiency in the rotunda, and g^ve it a more finished appear- 
ance. On that day a joint resolution was passed appointing a committee of members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives "to contract with one or more competent American 
artists for the execution of four historical pictures upon subjects serving to illustrate the dis- 
covery of America, the settlement of the United States, the history of the Revolution, or the 
adoption of the Constitution, to be placed in the vacant panels of the rotunda ; the selection 
of the subjects to be left to the choice of the artists, under the control of the committee." 
Ten thousand dollars each was the price offered for the competitors. Our taste in art mat- 
ters at that time was neither very correct nor exacting ; it was the quantity we got for our 
money, more than the quality, that we looked for. Indeed it does not seem to have occurred 
to even the best friends art had in Congress at that day that the value of a painting depended 
on its merits more than its size in square feet, nor that works by American artists might 
increase in valne as the nation got richer and the people more generous in their patronage of 
what was really good. 

They little thought that the -day would come, and soon, when an American citizen would 
feel himself rich enough to pay an American artist $25,000 for a single landscape, and con- 
sider himself fortunate in its possession. In short. Congress was charged with having per- 
petrated an inexcusable piece of extravagance in offering $40,000 of the people's money for 
four pictures. It was urged also by some members of Congress that the policy of offering 
more than was paid Mr. Trumbull for his work would have a very bad effect. 

Designs were submitted and contracts at once entered into with John Yanderlyn, Henry 
InmaUf Robert Weir, and John G. Chapman, and they went to work. In order to provide 
them against necessity, and to place within their reach the means of support. Congress voted 
four different appropriations of $8,000 each, the first in 16*Y7, the last in 1842. This amount 
was advanced to the artists ($'2,000 at a time) as their work progressed. 

The effect of giving this order to different artists was good, since it gave those who had 
been contending before the public for reputation and position as historical painters a fair field 
for the display of their powers. The plan also relieved the committee of>the charge of 
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favoritlsmf which was sore to have been broaght a^inst them had they giyen the order ta 
OBo painter. 

Twenty years had iuterrened since Trumbull painted his pictures. It was held that the 
pictures we were to get would show the progress our prominent painters had made in their 
art during that period. If, however, we accept their pictures as a standard of comparison, it 
must ba confessed that, so far as historical paintings were concerned, we had progressed but 
little, if at all. Of the pictures by Weir, Vanderlyn, and Chapman, finished and now in the 
Capitol, only that of the first challenges particular attention as expressing a correct artistic 
taste and possessing real value as a work of art. 

There is a certain delicacy of coloring and expression of feeling and deep religioiis senti- 
ment about this picture, **The Embarcation of the Pilgrims,** which will always make it 
respected by the people. The details, too, are worked out with great care and evident study. 
Borne of the figures are, however, flat and hard, and placed in positions which make the effect 
almost painful. Defects of drawing here and there have too frequently made this picturs 
the subject of thoughtless and unjust criticism. 

So clever an artist as Mr. Weir could not fail to produce a picture replete with conscientious 
painting and bold effects. But it has always seemed to us that he worked more with a view 
to producing a picture full of strong effects than strict regard to historical truth. We must 
not forget, however, that the subject was an extremely difficult one for an artist to handle, 
and that in painting the *' Embarcation of the Pilgrims'* the artist had to fill up by drawing 
on his fancy for material 

Of Mr. Vanderlyn's ** Landing of Columbus,** the most that can be said is that it feebly 
expresses what the artist set out to illustrate on canvas, and affords but little satisfaction to 
those who look at it. 

**The Baptism of Pocahontas** is simply a libel on our respect as a people for historical 
truth, and has been very generally condemned. Indeed it would be difficult to imagine ia 
what way an artist having any knowledge of color and drawing could have possibly pro- 
duced anything worse. Its effect on those who look at it is to excite ridicule, not respect; 
hence, its influence cannot be good. It has been several times suggested that this picture be 
' removed, and its place filled by something that more correctly represents the art taste of the 
country and less violently outrages the truth of history. The suggestion is well worthy the 
consideration of Congress. 

Congress, it must be confessed, was not fortunate in what it got in the way of picttues by 
this order. Popular opinion was against the pictures, and the cry was raised that we had 
not an artist to whom we could trust an order for a picture that would do credit to the CapitoL 
It seemed to be forgotten for a time that foreign artists had not given us anything better than 
Americans. 

To make the matter worse, Mr. Inman died, lenving his picture unfinished. He had 
received three instalments of ^,000 each from the government, went to Europe, and, we 
are informed, ** studied and worked on his picture.** How far he had progpressed, or what 
disposition was made of the picture after he died, we have in vain endeavored to ascertain. 
Persons professing to know state that Mr. Morse, who was §^ firm friend of Inman, at one 
time offered to take the picture and finish it to the best of his ability on condition that Con- 
gress would pay him the balance that would have been due Mr. Inman on the fulfilment of 
his contract— $4,000. The offer, if made, does not seem to have met the approbation of 
Congress, which appears to have made up its mind that American art was a failure. 

The reports of Congress, however, do not show anything concerning this proposition of 
Mr. Morse. There was a vacant panel in the great rotunda to be filled, and as Mr. Inman 
had not produced a picture, some one else must. In the year 1847 Congress made another 
step forward in the way of encouraging American art. A bill was introduced and passed 
authorizing the Library Committee to contract with Wm. H. Powell for an historical painting 
in place of the one contracted for with said Inman, and on the same terms. And as the said 
Inman had drawn (6,000 of the §10,000, there was a balanc4) of $4,000 left Congress, 
therefore, voted Mr. Powell an appropriation of $6,000, and authorized him to receive the 
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$4,()00 that would have been due Mr. Inman, making |1 0,000. That was the way we 
got Mr. Powell's picture of **De Soto discovering the Mississippi." 

Thinking himself somewhat poorly paid, Mr. Powell applied to Congress for relief, and on - 
the 3d of March, 1855, a further appropriatoin of $2,000 was made, making in all $12,000. 

The order was for an historical picture. Exactly what that means has given rise recently 
to a very interesting controversy. Mr. Powell's picture may at least be accepted as a proof 
that various opinions exist as to the value of history as a genuine article, and history as 
painters sometimes give it to us on canvas. We do not know just what Mr. Powell set out 
to paint, but we do know that he succeeded in giving the government a picture in which 
fancy is in excess of historical truth. It is also wanting in depth and tone, hard and flat, bad 
in color, and as a work of art very inferior. Mr. Powell informs us that it represents ** De 
Soto Discovering the Mississippi." Some of the drawings for it we are informed were made 
in Paris. That we can readily believe, since we recognize in the picture itself three pecu- 
liarities of painting common to distinguished French artists. Here we have the cannon 
and other war implements of one, the dark-visaged monk of a second, and the gaily-mounted 
knights of a third. De Soto and his party are here represented as having made the long 
journey through the wilderness, from Florida to the Mississippi, without even soiling their 
garments, which were of the brightest colors, and mounted on elegant Arabian horses in the 
very best condition. If Mr. Powell's version of the story be true, then those writers who 
had set up for historians, and given us such painful accounts of the sufferings and privations 
endured by De Soto and his followers, as well as the wretched condition they were in when 
they reached tly great river, must have made us the victims of a cruel imposition. It is, 
however, Mri Powell's history that fs at fault, as well as his skill as an artist. 

Art may be made powerful as an instrument of education. And a picture professing to 
translate history should at least have something in it to excite respect, if not admiration, 
and instruct the mind correctly — qualities not found in this one. Such pictures tend to con- 
fuse and mislead the inquirer after trvth, do little credit to art, and are valueless as edu- 
cators. It might, indeed, be well to inquire whether the appearance of the rotunda would 
not be improved by the removal of such pictures and the substitution of something better 
in art. 

THE "BATTLE OP CHEPULTEPEC." 

This picture fills one of the large spaces fronting the stairs leading to the Senate gallery, 
and is by an artist of the name of Walker, who accompanied our army to Mexico, and on 
his return painted a number of sketches of the scenes it participated in. These scenes were 
spirited and full of promise. Mr. Walker had genuine love for his art, and worked hard in the 
pursuit of it. But his ability did not rise equal to the production of a large picture suitable 
for the Capitol. The " Battle of Chepultepec" is generally set down^u a failure. Nor is it 
large enough to fill the place it holds properly. It would, perhaps, appear to much better 
advantage if placed in some less conspicuous part of the building. This picture was painted 
by order of the ConDimittee.on Military Affairs, in 1860, and cost the government $6,137 37. 

" WASHIKGTON *' AND "LAFAYETTE." 

The full length portraits in the new House of Representatives, on the right and left of the 
Speaker's desk, are works of considerable merit, especially that of Lafayette. Considerable 
controversy has taken place as to who painted the " Washington," and not a few persons have 
credited it to Stuart. No name appears on it. It has none of Stuart's color, however, and a 
close examination will convince any one familiar with the subject that |he flesh tints are not 
such as that artist was famous for. Mr. Clark, the present architect <n the Capitol, says it 
is by Sulley, of Philadelphia, and that he has the authority of Mr. Peter Richings for his 
assertion, that gentleman informing him that he stood for the figure. This is undoubtedly 
correct ; but the statement will seem strange, considering how much has been written to prove 
it the work of some other artist. That of Lafayette was by the celebrated French artist, 
Aiy Sheffer, a personal friend of Lafayette, and was a present from the artist to our govem- 
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ment. What the portrait of Washington cost the government we have not been able to leanif 
nor can we get the desired information from any one of the departments. 

There is on one of the panels of the same hall a singularly bad picture, in distemper, rep- 
resenting Washington receiving a number of commissioners. The figures are all out of 
drawing, especially that of Wtishington, who is made to appear as a gentleman of extraordi- 
nary proportions. The whole picture is flat, bad in color, entirely devoid of artistic merit ; 
in a word, one of the most crude cxaggerotions. No American artist would have dared to 
stake his reputation on such a picture ; and we are relieved in saying it was painted by Mr. 
Brumidi, an Italian artist, and that the War Department is responsible for it. The artist 
was paid for executing this picture at the rate of $10 a day; but exactly how many days be 
was employed on it we have not been able to ascertain. General Meigs informs us that the 
picture was not exactly what was expected, but that the artist was limited as to time, and 
did as well as he could under the circumstances. This apology is certainly the very best 
that could be offered in excuse for such a picture. If, however, the government pays for 
pictures, and gets what is entirely devoid of artistic merit, the damaging effects to the inteiw 
est of art cannot he too liighly estimated. 

It was intended that these panels should be reserved for paintings that would do credit to 
the Capitol ; and that American artists should at least have an opportunity of competing 
equally for a place to display their talents. A foreign artist, however, was employed to set 
the example, and the result is an acknowledged failure. The picture executed by Mr. I)ru- 
midi for this panel is almost entirely devoid of merit, and indeed has nothing to distinguish 
it from an ordinary bit of distemper painting. This was very unfortnnat^ since it so dis- 
couraged the friends of art in Congress as to make them indifferent ^hen the question of 
extending its encouragement to art was called up. Such a picture, indeed, is little less than a 
standing impediment to the interests of art at the Capitol. Members may justly say it were 
better to let the panels remain as they are than to ron the expensive risk of getting another 
perhaps equally bad, and which would disfigure r^her than improve the appearance of the 
hall. And yet, singular as it may seem, this very same artist was employed to paint the 
great picture which now disfigures the dome of the Capitol. 

With the extension of the Capitol a new era in art began. Decoration took the widest 
and most fanciful range; money was spent in useless frescoes, and apparently with the 
object of seeing how little that was useful could be done for the largest amount of money. 
In short, the building was almost entirely given over to foreign artists, notwithstanding 
their previous failures and the evident fact that they were incapable of grasping the spirit 
of our institutions. Those in power seemed almost to forget that there were American 
aitists who had gained some •reputation for their works at home as well as abroad, and whose 
services might have been profitably called in to decorate the Capitol of the nation. Motives 
of patriotism, if nothing else, one would have thought, should have prompted such a course; 
nor must it be forgotten in this particular that in what few works of art had been executed for 
the Capitol, American artists had certainly been more successful than foreigners, and indeed 
had given us works more in accordance with correct taste. 

It was not, however, whether foreign or American artists were employed to do the work as 
the system of extravagant and almost useless decoration that we object to. Fresco and dis- 
temper painting, the most elaborate and costly, in bright colors and designs better suited to 
the barbaric taste of a past age, were resorted to. That a more subdued, less expensive. And 
more impressive style of decoration would have suited our taste better, and have been more 
expressive of our national character, never seems to have entered the mind of those in charge 
of the work. It is difficult to make foreigners, and especially foreign, artists, understand that 
our taste for the showy and uncouth does not bear a very close resemblance to that of the 
Indian. ' 

Some of the most costly of these frescoes, if not the most elaborately painted, are on the 
walls and roofs of committee rooms on the first floor, where few persons ever see them, and 
still fewer appreciate them. Even then they are seen in a bad light Others are on the 
walls and arches of dimly lighted passages, where the visitor finds it almost impossible to 
distinguish the designs. Nor are the designs what our national characterf-os well as the 
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taste and education of onr people, demands. It is indeed difficult to understand why so 
much money should have heen spent where no advantage could by any possibility be derived 
from it. Some of these designs are a combination, a rather strange one, we must confess, of 
allegory and American history, so worked out as to defy the common understanding ; even 
the artists at work on them were found incapable of affording any information when required. 
The only thing readily understood in this matter is the fact that an extravagant hand was 
furnishing the means, and that the result of such a system of decoration could not fail to be 
▼ery unsatlsfactoxy, to say the least. 

General Meigs was in charge of the Capitol at the time, and to him the country is indebted 
for much that is naturally grand and imposing about the building. How he could have 
permitted such a system of internal decoration it is difficult to understand ; its errors were so 
palpable and extravagant, however, as to call forth protests from various portions of the 
country American artists felt that a wrong hod been inflicted on American art, and that 
they themselves were discredited, and their claims overlooked by the government they had a 
natural right to look to for encouragement. They very naturally Aak&l what would be 
thought in England, France, or Prussia, of calling in the aid of American artists to decorate 
their national buildings. Such an act would have been regarded as a degradation of the art 
genius of their own country, and an acknowledgment that they had no artists to whom they 
dare trust the decoration of their public buildings. 

With the view of applying a remedy for this evil a number of gentlemen, calling them- 
selves the *' Washington Ai*t Union Association," got together on the 11th day of February, 
1658, and appointed a committee '*to consult upon and adopt a plan for calling a convention 
of the artists of the United States at the city of Washington." The committee was formed 
and met ; but it is very clear that not a member of it knew exactly what he w^s to do, or in 
what way such a committee could aid the interests of art. It reported, however, after delib- 
eration, that ** Whereas we have established at the seat of government an institution for the 
promotion of the fine arts, and especially to facilitate their application to the patriotic require- 
ments of this commemorative period of our national history^ in the historical and illustrative 
-works which are to adorn our national Capitol and Capitol grounds." Exactly what was 
meant by this is not cleariy stated, and the reader will have to exercise his judgment in get- 
ting at the object to be gained. It was also resolved "that we do hereby invite the art insti- 
tutions of the United States to appoint delegates, and also extend personal invitations to all 
artists, to meet us in convention at the city of Washington, on the 20tb day of March, 1858. 
Mr. Horatio Stone, whose works are now a credit to the Capitol, signs himself president. 

The convention met at the appointed time, was respectable in number and talent, delegates 
reporting from all parts of the country. The proceedings, however, seem to have been very 
dull and uninteresting, as a glance at the report will show. • The convention evidently 
wanted to express its views on the valuable use to which art could be put in promoting the 
interests of a people>and what ought to be done by the government to protect and encourage 
it, especially that of native genius ; but these objects are not clearly sei forth in the report, 
vrhieh is a very weak, unsatisfactory document. 

In short, though there were a number of speakers in the convention, li seems to have been 
sadly in need of some one capable of making a favorable impression in behalf of art, while 
stating'the objects intended to be accomplished by the convention. It discussed a number 
of things at great length, but advanced no broad or comprehensive views concerning what 
should be done in decorating the Capitol. Most of the speakers,in fine, seemed to take 
very narrow views of what the government ought to do in the matter ; so narrow, indeed, 
that a resolution was introduced and adopted recommending that works of art intended for 
the government buildings be executed on the soil of the United States. Nothing oonld have 
been more impracticable than the enforcement of such a law ; indeed the injury it would 
have done to artists themselves, to say nothing of the damage it would have inflicted on art, 
must, after a little reflection, be apparent to the commonest understanding. ■ 

It does not seem to have occurred to these gentlemen that art makes the best progress 
when left unrestricted, and that artists may sometimes follQW their profession to advantage 
with the examples and models of foreign countries before them. In fine, the whole action of 
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tlie convention makes us question whether artists are the best qoalified to shape the coadact 
of a great government in its dealings with art. 

Although the convention resolved itself into a permanent institution, to meet yearly, it 
does not seem to have had a very long life, for we hear nothing of it in future years. A 
memorial, however, was draughted and presented to Congress, in which it was set forth, 
"That your memorialists appear before your honorable bodies to solicit for American art that 
consideration and encouragement to which they conceive it to be entitled at the hands of tibe 
general government." 

Their memorial, it must be here stated, is in the nature of a complaint, and embodies seri- 
ous charges against the folly and extravagance displayed in decorating the Capitol, and the 
injustice of employing foreign artists to do what it was held Americans could do much bettec 
There were upwards of one hundred names attached to this memorial, artists and patrons of art, 
prominent among which we find the names of S. R. Gifford, Bierstadt, H. K. Brown, and 
Durand. 

Among all this array of names, however, we regret .to say it would be difficult to find one 
to whom the government would have been justified in giving an order for a work to decorate 
the Capitol. Mr. Bierstadt, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Gifford, Mr. Inness, Mr. Durand, and Mr. 
Suydam were clever painters, in their peculiar line of landscape, portrait, and small interior. 
Not one of them, however, has given the slightest indication of capacity to paint an historical 
picture that would be satisfactory to the people, and do credit to the Capitol of this great 
nation. 

Rapid as had been the progress we had made in landscape painting, and deserved aa was 
the reputation some of our artists had made for their works, at home and abroad, we had to 
confess that we were still far behind in what is called historical painting. That branch of 
art in this country was confined to three or four men, none of whom had made any very deep 
impression on the public by their works. 

WHAT CONGRESS DID. 

Congress acted promptly on this memorial, and a select committee of five was appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, with Instructions to report upon the expe- 
diency of granting the petition of the memorialists, and with power to report by bill or other- 
wise. The committee was composed of Messrs. Humphrey Marshall, Lawrence M. Eeitt, 
George Taylor, Edward Joy Morris, and George H. Pendleton. They were appointed on 
the 1st day of June, 1858, and reported March 3, 1859. 

The report, we understand, was drawn up by Mr. Edward Joy Morris and Mr. George H. 
Pendleton, and does them great credit for the broad and national views it embodies. 

*'The art commission," say these gentlemen, "asked for by the artists of the United 
States in their memorial, your committee consider important and proper ; but as a provision 
for such a commission has been made in the clause of the appropriation bill for the extension 
of the Capitol, your committee have not recommended a joint resolution for that purpose.** 

Further on in their report the committee says, J* Painting and sculpture are the handmaidens 
of histoiy to record the traits and characteristics of national life, and to convey to after agjes, 
by images presented to the eye, the costumes, arts, and civilization of such periods as the 
artist may embody upon his canvas, or gprave upon the marble. The ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon furnish from their buried walls and broken statuary a more correct idea of the civil- 
ization that existed within them than enterprise can gather from any other sources. Art 
is language," says the committee, **and it is peculiarly useful as an index to the civilization 
of a people— a key to the volume of their national life." We quote the precise language 
used by the committee in its report : 

"The eye of intelligence hunts," says the committee, in their report, **for the hidden 
mysteries of past greatness among such works o*f art as the antiquarian can discover, and 
the mind of the student artist reproduces, by the aid of these, the living pictures of ages long 
since passed and almost forgotten. The American people have a history, many of whoae 
passages deserve to be engraved upon imperishable materials." 
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The committee takes a Ycry wide range of discnssion, but is not so clear as we could have 
desired as to what they intended to recommend. We can, however, get pretty nearly at 
Iff hat the committee intended to report upon. The committee condemns the policy of employ- 
ing foreign artists to decorate a building in which everything should be strictly national, and 
i.s particularly severe on the extravagance displayed in useless ornamentation, which they 
declare to be little less than a libel on our national taste. 

'*The Capitol of the United States," says the committee, " is a most extensive edifice, on 
the structure of which millions of the public treasure have already been expended, and in 
the decoration of which, by statuary and painting, the widest field is open for the genius of 
our artists. It might have been made a splendia testimonial of the national taste by being 
adorned with illustrations of American history. For this purpose no class of men could 
have been employed with more assurance of success, both for designs and execution, than 
the practical and professional artists of our own country, who have attained the front rank 
of their profession. No other class," add the committee, **of the people combine the same 
knowledge of coloring, of forms, and the various objects of professional skill, that these 
memorialists certainly possess, and there are none superior to them in the sentiment of true 
patriotism. The committee have not been informed that American artists have been engaged 
upon the embellishment of the Capitol ; but they have been made painfully conscious that 
the work has been prosecuted by foreign workmen, under the immediate supeirvision of a 
foreigner. As a consequence, the committee find nothing in the design and execution of the 
ornamental work of the Capitol, thus far, which represents our own country, or the genius 
and taste of her artists. * * * There is no necessity for attempting to fill up the niches 
and panels immediately ; that should be the work of time, and for the employment of the 
highest professional skill and taste." 

The committee are also afraid that the style of embellishment being carried on will offend 
the spectator, and therefore recommend that "a plain coat or two of whitewash is better, in 
the opinion of this committee, for a temporary finish, than the tawdry and exuberant oma« 
ment with which many of the rooms and passages are being crowded." 

Well-directed as some of the remarks of this report are, it is evident that the committee 
did not have a very clear understanding of the questions it was called to consider, so far 
especially as they related to the technicalities and details of art. Its efforts seem to have 
been directed almost entirely against the abstract fact that the men employed to decorate 
the Capitol were foreigners, rather than against the style and quality of the work they were 
executing, and the recklessly extravagant cost of it ; nor does the committee seem to have 
made any distinction between what is called *' decorative art " and the fine arts, as repre- 
sented in historical arid other paintings in oil or water colors. 

Fresco, distemper painting, and gilding belong to what is called*'* decorative art," which 
requires the exercise of nice mechanical skill, not genius, in what it performs. It is imita^ 
tive, not creative, the painter working from designs already before him. Indeed it does not 
afford opportunities for the display of genius, being confined to mere ornamental work, better 
adapted to theatres, music halls, and buildings where show rather than correct taste is the 
object to be gained. The committee seem also to have overlooked the fact that Americans 
have given very little study to this branch of art, if such it may be called ; indeed they have 
regarded it as a trade rather than a profession. It is almost entirely confined, even in this 
country, to Italian and French painters, both of which have shown superior mechanidU skill 
in its execution. 

This, then, was the style of painting these foreigners were called in to execute ; and it 
was against the system adopted by those in power that the committee should have directed 
its inquiries, not the men as foreigners, who were simply mechanics called in to do the work 
cut out for them. 

The error was first committed by those in power adopting a style of decoration in which 
Americans were not proficient, and at once bad, expensive, and unsuitable to such a build- 
ing, and a libel on our taste as a people. It does not seem to have occurred to those in 
power th.it however suitable this style of decoration might be for a theatre, music or ban« 
queting hall, something more subdued and impressive was required for a great nations] 
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building, where a grave and deliberative body of men met to discuss the aflFwrs of the nation. 
No one would think of decorating a court-room in bright, shiny colors ; why should the 
halls of Congress and committee rooms, where subjects are discussed requiring study and 
deep thought, be exposed to such aggression against correct taste ? Another error was in 
permitting those men to go outside of their duties as ornamental painters and try their skill 
in the loftier sphere of the fine arts. What they did in that line, however, turned out a 
lamentable failure ; the two or three pictures they gave us would pass, perhaps, for good 
bits of ornamental sign painting; but their claim to ranking as works of art is low indeed. 

This ornamental work, however, notwithstanding all the expense and extravagance con- 
nected with it, was done hastily and badly, 'as a glance at the walls will show. It is to be 
regretted that the money wasted on this system of decoration was not devoted to the p^^ 
chase of works of art, that would have not only had a lasting value, but had a healtbM 
influence on the people, and served as a means of educating them in the history of their 
own country. The American artist would then have had a congenial field opened to him for 
the exercise of his talents. 

But this country is not alone in expensive art failures* where art was called in to decorate 
public buildings^ England has had a worse and even more expensive experience, as has 
been shown in the new houses of Parliament, the decorations of which have called forth the 
fleverest condemnation. Nor do we believe she has been any more fortunate in her statnaxy. 
Her satirists have been hurling their shafts against some of these for the last thirty years; 
and if wo are to credit what they say, some of the equestrian statues of her military heroes 
erected in London, do as little credit to ihe art taste of the English people as those erected in 
Washington do to the art taste of Americans. 

England, however, had expended ten times the amount of money we had on art, as the 
report of her art commission will show ; and yet her failures, so far as they applied to her 
public buildings, were so transparent as to cause a^neral outcry against them. And yet 
Englishmen had appreciated art, and their government had encouraged and protected her 
artists, some of whom had made great reputations as animal and landscape painters. Bat, 
as in our own country, decorative painting had received but little attention, and Englishmen 
had not shown themselves proficient in it. Hence it was that when the new " Booses of 
Parliament" were decorated, foreign artists had to be called in to do the work, and EngUsh 
artists were held responsible for their failures. 

Here again the committee of Parliament was misled in confounding "decorative ait** with 
what is commonly known as the ** fine arts." Painting had not been regarded as important 
to education in England, and schools, whore women were instructed in the different branches 
of art, were unknown. But new and enlarged ideas as to the important uses to which art 
could be put were being developed ; and the fact that it might be made a blessing to the 
poor as well as an indulgence to the rich was beginning to be felt by all who had the inter* 
ests of the whole community at heart. Every Englishman interested in art looked forward 
to the erection of the new houses of Parliament as opening a new field for the development 
of the art genius of England. Appeals were made to the patriotism of members of the 
House of Commons not to overlook the native talent of the country, and asking that it 
share equally with foreigners. 

The House of Commons responded promptly to the request, and a select committee was 
appointed to deliberate and devise the best means of employing the art talent of the country 
in decorating the public buildings. This committee was composed chiefly of gentlemen 
known for their taste and genuine sympathy with art, and whose decisions would be likely 
to have weight with the country. An ample appropriation was made, and it began its inves- 
tigations, which were of the most thorough kind. The most distinguished artists in the 
world were called before it, and their opinions taken. Agents well versed in art matters 
were sent on the continent, at great expense, to examine the various schools and methods 
of painting, as well as the different systems of decorating public buildings. These agents 
obtained much valuable information, which is embodied in reports made to Parliament, and 
may be found in the Library of Congress, in Parliamentary Papers for 1841, '42, *43, '44, Tob. 
6, 25, 29, 31. 
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Darinf^ one of tho invegtigations made by one of the committees, Sir Martin Arthur Shee, 
accepted as good authority in such matters, was called before it, and his answers to questionsi 
as well as his general remarks on the subject, are worthy of consideration. In reply to a 
question as to what would be his opinion as to the employment of foreign artists, he replied : 
*• If the object is to encourage the arts of our own country, to eleyate tbeir character, &c., 
then I should think the proper mode would be to employ and cultivate native talent. If I am 
correct in supposing that the object of the committee in the present instance is to render the 
opportunity which the building of the houses of Parliament now affords aTailable for the 
promotion of the fine arts; that the object of the committee is not so much to forward the arts 
themselves as, through theii influence, to advance the great end which the promotion of the 
arts can be considered but as a means — the civilization of our people ; to give to their minds 
a direction which may tend to withdraw them from habits of gross and sensual indulgence ; 
to secure and sustain the intellectual supremacy of our own countiy, not only with respect 
to the present age, but with reference to posterity ; and, above all, to prove that we are 
capable of appreciating their exploits of patriotism, those exertions of wisdom iand virtue 
which have adorned the annals of British history, and that we are not at a loss for talents 
Worthy of being employed in their commemoration; if these are the objects the committee 
have in view, I humbly conceive that the employment of foreigners on the occasion supposed 
would be inappropriate and inconsistent with such purpose.*' 

Ndthing could be more applicable to our own case than these few expressive words. They 
combine in themselves all that is requisite as an answer to the whole question of who ought 
and who ought not to be employed in our own country. England, like ourselves, had been 
unfortunate in the employment of foreign artists ; still those who had the direction of deco- 
rating the new houses of Parliament were prejudiced in favor of the works of foreigners and 
against those of native artists. Nor was this prejudice confined to these persons, for it 
extended over the public mind, just as it does in this country to-day. Architects and super- 
intendents of public buildings when applying* the means of decoration have been more 
inclined to imitate old models than run the risk of failure by inventing something new. They 
have regai'ded native talent with doubt, and given to foreign a fancied superiority. And to 
this, perhaps, more than anything else, may be traced the many failbres that have been made 
by applying a style of decoration to modern public buildings better suited to a past age. 

England at once took meau^to check the evil and apply a remedy. She saw that to call 
in foreigners to decorate buildings so national in their character as the new houses of Parlia- 
ment was not only seriously damaging the interests of native art, but producing confusion 
and failure. The competition invited to perform the work was finally confined to British 
subjects, including foreigners who may have resided ten years and upwards in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

These investigations, tedious and expensive as they were, produced a great deal of good 
in England. An ai*t commission was appointed composed of four of her most eminent artists, 
to whom was given the power of directing and superintending the decoration and embellish- 
ment of their public buildings. This commission proceeded at once to change the costly 
and ill-advised system of decoration previously applied, and to adopt a more national and 
appropriate one. Tho result is that art in England, encouraged by this timely action, which 
gave it a new impetus, has been placed on a secure and permanent basis, and Englishmen are 
proud of the position their country now holds in the world of art as well as literature. Proper 
action on the part of Congress would produce equally beneficial results in this country, and 
givo to art that position our artists feel they are capable of gaining for it under proper 
encouragement. 

• The committee of Congress, of which we have before spoken, may justly remark on this 
subject that art in England took a new life from this action. Native artists were no longer 
degraded by their own government **Thus a corps of able-bodied men has been training 
for the work, and a series of important historical pictures and sculptures have been produced 
which pi;ivate patronage never would have called forth." 

Here again the committee seem to have overlooked the fact that pictures bolong to one 
kind of art and decorative painting to quite another, and also that they aro^employed for 
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quite different purposes. The committee, in another part of its report, says: "What onr 
artists want is recognition by their governmentf encouragement, protection, employment, 
when it can be properly afforded, and then they will produce results worthy of the age and the 
land in which they live. But the history of art in all countries prbves that without national 
) aid art never has reached its highest development. « « « Let American artists, then, 
feel the sustaining hand of their government, exerted through the intelligent management of 
an art commission appointed under a resolution of Congress, and whose functions shall be 
confined to the selection of designs for the embellishment of the Capitol and other public 
buildings and grounds at this national metropolis, and. this committee entertain no doubt 
that the result will vindicate the ability of American artists to compete with any known to 
the world. But so long as by the employment of foreign artists and foreign workmen upon 
any department of the public buildings, whether mechanical, architectural, or ornamental, 
the native artist feels that some power divorces him from public sympathy, and thai his pro- 
fession and his proficiency in it are unappreciated by his country, we shall be deprived of 
the healthful influence of his genius." 

In referring to what ought to have been done by American artists in decorating the Capitol, 
the committee says : ** The committee regret to be compelled to abuse the deficiency in this 
particular, so far as the decorative work of the extension of the Capitol has. progressed. 
An eagle and the national flag may be discovered occasionally amidst the confusion of scroll 
work and mythological figures presented to the eye ; but the presence of conventional gods 
and goddesses, with meaningless scrolls and arabesques, albeit they may be wrapped in the 
*red, white, and blue,* will never suggest to the American, as he wanders among the halls 
and committee-rooms, any idea to touch his heart or inspire his patriotism." 

The committee*s report, on the whole, was a good one ; and if it did not enter into details, 
at least made valuable suggestions, pointed to the true source of the evil, and showed bow 
an effective remedy could be applied. But those having charge of the work on the Capitol 
treated it with singular indifference. Indeed they regarded it as interfering with their pre- 
rogatives, and went on wasting money and disfiguring the interior of what was acknowledged 
to be one of the finest buildings in the world. 

Foreign artists were stiU preferred and foreign decorators employed. The samo ill-advised 
and expensive system of decoration was kept up, in which neither the history of the country 
nor the spirit or its institutions had any part. It seemed also to be the rule that one great 
failure made by a foreign artist was his best recommendation for securing another order. It 
may be generous to do this, but it certainly does not display good judgment, and even the 
generosity may be questioned when it is made at the expense of the people. 

The most strange thing of all in the decoration of the Capitol — and it would seem incredible 
anywhere else— is the fact that to the artist who could paint so glaring a daub as that which 
now disfigures one of the panels in the Hou^e of Representatives, representing Washington 
receiving the commissioners, and which is a standing libel on the good taste of members, 
was given the order to paint a picture to fill one of the most prominent and important places 
in the Capitol, and which of all others should have been given to a native artist. In only 
one instance have we seen the apology advanced that we had not an American artist to whom 
we dare trust the order. The best answer to this is that if wo had not, it would at least have 
been better to have let the place remain vacant until we had. In short, we could not well 
have got anything worse than we did for our money. 

We refer to that strange combination of history and allegory set off in gaudy colors and 
unintelligible figures, and so confused as to completely bewilder those not versed in its mys- 
teries, which fills what is called the eye of the dome. The conception and the execution are 
equally bad. The stranger from abroad very naturally asks how it was that with so much 
acknowledged talent among American artists — men who have shown no lack of inventive 
genius either — a foreigner should have been called in and intrusted with the painting of a 
picture which should have something in it to conform to the national character of the bolKi- 
ing, but which has not anything. Native artists are, in a measure, held responsible for the 
failure, inasmuch as it involves a censure on the art-taste of the country. 

The artist, Mr. Brumidi, received |39,500 for this work. This was exclusive of material 
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and assistants, which were provided at the expense of the government. The whole cost of 
this picture cannot be far from $50,000. The same artist received from the government, from 
April 7, 1855, to December 3, 1864, $19,483 for . decorating in fresco various committee 
an4 other rooms, at $10 per day. Other ornamental painting, Mr. Clark reports to Congress 
in February, 1869, in the halls of legislation, committee-rooms, and passages, has been 
done by the day*s work, the cost of which cannot be ascertained from the rolls. It is safe 
to say that at least $30,000 more was spent on this sp<*cific description of decoration. This 
would make $99,483 ; of which Mr. Brumidi got $58,983— a pretty round sum, it will be 
admitted, to pay an artist whose wprks have been so severely criticised, and in whose favor 
but little can be said. This, however, is not all that was paid to Mr. Brumidi. 

AN ART COMMISSION APPOINTED AND BETTER THINGS EXPECTED. 

Mr. Hampbrey Marshall submitted the committee's report to Congress on the 3d of March, 
1859, (see Ex. Doc. No. 43, 36th . Congress, Ist session,) and it was ordered to be printed. 
It was again brought up in the House, and action taken on it. Resolutions w^re introduced 
June 12, 1858, and March 3, 1859, authorizing the President qf the United States to appoint 
an art commission, composed of three of the leading artists of the country, to examine and 
report on a system of decorating and embellishing our public buildings and grounds so as 
best to secure a harmonious result, &.C., &c. 

The President appointed Henry E. Brownj James R. Lambden, and John F. Kensett, as 
gentlemen well suited to represent the art interests of the country, and by their investiga- 
tious give general satisfaction to the people. Mr. Kensett ranked high as a landscape 
painter; Mr. Brown had given us something really good in sculpture; and Mr. Lambden 
bad attained a respectable position in his profession. It would have been exceedingly diffi- 
cult to have selected men who would have been more acceptable to the profession, or whose 
opinions would have had greater weight with men of taste all over the country. 

These gentlemen accepted the trust confided to them ; assembled in Washington, and on 
the 15th of June, 1859, proceeded to their labors. What at first seemed to them a matter of 
easy solution increased in magnitude and difficulty as they progressed. They found those 
in charge of the Capitol inclined to regard the action of the commission as an interference 
with their rights. It must be cx}nfessed, also, that the commissioners do not seem to have 
been equal to the task before them, or capable of grasping all its difficult points. To paint 
a good landscape, or execute a good statue, was one thing ; to devise a comprehensive and 
acceptable plan for the decoration of a great public building was quite another. 

The result of this commission, which spent 13 months in Washington examining what 
had been done and deliberating over a plan of its own, at a cost to the government of 
$9,000 or more, was a brief and very unsatisfactory report of about seven document pages. 
Indeed, the commissioners seem to have confined themselves to condemning, and very prop- 
erly, much that had been done, and directing their deliberations to questions of minor 
importance. 

We are told, ** The erection of a great national capitol seldom occurs but once in the life 
of a nation. The opportunity such an event affords is an important one for the expression 
of patriotic devotion, and the perpetuation, through the arts of painting and sculpture, of 
that which is high and noble and held in reverence by the people ; and it becomes them as 
patriots to see to it that no taint of falsity is suffered to be transmitted to the future upon the 
escutcheon of our national honor in its artistic record." All of which simply means that 
native artists are the most proper persons to decorate a great national building like our Capi- 
tol ; and that foreigners cannot be called in except at the risk of falsifying our history and 
our character. We ma}- not state the point exactly as the commissioners intended it ; but 
that is what they mean. The style of decoration begun bad been nearly carried to comple- 
tion at that time ; and with so grave an error already committed, the difficulty of finding a 
Temedy increased. 

The commissioners very properly censured what had been done, which was very easy ; 
bat fell far below what was expected of them when it came to dealing with' the future. If 
the system of decoration begun had been stopped where it was, or the foreigners discharged, 
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and tbe work given to Americans to finish, it is very likely we should have had a much 
worse failure to complain of than that which we now so loudly and jnstly condemn. 

" It is presumed/' add the commissionersi " to he the wish of government not only to 
decorate their present buildings in the best possible manner, but to use the opportunity 
which the occasion affords to protect and develop national art. If there is to be any dis- 
crimination between native and foreign artists, the preference should be given to citizens.'* 
Very likely those in power never for a moment took this question into consideration when 
they planned the internal arrangements of the Capitol extension, which, after all, are merely 
cepies, with a few expensive experiments attempted as improvements. We look in vain 
among them for originality or inventive genius. Nor would any one of the commissioners 
have recognized the men who were performing this mere work of imitation as artists. The 
work they were doing was mere decorative painting, and could not by any stretch of techni- 
cality be elevated to the dignity of fine art. 

*'If," say the commissioners, "this assumption be correct"— meaning that the decofation 
of our public buildings shall express something of our national history — " the money 
expended by government for tbe last five or six years for this purpose has been misapplied, 
with the exception of commissions like those awarded to Crawford and Bodgers ; for we 
find but little else which relates to our history, or in which the American mind will ever be 
interested. The arts afiford a strong bond of national sympathy ; and when they have ful* 
filled their mission here, by giving expression^to subjects of national interest, in whi^ the 
several States shall have been represented, it will be a crowning triumph of eur civilization. 

**Art, like nations, has its heroic history; its refined and maiily history; its effeminate 
and sensuous history — the sure presage of national decay. Our art is just entering upon 
the first of these planes. Shall we allow it to be supplanted here in its young life by that 
of an efifete and decayed race, which in no way represents us ? Our pride should rerolt at 
the very idea. We should not forget so soon the homely manners and tastes of our ances- 
tors, and the hardships they endured with undaunted hearts ; but it should be our pride to 
welcome their venerated forms in these buildings and grounds, and surround them with the 
insignia of a nation's love and homage ; and patriotic hearts shall perform the noble work." 

This may be very good as patriotism, but it is difficult to see what it has to do with tbe sub- 
ject under consideration, which is simply to devise a plan of decoration, and advise as to the 
best way of doing the work. The commission wandered out of its way, and took a latitude 
hardly warranted, in its haste to condemn. They found an ill-contrived, badly ventilated and 
lighted, and unhealthy Senate chamber and Hall of RepresentativeJi, with an ample number 
of niches, panels, and staircases, where works of art, paintings, and statues could be put 
It was the duty of the commissioners to tell us, in the simplest manner, what kind of works 
were be^t suited for the balding, and how they should be placed to produce the best efiect ; 
and it is owing to the absence of this, and a disposition to condemn everything, and censoie 
even where censure was not deserved, that the commission failed of its object. The homely 
tastes and manners of our ancestors, and the hardships they endured with undaunted hearts, 
had very little to do with the simple question of decorating the Capitol of a great nation like 
ours. Cappellano, Cusici, and Gevelot were misled by a similar fancy, and in attempting 
to depict the hardships and struggles of our ancestors gave us those hideous caricatures 
which excite ridicule, violate good taste, and disfigure the rotunda. These foreigners were 
no doubt sincere in believing that Americans know nothing about art, and that they must 
give us something to please a crude and barbarian taste. \n short, we paid them well for 
making our great ancestors cut a sorry figure in art. 

But as very few of us care about fixing the date of our ancestral history anterior to the 
Bevolution, we will not stop to inquire how the manners of the present day will compare 
with that, or whether there had been any improvement at all. That there is a more correct 
^nd^ exacting taste in art cannot be denied; and it is the taste and manners of the present 
day that we must consult, respect, and adapt our art to ; and it is because we have over- 
looked this fact, and attempted to imitate the models and style demanded by the taste of 
some effete nation, that we are found making so many costly failures. The same was the 
case in England ; but the error has been corrected and a remedy applied through the medium 
of her art commissioners. /^ i 
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Tbe report of onr art comrolssioD, it zniist be confessed, falls far short of its object, and 
disappointed its best friends. In short, it waa weak and feeble when compared with the 
searching and complete reports of the English art commission. This is why it has remained 
almost unnoticed hj Congress ; indeed, we haye with difiScnlty foand a member who had 
ever heard of it. The commission had it in its power to do much jg^ood, not onlj to the art 
interests of the country, but by showing how art could be made to promote the material 
industry of the country, and to give an increased value to our skilled labor. It is indeed to 
be regretted that the commissioners did not use their powers more extensively in this direc- 
tion, show the duty of the government in the matter, and by pointing out the many branches 
of industry into which art, science, and even literature enter so largely, show where it would 
be justified in giving aid and protection to them. In the higher branches of skilled labor it 
must be acknowledged we are still behind France and England ; and even there it has been 
much improved and made more valuable by the fostering hand of government, which, recog- 
nizing the great value of art as an educator, and science as ^ great developer of a nation's 
industry, has wisely protected and encouraged both. 

The commission closed its report, of eight pages, with an^timate of $166,900 to carry 
out its recommendations. These recommendations, it must be said, are not always such as 
would improve the internal appearance of the building. What good four statues would be 
in the Senate retiring room it is difficult to see, if the interests of tbe public are to be served; 
nor will it seem quite clear what advantage is to be gained by placing two statues in the 
House of Representatives, one on each side of the Speaker*8 desk. Here is what they 
recommend: « 

For eight pictures to fill four panels in each of the halls of Congress •« • $40, 000 

For four statues for Senate retiring room 20,000 

For two statues for eastern front door of south wing 5,400 

For two colossal busts for Senate chamber 3,000 

For two statues for House of Representatives 10,000 

For painting Speaker^s room ^.. 2,000 

For painting private stairways and passages behind Speaker's chair 7, 500 

For painting room east of Speaker's room 2,000 

For painting post office, south wing 4,000 

For modelling rules for two eastern doorways 12,000 

For casting and chasing the same in bronze, (original estimate) v 16, 000 

For commencing the decoration of lobbies and halls of both wings of Capitol 

extension, and designs for the same..'. 20,000 

For casting statue of fireedomfor the new dome.... •u 15,000 

For painting ante-room of Senate 10,000 

Total ^ $166,900 



Congress did not see what was to be gained by this large expenditure of money, and 
hence its refusal to act. Attempts have since been made to revive this commission, or have 
» new one app<^ted, but without success. Since that time art has in a measure been left to 
take caze of itielf. 

'* WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS WAT." 

This picture, so conspicuous on the wall of the west stairway leading to tbe gallery of the 
Hall of Representatives, is by Emanuel Leutze, whose pictures are familiar in all the art 
galleries of the country. It is strongly American in its character, and very forcibly 
expresses the various features of the country in the far west, and the settlers who open it 
up to civilization. It attracts the attention of visitors more, perhaps, than any other picture 
in the Capitol; and the groups of persons seen standing before it every day when Congress 
is in session, studying its parts and discussing its merits, must be accepted as proof that it 
has qualities of no ordinary kind. Its figures are well drawn, bold, and strong, and stand 
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out vigorous and lifelike. The figure of the sturdy old guide, in the left comer, is painted 
with a freedom aud boldness that few men beside Leutze could have drawn and executed. 

The painter took his models from life; and those who knew him best can best appreciate 
the great care and time he gave to details, in order to have them correct. In short, some uf 
the prominent figures in this picture are such as only a master-hand, and that guided by true 
genius, could paint. The more they are studied the better they will be appreciated. 

We have said thus much because this picture has been singled out as a subject for a g^reat 
deal of very adverse, and, we think, very unjust criticism. The sweeping nature of the 
attacks that have been made upon it, however, have lessened the force of their malignity. 
Some of these attacks have discovered greatei skill in the art of condemning than of 
doing justice. It is also to be noticed that some of those most prominent in condemning 
this picture have exhibited an inno<;jBnce of the commonest rules of art remarkable for pur- 
Bons who had set up for critics of art. 

The painter is dead now ; and we can afford to pass a more generous and just judgment 
on what he did. Even now writers are beginning to see beauties in Leutze's pictures where 
before they could only find faults. It is an instructive fact, that some of those who were 
most active in condemning Mr. Leutze's picture in the Capitol, did not even know to what 
style of painting it belonged. One said it was painted in '* distemper;** a second said it was 
** a miserable fresco ;** a third, more knowing than the rest, said it was not worth the **canwu^ 
it was painted on. All three were wrong. It is- painted in chromo silica, a style of painting 
quite popular in many parts of Europe, and even now practiced to a considerable extenL 
The old hard wall had to be softened, ** pricked up,'* and prepared for the colors, which, after 
being applied, were allowed to remain and harden for a certain time, and were then ** fixed,** 
or covered with a substance that took the hardness and transparency of glass, and at the same 
time gave peculiar brilliancy to the colors. 

Mr. Leutze had not had any practice in this style of painting. It was, in short, new to 
him — an experiment ; and so far as producing brilliant effects in color is concerned it did 
not prove a success in his hands. Whether it was for want of proper knowledge of how the 
wall should be prepared, or that the silica did not perform its functions, and was not prop- 
erly applied, we are not prepared to say ; but the fact, however, is apparent that the colors 
have *' sunk in,'* and are dull and lifeless. The substance that was to make them bo dear 
and transparent has failed to perform what was expected of it. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the picture is in a bad light, and that the distance 
between it and the spectator is so short as to impair the view. If it were seen at a greater 
distance the train of figures which now seem to crowd confusedly into the foreground would 
then take more clear and distinct lines, and at the sattie time give proper development to the 
perspective, which is really good, bat is regarded by many as one of the chief defects of the 
picture. 

We have spoken of the merits of this picture ; its defects are to be found in its composi- 
tion and color. But some allowance ought to be made for the defects of composition even, 
when we consider the difficulties the artist had to contend with in order to give proper 
expression to so many features on one canvas. His great aim very properly was to show 
as much of the distinctive features of the country as possible aud yet preserve the individu- 
ality of emigrant life, clear and distinct. To do this was no very easy task. The great 
question to be decided by the artist was whether he should make his figures subordinate to 
his landscape or his landscape subordinate to his figures. Out of two or three cartoons 
made he fixed on the one carrying out the former idea, and from this the present picture 
was painted. The next question was how he should put his figures in the foreground, 
grouped so as to properly balance the effects between landscape and figure, preserve har- 
mony, and make both appear to the best advantage. The figures were good ; the grouping 
of them defective, artistically. Seen at such a short distance, they seem to crowd on each 
other so much as to detract from the real merits of the picture. The artist himself discovered 
this defect when it was too late ; and yet the defects of the picture are so entirely subordi- 
nate to its merits, that those who attempt to criticise it, if governed by a spirit of justice, con 
afford to point them out in kindness. 
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The scene here described is in the vicinity of Pike's Peak ; and the story of the struggling 
emigrant, as he wends his way westward, his hopes, joys, and happiness at having reached 
the end of his ioumey and come in sight of the valley where he is to spend the rest of his 
life and make a home for his family, is cleverly and forcibly told. 

The history of this pictore is somewhat curious, and may be interesting to some. Mr. 
Leutze was a German by birth, but came to this country with his parents when a mere 
boy, and settled in Philadelphia. He grew up, became thoroughly identified with our 
character and institutions, and was as much an American in thought, feeling, and sentiment 
as any man born on the soil. He was impulsive, warmhearted, vigorous in thought and 
action, geuerous, and of acknowledged genius. He was devoted to his art, tenacious of his 
rights as an artist, and had given his life to historical painting, though it had not brought 
him fortune. He believed it, however, one of the most important engines in educating, 
civilizing, and advancing a people. And yet, with all his kindly traits of character, he was 
not a man calculated to make friends outside of the very narrow circle of those who knew 
him best. A generous patron of the fine arts in Philadelphia, early discovering Leutze's 
genius for color and drawing, sent him to Europe to study at bis expense. Hence it was 
that he had the advantages of the best schools to be found there. He was a favorite and 
iavored pupil at Dusseldorff, and the reputation secured for him there followed his return to 
this country, where his pictures were much sought after, and readily commanded great prices. 
Leutze was proud of his adopted country ; and his highest ambition seemed to be to paint 
a picture for the Capitol of the nation, and in that way identify his name with the lurt history 
of the country. 

General M. C. Meigs, at that time Superintendent of the Capitol, and to whom a large 
discretion was given over the work and decorations, assumed the responsibility of making a 
contract with Mr. Leutze for a picture for the Capitol. In this way the artist'sdesire was 
gratified. There are but few persons at the present time at all acquainted with art who do 
not approve this act of General Meigs, though jt was somewhat censured then. A contract 
was made on the 9th day of July, 1861, when we were in the very midst of rebellion, and 
it is something to say that the picture was painted during the rebellion^a proof that art» 
science, and literature flourished in the free north in the midst of war. 

Twenty thousand dolUrs was the price fixed upon to pay the artist for his work. It was 
necessary for him, however, to have an advance in money to relieve his wants and pay 
incidental expenses. He must go into the far west also, and make sketches of the country, 
and procure other material necessary to his picture. General Meigs took the responsibility 
of making such advances to the artist, in whom he had great confidence, as his needs 
demanded. After spending several months in the west the ar%9t returned to Washington 
with his material, and completed his work in the autumn of 1862. The manner of making 
these advances was called in question by the Auditor, between whom and General Meigs 
a controversy was for some time carried on. The substance of this controversy may be 
gathered from a reply made by General Meigs at the time, and from which we make this 
extract: 

"THE CAPITOL EXTENSION. 

"The following payments to E. Leutze, for painting picture of ' Emigration' on wall over 
the stairway in the south wing of the Capitol, are objected to on account of proviso to acts of 
Congress of 12th of June, ld58, and 25th of June, 1860, viz. LHere various payments, 
amounting to $8,000, are specified, with their dates, &.C., &c ] 

"Perhaps a short narrative of the facts attending this contract with Mr. Leutze, to painty 
a picture on the stairway of the Capitol, will show that the payments have been made to 
him withuut any intentional violation of law. The Auditor appears to find some discrep- 
ancies in dates and explanations : 

•'On my return from the Gulf of Mexico I was, by order of the new Secretary of War, 
directed to resume charge of the Capitol extension. Shortly after my return, viz., 2d of 
March, 1861, an appropriation for the Capitol extension, amounting to $250,000, was mace, 
without any proviso prohibiting the completion of the decoration of the building. 
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"About this time, in view of this appropriation, Mr. Lentze, an eminent aitisti was 
eng^aged to prepare a desigpi for a picture. The picture, if the design should be approred 
and its paiutiug authorized,, was to be painted upon the wall of the CapitoU The sppropri* 
ation of the 2d of March permitted this to be done. The negotiation at this time between 
Mr. Leutze and myself was verbal. He was anxious to have the opportunity to paint a 
picture and ready to make a design, which be undertook ta do, so far as I remember, no 
question being made as to the terms upon which payment was to be made for that design. 

**Very soon after giving the invitation 1 was ordered, by the President's (Lincoln) direction, 
back to the Gulf, to assist in an endeavor to save Fort Pickens from threatened capture by the 
rebels. Leaving very hastily I appointed another officer to act as my attorney at the 
Capitol extension, in order that the work might not be interrupted by my absence. • • • 

"He was less familiar than myself with the history of the laws relating to the CapitoL 

"The payment of 22d April, 1861, was made during my absence, without my icnowledge, 
though I am otherwise responsible. 

" The sum demanded by Mr. Leutze for his design, the prosecution of the work being 
threatened with interruption by the rebellion, was larger than I had expected. 

" I consider, however, that I had a right in this case, as in many others, to pay on artist 
a fair price for a design, even if that design should not be carried out and executed. Many 
designs never executed in large upon works on the building were prepared and paid for dur* 
ing the progress of the Capitol extension, either being prepared by persons employed by the 
day or paid for by the piece. Artists as well as laborers and clerks require pay for the time 
they labor in order to live. 

" I had, by the confidence of the administration under which I acted, been led to exer- 
cise a pretty free discretion in such matters ; and this is the only one in which it has ever 
been questioned ; and then not by the President or Secretary, but by the Auditor, whoee 
remarks and careful citation of dates seem to indicate a suspicion that something is covered 
up in this arrangement, and also that an attempt has been made to cover the cost of the 
design in the subsequent contract [The price demanded for the design was $3,500. J 

" Mr. Leutze could not go on with the preparations for the picture, which required time, 
study, labor, and a journey into the plains for material — life and equipment of emigration—!- 
without money. Advances of money are not allowed, and yet some months must elapse 
before he could put his brush actually to the wall and begin painting. The plan, designs, 
studies, cartoons, &c., &.c., were all needed, none of which was the painting itself. 

"We came very near failing to make a contract at all, Mr. Leutze insisting upon the 
custom of artists to receive payment in advance while engaged in preliminary studies. 
Embarrassed by the rules of the treasury in regard to advances, I at length hit upon the 
form of contract finally signed, by which the sum of $3,500 in all should be paid as the cost 
of the design, to be finally deducted from the full sum of (^,000, which was fixed as the 
total cost of the picture, and its studies and designs. 

"This," says General Meigs, " will explain the seeming discrepancy of dates which have 
excited the Auditor's suspicions. The whole transaction was open and correct. The con- 
tract, by express legislation, has since been approved by Congress, in the following terms, 
in the 11th section of the act making appropriations for the support of the army for the year 
ending 30th of June, 1863, and approved July 5. 

"This section provides *that the restriction or limitation contained in the proviso to the 
ioint resolution, approved April 15, 1862, transferring the superintendency of the Capitol 
extension from the War Department to the Department of the Interior, shall not be so con- 
strued or applied as to prevent the completion of and the payment for the painting now in 
progress on the wall over the stairway on the western side of the south wing of the Capitol, 
agreeably to the terms of the contract made between General M. C. Meigs, on behalf of the 
government, and £. Leutze, the artist, on the 9th day of July, 1861." 

Twenty thousand dollars seemed, at that time, a large amount to pay for a picture. Con- 
gress had not been accustomed to paying such a price for a woriL of art, and the apparent 
largeness of the sum created dissatisfaction in the minds of many members ; and this, coupled 
with a strong opposition made by disappointed persons outside, led to the action which Con- 
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^nn took in the matter, and which came very near stopping the work. Considerable 
oensnrs* too, was cast on General Meigs for making snob a contract, charges of extrava- 
gance being freely made. But time has shown that General Meigs did the best he conld 
with the means at his disposal, and that he displayed good judgment in selecting Mr. Leutze 
to paint a picture for the Capitol. Mr. Leutze then stood at the head of his profession as an 
American historical painter ; his position was recognized by the artists of the country and 
endorsed by the people. 

It is something to the artist's credit to say that in a little more than eighteen months from 
the time the contract was made his picture was finished, and the contract fulfilled to the 
letter. He was a very rapid pcdnter, as well as a man of great application. 

CONGRESS ICAKB8 AHOTHER CONTRACT FOR A PICllTRE WITH MR. POWELL. 

If twenty thoysand dollars was considered a high price for a picture for the Capitol by 
Emanuel Leutze, what shall be said of the motive which prompted Congress to put so greal 
a premium on mediocrity as to profess its readiness to give Mr. Powell |25,000 for another 
picture. It would have been only natural to suppose that an artist who had made one' 
lamentable failure in painting a picture to be placed in the Capitol of the nation should at 
least be required to give some evidence' of improvement in his profession before he were 
intrusted with an order for another. 

This simple and very safe rule, however, does not seem to have been taken into considers 
tion in the case of Mr. Powell. The picture already painted for us by him, and now in 
the rotunda, has been very generally and very justly condemned. Indeed, so glaring are 
its defects that generosity only lends itself to injustice in attempting to excuse them. Nor 
can it be urged for Mr. Powell that his position' among the artists of his country was such 
as to give a shadow of excuse to Congress for again putting the Treasury of the United 
States under tribute to him. Strangest of all is the fact that although (10,000 was alwaya 
considered as a very high price for the picture already painted for us by Mr. Powell, $*^000 
was not thought too much for another. Had there been any certainty of our getting of Mr. 
Powell a picture worth $15,000 more than the one already in possession of the government, 
there might be some excuse for so remarkable a display of generosity. But the certainty 
wae the other way. 

The effect of such action on the part of Congress is seriously damaging to the interesta of 
art all over the country. It discourages the true artist, seeking to obtain through merit 
* alone a high place in his profession, by putting a premium on mediocrity. It disoourageB» 
also, because it overlooks that recognition which genius everywhere seeks as its reward ; and 
it strikes a heavy blow at that rivalry, so healthy in its influence on the art interests of the 
nation, which looks forward hopefully when assured that merit only will secure the reward* 
This contract was secured by a joint resolution introduced by Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, in 
March, 1865, and of which the following is a copy: 

**BeU resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That the Joint Committee on the Library be, and they are hereby, 
directed to enter into a contract with William H. Powell, of the State of Ohio, to paint a 
picture for the United States, to be placed at the head of one of the g^and staircases in the 
Capitol, illustrative of some naval victory ; the particular subject of the painting to be agreed 
on by the committee and the artist : Provided^ That the entire expense of said picture shall 
not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars ; and two thousand dollars shall be paid to said 
Powell in advance, to enable him to prepare for the work ; the remainder of said instal- 
ments at intervals of not less than one year ; the last instalment to be retained until the pic* 
ture is completed and put up.*' This was approved March 2, 1865. 

It is now four years since a contract was made in accordance with this resolution ; and 
yet Mr. Powell's picture is not produced. In short, the fact that he had received an order to 
paint another picture seemed to have been almost forgotten by Congress ; and it was only 
recently that the matter was brought to the notice of the Library Committee, and some 
action taken on it. A somewhat curious state of things concerning this work was de?el- 
oped through a short inquiry. It was shown that Mr. Powell had received advances tn *i>* 
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amount of (10,000, though what progress he had made with his pictora could not be satif 
factorilj ascertained. As long ago as last August Mr. Powell expressed a desire to hmre the 
committee visit his studio in New York, and see for themselves how far he had progressed. 
And yet, on the 1st of February, 1B69, he is not quite ready to report progress, and expresses 
a desire that the time of exhibiting what progress he has made may be deferred for a time. 
We have not been able to ascertain exactly what progress has been made with this picture, 
notwithstanding we have made diligent inquiry. In the meantime the Library Committee, 
feeling that the matter called for prompt and decisive action, have stopped any inrther 
advances being made for the present. Drafts for $4,000 of the $10,000 received by Mr. 
Powell being held here by one of our banks, payment pf them is being pressed on the comi- 
mittee, which, up to the present time, has refused to sanction their payment Bat having 
made the contract, and given Mr. Powell such power to control his advances, the committee 
should see to It that innocent persons do not suffer by its own errors. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Powell will finish his picture without further delay, relieve the 
Library Committee of the embarrassment it now labors under with respect to further advances, 
and let the people see what they have got for their money. 

The success of Mr. Powell in obtaining a ** twenty-five thousand dollar order" firom Con- 
gress brought a great number of ambitious young painters to Washington in pursuit of simi- 
lar favors. Examples of what they could do were hung in rarious parts of the Capitol; 
and the number of artists with pictures they were willing to sell Congress, for sums ranging 
from $30,000 to $25,000, seemed to multiply every day. The Library Committee, however, 
proved a serious obstacle to the designs of those ambitious gentlemen, many of whom were 
unknown to the Academy of Designs of New York. Many of those gentlemen attributed 
their want of success to the inability of the Library Committee to appreciate what wsa 
really good in art. All sorts of influences have been brought to hear on this committee 
without effect. The present Library Committee, composed as it is of gentlemen of wealth, 
taste, and education, some of them being liberal patrons of art, have exercised a judgment 
in these matters highly commendable. They have shown that they can distinguish between 
merit and pretension ; and, if they can prevent it, the government shall no longer offer 
$35,000 for mediocrity. The question of what American artists shall hereafter he employed 
to paint pictures for the Capitol, or such art galleries as we may hereafter possess, may, we 
think, be safely left in their hands. We recommend this because it is evident, from the action 
of Congress in the case of Mr. Powell, that the suggestions and recommepdations of the 
art commissioners, composed of the artists, Kensett, Brown, and Lambden, received not the * 
slightest attention. In fine. Congress paid no attention to it whatever. Such commissions 
have done much good in England and France ; but it was because they were made very 
thorough, and the governments to which they addressed themselves were governed by their 
advice. 

PROPOSITION BY ALBERT BIERSTADT TO PAINT TWO PICTURES FOR CONGRESS. 

During the session of 1866-*67 Hon. N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, introduced a joint resolution to employ Mr. Albert Bierstadt to paint two pic- 
tures, such as should be agreed upon by the Library Committee and the artist, to fill 
vacant panels in the Hall of Representatives. This resolution was introduced without oppo- 
sition and referred to the Library Committee. This was a .movement in the right direc- 
tion, and was highly commended by the press all over the country. Mr. 'Bierstadt then 
stood at the very head of his profession as a landscape painter, capable of reflecting nature 
in all her truth and purity. In additiourto this, it was felt that he would give us something 
really good and true in art — something that would be a credit to our national taste, repre- 
sent faurly the progress we had made in art, and be appreciated by the government and the 
people. 

The committee called a meeting to consider the question of employing Mr. Bierstadt to 
paint these pictures, and, we are informed, were disposed to make a liberal contract' with 
him. A letter, however, was placed before the committee from Mr. Bierstadt, demanding 
|40,000 each— $30,000 for two pictures. This was alike unfortunate fpf>Mr. Bierstadt and 
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the intereflifl of American art, which he professed to represent. The demand seemed to the 
committee so exorbitant, and so at yariance with the spirit of patriotism which should inspire 
an artist to get one of his works on ihe walls of the Capitoli that the proposal was pzomptlj 
rejected, and was not ^ain brought up in the committee. 

Very likely Mr. Bierstadt was prompted in this matter as well bj the large prices he was 
securing from private citizens as by the large price given to Mr. Powell by Congress. If 
Congress could afford to {ky Mr. Powell ^,000 more for a picture than it had paid Emanuel 
Leutse, Mr. Bierstadt very naturally thought Congress would not object to give him $15,000 
more than it had g^ven Mr. Powell for a picture. In short, we cannot more clearly set forth 
the bad effect of Congress giving orders for works of art indiscriminately than is illustrated 
in this one transaction. If an artist is to be magnificently rewarded because he has made 
a magnificent failure « if all proper tests are to be set aside, and the walls of the Capitol are 
to be given over to those who can find friends in Congress to encourage and press their pre- 
* tensions, genius has nothing to hope for from the government, which should be its first and 
beet protector. 

It is veiy much to be regretted that such artists as Mr. Bierstadt, Mr. Church, and two 
or three others we might mention, are not represented on the waUs of the Capitol. The 
whole art world has paid homage to their genius ; and while pictures by them would elevate 
and instruct the people, and faithfully represent the progress we had made in art, they would 
also act as a standard by which to judge between real merit and pretension — to correct our 
taste for art. They would also act as a powerful instrument in checking a spirit, now too 
prevalent, for disfiguring the walls of the Capitol with works, which have no claim to merit. 

It has been urged, however, that landscapes are not appropriate to the decoration of great 
public buildings; that they do not record important events in its history. But landscapes 
can be so expressed as to serve a great and good purpose in promoting the interests of a 
people. That they can be made more useful in interesting and instructing a people than 
poor and bad figure or historical paintings, so called, there cannot be a doubt. Ip short, a 
careful review of the pictures in the Capitol will show that, great as has been the progress 
our artists have made in landscape painting, we are yet far behind Europe in figure or his- 
torical painting. In casting about for an historical painter who can do something creditable 
to the art progress of the country, and to whom it would be safe to entrust an order for a 
picture for the Capitol, it is difficult, we confess, to find even one now living who has made 
any great reputation with the people. Leutze is dead, Weir paints nothing for the public now, 
and we have only Bothermel, as an historical painter, who is at all recognized by the people. 

This is a singular confession, yet it is true. Historical painting has not proved profitable 
to those who pursued it, most of them either having died poor or deeply in debt. Hence it 
is that most of our leading artists have chosen the more profitable and less oiduous style of 
landscape painting. 

Decorative art has very nearly performed its part in the Capitol. Whether the expensive 
style chosen was the best for the purpose is a question that has been much discussed. It 
has always seemed to us that a more subdued, less expensive, and more impressive style of 
decoration would not only have been more appropriate to such a building as the Capitol, but 
have served a better purpose and been more in harmony with the correct taste of our people* 

It now only remains for high art to step in and do its part in filling the niches and panels 
with statuary and pictures, such as shall be appropriate to the building. That the prefer- 
ence should be given to American artists, whenever they have shown themselves capable ot 
producing works of real merit, cannot be too forcibly urged on Congress. Care ought 
also to be taken that none but artists who have established their reputation with the public, 
and have also been properly recognized by the principal academies of design, shall be 
entrosted with orders to paint at the expense of the government We cannot afibrd to give 
up these panels and niches to mere experiment. If we have not now got artists we dare 
trust with orders to execute, we had better let the niches and panels of the Capitol remain 
vacant until we have. 
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PRIVATE GALLERIES IN THE OTY. 

The more we can embellish and make Washington attractive, the deeper will be the interat 
taken in it by the whole country. As a nation we have increased so rapidly in wealth and power, 
have so far exceeded anything the world ever saw before in mental and material development, 
and as a people have become so engaged in the race for richesi as almost to forget our dnty 
to art, science, and literature, to which we are indebted for so much that has made 
us great and powerful. A great nation like ours, then, should have a capital city worthy 
of representing it, and in which all the beauties art, science, and literature are capable of 
developing might be found, for the instruction and entertainment of the whole people. And yel 
Washington presents only the crude beginning of what we intend to do hereafter. We have 
our magnificent and costly public buildings, but, singular as it may seem to strangers from 
abroad, we have not an art gallery or museum. We have only one bailding " Dedicated 
to Art," and for that even are indebted to the munificence of a private dtisen, who erected it ' 
at a cost of $160,000, or theieaboutsi and intended it as a gift to the city and for the benefit 
of the people. 

And yet art has always found warm friends and generous patrons in Washington. The taste 
for it has been steadily improving and its influence increasing, until now some of its omitb 
wealthy citizens may be numbered with the best patrons American art has. Mr. W. W. 
Corcoran, Mr. G. W. Riggs, and Mr. Charles Knap have each valuable and well-selected 
collections of pictures, among which are to be found some of the very best spedmens of the skill 
of our leading artists. The liberal encouragement these gentlemen have given to Ameri* 
can art, and the correct judgment they have shown in the selection of works, offer examples 
it might be profitable for the government to follow. 

There stands on the comer of Pennsylvania avenue and Seventeenth street a spacious and 
chastely designed brown-stone building, which seems to form a more than ordinary attraetioa 
to strangers, and bears the significant inscription : '* Dedicated to Art.*' You insti)9ctiveiy 
fiBel, while looking at the building, that art will find a pleasant and appropriate home in 
it. This building, to which we have referred above, was erected by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, 
who intended to transfer his valuable collection of pictures, statuary, and other works of art 
to it, and present it to the city for the benefit of the people. Unfortunately, the war inter- 
posed to prevent the carrying out of this worthy purpose. Instead of becoming the heme of 
art, and diffusing its kindly influences over society, the building was taken possession of by 
the government and transferred to the Quartermaster General, who has occupied it evw 
since. 

As Mr. Corcoran intended to confer a benefit on the people, and to do for the city what 
should have been done by the government, it is to be hoped that those in authority will see 
the wisdom of giving the building up to its owner as speedily as possible, so that it may be 
devoted to the benevolent purpose he designed it for. The good such an institution as this 
would have conferred on a city like Washington cannot be too highly estimated. We ars 
informed that, among other things, it was the intention of the owner to have a yearly or semi* 
yearly exhibition of pictures by American artists, and to which artists all over the conntiy 
would be invited to contribute. Exhibitions like these, at the capital of the nation, where 
persons of taste, wealth, and education from all parts of the country assemble during winter 
for entertainment and instruction, would be of great benefit to artists and the art interests 
of the country. They would give to such artists as had only a local a general and extended 
reputation. 

We believe also that it was the intention of Mr. Corcoran to establish, in connection with 
this building, schools of art, in which drawing, painting, and sculpture would be taught freOi 
When we reflect how much good has been derived by the people of France and England 
through these and similar schools, and what they have done for the skilled industry of these 
countries, we cannot too highly appreciate the motive which prompted the act. 
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THE ECONOMY OF OUR GOVERKMEIIT, IN ITS ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART AND SCIENCE, A8 
COMPARED WITB THOSE OF PRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

The charges so frequently male in this conntry against Congress, of extravagance in 
spending the people's money for pictures and statuary, have but a very slight foundation to 
stand upon. Most of them are made by persons who give but little attention to the subject. 
and very likely could not be made to appreciate the power art and science exercise in 
stimulating and expanding our industrial enterprises. Those who will take the trouble to 
compare the estimates (government) for the United States, France, and England for a single 
year will see at a glance how inconsistent those chaises are. 

The estimates for the Capitol, made for the session of 1867-'8, are as follows : 
Appropriated March ^ 1867 : 

For cofttinning work at theXiJapitol extension. ^...|250,000 

For minor repairs.. •».. ^ • 12,000 

For heating the Supreme Court-room by steam, law library and the passages and 

stairways adjacent, the court>room, and for other improvements and repairs of 

said court>room ...^ 15,000 

For repairs of the dome of the Capitol..*^ • 15,000 

For casual repairs of all the furnaces under the Capitol...— '500 

For lighting the rotunda of the Capitol by electricity .....^ 3,000 

For eight additional Monatechie columns ^ 11,200 

For ventilating apparatus ^ 9,000 

For supplying deficiency in appropriation for work on the Capitol extension 29, 600 

Appropriated July 20, 186d : 

For repairivg and finishing Capitol extension *« 100,000 

For work on the new dome ..« 5, 000 

450,500 

This, it must be borne in mind, however, is ezolosively for the Capitol and for work to be 
carried on under the direction of the architect. The appropriations for other public build- 
ings, furniture, repairs, Ac, would reach nearly 1 1,000,000, making well on to $1,500,000. 
Jn all this amount scarcely anything will be found appropriated to the encouragement ot 
art, science, or education. 

Let us turn now to the estimates for the civil service of England for 1867-'8 and see what 
we find there. Under the head of royal palaces we find — 

For restoring pictures and frames £200 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

National Gallery — 277 

National Portrait Gallery, repairs 85 

Kent paid for National Portrait Gallery 350 

Stained windows, Parliament Hall 2,000 

For furniture ofNational Portrait Gallery 26 2 5 

For furniture of National Gallery 72 10 11 

NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

ForSt. Stephen's crypt, (frescoed,] Royal Gallery, and Queen's Bobing-room 5,140 
For ornamental railing and other works in Parliament square 6, 000 

PEERS' ROBING>ROOM. 

Fresco painting, (** Judgment of Daniel,") by J. B. Herbert, B.A ^ 6,000 

Three works, by E. W. Ward, R. A., for the Commons' corridor, at £600 
each : ^ 1,800, 
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Amount recommeDded to be paid Mr. Ward on the completion of his pictures 

over and above £800 O 

For two statues of British sovereigns now in course of execution 1, 600 

Enlargement of National Gallery 700 

Repairs and improvement of Royal Irish Academy 352 

Repairs and improvements of National Gallery of Ireland 401 

During the same session of Parliament there was voted for public education 

in Great Britain 18G7-'8 705,866 

Education, Science, and Art Department 206,387 

For public education in Ireland.. 334,700 

Royal Irish Academy : 700 

National Gallery of Ireland, for works of art ^ 2,183 

National Gallery of England, works of art... 15,8i>5 

British National Portrait Gallery 1,650 

Scientific works and experiments 13,213 

Universal Exhibition at Paris 53,799 



1,359,400 2 4 
Or more than six million and a half of dollars. 

Twenty-two thousand pounds 'of that appropriated to education, science, and art, was 
devoted to what are calle'l schools of art for the laboring poor artisans, who attend nifrht 
classes; national scholarships, free students, salaries of teachers, living models, &c.j &c. 
There was also voted the same year, for the completion and decoration of new and promi- 
nent buildings for the National Portrait exhibitions, £ 195,000. One hundred and ^ve thoa- 
sand four hundred and eighty persons received lessons in drawing, &e., d&c, ^rmif h the 
aid of Parliament, at a cost to the government of 59. 2|<i. each. Seven hundred and four 
' local medals and books and six thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine drawing instm- 
ments and books were awarded during the year among one hundred and five thousand 
four hundred and eighty persons receiving art instruction. 

There are thirty- nine training schools for art masters and mistresses at South Kensington, 
and one hundred and four art schools throughout the kingdom. 

It will here be seen from this how carefully England guards and protects, and bow 
extensively she encourages, art and science, both ot which enter so largely into her skilled 
labor, and at the same time do so much to extend and increase the value of her commerce. 

The government of France gives 1,400,000 francs yearly to the encouragement of art 
alone. Portions of this sum find their way into the most obscure towns and villages in the 
country, where every child in the municipal schools is taught at least the rudiments of draw- 
ing. France, in shoi;^, makes art an important medium of educating her people. The 
Beaux Arts sends a pupil every year to Rome, pays his expenses while there, (a period of 
four years,) living, tuition, and everything, in order that he shall receive the benefit of . 
Italian study. In 1867 the government offered a premium of 100,000 fmncs to the artist 
who would paint the best picture during the year. As to the famous public galleries, the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, an artist has only to distinguish himself by his works to be 
liberally paid to represent himself upon their walls. The skilled labor of France, pre- 
eminent all over the world, and which is the very life of her commerce, owes its importance 
more to the encouragement given to art by the government than anything else. 

THE MARBLES AND BRONZES IK THE CAPITOL. 

Perhaps the most interesting features presented by art' in the Capitol are to be found in 
the marbles and bronzes. The marked improvement made by American sculptors firt>m time 
to time is nowhere more prominent. That we should have made mistakes at first was onl j 
natural. Similar mistakes were made in England, even at a later day. Most of ours, how- 
ever, were the result of a doubt of the skill and experience of our own artists, and a too 
implicit confidence that we must look abroad for anything good in art Some of these mar* 
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blefl are very offensive to our taste, so coarse, and even valgar in design, as to be regarded 
with regret. 

And here again we have the fact forcibly presented to as that foreign artists, however 
anxious they may be to excel in their art, rarely comprehend the spirit of our institutions 
or properly appreciate the tastes of our people. This is seen iu the prominence given to 
the grotesque and uncouth presented in the designs of some of these marbles, instead of 
keeping them more in harmony with the architectural unity of the building. 

We now have the most encouraging signs of improvement, and feel satisfied that a more 
correct taste predominates ; and to none are we more indebted for this than to American 
artists Ihem selves. The works of Crawford, Powers, Rodgers, and Stone are an encouraging 
feature of what sculpture has done to redeem the Capitol from the bad effects of what had 
been done by others, and which, if they do not make us entirely overlook these wretched 
failures, make us feel more charitably toward them. 

The di£Bculty of getting at the facts connected with some of these marbles we have found 
to be very great, owing to the orders being given for them and the works paid for by different 
departments. In some instances the President was authorized to make the contract for a 
work and pay the artist ; in others, the War Department assumed the authority and paid, 
or rather advanced, the artist money without any reference to Congress. Again, Congress 
assumed control over all art matters, and made contracts and negotiated with artists through 
tbe Library Committee. The State Department, too, has had something to do with art; 
and the Interior Department has more than once had the matter in its keeping. There are 
instances^ also, where one department made the contract for a work of art and another 
paid for it. It can be very easily seen how much this singular complication must have 
increased the difficulty of getting at' the facts as to what was paid, who the artists were, and 
under what .circumstances their work was performed. It was also important to know whether 
some of these works were executed from designs by the sculptors themselves or were a mere 
development of the ideas of some one else. But no record evidence on which the slightest 
reliance can be placed is to be found. As an example ot this we may hero mention that we 
have made diligent search in all the departments for some record evidence of how much was 
paid to Cusici, Cappellano, and Gevelot for those wretched caricatures which so disfigure 
the rotunda and puzzle the wits of strangers to tell what they mean, but without success. 
It would have been interesting to know under what circumstances they were designed and 
executed, and whether these artists or some one else was responsible for them. A numbei 
of persons have theories respecting them as absurd as they are unreliable. A gentleman 
who has been many years about the Capitol, and whose friends regard him as a profound 
authority in art matters, asserts that these grotesque works are from designs by Jefferson. 
He adds also that they are nothing more than an expression of the dislike he was known to 
entertain for certain persons and thiogs. Jefferson never liked the Pilgrims, he says; and 
as for Penn, he was by no means an admirer of bis character, regarding him as a speculator 
in treaties with thS Indians, and who had after all a mean way of always gettiog the best 
of the bargain. He also assures us that the unsteady condition in which Gevelot has made 
his somewhat dilapidated specimen of the tribe appear as he lands from the boat and looks 
doubtingly at the ear of com presented by the Indian, was intended as a keen bit of satire 
aimed at New England. We can, periiaps, understand Jefferson's idea of representing Penn 
as a quiet, well-fed, and well-dispo&ed old gentleman with an eye to business, but why 
should he desire to punish brave Daniel Boone by illustrating him in all the hideousness art 
was capable of investing him with ? 

Of course there is not a word of truth in the above. Jefferson had a good deal of natural 
sympathy for art and cultivated a taste for it while in Paris ; and however strong his likes 
or dislikes for persons and things, he certainly was not the man to have made art perform 
so disagreeable a part as it is made to do iu these relievos. We must not forget to mention 
also that both Mr. Jefferson and John Q. Adams had taste for drawing, were friends and 
patrons of art, and have left us fair specimens of their skill in the Capitol. They also advo- 
cated a liberal encouragement of art by the government, appreciating fully how much it 
improved the mechanical labor ot the country and extended the int<*re8ts of commerce. 
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In getting up this work it has been oar cum to proride a means whereby Congrea oonld 
sec at a glance what it had cost to decorate the Capitol, what encoaragement the govern* 
ment baa given to art from time to time, what each work cost, when and by whom it was 
executed, and whether by an American or foreigner. A comparison of what has been done 
can then be mode, and a correct judgment formed as to what ought to be done in the fatare. 
We are indebted to Mr. Clarke, the present architect 'of the Capitol, for many valuable facts 
relating to the bronzes and marbles of a more recent date ; also for a valuable report just 
made to Congress by him in response to a resolution introduced by Mr. Hubbard, of Con- 
necticut, calling for information on the subject of art and decoration. 

THE MARBLES, RELIEVOS, AND BRONZES. 

Ko. ]. In treating of these marbles and relievos we come first to what has been done in the 
rotunda. Here we have those grotesque exaggerations of Cusici, Cappellano, and Gevelot — 
the two first Italian, and the other a French artist— works which few persons entenncf the 
rotunda can tell what they were intended to illustrate. They certainly add nothing to his- 
tory, and are simply a libel on our taste as a people. Art is here made to do what it can to 
make human nature hideous. Suchiworks do not appeal to the finer and more elevating 
sensibilities of our nature, and hence the best interests of art are not promoted by them. Ko 
doubt these foreign artists were misled in regard to oar national tastes. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to suppress the thooght that those artists fancied they were designing and execnting for 
a people very similar in tastes to the Egyptians and Assyrians ; that they regarded onr taste 
as of a sadly primitive order, and that we were a people soon to pass away, and to be remem- 
bered only as a rude race who had chiselled its history in energetic but crude relief for the 
study and wonder of those who came after us. These works were executed in ia2&-*36; 
but although we have made diligent search in nearly every department of the government 
we hare not been able to ascertain by record proof what was paid for them. N. Gevelofs 
name is mentioned in the general appropriation bill for 1827 as receiving (750, balance of 
compensation. It is stated, on pretty good authority, that the vouchers on which these 
artists were paid were destroyed by fire in the Capitol. It is also stated, on pretty good 
authority, that $3,500 eacli was the price paid. Cost, f 14,000. 

No. 2. The elaborately designed wreath just over the works described above and intersected 
with heads of Sir Walter Raleigh, La Salle, and Cabot, names veiy appropriately enshrined 
here, were by Cappello and Cusici. We have as yet searched in vain for record proof of 
what this work cost 

No. 3. The nextobjectof art which attracts attention is the stately figure of ** Liberty,** in 
plaster, in the old hall of representatives, and over where the Speaker's desk used to stand. 
The design is bold and strong, and the execution exceedingly delicate ; in short, the whole 
work is a proof that Cusici, the artist, could do something really good when confined within 
the limits of work he had been accustomed to. The eagle, just beneath t^e female figure, is 
chiselled in stone by an Italian artist of the name of Valperti. * It is an exceedingly fine 
piece of work, and was copied from nature, the artist having procured one of the finest 
specimens of the bird ever seen in the country for a model. This is the only specimen of 
his work the artist has left in this country. Valperti was an acknowledged genius, but a 
man of eccentric habits, and misanthropic Ho came to Washington poor, but with the hope 
of finding a new field for the exercise of his genius and bettering his condition. He had 
been led to believe that he would get important orders from Congress for works to decorate 
the public buildings. In this he was mistaken ; and being of too sensitive a nature to push 
his own claims, did not succeed. After finishing this one work he suddenly disappeared 
from Washington, and nothing more was heard of him. It is very generally believed that 
he committed suicide by drowning, in the Potomac, and in that way put an end to his trou- 
bles. Here, again, we can find no record proof of what was paid him for this work. It is 
said by one who professes to know, that $500 was paid the artist, and that ho was more than 
seven months executing the work. 

No. 4. Just over the door opening into the old hall of representatives stands the statne of a 
female, in white marble, representing *' History." There is somethinff^fxquisitely chaste 
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about the conception and ezecntion of thu work, and few peitfons, as the7 pass to and fro, 
casting a hurried glance at it, appreciate its rare merits. ** History'* stands in a winged 
car, also of white marble, elaborately worked, with a book open, and recording the events 
of the nation as she rolled round the'globe. All this beautiful piece of art is merely an acces- 
sory to the House clock. The wheel of the car is made the dial on which the hands record 
time. The artist who designed and executed this clever work was lUi Italian of the name 
of Franzoni, who died in this city a short time after this work was finished and put up. We 
have been unable to find any record evidence of what this work cost. It is only proper to 
state here that we have been informed, and on what we consider good authority, that many 
of the vouchers on which these works were paid for are now to be found amongst the records 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. Having made several applications to General 
Mlchler, the present incumbent, for information and an examination of the records of his 
office, we regret to report that we have made them in vain. We have not been able to get 
any information whatever from that office, though in every other department of the govern- 
ment we have received prompt attention and every facility in the power of the officials in 
charge extended to aid us in prosecuting our oliject. 

l^o. 5. The ** Genius of America,'' so called, as represented on the east front tympanum, 
and represented in a female figure of colossal size, is another work of art which attracts 
the attention of the spectator. The female figure is drawn with great strength, and fidelity 
to nature, and the details are very delicately worked out. It is said that this very expressive 
work was designed by John Q. Adams, who was a friend and patron of the artist* It cer- 
tainly developes more than ordinary invention, and more than artists in general are accredited 
for by the public The figure is semi-colossal ; a shield is in her right hand, and poised 
and inscribed on it are the letters U. S. A., emblazoned in a ray of glory. The shield rests 
on an altar or tablet, on the front of which a wreath of oak leaves is ingeniously worked, 
and in which is the inscription: **July 4th, 1776." There is a broad spear behind her, 
and her head is crowned with a star ; and she turns anxiously towards the figure of ** Hope,'* 
with her anchor, to whose prophesies she seems to be listening with marked attention. The 
design of this is certainly very fine, better, indeed, than the execution — full of poetry, 
thought, fire, and prophecy. If it were due to the inventive genius of John Q. Adams we are 
glad to record it as another laurel in the flower of his fame. But we may here be permitted 
to state that we have not been able to find, by record evidence, that Mr. Adams had any- 
thing to do with designing this work or who the artist was that executed it. The Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings may be able to afford the people some light on this subject. 

No. 6. The bronze statue of Jefferson, in front of the President's house, a piece of work 
that would do credit to any artist for its simplicity and naturalness, was the gifb of Captain 
Levy, of the navy, an admirer of Jefferson, who subsequently purchased his old homestead, 
from which he was driven by the enemies of the government at the outbreak of the late war. 
There was something beautiful, even touching, in this genuine old sailor's love for Jeffer- 
son, to whose memory he raised this statue. No one has yet been able to find out how 
much was paid for it, or who the artist was who, executed the work. It is reported, and 
believed by many, that the work was done in Genoa, by an Italian artist. 

No. 6. In the appropriation bill passed Marth 3, 1829, there is a clause *' to enable the Presi- 
dent to contract with Luigi Persico to execute two statues for the east front of the Capitol ; 
and to enable the President to carry out the design $4,000 are appropriated. These are the 
statues of "Peace" and "War," so beautiful in their design and execution, which now 
stand in niches on the east front of the Capitol. The design, however, is merely a copy. 
Persico has here shown that in a single figiire he was capable of doing something really 
good. Persico was a favorite with Americans at that time, no one believing that an Ameri- 
can could ever do anything in sculpture that would be even respectable. Persico, howevci, 
must have progressed very slowly with his work, for on referring to the records we find that 
an appropriation for niches for these statues was not made by Congress until J 835, six years 
after. These statues cost f 12,000 each, the last payment being made in J 833. 

No. 7. The first instance we have of an American being employed to do anything in marble 
for the government is in 1836. In that year Hiram Powers, we find, was p^d, through an 
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appropriation by Congress, $500 for an ornamental foantain, in marble, to decorate the 
west front of the Capitol. The whole cost of this fountain was $1,022, of which Mr. Powers 
got only |500. The work was so satisfactory, however, as to surprise and even enlist the 
admiration of those who had before held that we never could expect anything good ia 
sculpture from an American. Indeed, it was confessed on all sides that an American might 
do something good in art, and, in time, be appreciated by his own conntiymen. In short 
the success of Mr. Powers in this early effort of his was a new event in the history of Ameri- 
can sculpture. And yet, notwithstanding he had here given an unmistakable proof of lus 
genius, and needed encouragement from his government to do something better. Congress 
turned a deaf ear to him, continued to bestow its favois on foreigners, and seemed to forget 
that there was such a thing as native talent. 

No. 8. In the appropriation bill passed March 2, 1831, John Fraaee is awarded $400 for a 
bust of John Jay, for the Supreme Court-room. It was not good, however, and objodioa 
was afterwards made to receiving it. 

Nu. 9. On May 5, 1832, an amendment was introduced into the appropriation bill giving 
$4,000, '*if so much shall be deemed necessary by the Committee on the Library, for the 
purchase of the bust of Thomas Jefferson, executed by Ceraeci, and now in the poaaenion 
of Mr. Jefferson's executors, the same to be placed in some conspicaoos place.** 

GREENOUGH'S STATUS OF WASHINGTON. 

No. 10. The undraped colossal statue of Washington, sitting clumsily on a broad, low 
pedestal in the green park, east of the Capitol, is by Horatio Greenough, an American, and 
has been the subject of more ridicule and adverse criticism than any other work of art in the 
Capitol, perhaps in the world. The statue is in itself a contradiction; and the first ques- 
tion which naturally suggests itself to the stranger is as to what the artist intended to express 
through it. The history of this work of art is alike curious, interesting, and instructive — 
instructive we say, for if dearly-bought experience had any weight with us, or did anything 
to shape our future relations with art, the lesson here written would be of great value to us. 
It would teach us that art has certain fixed rules which cannot be violated except at heavy 
cost in money and reputation. It will not be denied that Mr. Greenough was a man of 
genius, capable of doing something really good, but his mind ran to exaggeration, and his 
ruin was the result of a too liberal government patronage, which permitted him to indulge 
This fancies rather than correct and improve his judgment Greenough was a man of generous 
sympathies, but of an Impulsive nature. An exacting critic himself, quick to point oat the 
fikults of others, ready always to instruct Congress in its duty to American artists, he was 
singularly unfortunate in what he did for the government. He had a number of plans he 
was always ready to urge on Congress for decorating the Capitol, knew exactly what works 
of art should be executed, and where they should be placed. But none of his plans were 
practicable ; and it is only generous to say that his execution was not equal to hla concep- 
tion. In short, we had in Horatio Greenough another forcible example of the fact that a 
very good critic may be an indifferent artist. And yet Mr. Greenough had given ua several 
examples of artistic taste of a very high order, as well as a delicate appreciation of the 
beautiful. , 

In proceeding to design his " Washington** it is evident that Mr. Greenough departed 
from the ordinary rules of art and set out to indulge his fancy and to give the world a statue 
of Washington such as it had never seen before. In that he succeeded admirably. But his 
Washington was so different from the accepted ideal of the people and so at variance with 
what they conceived to be correct taste as to bring down upon it very general condemnation. 
The effect of this was to retard rather than advance the interests of American artat the CapitoL 
It might be bold, striking, and undoubtedly it was original, the people said, but it was a 
Washington of the artist*s fancy only. They preferred something approximating as near 
as possible to the original, as seen by their fathers. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that so colossal a statue, and in such a posture, is 
seen to very great disadvantage on so low a pedestal. It should be elevated at least twenty- 
live feet from the ground. Then its lines would assume a more graoefuLaad delicato outline, 
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and the whole e£foet be more in harmony to the eye. Its defects are made too apparent to 
the eye where it stands. Elevated at the distance we have described, many of them would 
disappear. It had been the ambition of Mr. Greenoi^gh's life to receive from Congressman 
order for a statue of Washington, so that he could give freedom to some of his peculiar con- 
ceptions and embody them in marble. This desire was gratified by a clause introduced into 
the civil and diplomatic service bill, July 14, 1832, *' to enable the President of the United 
States to contract with a skilful artist, an American, to execute, in marble, a pedestrian 
statue of George Washington, to be placed in the centre of the rotunda of the Capitol." 
This led to the contract with Qreenough for his Washington. Five thousand dollars was 
appropriated for carrying the contract into e£fect. It will be observed that the wording of 
this contract is, to say the least, not very clear. It was even then a question as to what 
constituted a pedestrian statue, and various opinions were given. If the government con* 
tracted for a pedestrian statue, the question arises as to what and how the changes were 
effected that found it accepting Washington in a sitting posture. There is no record evi- 
dence showing why this change was made ; and it is to be presumed that the artist followed 
the bent of his own will and took a liberty not warranted by the contract Certain it is that 
Mr. Greenough put the most liberal construction he could on the contract, and proceeded in 
excess of its limitations, as well in regard to the amount of money to be paid as the design 
of the work. 
Five different appropriations for the payment of this work were made, as follows : 

July 14, 1832, statue of Washington $5,000 

March. 3, 1833, " " 5,000 

June87, 1834, " " 5,000 

March 13, 1835 " " 5,000 

Sept. 9, 1841, ** " in final settlement 8,000 

The last amount of |8,000 was made through a joint resolution of Congress, authoriz- 
ing ** that the accounts of Horatio Greenough, for expenses incurred in the execution of 
the pedestrian statue of Washiugton,^* (it will be seen that Cougress still designated it 
a pedestrian statue,) "authorized by a resolution of Cougress, February 13, 1832, and the 
accounts and charges for freight of the same to the United States, be settled, under the 
direction of the Secretaiy of State, according to the rights of the claimants under their 
several contracts, liberally construed : Provided^ That not more than $6,500 shall be allowed 
the said Greenough, in the event that the Secretary of State, under such construction as 
aforesaid, shall consider him entitled to charge the same ; and not more than $6,000 for the 
freight aforesaid, and detention of the ship, and for an iron railing around the statue, includ- 
ing the sum of 1 1, 500 assumed to be paid by the said Greenough, in addition to the original 
contract, as made by Commodore Hull ; and the sum of f 15,100, or as much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated for the purposes aforesaid." 

I^ve thousand dollars was also appropriated for the purpose of removing the said statue 
from the navy-yard at Washington. Eight years had passed since the making of the con- 
tract, and we were notified that the statue of Washington by Greenough, of which we had 
heard so much from travellers abroad, was ready. But it was in Florence, an unwieldy 
mass, weighing nearly twenty-one tons, and the next question was how we were to get it to 
this country. 

Congress passed a resolution on the 27th of May, 1840, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Kavy to take immediate measures for the importation and erection of tbd statue of Washing* 
ton by Greenough. A ship of war was sent to take it on board, but It was found that her 
batches, more than ordinarily large, were not sufficient to admit it into her hold without the 
coamings being knocked away and her decks ripped up, an operation Commodore Hull was 
not willing she should be subjected to. A merchantman (the American ship Sea, Captain 
Delano) was at length chartered, her hatches enlarged, and the deck othenvise prepared to 
receive the unwieldy pedestrian statue. The danger to a ship with such a solid mass in her 
hold, in case of a gale, will very readily be appreciated by any one having the least knowl- 
edge of nautical afiEairs. We had paid for the statue; and now the great responsibility of 
getting it home safe, to say nothing of the expense, began to loom up In all its magnificent 
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proportions. The statue, however, reached here in the spring of 1841 ; and h^re a new 
series of troubles began. The labor, expense, and time reqnired to more so heavj a mass, 
pedestrian though it was, eren for so short a distanee, was rerj great, and the foelfnf^ of 
relief caused by its safe arrival at the Capitol is expressed in forcible language in an article 
in the columns of the National Intelligencer at the time. 

The statue, when unoorered, instead of exciting admiration, created a feeling of rerj 
general disappointment. Then it was found that the doors at the east front of the Capitol were 
not large enough to admit it, and measures had to be taken to cut away the masonry and 
increase the space. This incurred another heavy expense. The statue was got into the 
rotunda at last, and here another serious difficulty arose. It was found that its great weight, 
nearly 21 tons, might seriously damage the floor of the rotunda, to avoid which an abntment 
of solid masonry was built between the first and second stories, incurring another heavy 
expense. 

Nor was this all. It soon became apparent, even to the artist himself, that the centre of 
the rotunda of the Capitol was not a fit resting-place for this unfortunate statue. Indeed, 
it Poon became more of an incumbrance than an ornament, and afforded a ready subject for 
such ungenerous critics as were then hurling their merciless satire at it. The artist saw that 
l^e had made a serious mistake, as well in regard to light as in not adapting his statue to 
the proportions of the rotunda ; but to again set it in motion would involve another heavy 
expense, and perhaps seriously damage his reputatign. 

Convinced that the statue would not remain long where it was, Mr* Oieenon^h wrote a 
letter to the committee of Congress asking its removal to a more suitable place, coBiiplaining 
that the light in the rotunda was defective, and that in it the statue could not be seen to 
advantage. * 

Congress, it seems, was glad to have an opportunity of voting it out of the Capitol, and 
proceeded to act on Mr. Greenough*8 suggestions, and grant his request. 

On Wednesday, May 11, 1842, (see Globe reports, second session 27th Congress,) the 
subject of the removal of the statue to a more suitable place came up in the house, when an 
interesting but somewhat acrimonious debate followed. A short account of this debate can- 
not fail to interest the reader : 

The next amendment reported from the Senate was, "for the removal of the statue of 
Washington, under the direction of the joint committee of both houses of Congress, the 
account for which shall be audited and certified by said committee, a sum not exceeding 
fl.OOO." 

Mr. Keim, of t^ennsylvania, ** moved to amend this by an appropriation of $3,500 for the 
construction of a suitable pedestal to the statue, to be approved by the President and heads 
of departments." 

Mr. Calhoun interrupted with a few remarks, which were inaudible to the reporters. 
. Mr. Keim continued, and referred to a letter from the Secretary of the Kavy (who, it 
seems, had previously entered into an oral agreement with another artist fbr a pedestal) in 
explanation of the propriety of the provision proposed. He (the Secretary of the Navy) said 
that were the question now whether we would order this statue or not, he should be among 
the first to vote in the negative ; but Congress had already spent about $40,000 upon it, and 
it was here, and to have it standing on a rude structure of yellow pine boards would be a 
reflection on the character of the nation. He would advocate the appropriation for a durable 
pedestal of stone. . 

Mr. Fillmore asked Mr. Eeim if he was a member of the committee that had been 
appointed to superintend' the removal of the statue. Mr. Keim said he was not. So far as 
the committee was concerned, he added, they were willing that the statue, with its wooden 
pedestal, should remain as it was, much like a Hindoo suttee, with a marble corpse on a 
funeral pile. He deprecated the idea of any party feeling entering into the discussion, say- 
ing the question was merely whether the statue of Washington should remain on a pedestal 
of yellow pine boards, coated ovei; with coal-dost, or be removed to a more appropriate 
place, and have a suitable pedestal. 

Mr. Fillmore thought there had been a tacit understanding between th^ committee and 
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Mr. GreenoQgh, that he, being the author of the statue, should have the direction of the 
form and construction of the pedestal. 

Mr. Pendleton informed the House that he was a member of the committee, and that the 
wooden pedestal was onljr intended to be temporary. The committee had agreed that the 
location from the centre of the rotunda must be chan];^,' and after various experiments, both 
as to position and elevation, thej finally agreed on the spot where it now stands. 

The statue, it must be remembered, had previously been removed from the rotunda, the 
space between the doors again being enlarged before its exit could be effected. Here it was 
for some time, boarded over, and remained an unsightly object. 

Mr. Pendleton continued : ** The committee could have no understanding with Mr. Green- 
opgh as to tho construction of the pedestal, as they had received no power on that subject, 
but they were unanimously of opinion that it would be but justice to him, as the sculptor of 
the statue, that he should be allowed to complete the whole design.*' He concluded by say- 
ing he could not for a moment imagine how the gentleman from Pennsylvania could assume 
it to be the intention of anybody (hat the present wooden support of the statue should stand 
as its permanent pedestal, on the supposition of which he had grounded a somewhat tart 
criticism on the committee. ' 

Here several voices cried out, " Withdraw your amendment^— that's a good fellow !" 

Mr. Adams (J. Q.) was forgiving the work on the pedestal to the artist who had made the 
statue, Mr. Greenough. He had heard ^ that there was a plan on foot for employing another 
artist on the pedestal. The friends of Mr. Greenough were indignant at such a proposition, 
so much so that he believed they would prefer to see the statue share the fate which had 
fallen upon another statue of the same man (Washington) by an equally transcendent 
artist, [he evidently alluded to the statue by Canova, buried in the capitol at Raleigh, ] to 
having him exposed to an indignity so mortifying as that of calling in another artist to finish 
what he had begun. He hoped Mr. Greenough would be allowed to complete his own work, 
and that for this labor he would be properly compensated. 

Mr. Adams had previously voted for the removal of the statue from the rotunda for the 
reason that water dripped down on it. The discussion, it will be seen, took a very wide 
range, but not one of the speakers seemed to comprehend the real question at issue or to 
have any very correct ideas concerning art matters. The statue and its pedestal are, among 
artists, considered as things entirely separate. The one belongs to the genius oi art, the 
other to its mechanism. An artist may furnish the design, and suggest the proportions and 
placing of a pedestal, but in his contract for a statue the pedestal does not form a part. And 
if the friends of Mr. Greenough had any such feeling as is here described by Mr. Adams, it 
was a mistaken one, and must have arisen from insufficient knowledge of the subject. Veiy 
few sculptors care about having anything to do with what they consider the mechanical 
part of the work. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. C. J. IngersoU, Pendleton, and Joseph R. 
IngersolL Referring to the action of the Secretary of the Navy, the last speaker said : "He 
had accordingly caused it to be removed from the navy yard, where it was first landed, to 
the rotunda of the Capitol, an operation which had been performed with remarkable skill 
and care. The statue had been placed in the centre of the rotunda, in a spot which had 
been previously prepared to receive so great a weight, by the erection, in the story below, 
of a mass of solid mason-work, reaching up to and supporting the floor. The Secretary of 
the Navy had also given directions, not final, not irrevocable, to the sculptor Pettrick to 
prepare a suitable design for the pedest-il. These directions were preparatory merely, and 
not such as to interfere in any way with the rights of Mr. Greenough, if he had rights in the 
case." Mr. IngersoU spoke at length on the subject, and closed with some complimentary 
remarks on the skill of M/ Pettrick as a sculptor. 

Mr. Henry A. Wise wished to inquire of the committee having the matter in charge, 
whether the pedestal was not, in strictness, a part of the statue ? and whether Mr. Greenough 
was not bound to complete It as such for the compensation already allowed him ? 

Mr. Pendleton replied that the committee had nothing to do with that question, their duty 
being merely to locate it 
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Mr. Wise here began a speech, in which he denonnced the statae in the most eatutic and 
bitter language. He hurled against it all the invoctive he was capable of commanding. In 
the conrse of his speech he said it seemed to him like Jewing tho goyemment to send them 
an incomplete thing, and then claim to do the residue for a new compensation. He denounced 
the statue as unfit to be made, ridiculed its want of drapery, and criticised the Latin inscrip- 
tion, which he said was **bad Latin written in Italy." 

This statue has cost the government nearly $43,000, enough to have purchased at least 
four good and satisfactory statues, had the business been properly managed. It has been 
said, and with truth, we think, that the yalue of a statue is to be found in what it suggests 
more than in the merits of its execution or design. The history of this unfortunate statue 
in a measure illustrates the force of such an argument. Its effect on the people is clearly 
not such as the artist intended it should have. The four statues that might have, properly 
selected, been procured with this money, would have given satisfaction to the people, reflected 
credit on American art, and, what was of more value to the artists of the country, prompted 
Congress to go on encouraging American artjsts with its« patronage. We were also in the 
habit of dealing very loosely with artists. And another and very important thing illustrated in 
the history of this statue of Washington is the bad and very expensive policy of making a 
contract with an artist for a specified work and allowing him to produce something entirely 
different. An artist has no more right to disregard his contract with the government, and 
ask it to accept something very different in cost and. design from what it bargained for, than 
any ether person. 

No. ]]. On May 9, 1836, an appropriation of $500 was made to pay for a bust, in marble, 
of Chief Justice Marshall. The artist's name is not given. This bust is to be found in the 
hall now occupied by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Nos. 12 and 13. These are the two semi-colossal groups of statuaiy now on the blockings 
at the east front of the Capitol. That on the south blocking, representing Columbus explain- 
ing the mysteries of the globe to a naked and crouching Indian woman, is by Persico, who 
was our favorite Italian artist at that time. That on the north blocking, and known as 
" The Rescue," is by Greenoiigh. 

On the 4th of March, 1837, Congress passed a joint resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States to contract for two ** groups of statues" to adorn the two blocking^ on 
the east front of the Capitol, and appropriated §8,000 to carry it into effect. * 

Pesrico, the Italian, received the first order ; it was urged by Mr. Greenough's friends 
that the other should be given to him, as a sort of counterbalance between American and 
foreign skill. It was also urged that in this way an excellent opportunity would be afforded 
to compare the relative merits of foreign and American skill in sculpture. The order was 
given to Mr. Oreenough. Strange as it must seem, we have been unable to find copies of 
the original contracts. It must be remembered, however, that the order to execute this 
group was given to Mr. Grecnough while he was at work, in Florence, on his Washington, 
and before we had had time to see whether it was a success or failure. Those who urged 
that the order should be given to Greenough seem to have backed up their argnooents with 
what had been said of his Washington by those who had seen it in his studio. But little 
can be said in favor of either of those groups. Both have been severely criticised, as well 
for their design as execution. The execution of that by Persico is, perhaps, more elabor- 
ate, especially the figure of Columbus ; but the crouching position of the female figure 
destroys the effect of the whole, and suggests a subject for ridicule rather than admir- 
ation. That by Greenough, " The Rescue," has been described as a hug© Scotchman trying 
to break the back of a big Indian. The description is not without force. It is said that 
Mr. Greenough designed this group with a view to showing his ppwer of invention, as con- 
trasted with the statue of Washington. He evidently intended to do something bold and 
strong— something that would catch the public eye and produce a lasting impreesion. Bat 
thi* very exaggeration of the design renders it weak and meaningless, while the execution is 
only commonplace^ The group consists of five figures— a dog, a stalwart backwoodsman, 
a naked Indian, and a woman with a child in her arms. 

For a loiig time the Indian held a prominent place in all our art devel^ment in Washing- 
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ton ; in short, he seemed to be a favorite model in the fancy of every artist the Government 
employed, and his highest efforts wore directed to making his Indian as hideous as possible. 
We would suggest that when the east front of the Capitol is eluded, so as to conform to 
the wings, these groups be removed to some of the squares about the city, and their places 
filled with works designed and executed more in harmony with the general outline of the 
building. 

Twenty-four thousand dollars each was paid to the artists for these statues, advanced in 
instalments of $4»000 caeh. But we find that both Persico and Greenough received addi- 
tional compensation, making their whole cost to the government nearly $56, 000. Greenough 
finished his group in the summer of 1851, very nearly twelve years after he had received the 
order and first advance. It was claimed by his friends that he was four years ** delayed in 
li^tting a suitable block of marble,'* and that he was occupied eight years in the work. On 
the other hand, it was shown that for a considerable portion of this time he was occupied in 
executing works to fill private orders. 

A somewhat curious feature of the history of this statue of Washington is, that Mr. 
Greenough, after getting the $20,000 he agreed with Mr. Livingston, then Secretary of State, 
to make it for, rendered an account of expenses, charging the rent of bis studio in Florence, 
salary of his servant, postage, and various other things of a similar character, amounting in 
the aggregate to upwards of (8.000. But what is more curious, he succeeded in getting it 
allowed. 

The very general disappointment caused by these works (we include Persico's Columbus) 
had a very damaging effect on the interests of American art. Congress looked with distrust 
on all efforts to obtain orders, and for several years refused, to patronize art. In the mean- 
time an improved and more correct taste for art began to manifest itself among the people 
of Washington, several of whom began to extend a liberal patronage to our leading Ameri- 
can artists. 

No. 14. On ^arch 3, 1837, a resolution was introduced into Congress to pay Mr. Auger 
f400 for a marble bust of the late Chief Justice Ellsworth. 

EQUESTRIAN STATUES OP CLARK AHLLS. 

Hos. 15 and 16. These are the bronze horses of Mr. Clark Mills — one standing in Lafayette 
square, and rode by General Andrew Jackson ; the other in the Circle, at the west end of 
Pennsylvania avenue, and rode by General George Washington. Some time in the year 
1849, induced by the promise of genius on the part of Mr. Mills, and the exhibition by him of 
a miniature equestrian statue of General Jackson, in which the horse was made to stand 
rampant on his hinder feet, a number of promiuent and patriotic citizens, friends, and 
admirers of the general formed themselves into a body, called the ** Jackson Monument 
Association." These gentlemen subscribed |1 2,000 to enable Mr. Mills to carry out his 
design ; and to them we are indebted for the equestrian statue^ of Jackson in Lafayette 
square. 

A little foundry and studio combined were erected just south of the Treasury, and there 
Mr. Mills worked with machinery of the most primitive kind. His means were small ; and 
be oertainly deserves praise for his perseverance, if for nothing else. Three different reso- 
lutions were introduced into Congress, .appropriating cannon captured at various times, to 
supply him with metal. In one of these resolutions '' the guns captured at Pensacola by 
General Andrew Jackson" were ordered to be delivered to Mr. Mills for his equestrian 
statue. The work was set up and uncovered with considerable ceremony, the address being 
made by Mr. Stephen A. Douglas — General Scott and several otber officers being present 
in nniform^n the 8th of January, 1853. The poising of the horse on his hinder feet, 
for which a great achievement in art was claimed at the time, was simply a question of 
mechanics. The government voted $5,000 for a suitable pedestal; and in March, 1853, also 
voted $3^000 " for the purpose of completing the pedestal of the equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson, in Lafayette square, and the erection of a suitable iron railing around the same.'* • 

Mr. Mills urged that he had been insufficiently paid for his work, and the Jackson Monu- 
ment Committee very generously proposed to relinquish all interest in the work to the gov- 
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emmenti provided Congtosa made tlie artist an additional appropriation of t^,000. This 
Congress agreed to do; and in section 18 of the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
passed March 3, 1853, the '* President of the United States** has placed at his disposal "the 
sum of $20,000, to enable him to compensate Mr. Clark Mills for the execution of the eques- 
trian statue of Andrew Jackson, recently placed upon the public square in the city of Wash- 
ington north of the Executive Mansion, and to make the same the property of the United 
States ; and that the said sum be paid under the direction of the President out of any money 
in tho treasury not otherwise appropriated, when a clear and satisfactory title to the said 
statue shall be vested in the United States, provided that the sum of |10,000 thereof be 
invested for the family of the said M.ills, and after his death |o be given to such children of 
the said Mills as may survive him." 

On March 31, 1854, an appropriation of |500 was made for completing the pedestal for 
the statue of Andrew Jackson. The whole amount paid by the government, inclosive of 
the metal, was $38,500. This statue weighs 15 tons, the hind parts of the horse b^g of 
solid metal. The Jackson Monument Committee were given a deed of the ground on which 
the statue stands, and which it is said they still bold. 

.Congress seemed to be so well pleased with this first effort of Mr. Mills, and in such great 
haste to do justice to what it considered genius of an extraordinary kind, that on the 25th 
day of January, 1853, it passed a joint resolution setting forth ''that the sum of $50,000 
be and is hereby appropriated, to enable the President of the United States to employ Claik 
Mills to erect, at the city of Washington, a colossal equestrian statue of George Washington, 
at such place on the public grounds in said city as shall be designated by the Plneaident of 
the United States." In a ddition to this, Congress voted cannon for the metal. 

That Mr. MiUs deserves great credit for his perscTerance will not be denied ; but his con- 
tributions to art, if they can be called by that name, are not such as will give him a high 
position among the sculptors of the country. The stranger in Washington looks for, and 
very naturally expects to find, in the capital city of so great and wealthy a nation as ours, 
the very best examples of American art; and it may be questioned whether we have a right 
to confuse and perplex his mind by merely saying that our best artists are not represented 
here, and that their works are only to be found in the possession of private gentlemen. 

The extension of the Capitol opened a new field, as well as a new history, in oar art pro- 
gre d. From being over-cautious we suddenly ran to the extreme of extravagance, and the 
vagaries we committed in decorative art, referred to in tho early part of this report, make us 
regret them if we cannot recall them. When our own inventive genius failed we called in 
mythology, and so confounded it with the things of ordinary life as to mystify the mind and 
confound the common understanding. We have been unable to get at the precise amount 
paid for decorative art on the north and south wings of the Capitol, the workmen, chiefly 
Italians, being employed and paid by the day. It is safe, however, to say that at least 
S'iOO.OOO were expended for decorative art alone, much of which is of a very poor quality, 
and can have no good efiect. 

MARBLES BY POWERS AND CRAWFORD. 

No. 17. On the 3d of March, 1855, a joint resolution passed Congress appropriating $25,000 
to enable the President of the United States to contraQt ^vith Hiram Powers '* for some woiks 
of art executed or to be executed.'' The statues of Franklin and Jefferson, now in the 
Capitol, are the result of this order. They were executed at a cost of $10,000 each, leav- 
ing a surplus of $5,000, which was aflerwards appropriated to another object of art. IVse 
works, though not the highest examples of Mr. Powers^s skill, are a credit to ua, and will 
always be cherished by the people for their real worth. / 

Regrets have from time to time been expressed that Mr. Powers had Aot been more liber- 
ally patronized by his government, and that his works were not more freqaently found ia 
our public building^. But Mr. Powers has never been a seeker after orders from the gov- 
ernment, having as many private orders as he could fill, and being unwilling to enter into 
competition for government favors, asserting that the pretender who had the least claims 
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would work tlie hardest and use means not the most honorable, and in the end was almost 
snre to cany off such prizes. 

When Qeneral Meigs had charge of the Capitol extension ho was charged with giving 
updue preference to foreign artists, and employing them to the neglect of native talent. Bnt 
nothing could have been more unjust. One of the greatest difficulties General Meigs had to 
overcome was the unwillingness of American artists of the highest reputation to lay aside 
their prejudices and enter into competition for such works as wore needed for the C^it<^ 
Most of them were unwilling to be bound by contract, and wanted to work under such con- 
ditions as the government would not agree to. 

When it was decided to fill Ahe north and south pediments of the east front wings with 
groups of statuary, General Meigs, anxious that they should be the works of prominent 
American artists, addressed letters to Powers and Crawford inviting them to do the work. 
Not a word was said about price. Mr. Powers was at Florence, Mr. Crawford in Rome. 
The latter responded at once, in a letter breathing of patriotism, and expressing a readiness 
to proceed without delay to make, the design and execute the models. The figures in the 
north pediment, so much admired for their real merit, and forming such a harmonious 
group, are the result of this order. After some time a letter was also received from Mr. 
Powers, couched in language of indifference, and, indeed, expressing an unwillingness to 
undertake anything of the kind. He was afraid also that his work might share a fate 
similar to that of a statue by a f^pous predecessor. Hence we have the south pediment yet 
vacant. 

The amount paid Mr. Crawford for designing and modelling this group of figures for tho 
north pediment, and also for designing and modelling the figures of ''Justice" and *' His- 
tory'' over the doorway of the north wing^-an exquisite piece of work— was (30,000. 

The cutting of these figures was done by Italians, and cost $*25,950. 

The marble for these figures is American, and was taken from the quarries at Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, and is of a very fine quality. As near as we have been able to ascertain, the whole 
group, as now placed, cost the government nearly $51,000. 

BRONZE DOORS. 

No. 18. The bronze door for the main entrance to the north wing, east front, was designed 
and modelled by Crawford, for which he received $6,000. This door was cast by Mr. James 
T. Ames, also an American, for which he received $50,495, making in all $56,495. Mr. 
Crawford also designed the door for the main entrance to the south wing, the plaster model 
for which was mode by Mr. W. H. Rinehart, and cost $8,940. 

The massive bronze doors in tho passage leading from the old House of Representatives 
to the new were designed and modelled by Rogers, a young artist from the west, and of 
whom we have good reason to feel proud. These doors were cast in bronze abroad, by F. 
Von Miller, a German. Eight thousand dollars was paid to Mr. Rogers for his models, and 
$17,000 to Mr. Miller for the casting, making $25,000. In addition to this, nearly $3,000 
were paid for freight and expenses, iu all $28,000. The difference between the cost of these 
doors and those cast by Mr. Ames is worthy of notice. 

FIGURE OF FREEDOM ON THE DOME. 

No. 19. This is the female figure intended to represent "Freedom," which surmounts the 
dome. This figure was designed and modelled by Crawford, and. we regret to say, is a 
failure. At the great altitude it is placed it loses shape and outline, and the eye sees only 
an unintelligible shaft. We would call attention here to the great cost attending this work, 
which, it will be ^een, is unnecessarily large. Three thousand dollars was paid Mr. Craw- 
ford for designing and casting tho model in plaster, a sum moderate enough. But the 
amount paid to Mr. Clark Mills for labor, iron- work, and copper, and casting the statue in 
bronze, was $20,706 82. This is exclusive of machinery and cost of placing it on tho dome. 
The cost of casting this figure, it will bo seen, is at least three times as large as any private 
gentleman in any other city could have got such wcrk done for. The casting, too, was oi 
a very inferior kind. ^igi^i^^^ by GoOglc 
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BUSTS, STATUES, AND BRONZES. 

No. 20. Mr. G. Bretti, an Italian, for a pedestal in a niche in the Senate retiring room, 
for modelling a work of ** Justice" for the door of the House of Jtepresentatires, and for 
modelling an eagle, was paid 1360. ^ 

No. 21. The bronze oagle over the clock in the House of Representatives is the work of 
Messrs. Archer, Warner 4b Miskej, Americans, and cost |]50. It is good, as well m 
design as execution. 

No. 22 was bj the same as No. 21. These are the bronze railings, so elaborately designed 
and cleverly executed, on the stairways leading to the House and Senate. Their effect is 
lost for want of space and light, and but few persons stop to examine their exquisite work- 
manship. The question is frequently asked why such really valuable works are placed 
where their merits show to so great a disadvantage. These railings cost the government 
122,498 12. It seems a pity that so much money could not have been spent on works that 
would have had some really good influence on the interests of art. 

No. 23.' The bronze Corinthian caps for columns and pilasters in the main stairway, and 
also the bronze arms to the seats in the gallery of the House of Representatives, were designed 
and executed by Cornelius & Balcer, Americans, for which they were paid ^,196. 

On the 18th day of August, 1865, Congress appropriated $20,000 for works of art to deco- 
rate the Capitol, to be expended under the Joint Committee of the Library ; and, in July, 
1866, appropriated a further sum of $5,000 for a similar purpose, to be expended under the 
direction of the same committee. With these appropriations the following works of art were 
purchased : 

No. 24. A marble bust of Kosciusko, by H. D. Saunders, an American, ^>00. 

No. 25. A statue of Hancock, by Dr. Horatio Stone, an American, $5,500. 

No. 26. A bust of President Lincoln, by Mrs. S. F. Ames, American, $1,500. 

No. 26. This is a portrait of Joshua R. Giddiugs, by Miss C. L. Ransom, American, $1,000. 

No. 26. Statue of Hamilton, by Dr. Horatio Stone, American, $10,000. 

No. 27. Congress, in 1866, appropriated $10,000 for a full-length statue of Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln, by Miss Vinnie Ream, a young lady who has chosen sculpture as a profession. 
Miss Ream has finished her model in plaster, and, what is more, received her money. But 
her statue is what artists call hard and mechanical ; and we look in vain in the features for 
any trace of the pleasant, genial, and kind-hearted Lincoln. 

All our sympathies are with genius struggling to elevate itself, but, were we ever so 
kindly disposed, we cannot forget that the interests of art are best served by fair and honest 
criticism. It is clear to us that Miss Ream Las undertaken something far beyond her power, 
and that Congress in giving her so important an order was governed more by a feeling of 
charity than a proper respect for that justice which is due to genius. That Miss Ream 
should have made a failure was only natural. Gonius, no matter how transcendent, needs 
culture and experience before it can produce works worthy of a high place in the art 
galleries of a great nation like ours. Those national influences which art and science exert 
in directing and educating the mind of a people, and which do so much to improve and 
extend their enterprise, cannot be too highly estimated. But if we arc to pay first-rate 
prices and get only third-rate articles, the result is equally injurious to every interest into 
which art enters. Congress passed an act July 21, ]668, giving Mrs. S. F. Ames$o(>l^ 
additional compensation for her bust of President Lincoln, making in all $2,000. 

Mr. Stone's statues of Hancock and Hamilton are the only works of any real value 
purchased out of the appropriation referred to above. His Hamilton is remarkably fine: 
and it is worthy of notice here that these works, costing so little in comparison with others 
purchased by the govemmenit, should be so much more valuable for their artistic merit. 
It is also to the credit of Mr. Stone that he filled his contract promptly, according to tL«» 
agreement, and has not called on Congress for extra compensation. 

No. 28. On the 2d of March, 1867, Congress passed a joint resolution " aiithorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to contract with Henry K. Brown, of Newburg, New York, ut 
a price not exceeding $20,000 for an equestrian statue in bronze of Brevet Lieutemmt 
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General Winfield Scott, to be made of the guns captured in Mexico, and to be placed in 
Franklin square, in the city of Washington, or such other place in the said city %a the 
Secretary of War may designate." 

It will be seen by this that only $30,000 was appropriated for a work by Mr. Brown very 
similar in its classification to that for which Mr. Clark Mill^ was voted $50,000. Mr. Brown 
stands, and deservedly so, at the very head of his profession in this country, and his eques- 
trian statae of General Washington, in Union square. New York, is a work of great artistic 
merit. Of the works of Mr. Mills we have nothing more to say. The public has already 
made up its mind as to their value ; and there they stand, a defiance to criticism and good 
taste. It is not easy, however, for the ordinaxy mind to comprehend why Congress should 
think $50,000 little enough to pay one artist for an equestrian statue in bronze and ask 
another to make one similar in character and size for $30,000 less. And the fact that most 
is expected of the artist who is awarded this small amount adds to the difiScuUy of explaining 
the cause. It certainly could not be that Washington had to be got a-horseback with so 
much more care and attention to details that it required $30,000 extra to do it, while Scott, 
who had a remarkable weakness for trappings, presented a figure an artist could handle 
more cheaply. What we need is something to check the evil tendency this kind of legisla- 
tion has on art and artists. Another bad effect to which we would call attention here is, 
that the Library Committee is again overlooked, and the power to contract with Mr. Brown . 
is given to the Secretary of War. All our troubles in art matters have arisen from the want 
of a uniform system in dealing with artists. Nearly every department of the government 
has been intrusted with making contracts with artists for works of art, and yet it would be 
very difficult to find one that regarded itself responsible for either the success or failure of a 
work. The Library Committee, as at present constructed, is the proper channel through 
which all these orders should pass. It has heretofore exercised a wise discretion in art 
matters. And has saved tho government many thousands of dollars. We would, therefore, 
again recommend that all matters concerning art be left to its decision. Art commissioners, 
composed entirely of artists, do not, as a general thiug, take a sufficiently broad and generous 
view of the subject, and hence their reports would have but litae effect on Congress. 

It is only right that we should say here that Mr. Brown, in accepting this commission 
from Congress, did so under an apprehension that the amount was inadequate. He went 
to work, however, with the feelings of a patriot, resolved to do the best he could with the 
means at his disposal— to do justice by the government and give the people something of 
real value as a work of art for their money. He has made his model, and is proceeding 
rapidly with his wofk, of which we have seen a photograph, and which promises to give us 
an example of what is real and what is pretentious in art. With this statue by Mr. Brown 
we shall be able to judge by comparison of the merits ol works the people have been paying 
extravagant prices for. 

There is another matter connected with art to which we particularly desire to call the 
attention of Congress, and that is the anomalous position held by Brevet Brigadier General 
Eastman. We have not been able to find out what his duties are, how he has performed 
them, or what salary he receives. He, we believe, professes to act under a law of Congress 
which gives him a supervision over certain art matters in the Capitol, though we have never 
seen a report from him or seen any person who ever saw him in the Capitol. A mystery 
seems to surround his office, and as yet we have found no one who could penetrate it. 
Some light is cast on the subject, however, by the report of the architect of the Capitol for 
October, 1868, in which we find the following curious sentence : 

*• Amount paid to Brevet Brigadier General Eastman for commutation, fuel, and quarters, 
while on duty painting committee-room of Indian Affairs, House of Representatives, 
$1 284 04." How much Brevet Brigadier Generil Eastman got for salary, out of what fund 
he was paid, what he received for works he may have painted, if any, and what his merits 
as a painter are, we have been unable to ascertain. In the course of our researches into this 
wilderness the government has invested its art history with, we have met many strange and 
curious things; but the position of Brigadier General Eastman, as an artist-at-large in the 
pay of the government, is the strangest of them all. 
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PORTRAITS IN EXECUTIVE MANSION. 

In our enumeration of the works of art that have been executed for the govemment we 
have not included the portraits in the executive mansion. In short, we have not as yet 
been able to get thb record proof •necessary to their history. There are a number of poitnuts 
there, some full length, others half size, of Presidents Washington, Adams, Jackson, Hani- 
son, Tyler, Fillmore, Pierce, and others, some of which are by celebrated artists, and aie 
very good examples of their skill. We would suggest that when the new executivo mansion 
is built arrangements be made for a^allory in which the portraits of all oar Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents shall have a place. The lives of these men and the events in which their 
administrations were involved form an important element in the history of the country. 
Everything which attaches to them personally will increase in interest as the nation advances. 
It is only proper, then, that the govemment of a nation so great and powerful as ours, should 
provide, for the benefit and instruction of the people, a means which, next to their living 
presence, calls up recollections of the men who did so much to create and preserve our 
institutions. 

The royal portrait galleries of England, in which the portraits of many of her eminent 
statesmen are preserved, as well as her kings and queens, form one of the most prominent 
and interesting features of her art history. The government expends on those galleries 
many thousand pounds every year, and feels that it is amply repaid by the gratification 
and instruction they afford the people. And the people, in return, show how much they 
appreciate the government's generosity by their liberal patronage. The portraits now in the 
executive mansion would form an important and valuable nucleus for what we have suggested 
for the new building. 

What we have said of a portrait gallery for the executive mansion would applj with equal 
force to the Capitol. Picture galleries, we know, are not popular with many memben of 
Congress, who are inclined to regard them as an unnecessary expense in a goveramsnt 
which at least affects simplicity and practical wisdom. Still it has long been felt, and even 
urged, that there should be a gallery in the Capitol, in which likenesses of all the Speakers of 
the House of Representatives, the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, and statesmen whose 
lives have become a part of the history of the country, should be preserved. The little col- 
lection of cheap photographic and lithographic likenesses of several Speakers, and now in 
the Speaker's room at the Capitol, were got together by order of General Banks, several 
years ago. Even these are of some interest, as preserving the features of men who had 
occupied a position of importance next only to that of President of the United States. The 
cost of such a gallery would not be very great, while a small portion of the money spent on 
works of art which are of no earthly use to us now would serve to famish it with pictures. 

GALLERY OP SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE, ETC., SUGGESTED. 

The hall of the old House of Representatives, as it is called, might be advantageously con- 
verted into a gallery for statues and portraits. The means of lighting irom above can very 
easily be so improved and enlarged as to furnish a good and strong light over all parts of 
it. Upper and lower galleries could be built, and fitted with panels and niches,' one for 
pictures, tho other for statues. In this way it might be made an interesting, instructive, 
and attractive feature of the Capitol. The present vacant and unsightly appearance of that 
hall would then be changed, made attractive, and of some practical use. The statues we 
already possess, distributed as they are over the building where the light is bad, and almost 
buried in niches, show to the very worst advantage. This is particularly so with the two 
fine works by Powers. Niches were not intended to bury statues in but to give them soft- 
ness and shadow. They act as a relief, and that is what they were intended for. 
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Table showing the numher of paintings^ what they eoet, toAen thejf were painted, and the name 

of the artist. 



Year. 



Name of picture. 



Cost. 



1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1836 
to '42 
1842 

1^0 
1660 



1862 
1864 
1864 
1862 
1865 
1865 



Slg^ine the Declaration of Independence. (John TmmbuU) 
Surrender of Lord Comwallis at Yorktown. do. 

Sunender of Burg^^e at Saratoffa. do. 

Washlng^ton resiffning his commission. do. 

Embarcation of the Pilgrims. ( Robert Woir) 

Baptism of Pocahontaa. (J. C. Chapman) , 

Landing of Columbns. (John V anderly n ) 

(Order. No picture.) Henry Inman , 

De Soto discovering the M ississippL ( W. H. Powell) 

Battle of Chepultepec. (Walker) 

Portrait of Washington. (Sullv) , 

Portrait of Lafayette. (Airy ShaflFer) 

Westward Ho! (Leutse) , 

Allegory in the dome. (Brumidi) 

Amonut paid to the same artist for frescoes 

Amount paid to Art Commission for 13 months* services . .... 
Portrait of Joshua Oiddings. ( Miss C. L. Ransom) . . .^ . • . . 
Amount voted Mr. W. H. Powell for another picture 



18,000 

8.000 

8,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 

12,000 

6,137 



20,000 
50,000 
19,483 
9,000 
1,000 
25,000 



900,690 



In addition to this we have discovered that nearly |20,000 have been voted for woika we 
have been unable to find in the building, and which we infer were inch otter failures that 
they are hidden away from the public. This would make a sum total, eselueive of inci- 
dental chargee, of $sko,eSiO. 



Table showing the nutrbUs and bronzes executed 6y order of the government, names of the 
artists who executed them, and what they cost. 



Year. 



1826 

1827 

1829 
J 830 
1830 
1832 
1836 
1836 
1832 

i8:e 

1840 
1845 
1646 
1836 
1H37 
1853 

1858 
18.59 
1861 
1862 
18G4 
1864 



Marbles and bronzes. 



Grotesque relievos in the rotunda. (By Cappellano, Causici, and 
Govdot 

Frieze of wreath-work, containing portraits of Cabot, La Salle, 
Raleigh, and others 

Figure of Liberty and eagle, Hall of Representatives 

History recording events. (Franzoni) 

Design aud model of figures on east front tympanum , 

Statues of Pdace and War. (Persico) , 

Ornamental fountain. (Hiram Powers) 

Additional cast for same 

Bust of John Jay. (Frazee) 

Bust of Thomas Jefferson. (Ceracci) 

Undraped statue of Washington. (Greenough) 

The Rescue— group. (Greenough) 

Columbus describing the globe. (Persico) 

Bust of Chief Justice Marshall 

Bust of Chief Justice Ellsworth. (Auger) 

Equestrian statue of General Jackson (bronze) in Lafayette square. 
(Clark Mills) 

Equestrian statue of General Washington in the Circle. (Clark Mills). . . 

Marble statue of Franklin. (Hiram Powers) 

Marble statue of Jefferson. (Hiram Powers) 

Group of figures for north pediment. ( Crawford ) 

Bronze door, Senate, north wing. (Crawford) .^ 

Design in plaster for bronze door, south wing. (Crawford )j^gj^^e^.^V^ 



Cost. 



114,000 00 

9,500 00 
1,850 00 

1,500 00 

84,000 00 

500 00 

522 00 

400 00 

4,000 00 

43,000 00 

24,000 00 , 

24,000 00 

500 00 

400 00 

28,500 00 
50.000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
45,950 00 
56,495 00 
8,940 00 
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TabU shomng the matUes and bronza oBeaUidt ^T^.— Continned 



Year. 



Marbles and bronzes. 



Cost. 



1864 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1866 

1866 
1866 
1866 
3866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 



Bronze door leading to the House of Representatives. (Rogers) 

Figure of Freedom surmounting the dome. (Crawford) 

Amount paid Mr. Bretti for pedestals 

Bronze eagle over clock in House of Representatives 

Massive bronze railings leading to House of Representatives and 

Senate. (Archer, Warner, & Miskey) 

Bronze ornaments in the Senate and House 

Bust of Kosciusko. (H. D. Saunders) 

Bust of Presfdent Lincoln. (Mrs. 8. F. Ames) 

Statue of Hancock. (Dr. H. Stone) i-... 

Statue of Hamilton. (Dr. H. Stone) 

Statue of President Lincoln, not yet finished. (Miss Vinnie Ream). .. 
Equestrian statue of General Scott, not yet finished. (J. K. Brown) . . . 
Amount paid Brevet Brigadier General Eastman 



$28,000 00 

^,796 00 

560 00 

150 00 

22,498 00 

6,196 00 

500 00 

2,000 00 

5,500 00 

10,000 00 

10,000 00 

20,000 00 

1,284 01 



261,BG9 04 



In addition to this amount it is safe to say that at least $200,000 have been expended for 
decorative art, and the material and labor incident to it, to embellish the Capitol, Tilriiig- a 
total of $889,161 04. 

It will be seen from these figures that large sums of money have been appropriated by the 
government for art purposes since the year 1817. This seems effectually to do away with 
the charge that the government has not extended a liberal hand to art Its patronage, liow- 
ever, has been strangely misapplied ; and, considering how few works of real merit we have 
got for our money, it is no wonder the people complain that proper judgment has not been 
exercised in the ordering of these works, that a criminal indifference is shown in the cost of 
many of them, and that orders for them were secured through improper influences by per- 
sons using that pure shield which the associations of art are supposed to afford to character, 
only to serve mercenary ends. 

With many thanks for your co-operation in the search for official data on which to base 
this report, I remain your obedient servant, 

JT. C. ADAMS. 

To Hon. Hbnrt Barnarx), 

Commissioner of Education, 

NOTE. 

We are happy in being able to add that the intention of Mr. W. W. Corcoran to oomplete 
his design of dedicating the spacious and tasteful structure erected by him on the corner 
of Pennsylvania avenue and Seventeenth street to purposes of art has been consnnunated 
since the above communication was made, as will be seen by the following conipspondence. 

To the foregoing comprehensive survey of the condition of art in the District of Columbia, 
and particularly of the appropriations made by Congress for works of art in the Capitol, we 
append a brief statement of the historical development of schools and academies of design 
and the fine arts in Belgium, and particularly of the encouragement extended by its goTcm* 
ment to systematic instruction in art, in its sesthetic as well as in its industrial bearingau 

H. BL 
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CORCORAN ART GALLERY. 
The following docnments give the history of thin munificent endowment for art : 

LETTER FROM WJLLTAM W. CORCORAN TO JAMES M. CARLISLE AKD OTHERS. 

WASinNGTON, May 10, 1869. 

Gentlemen : It is known to yon that the building at the northeast comer of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue and Seventeenth street was designed by me for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, 11^ is indicated by the dedication upon its front. 

The work was begun in the year 1859, and was prosecuted with the heartiness naturally 
incident to such an undertaking, until it yras interrupted by the breaking out of the late 
civil war, when the public exigencies led to the immediate occupation of the building for 
military purposes ; and to these uses it has been devoted ever since, until, being no longer 
required by the War Department, it is about to be restored to my possession. 

It was my cherished hope to have placed the proposed establishment, complete in all its 
appointments, in successful operation before divesting myself of the title by any formal 
instrument, but the years which have thus passed away, and the accumulation of other cares 
and duties, warn me no longer to indulge the pleasing anticipation. 

I have, therefore, not doubting ypur general interest in the subject, taken the liberty of 
exeeatmg to you, as trustees, a deed, which I herewith deliver, ^nffideatly defining the 
trusts which I ask you to accept. 

In addition to the title to the property itself, you vnll observe that the instrument vests 
in you, fbr the purposes of the trust, the right to receive the rents, wholly unpaid, for the 
period during which it has been occupied by the government, now nearly eight years, which 
will doubtless be adjusted with you, in the absence of any special agreement, upon fair and 
perhaps liberal terms. 

As soon as the interior of the building shall have been completed, according to the origi- 
Dal plans, (which will be placed at your disposal,) for which the rents in arrears will more 
than suffice, I shall ask you to receive as a nucleus mj own gallery of art, which has been 
collected at no inconsi derable painn, and I have assurances from friends in other cities, 
-whosa tastes and liberality have taken this direction, that they will contribute fine works of 
art from their respective collections. , 

I may add, that it is my intention to provide further endowment of the institution in 
sach manner and to such extent as may consist with other objects which claim my attention ; 
and I venture to hope that with your kind co-operation and judicious management we shall 
have provided, at no distant day, not only a pure and refined pleasure for residents and vis- 
itors at the national metropolis, but have accomplished something useful in the development 
of American genius. 

I am, gentlemen, with great respect and regard, your obedient servant, 

W. W. CORCORAN. 

To Jambs M. Carlisle, James 0. Hall, George W. Riggs, Anthony Htdb, James G. 
Bbrrbt, James C. Kennedy, Henry D. Cook, Jambs 0. MoGuirb, Wiluam T. 
Walters. 

To this letter the trustees made the following reply : 

Washington, May 10, 1869. 

Dear Sir : We have accepted the trust confided to us by your deed of this date, in the 
formal manner indicated by the deed itself. 

But we desire, individually and collectively, to add the expression of our personal appre- 
eiatioQ of the privilege of endeavoring efficiently to administer such an institution, pro- 
jected spontaneously by your liberal mind, and securely founded by your sole munificence. 

While we cannot doubt that, at least in the time of our successors, all your anticipations 
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will be realized, we sincerely hope tbat yoa may yourself live to eojoy the high and ptne 
gratification of witnessing the complete success of your generous intentions. 
With great respect and warm regard, we remain very truly yours, 

J.M.CARLISLE. J.C.HALL. GE0.W.RIGO8. 

A. HYDE. JAMES G. BERRET. JAMES C. KENNEDY. 

HENRY D. COOKE. J. C. McGUIRE. W. T. WALTERS. 

To W11XIAM.W. Corcoran, Esq. 

DEED OF GIFT AND TRUST. 

This indenture, made this tenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thouHand dght 
hundred and sixty-nine, by and between William W. Corcoran, of the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, of the first part, and James M. Carlisle, James C. Hall, George W. 
Riggs, Anthony Hyde, James G. Berret, James C. Kennedy, Henry D. Cooke, and James 
' C. McGuire, of the city of Washington, and William T. Walters, of the city of Baltimore, 
State of Maryland, of the second part, witnesseth : 

Whereas the said William W. Corcoran, in the execution of a long-cherished deairo to 
establish an institution in Washington city to be 'dedicated to art,' and used solely for the 
purpose of encouraging American genius, in the production and preserration of woika pei^ 
taitting to the 'fine arts,' and kindred objects, has determined to convey to a board of 
trustees the propei^y hereinafter described, to which he may hereafter make other gifts and 
donations, to be held by said board and used for the purposes aforesaid : Now, therefoie, 
the said William W. Corcoran, in consideration of the premises, and of the sum of one dollar, 
current money of the United States, to him in hand paid by the sud parties of the seoood 
part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, hath granted, bargained, and sold, aliened, 
enfeoffed, and conveyed, and by these presents doth grant, bargun, and sell, alien, enfeofl^ 
and convey unto the sud parties of the second part, and the survivors of them, and the hein 
and assignees of such survivor — 

Lots numbered 5, (five,) 6, (six,) 7, (seven,) and 8, height,) in square numbered 167, 
(one hundred and sixty*seven,) in the city of Washington and District of Columbia, as the 
same is laid down and distinguished upon the public plat of s<ud city, fitonting 196 feet 9 
inches, more or less, on President's square, and 160. 17 feet, more or less, on Seventeenth 
street west, together with all and singular the buildings, improvemente, hereditaments, and 
appurtonances thereto appertaining or in any wise belonging, and all the estate, right, title, 
and interest of the said party of the first part in and to the same : 

To have and to hold all and singular the loto and parcels of ground and premises afore- 
said, with the appurtenances unto, and to the use of them, the said parties of the second part, 
and the survivors and survivor of them, and the heirs and assigns of such survivor, in trust, 
nevertheless, and to and for the intents and purposes hereinafter expressed anddescribed, 
that is to say : 

First. That the said parties of the second part shall, without unnecessary delay, after 
their acceptonce of this trust, to be signified by their signing and sealing the memorandum 
to that effect hereunder written, organize themselves into a permanent board of trosiees, 
with such officers to be selected from their own number as to them may seem necessary or 
convenient for the orderly management of this trust, and the more efficient attainment of the 
ends and objecte designed by the said party of the first part, as indicated by his general 
intent, to be gathered from this instrument in all its parte and provisions, and with the same 
intent and for the same ends and objects, shall make, and as often as may be necessary from 
time to time, make, alter, amend, repeal, and re-enact, in whole or in part, all necessary by- 
laws, rules, and regulations in the premises in execution of, and not inconsistent with the 
provisions and true intent of this instrument ; in all which they shall act by a conoonence 
of a majority of the whole number of trustees. 

Secondly. That when the number of the said original boaid of trustees, being the said 
parties of the second part, shall, by death, resignation, or inability, to be ascertained by a 
resolution of the said board acting by a majority of the whole number, nhtAl have been 
reduced below the number of nine members, the remaining members shall elect suitable per- 
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sons, in their discretion, from time to time, u often as may be necessary, so tbat the board 
shall always be composed of nine members. 

Thirdly. That all the property, real, personal, and mixed, rights, credits, choses in 
action, or other valuable thing whatsoever hereby convoyed or intended to be conveyed, or 
which may hereafter be conveyed, given, or transferred and assigned and delivered to the 
said board of tnistees, whether composed of the said parties of the second part or of their 
successors, chosen and elected as hereinbefore provided, whether in whole or in part, shall 
be held, managed, limited, used, and devoted to executing the trusts, and giving effect, 
according to the best judgment of the said board of trustees, from time to time ; and all legal 
rights and titles in the premises shall be taken and held in such manner, and with such legal 
forms, as shall serve the trusts, intents, uses, and purposes declared or plainly indicated or 
unplied in and by the terms of this instrument. 

Fourthly. The property so received and held, or which may be received and held by the 
said board of trustees, shall be held, used, managed, and disposed of by them and their suc- 
cessors and assigns, whether under this instrument alone or under any act of incorporation 
hereafter to bo procured for the perpetual establishment and maintenance of a public gallery 
and museum for the promotion and encouragement of the arts of painting and sculpture and 
the fine arts generally, upon such' system and with such regulations and limitations as the 
board of trustees may, from time to time, whether corporate or incorporate, prescribe, limit, 
and ordain : Provided always. That the gallery and museum shall be open to visitors, with- 
out any pecuniary charge whatever, at least two days in each week, for such convenient and 
customary hours as shall be, from time to time, prescribed and made public ; and at such 
other times, not being such public days as aforesaid, such moderate and reasonable fees for 
admission may be presciibed and received, to be applied to the current expenses of preserv- 
ing and keeping in proper order the building and its contents. 

Fifthly. While the officers necessary or appropriate to the organisation of the board of 
trustees shall be elected from their own number, it is understood that the board shall and 
may, at its discretion, at all times, employ other persons to be the officers, agents, and ser- 
vants of the board, for orderly and efficient management and conduct of the institution. 

Sixthly. The system and the appropriate measures for increasing the collection of paint- 
ings, statues, and kindred works of art, of which the private gallery of the party of the first 
part will form the nucleus, and such other voluntary donations as the trustees may from time 
to time receive, are confided to the direction and judgment of tl|e trustees, as is also the 
management generally of the institution. 

Seventhly. The general intent of the said party of the first part being expressed in gene- 
ral terms in the premises and recitals of this instrument, and further indicated, with certain 
specifications, in the aforegoing articles, numbered from one to six, inclusive, it is hereby 
declared that, all and singular, the gifts, grants, conveyances, and assignments herein 
expressed and set forth, are to and for the trusts, intents, and purposes so as aforesaid 
expressed, implied, set forth or indicated, and to none other whatsoever ; and that, while it 
is the intention of the grantor and donor herein that no unmly, technical, or formal breach 
of, or departure from, the terms and conditions of this trust shall operate as any forfeiture or 
defeasance in favor of his heirs, or of any claiming in his right, it is hereby declared, and 
these presents are upon the express and strict condition that these presents, and every matter 
and thing hereinbefore contained, and every estate, right, title, interest, and power thereby 
given, granted, conveyed, and limited, shall cease and determine, and become utterly void 
and of no effect, whensoever it ahall be decreed, adjudged, or declared, by the highest judicial 
authority having jurisdiction, upon a proper proceeding, in law or in equity, to be instituted 
by the heirs, devisees, or assigns of the said party of the first part, that the real estate here- 
inbefore conveyed shall have been diverted from the purposes of this trust, to be gathered 
from this instrument in all its parts and provisions, so as substantially to defeat or plainly to 
be inconsistent with and repugnant to this trust, construed and interpreted in a liberal and 
sensible spirit ; and thereupon, as in case of a breach of a strict condition subsequent, the 
heirs, devisees, assigns, or other proper legal representatives in the premises of the said 
William W. Corcoran shall be entitled to re-enter upon the said real estate as of his, the said 
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William W. CorcoTftn*a right and title prior to tho execution of these prBsents, and as if the 
9ame had uever been executed ; and in like manner all and every other estate, property, 
chattel, or valuable thing, the title to which shall have proceeded in the premises from the 
said William W. Corcoran to the said trustees or their successors and assigns, shall, as fax 
as may be consistent with the rules and principles of law and equity, revert and be xevested 
in right of the said Corcoran or his proper legal representatives therein. 

Eighthly. That the said board of trustees may at any time hereafter, in its discretion, 
apply for and accept an act of Congress incorporating them and their successors, so as to 
facilitate the execution of this trust, by vesting the same in a perpetual body corporate, with 
the like powers and for the same trusts, intents, and purposes herein declared, expressed, or 
indicated, but for no other trusts, intents, or purposes whatsoever ; such act of incorporation 
to refer to this deed, and to be expressed to be in execution of the trusts thereof; and there- 
upon the said parties of the second part, and the survivors and survivor of them, or the h&n 
and assigns of such survivor, shall execute such copveyances as may be necessary to trans- 
fer the whole property of this trust to such corporation upon the trusts of this deed. 

And whereas the lots of ground and improvements hereinbefore described and referred 
to have, by reason of the exigencies of the public service of the United States, been rented 
and occupied for the public use, without any special contract, but subject to the ooostitu- 
tional provision that * private property shall not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation,* which just compensation for the whole period of such occupation by the United 
States now remains to be paid ; and considering the same property to belong to this trust, 
as being of the rents, issues, and profits of the ground and buildings which he h^d hereto- 
fore, and as early as the year 1859, devoted and dedicated to the trusts and purposes here- 
inbefore formally declared : Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises, and of the sum 
of one dollar by the said parties of the second part to him in hand paid, he, the said party of 
the first part, hath assigned, transferred, and set over, and by these presents doth assign,^ 
transfer, and set over, unto the said parties of the second part, and the survivors and sur- 
vivor of them, and the executors, administrators, and assigns of such survivor, all and sin- 
gular the rents, issues, and profits of the lots of ground and improvements hereinbefore 
described, for and during the whole period of the occupation and possession of the same by 
the government of the United States, and all the just compensation which may be due from 
the United States for the' public use of the same, hereby authorizing and empowering the 
said parties of the second part, or a majority of them, either by themselves or by any substi- 
tuted attorney or attorneys, to be named and appointed by them, or a majority of them, to 
acquit and release and receipt for the same in any sufficient legal form of acquittance which 
may be according to law, as fully as he, the said party of the first part, could personally 
release and acquit the same. 

Which rents, issues, and promts, and just compensation for the public use of the said prop- 
erty, shall be received and held by the said parties of the second part for the same uses, 
intents, and purposes hereinbefore declared ; but shall, as far as may be necessary, ,be 
applied, before all other obiects, to the completion of the interior of said building, and to 
putting it in a condition to be immediately applied to the primary intents and purposes of 
this trust, as expressed in the recital in the premises of this deed. 

In testimony whereof the said party of the first part hath hereunto set his hand and 
affixed his seal, the day and year first hereinbel'ore written. 

W. W. CORCORAN. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of John Hunter and A. T. Brice. 

The trusts set forth in the foregoing instrument were jointly and severally accepted by the 
persons named therein, and the deed itself, properly attested, has been recorded. 

The trustees have made a temporary organization by the appointment of Mr. Carlisle chair- 
man, and Mr, Hyde secretary. A committee has also been appointed to prepare s system 
of by-laws and regulations, &c., another to attend to the restoration of the house by the 
government, and a third to ask a law from the corporation exempting the property firom 
axation. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CORCORAN ART BUILDING. 

The Corcoran Art Bailding is in the Renaissance style of architecture, 104 feet front on 
Pennsylvania avenue, and extending 124 feet 6 inches on Seventeenth street. 

The interior is arranged with a ceUar or ground floor, containing the heating apparatos, 
rooms for storage, packing, &c., and two principal floors, the lower to receive works of 
sculpture, and the upper, paintings and engravfogs. 

Toe front or grand entrance is on Pennsylvania avenue, and opens into a vestibule 25 feet 
by 28 feet, from which lead the broad stairs to the second story. These stairs are of free- 
stone, 10 feet wide, with an iron balustrade on either side, and carved in scroll-work at the 
ends* On each side of these stairs are passages ei^ht feet four inches wide, and leading to 
the principal gallery arranged for sculpture, which is in the rear of the building. The stain 
and halls are lighted by two courts. 

The vestibule to the sculpture gallery la 19 feet wide by 28 feet long, with two apacioas 
bay-windows at the ends. The sculpture gallery extends the whole distance acroas the 
rear of the building, and is 96 feet 4 inches long by 25 feet wide, and is amply lighted hy 
JO windbws. 

The janitor*s apartments are on the right of the main or front vestibule ; and jnat behind 
them, and connecting with the main sculpture gallery, are two rooms, one 19 feet by 43 feet 
6 inches, the other 19 feet square. These rooms can be used for a school of design. 

On the lefl of the vestibule is a gftUory 25 feet wide on Pennsylvania avenue, and extend- 
ing back on Seventeenth street 32 ^t 10 inches. Just in the rear of this, and between it 
and the sculpture gallery, is another gallery, 19 feet wide and 32 feet JO inchee long. 
These galleries are connected by spacious arcned doors. 

The picture galleries are on the second floor. ' The main stairs open into a haQ 28 feel wide 
bv 43 feet (5 inches long, on either side of which the various galleries for pictures are situated. 
There are, however, three small galleries fronting on Pennsylvania avenue, the center one 
being an octagon 26 feet on the floor, and intended for very valuable or famous pictures. 
The other two are 25 feet by 32 feet 2 inches. In the rear of these, and extending aion^ the 
sides of the building, are two galleries 19 feet 6 inches by 43 feet 6 inches. The main or 
grand picture gallery, which extends across the rear of the building on this floor, is 45 feet 
wide by 96 feet 4 inches long. All these galleries are lighted by sky or top lights, and are 
so arranged that the quantity can be regulated as desired. These gallenes communicate 
with each other by lofty arched doors, thus affording a continuous passage around the floor. 
' The cornices and ceilings of the various galleries are enriched with panel ornaments and 
moldings representing American foliage. 

The floors are laid on brick arches, on which are iron girders ; everything being done in 
the most thorough and substantial manner. The exterior of the building is constructed of 
the very best Baltimore-made brick, with facings, trimmings, and ornaments of Belleville 
freestone. , 

The front on Pennsylvania avenue is divided into a central pavilion, with a curtain on 
either side, and, as architects would say, is flanked by t*vo other pavilions, one on either 
corner, and divided into two stories. The central pavilion has vermiculated quoins in the 
comer ; and these inclose the grand entrance door, with an exquisitely carved iamb and 
arch, overtonped with a flerce tiger's head carved in relievo. The anticom of the first story 
is remarkably simple in its design and detail, and at the same time corresponds to the 
massiveness of the quoins at the corners of the building. 

The second story of the central pavilion consists of an arched recess. The span 
between the impost and the suffit of the arch is filled with decorations, and contains the 
monogram of the founder, surrounded by carved wreaths and enscrollments. Just beneath 
this there is a palladium window, with fluted pilasters and columns, and capitals expressing 
American foliage, exquisitely carved. In the arch are two wreaths encircling various imple- 
ments of painting and sculpture. 

The central pavilion is flanked on either side by two fluted columns, with capitals repre- 
senting the broad leaves and fmit of the corn-stalk. And these support an entablature or 
pedestal, on which are trophies representing the arts, on the frieze of the central pavilion. 
And on this is inscribed the words " Dedicated to art," in bold and impressive letters. 
The cornice over this has a pediment, in the tympanum of which is a bas-relief representing the 
genius of painting, slirruunded by figures emblematical of the sister arts. 

The whole building is surmounted with a high and imposing Mansard roof, heavily slated, 
and carried some JO feet higher than the ordinary roof of the building. 

The architects were Mr. James Kenwick, jr., and R. T. Auchmutv, New York. 

The cost of the land, building, and equipment contemplated by Mr. Corcoran cannot be 
less than ^0,000, not including his private collections, which have cost over $100,000, and 
which he has signified his intention to transfer to the gallery as soon as ready for their 
reception. 
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ABT IKSTBUCTION. 775 



ART INSTRUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Pennsylvania there are at this time four institutions devoted exclusively to teaching 
the principles and practice of art, besides others that include it in the round of studies 
without making it a specialty, as, for example, the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Franklin Institute for the Promotion of tlie Mechanic Arts. In addition there are private 
schools, such as that of Professor Vanderwielen in Philadelphia. 

1. Of all these means the FemisylvanUi Academy of Uie Fine ArtSf located in Philadel- 
phia, and incorporated by the State Legislature as far back as the year 1806, is the most 
Important, imparting instmction in the highest branches known in the art, and entirely free 
of expense to the student. The pupils are both male and female, and at the present time 
the numbers of each sex are about equal. For admission to a studentship nothing more is 
needed than to submit a drawing or other work* and if the Professor deems that sufficient 
advancement has been made in the first mere rudiments, a ticket of unlimited duration is 
made out, thus the advantages of the academy are free to all, talent being the sole test. 
The mode of instruction will be stated as soon as the other institutions alluded to have 
been enumerated. 

2. Next in importance is the Philadelphia School of Design for WoTnen, also located in 
the same city, as its name implies. It difiTera somewhat in its aim from the Academy, but at 
the same time its object is of the very highest consequence, being no less than the training 
of females in the art of drawing and designing, mainly to qualify them for usefulness in 
the decorative arts and all art manufactures.' In France and other European countries the 
talents of the most accomplished artists are in request, and liberally compensated, in in- 
venting and drawing patterns for wall-papers, carpets, and other articles used in furnishing 
and beautifying the home. By qualifying women for this branch of art advantages are 
attained besides the obvious one — that of opening out one more opportunity for profitable 
employment to the sex. The means of instruction will be referred to hereafter. 

3. The School of Design for Women at Pittsburg has the same objects in view as that 
at Philadelphia. 

4. At WiUcesbarre (to be transferred to Scranton) also there is established a School of 
Design for Women on the same plan and for the same objects. Both the last named are 
ofishoots from the Philadelphia School of Design. 

5. The Pennsylvania University has lately added drawing classes to its other estab- 
lished branches of study, and although at present confined to geometric, mechanical, per- 
spective, and architectural work, it is destined to fuller development and wider range in 
the future. It is under the intelligent direction .of the accomplished architect. Professor 
Thomas W. Richards. 

6. The same branches of drawing have long been taught to evening classes in the Frank- 
lin Institute. 

7. The directors of the School of Design for Women have made repeated attempts, through 
their Principal, Professor T. W. Braidwood, to cause the practice of drawing to be uitro- 
dnced into the public schools of Philadelphia, as part of the regular instruction, and^during 
the past year some experimental beginnings have beeneffected, but on a very limited scale. 

8. Of the private schools, where the instruction imparted is limited V) art studies alone, the 
most advanced is that of Professor Vanderwielen at Philadelphia. In it is taught not 
merely the art of representing the visible appearance of objects, and Of drawing the human 
figure, but the more difficult science of composition, color, and pictorial effect. For this 
the principal has been Avell qualified by his own course of successful study under the com- 
petent professors of the Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp. 

Several other artists, in addition to the regular practice of their profession, receive pu* 
plls and' devote a portion of their time to teaching the principles and practice of art 
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776 ART INSTRUCTION. 

1— THE PEOTTSTLVANIA ACADEMY OP THE PINE ARTR 

The programme of study in tbis admirably conducted Institution consists : 

First. In the study of Uie antique from casts of the most 'approred examples of ancient 
art preserved In the various museums of Europe. Of these the Academy possesses a veiy 
fine collection, and which will be still further enlarged as soon as Increased accommoda- 
tions are obtained in a new building, for which arrangements are now being made. The 
studies are made sometimes in oil-color, (black and white,) but chiefly in crayon. Those 
studying to become sculptors model in clay, and have a special gallery of antiques 
appropriated to their use. 

Second. The study of the living model, for which there are three classes. One claa 
where the student necessarily works only in light and shade without color, because the 
model Is lit by artificial light. This class was not discontinued at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the day classes, only because some of those who attend it are otherwise en- 
gaged in the day-time, and would thus be deprived of the advantages of a life school. 
One of the two day classes is for ladies exclusively, and it is the custom in both to paint in 
oil colors, thus learning at the same time the praclicc of painting and the study of form. 

Third. The study of anatomy, to assist the student in an intelligent interpretation of the 
human form in the delineation, whether of the antique or of the living model. The lec- 
tures (twenty in 1868-^9) are only in part illustrated by actual dissections. 

Fourth. The study of drapery. This is done by arrangicg the material on a manikin^ 
or lay figure, prepared with movable joints, so as to be capable of imitating and being 
fixed in every position that the human form assumes in natural action. Thus the drapery 
remains unaltered in its folds for any length of time required, while on the living model it 
would he constantly changing, to the great perplexity of the student 

Fifth. Exercises in invention, composition^ and design. For this the Professor, at regu- 
lar stated intervals, gives out some subject, selected from history or fiction, and the pupils 
illustrate it by original designs of their own. The -corrections and criticism on these, and 
the practice thus acquired, form lessons of great value in the application of the principles 
learned in the other various classes. 

Sixth. Painting in the galleries from pictures belonging to the Academy. This collec- 
tion is gradually increasing, and contains many fine examples from the pencil of artists 
both of the past and present time. This is the only branch of practice in the Academy in 
which the student does not work from the round object. 

Seventh. The directors have appropriated funds to purchase a cabinet of materials of 
costume, of ceramic wares, of ornamental metals, and of arms and armor, and a collec- 
tion of similar articles, which it is so important to artists should be acce.ssible to them to 
paint from during the progress of many of their genre or historic pictures. It will be pro- 
cured as soon as the Academy is able to obtain enlarged and suitable accommodations in 
a new building for the arrangement and use of it. 

The Library, for the most part composed of books relating to art, is constantly accessi- 
ble in the day-time to the use of the students (except duiing the annual six weeks ex- 
hibition) and is receiving important additions from year to year. 

Fao-similes op the drawings by the great mastkrs, of every school of Eurqpe, cover 
the walls of the gallery in which the students paint from the model, and are a valuable 
means of study and example. 

ExHiBmoNS are held by the Academy annually, composed of original works in each de- 
partment of the fine arts, and oonttuue open six weeks. They are not only instructive to 
the student, but also aid greatly in cultivating and diffusing a taste for art throughout the 
community. 

The Academy Is a joint stock company, but stockholders receive no dividends — on the 
contrary, they are subject to the payment of annual dues, or a fixed sum at one time as 
commutation therefor. The government of the institution resides in a board of thirteen 
directors, elected annually by the stockholders from among themselves, assisted in the ex- 
hibitions and schools by a council of seven academicians, artists, who are also elected 
annually by the board of academicians from their own body. 
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The officers for the year ending Jane, 1870, are- 
President, Caleb Cope ; directors, G. S. Pepper, S. Welsh, J. Harrison, F. Peale, W. 

Stnithers, A. Stevenson, J. L. Claghom, J. G. Fell, A. D. Jessiip, J. Sartain, J. Bohlen, P. 

W. Lewis; corresponding and recording secretary, John Sartain ; treasurer, W. Stnithers; 

committee of instraction, John Sartain, P. A., A. Mav Steyenson, Jos. Harrison, D. B. 

Knight, P. A., Edward Moran, P. A., Samuel Sartain, P. A. 

S-PUILADBLPHIA SCHOOL OP DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
HISTORICiiL DETELOPMENT. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by Professor Braidwood to the Commifl- 
Bioner of Education, in reply to circular asldng for information, will give the progressive 
development of this institution : 

. *' The enterprise was commenced In November, 1848, by Mrs. Sarah Peter, (wife of the 
Hon. Wm. Peter, at that time British consul in Philadelphia,) at her dwelling, and was 
carried on there with encouraging success, when that lady, (a native of 01)io,) in a letter 
dated March 27, 1850, addressed to Samuel V. Merricic, esq., then president of the Franklin 
Institute, proposed a oopnection of her school ''as a co-operative but separate branch" 
with that institution. 

In that communication Mrs. Peter says : "Having for a series of years observed, with deep 
concern, ^e deprivation and suffering to which a large and increasing number of deserv- 
ing women are exposed, in this city and elsewhere, for the want of a wider scope in which 
to exercise their abilities for the maintenance of themselves and their children," • « • 
and that *'our women are confined to the narrowest possible range of employments, and 
owing to the increasing drain, by emigration to the West and elsewhere of young and en* 
terprlsing men, we have a constantly increasing number of young women who are chiefly 
or entirely dependant on their own resources, possessing respectable acquirements, good 
abilities, sometimes even fine talents, yet who are shut out from every means of exercising 
them profitably for themselves or others. To such as these the School of Design opens at 
once the prospect of a comfortable livelihood, with the assurance of a useful and not igno- 
ble career." 

The proposition of Mrs. Peter was apcepted by the Franklin Institute, and the School of 
Design for Women was publicly opened at No. 70 Walnut street on December 2, 1830, 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, presiding, who, in his opening address, said : " It is fervently hoped 
that trough the generous co-operation of the public, and the favoring smiles of Provi- 
dence, the effort now commenced may be abundantly- successful in our own city, and may 
incite to corresponding efforts throughout the land." 

The school was transferred by the Franklin Institute to a board of directors in 1853, 
the date of its incorporation. We never received any aid from the city. 

We own the lot, the building, (122 J feet long,) and all therein ; were never in debt, and 
never expect to be ; are quite poor,' the instructors little more tliat half paid ; but are 
hopeful. 

We have had legacies amounting to twelve thousand four hundred dollars ($12,400), 
and witliin ten years we have had State aid amounting to fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000). 
Of this sum two annual appropriations, of two thousand dollars ($2,000) each, were de- 
ducted from the Philadelphia school fund. 

In 1868 we commenced to form an art library from donations, and by annnal subscrip- 
tions of ten dollars each. We purchase a book, or books, as near the subscription as pos- 
sible, and the subscriber-s name is placed thereon. We have less than one hundred 
volumes, but nearly all are very useful works. 

We have made efforts to encourage and foster the establishment of like schools in dlffsr- 
ent parts of the country. A short time after we had started the Pittsburgh and Wilkes- 
barre schools, in this State, we visited Chicago with the view of seeking the establishment 
of a similar institu ton there, and was only unsuccessful because of sickness and increasing 
duties at home. The citizens were quite willing to give money for its support Indeed it 
is our standing conviction of years that schools of design could be organized and supported 
in every city of the United States of twenty thousand inhabitants. Ail that we require is 
the means to enable us to do so. 

We possess the moulds, prints, &c., to introduce to any extent all the requisite copies 
and examples needed in the commencement of schools of art and design j and a few thou- 
eand dollars would enable us to make moulds, &o.y fr^p onr highest studies, such as figure 
and architectural ornament from the antique, and examples of ornament, &o*, from all ths 
best periods of art." 

COURSE OP TN8TRUCTT0N. 

The cof^rses of instruction pursued in the school have for their object the systematic 
training of young women in the practice of art, and in the knowledge of its scientific prin* 
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ciples, with a view of qualifying them to impart to others a careful art education, and to 
develop its application to the common usages of life, and its relation to the requirements 
of trade and manufactures. 

The stages in the elementary course, with the lectures, have been arranged solely in 
view of developing a Icnowledge of form, the laws of light and sliade, color, and perspec- 
tive, none of which can safely bo dispensed with, whether in the practice of the ** fine" or 
'• applied arts.'' The course lasts from two and a half to four and a half years, depending 
upon the industry or aptitude of tlie studenL 

AUhough the leading idea controlling the studies of the pupils is to qualify them as de- 
signers for art manufactures, still they are not confined to the various styles of ornamenta- 
tion alone, and to that practice of geometric and perspective drawing which is preparatory 
to it, and those botanical and other forms in nature, applicable to the conventional designs 
of ornamentation. They are allowed, after having passed through certain stages of the 
course, to enter classes for the study of landscape and figure painting. A well selected 
collection of casts from the antique present the best possible models for the study of the 
human figure, and this is further assisted by a course of lectures on anatomy. 

ORDER OF STUDIES. 

Stage 1. (a.) Drawing and shading, from Casts and Geometrical figures, (b.) Drawing 
tn outline from *' flat'* examples, (c.) Practice In the handling of instruments, (d.) Orna- 
mental Geometry, (e.) Elementary Design. 

Staob 2. (a.) Drawing and shading, from Casts of Vases, (b.) Drawing in outline, trovi 
"flat" examples, (c.) Elementary Pei*spectlve. (d.) Elementary Design. 

Staob 8. (a.) Drawing and shading, from groups composed of Geometrical Figures and 
Vases, (b.) Drawing in outline, from " flat" examples, (c.) Drawing and shading, fi-om 12 
Casts of single leaves, (d.) Drawing and shading, from Casts of Details of Architectural 
Ornament, consisting of a leaf moulding f^om the Temple of Mars ; the centre rosette ftrom 
Trajan's Scroll ; and a moulding Boss, fi-om St. Stephens, Westminster, (e.) At this point 
the student must be able to exhibit well drawn diagrams, illustrating the primary rules of 
perspective, (f.) Elementary Design. 

Stage 4. (a.) Drawing from "flat" examples in outline, (b.) Drawing and shadlng- 
trom. Casts from Nature of the Callo Ethlopica, Water Lily, Branch of Apples, Branch of 
Gourd and Leaf, Branch of Grapes, and a Branch of Blackberries, (c.) Coloring Diagrams 
in the Primary Colors, by which the Student sees how the Secondary, Tertiary, and Com* 
plementary Colors are produced, (d.) Drawing and shading, from Details of Architectural 
Ornament, consisting of Casts from the upper cornice of Trajan's pillar ; a Gothic capital 
Arom Stone Church, Kent ; a Taracenio panel from the Alhambra ; and a Byzantine juuiel 
from Bonn, (e.) Elementary Design. 

Staob 5. (a.) Drawing, from **flat" examples in outline, (b.) Drawing and shading, 
from Details of Architectural Ornament, consisting of Casts of a spandrel from Stone 
Church, Kent ; the Egg-plant and Pomegranate portion of the Frieze of the Ghlbertl 
Gates, Florence j part of a pilaster from the Madelaine, Paris ; and a panel from the Docal 
Palace at Venice, (c.) The students at this point must l>e able to answer questions satisfSio- 
torlly, relating to the human skeleton, (d.) Drawing the feet, hands and skull of the hn* 
man skeleton, (e.) Drawing and shading, from Casts of Antique Features, consisting of 
the Nose and Eye of Hadrian, Baoohante, Laoooon, and a pair of Ears, the Nose and 
Mouth, of Hadrian, Esculapius, Antinous, Venus d' Aries, Juno, Caraoalla, and Adonis. 
(1) Elementary Design. 

Staob 6. (a.) Drawing flrom "flat" examples in outline, (b.) Drawing and shading, 
from Casts of Hands, Arms and Feet, from the Antique, and from the Life, (c.) Drawing 
and shading, from Casts of the Faces of Clytie, daughter of Niobe, and Brutus, (d.) Paint- 
ing In monochrome (in oil) from Oasts of the faces of Clytie, Daughter of Niobe, and Brutus, 
(e.) Drawing and shading Landscape, from " flat" examples, (f.) Elementary Design. 

Staob 7. (Painting Ornament from Casts of Centre Rosette and Moulding Boss, in mono- 
chrome (in oil.) (b.) Drawing and shading, from Casts of Antique Busts, viz : Dione, Venus 
of Mllo, the Young Hercules, Mercuiy, Juno, Hercules, Antinous, German Prisoner, Ajax, 
and the Apollo Belvedere, indilTerent positions, (o.) Painting from the Busts of Juno, Cu« 
pid, and AJax, in monochrome (in oil.) (d.) Anatomical Drawing from the Skeleton, and 
Cast of the Muscular System, on^which must be written the names of the i)rinoipal bones 
and supcrflcial muscles— the origin and insertion of the latter to be carefully expressed, 
(e.) Painting Landscape fh>m ** flat'* copies, in monochrome (water colors.) (f.) Elementary 
Design* 
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Staoe & (a.) Drawing In oatline (the mnsclcs to be also outlined and the names written 
thereon,) of Antlnons of the Capitol, Venus of Mllo, Jason, and the Fighting Gladiator. 
The proportionality to be strictly observed, (b.) Flower Painting from the *fliit," in mo- 
nochrome (water color.) (c.) Flower Painting from the " flat" in natural colore, (d.) The 
same figures mentioned In Section A, of this Stage, in crayon, (e.) Landscape from the 
"flat" in natural colors (in water.) (f.) Elementary Design. 

Stags 9. (a.) The same figures mentioned in Section A, Stage 8, in monochrome (in oil.) 
(b.) Painting from " flat" examples of studies from the life, (in oil.) (c.) Landscape Paint- 
ing ft'om Elementary Studies from the "flat," (in oil.) (d.) Elementary Design. 

Staob 10. (a.) Painting in Water Colors, ftom the •* flat," a series of styles of colored 
ornament, as applied to manufactures, (b.) Applied Design. 

Staob 11. Figure from Life (in crayon and oil.) 

Staob 12. Landscape from Nature (in oil.) 

Staob 13. Drapery (In crayon and oil.) 

Staob 14. Composition. 

At the termination of these elementary studies the student will be conducted through 
whatever special branch of practical art she may possess the aptitude for. These branches 
consist of pattern designing, liihography, wood engraving, landscape and figure painting 
ia oil, &c. 

Students who have made creditable progress to the end of Stage 4 may enter the landscape 
or lithography cla-Hses, for elementary instniction ; and those who make like progress to 
the end of Stage 5 may enter the figure class for elementary instruction— it being under- 
stood that the " order of studies " must be continued by the students availing themselves 
of these privileges. 

The oflBcers of the Institution in 1869 were : W. J. Horstman,prcsMfo7rf; J. H. Orne, vice- 
president ; P. P. Morris, secretary ; J. L. Claghorn, treasurer ; T. W. Braidwood, principal. 



Information has been received respecting the institutions and movements named below, 
which will be described in detail in the Special Beport on IS(^iods of Science and the Arts in 
difl'erent countries. 

The Sdiocl ofDesignfor Women in the organization of the Cooper Union, (established by 
Peter Cooper, who is still living, for the promotion of Science and the Arts in the city of 
New York, at an original outlay of $640,000 for the purchase of ground, erection of build- 
ings, and providing apparatus and cabinets, for the purposes of the endowment, and of 
$100,000 since towards the annual expenses, was opened in 1859. Up to 18G9 1,500 pu« 
pils had received instruction in drawing, wood engraving, &c., at an aggregate expense of 
$35,000, paid out of the income of the endowment 

A school of design exists in the Polytechnic Institute — the industrial department of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. The annual circular for 18()7 announces that ** the 
school is under the direction of a practical and competent artist The rooms in the hall 
of the institute, appropriated to its uses, are well supplied with models and works of art 
The school embraces three classes— the primary, the antique, and the life.'' 

A school of art has been established in Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut, called the 
Street School of Art, after the donor, Augustus R. Street, who erected at his sole expense 
($140,000) on the grounds of the college a spacious building devoted to the exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture, engravings, &c^ and to instruction in the arts of design, &o. 

Instruction in drawing, as applied to mechanical constmction, has been given in New 
Haven by Professor Lewis Bail since 1857, who is now professor in this department in 
the Sheffield Scientifio School, and who also gives instruction in the public schools of 
New Haven. 

Professor Bail has recently addressed a communication to a committee of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, charged with the consideration of a proposition before the Legis- 
lature of that State to make drawing an obligatory study in all towns having more than 
5,000 inhabitants. This letter is full of useful suggestions, and we introduce it here, 
slightly abridged in the closing paragraphs. 
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LETTER ON DRAWINQ BY PROFESSOR LOUIS BAIL. 

Sheffield Scientific School, New Hatbm, Jamiary 4, 1770. 

Gentlemen : In answer to your communication of December I7th, I respecU'ulW submit: 

**1. The advantages which might be expected to result from the contemplated in- 
Btruction in mechanical or industrial drawing.-' 

Such instructions will make our nation richer by making our artisans more tasteful and 
skillful, and by developiog the latent talent of the industrial classes. 

Without this cultivation no people can aspire to become a first-class manufacturing nip 
tion ; nor will they be able to compete successfully with the products of skilled industry 
in the great markets of the world. 

Special scientific schools or colleges are indispensible to the high development of the arts 
under consideration, but they are insufficient ; for they fail to reach the masses, and there- 
fore cannot reform the industry of the country. The scientific schools have little effect 
upon the masses of our mechanics, except to prove the height to which the mechanical 
profession may aspire. Tbev furnish no means acceptable to the great body of mechanics,^ 
and offer them no systematic means of instruction by means of which they may beeomi' 
intelligent and skillful in the performance of their labors. 

There is too much guess work in our mechanical operations, that can only be obviated 
by such instruction as you propose. A great deal of time is wasted in * 'cutting and fitting," 
and making things only '^about right/' when absolute certainty and correctness of plan 
should have been secured beforehand. There is no form, however complex, that cannot 
be indicated by drawing in such a manner that an intelligent workman, who is competent 
to read or understand drawings, can execute the object represented with absolute cer- 
tainty. The simple ability to read plans and drawings fit a man for a good position. In 
fact the foreman of a shop is often the only man able to do this. B^ leaving our mechan- 
ics in this semi-barbarous condition we lose much money and credit, and lower the Intel- 
lectual and moral condition of our artisans. The more mind a man brings to bear upon 
his business the more respectable and self-respecting he will become. 

Why is it that a majority of our apprentices are of foreign parentage T Why is it that 
American boys are growing too proud to ** learn a tmde ?-' Is not the cause found in the 
fact that our whole system of education has quite ignored an industrial life ? The only 
legitimate result of our educational system will be the production of lawyers and doctors, 
or at the least clerks and school teachers. In consequence of this defect children receiro 
the impression that education has no bearing on mechanics ; that a trade is only maonal 
drudgery. The result is that boys select the most effeminate employment in preference to 
manly mechanical work. 

When our educational svstem provides our youth with some intelligent preparation for 
the prosecution of industrial labor, the trades will be filled by a more cultivated class of 
young men, and our boys will blush to be found selling pins and needles; but they will 
not be ashamed to be seen using the hammer and chisel. 

The whole nation is deploring th^ lack of good ornamental designers. We are becoming 
tired of sending yearly so many millions to Europe for articles that we might produce 
cheaper at home if we had skillful designers. This branch of industry affects articles of 
homeliest use. Beauty of form and ornamentation is the quality always referred to as 
perfecting the claim to notice and value. It is hoped that the female population will, so 
far as it is possible, occupy a field so well suited to their capacity and taste. 

^' 2. The course and methods of instruction appropriate for the object in view." 

I shall perhaps be pardoned if, under this head, I allude freely to my own experience 
and labors. In apology for this I will add that I was, when quite young, appointed pro- 
fessor in the Technic Institution in Nuremberg, Bavaria, which sustained, ia connection 
with the regular scientific (polytechnic) and trade school, an industrial Bchool for me- 
chanics. I have, since this time, been much occupied in consideration of the interests 
of the industrial class, and have had constant experience by the actual ieaclting of pec^ 
sons engaged in every common branch of industrial labor. I commenced work in this 
country in the Mechanics' Institute, New York, and have since had several thousand arti- 
sans under my instruction. Hy experience has led me to entertain the most sanguine 
hopes for the future of American industrial art I believe there is no other cla-ss so 
willing to make great sacrifices to obtain instruction. Mechanics are the sinew of the 
commonwealth and deserve the highest consideration of educators. At the conclusion 
of a lesson, gray-haired mechanics nave often almost overpowered me with thanks, say- 
ing to me, " This lesson is worth hundreds of dollars to me," or ** I shall work better all 
my life for this." I have often found a pupil repeating the lessons to others, poorer than 
himself. I have become so affected by the conviction of the need of mechanics, and their 
desire for knowledge, that I resolved to give a free course of lessons each year to those who 
are unable to pay for instruction. Of last year-s course our »chool superintendent says, in 
his report : '^ Within a few weeks I have been told by members of that class that tfae 
knowledge obtained is worth hundreds of dollars to them, in the increased facility and ex* 
actness with which they are enabled, in their daily work, to prepare their patterns and 
construct difficult forms in mechanical operations." 
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In no department of our indnstry wonid the result of jadiolous training prove more 
epeedy, obvious, and profitable than in the omRmental design. Any system of instruction 
that fails to provide for this important branch of industry will be defective. The mechan- 
ical use of copy-books will never make a designer. The competent teacher in ornamental 
design will be able to do much for bis pupils in a few lectures. He will commence by 
illnstrating ihe simplest foim of ornamentation by the use of the dot. He will bring ex- 
amples from nature, as feathers, shells, flowers, &c. Next he will draw lines giving the 
Bimplest'forms, and show their different changes and combinations. A figure composed of 
ft multitude of lines only serves to confuse the mind of the pupil. As the power of analy- 
sis increases more complicated ornaments should be presented. The various styles of 
ornaments peculiar to different nations, beautiful forms of vases, &c., must bo presented as 
models. The taste of the pupil will soon become informed ; but he will reap little practi- 
cal benefit unless these instructions are preceded by sound elementary training of the hand 
and eye. This training should form the initial step to every department of drawing. 

The pupil in mechanical drawing must first acquire knowledge of the use of the mathe- 
'matical instruments. He must then learn to draw practical problems in plane and descrip- 
tive geometry, which will be found to be the language and interpreter of all mechanical 
drawing. At the conclusion of these lessons the pupils are divided into different classes, 
in accordance with their pursuits. 

The instnictor should possess broad culture, but he should not confuse his pupils with 
the variety and extent of his knowledge. He should be able to bring out of his treasures 
'•things new and old,*' but he should not present any question for speculation or display. 
He should study to present principles of the greatest practical use to his pupils, and to teach 
them the practical applications of these principles. Our mechanics, as a rule, are too much 
wearied with labor to find interest in questions outside their calling. They want the pros- 
pect of some tangible good to incite them to industry and improvement. It appears to me, 
therefore j that the initial undertaking should be devoted chiefly to practical results in the 
industrial arts. 

The principal special classes will be as follows: 1, machinists ; 2, carriage-makers ; 3, 
carpenters, joiners, and stair-builders ; 4, tinners ; 5, masons and stone-cuttei*s ; 6, carvers 
ftnd modelers. Lessons should be given in physics, mechanics, an d mathematics. 

*^ 3. The models, casts, patterns, and other apparatus necessary to be supplied.'' 

For descriptive geometry : Models of various planes, superficies, and solids. * 

For perspective : The perspective plane, with various apparatus ; also, model for ex- 
plaining the arches, &o. 

For machine drawing : Models of wood of various parts of machinery, a sectional work- 
ing model of an engine, models for illustrating the principles of belting pulleys, ,the va- 
rious wheels, and other simple models. 

For architectural drawing : Models of the Grecian and Roman orders, and of various 
styles, models of roofs of houses and steeples, of frame-work of houses, and models of va- 
rious winding stairs, doors and windows, &c. 

For carriage-makers : A simple frame of a carriage to explain the " French rule." 

For tinners : Envelopes of various geometrical figures and solids. 

For carvers, modelers, decoratora, and designers for fresco, paper-hangings, carpets, cal- 
ico, silver and glass-ware : A variety of plaster models and ornaments, with a large variety 
of patterns, ornaments, examples of various styles and countries. 

'*4. The organization and supervision of the proposed drawing schools." 

Success or failure of the enterprise must depend in a greatr degree upon the zeal and in- 
telligence of tho teachers. The Normal schools should be provided wiih a thorough and 
systematic coui'se of instruction. It would be wise to convene a special session, with the 
express object of preparing teachers for the work. These teachers should be required to 
submit to an examination by a competent authority, who should also supervise their work. 

My experience as teacher leads me to conclude that the preparation of teachers may be 
accomplished without special difficulty. I have seldom given a course of lessons in indus- 
trial drawing to mechanics but at the conclusion of the tenn some leading member of the 
class would step into the front rank and take the position of teacher. Their labors have 
often been attended with marked success. 

Without doubt each town of five thousand inhabitants has a teacher or teachers some- 
what skilled in drawing, and who would be willing, with such>encouragcment as the Board 
will be able to offer, to fit himself fully for the work. The>Board should define strictly the 
duties of these teachers. In the large towns special drawing schools should be established. 

'' 5. The best means of promoting among the people an interest in the subject of art 
education." 

To promote a permanent interest in art education, there is nothing like true teaching to 
arouse and retain the popular heart 

A good lecture upon art does indeed act as a stimulant, but cannot afford nutrition and 
growth. '^ Talking" without '* chalking" is to little practical purpose with the masses. 

Your obedient servant, 

LOUIS BAIL. 
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DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF EVERY GRADE. 

Thirty-one years ago (1839) the writer of the following letter, in an address delireied 
in the House of Representatiyes at New Haven, and repeated in the course of the next fire 
years in eleven States, (in Detroit, Mich.; Columbus, Ohio ; Frankfort, Ky.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Charleston, S. C; Providence, R. I.; Concord, N. H.; Montpelier, Vt.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Chicago, IlL; Madison, Wis.,) on ''The Condition and Improvement of Common 
Public Schools " in the United States, remarked : 

" The most disastrous omission in the subjects and course of instruction in our public 
schools— the most fruitful addition, both in mental discipline and development and for future 
u.se, to be made to the acquisiticuc of our American youth, no matter what may be his 
future position — is drawinu, the power of representing real objects (solid forms) or ideal 
conceptions by lines upon surfaces, the training of the eye and hand, and through them the 
inner sense of beauty, and the enjoyment of its exhibition in the productions of nature aod 
art. To the teacher, this power of visible illustration in presenting distant objects or ab- 
stract truths in geography, mathematics, and natural science, is almost indispensable. Its 
absence accounts for the dry, uufruitful, almost repulsive and deadeuing teaching of these 
subjects in our schools. Seeing is believing, and the sooner our teachers can enlist the 
eye us well as the ear in the work of the school-room, or of the private study of the pujil, 
the better. To the man or woman who has a house to build, a machine to be constructed 
or dress to be fitted, a pattern to be shaped; to the mechanic, inventor, manufacturer; to 
the traveller, who would preserve his recollection of public buildings, or the sublime and 
beautiful in nature ; to the artist or the man of taste who would fix the fleeting images 
which his imagination conceives; to the student in natural history, and in almost every 
domain of scicuce, drawing is a valuable acquisition ; and yet I do not know and cannot 
learn that there is a single public school in this country in which drawing is part of the 
regular course of instruction. In a few young ladies' seminaries, to their credit, beitsaid, 
although the special aim and method are often wretchedly low, linear drawing is intro- 
duced; and the pupil works up a jagged tree, a broken fence, a clumsy gate, or out- 
landish castle, or some similar picturesque object, to the admiration of visitors and parents. 
But the study of drawing, in its essential geometrical principles, in the laws of perspective, 
after models prepared from a minute analysis of form, and the applications of these prin- 
ciples to architecture, furniture, and the ornamentation of our homes, to machinery 
and to manufactures, are apparently unthought of, and the suggestion \hat this fact is 
not creditable to our practical good sense, and that drawing should at once be taught 
by skilled masters, not to the poor or the rich, but to all, and espe«ially to the future 
mechanic and manufacturer, will be deemed extravagant. But this is my conviction, and 
I hope to see the time when drawing will constitute a regular branch of American popular 
education.'* 

LETTER FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

In reply to the circular of the Massachusetts Board of Education before cited, the Com- 
missioner of Education at Washington writes : 

(1.) " In respect to the advantages which might be expected to -result from the contem- 
plated instruction in mechanical or industrial drawing," for thirty years I have advocAted 
the introduction of drawing as a regular and indispensable branch of study in public 
schools of every grade, as a part of general as well as special culture for the training of the 
eye and hand, of the conceptive faculty, and the sense of the beautiful in nature and art. 
If we are ever to have a system of industrial as well as of art education, or if any provision 
is to be made for the future occupation of the mass of our pupils in the public schools, draw- 
intj must be introduced as the very alphabet and key to the whole scheme. No one power, after 
the ability to read, write, and cipher, can be made more pleasurable and useful, both in its 
acquisition and manifold applications. No attainment can introduce its possessor more 
directly into the region of the beautiful, the true and the good, both intellectoally and 
morally, or prove so directly useful in every mechanical occupation, as well as in the work 
itself of instruction in natural history, natural science, geography, and other studies. 

(2.) ** The course and methods of instruction in industrial drawing" must depend, to a 
great extent, on the class of schools into which it is to be introduced, and the special object 
to be accomplished, although the first principles are as applicable to one school and one 
object as to another. Your inquiries, addressed as they will be to practical teachers in 
different parts of the country, wherever a beginning has been made in this department, to 
the professors of drawing in the School of Design of the Lowell Institute, and in the Insti- 
tute of Techuology, Boston ; to Prof. W<5odman, of the Chandler Scientific School at Dar^ 
mouth Colli^ge; to Prof. Gladwin (a pupil of the .Central School of Art in London) at 
the Worcester Technical School ; to Prof. Bail, of the Sheffield Scientific School, and of the 
New Haven and Hartford schools; to the principal of the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, and also of a similar school in Cooper Union, New York ; to the Professor of 
Drawing in the public schools of Cincinnati, and other practical teachers, will secure 
responses wulch will at least give you the results of the exi)erience thus far reached in onr 
own country. But, as the subject is new with us, we can profitably turn to the schools 
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and tlie experience of other countries, and learn how the problem of instrnction in drawinjr 
both in its introduction and in its modifications to adapt it to the different industries has 
been solved. To aid you in this branch of your inquiry, I will send you, as soon as 
Congress shall take action on its publication, a special report on ''Scientific and Industrial 
Education J or an account of the eysiemt, imtitutions^ and courses of instruction on the princi- 
ples of science applied to the arts of Peace and War:' In this documen. (a volume of 800 
pages) you will find schemes of industrial instruction in diflferent countries, and in more 
than one hundred schools of diflferent kinds and grades, from the polytechnic to the Sunday 
and evening school and class. In all of these schools much time, through the whole course 
is allotted to drawing. You will also find in the same report several extended and elaborate 
reports and programmes on the special subject of drawing. 

In the chapter on France you will find a very able report by Mr. Ravisson, Inspector 
General of Superior Instruction, in the name and behalf of a Special Commission created 
by the Minister of Public Instruction to consider the whole subject, in its general as well as 
special bearings, its educational discipline and industrial uses. The suggestions and recom- 
mendations of this report were made the basis of the present system of instruction in drawing 
in all the secondary schools of France. In the same chapter you will find the programme 
of instruction in this branch drawn up and prescribed by the Minister of Public Instruction 
for all the secondary special schools which have been established within the last three years, as 
one of the results of the governmental inquiry into technical education. You will also find 
the report and action of a committee of the municipal authorities of Paris, with reference to 
the introduction of drawing into all the public schools of that city, as well as the conclu- 
sions of a conference of teachers of art schools held in Paris in 1869. 

Under the head of Belgium, where a system of instruction in drawing in reference to 
national industries, as well as to the fine arts, technically so called, has existed for a century, 
you will find the course prescribed for the Academies and Schools of Design, for the support 
of which the Government makes an annual appropriation of over $50,000, as well as that 
in the industrial schools and apprentices' workshops, which are aided by the State and the 
local authorities, both municipal and provincial. For the encouragement of art studies, 
this little kingdom of about five millions of inhabitants appropriated over $200,000 in 1868. 
For the advancement of this study both in the higher and the elementary schools, a confer- 
ence of all the directors and teachers of the schools of art was held in Brussels in 1869, the 
proceedings and conclusions of which will be found in the same chapter. ■ 

In the chapter on Prussia, you will find the regulations for instruction in this branch 
drawn up by the ^mister of Public Instruction in 1831, and revised and reissued in 1863, 
" after taking the advice of the professors in the Royal Academies of Art in Beriin, Dussel- 
dorf, and of Konigsberg, and of the provincial academic councils, and of several teachers 
of long experience," in reference to the requirements of art and industrial education for the 
different classes in all the secondary, polytechnic and trade schools in the kingdom. To 
this programme is appended a valuable paper on the best plan of giving instruetion in 
drawing in common schools, prepared by Dr. Hentschel, an eminent teacher and writer on 
education. 

You will find much to interest and instruct you, not only in the special objects of your 
inquiry, but m the whole subject of technical educiition, in the chapter on Wurtemberg, a 
kingdom m which elementary education is more nearly universal than in any other country 
of the same population m the worid, and in which a most thorough and comprehensive 
system of scientific and industrial schools is in actual operation, in addition to a svstem of 
general public schools, embracing all grades, from the infant school to the university. In 
this chapter I have introduced a special report of the Minister of Education on the details 
and results of the plan of instruction in drawing introduced into all the popular schools of 
the kingdom— the common, real and trade schools— for the avowed purpose of bringing the 
mechanical an€ manufacturing industries of the country up to the standard of France 
Belgium, Bavaria and other countries, which had of late years done much for the artistic 
training of their workmen. 

In the account which I shall present of the present state of this movement in England, 
so as to induce special technical instruction beyond the art of design, I shall introduce the 
testimony of many manufacturers and capitalists, as well as the observations of engineers 
and committees, as to both the necessity of this instruction and the best modes of intro- 
ducing and extending it, which may prove serviceable in the enlargement of your present 
plans. 

(3.) As to "the models, casts,'' etc., "necessary to be supplied," you will find in my 
report several lists of such as have been found most useful in similar instruction in the 
different European schools, and the modes in which they have been multiplied. Copies of 
all can be very cheaply obtained by application to the proper governmental authorities 
nav.ng charge of this subject in Wurtemberg, France, and England, and from them a eeleo- 
tion can be made, adapted to the wants of your own state. 

(4.) The details of ''organization and supervision" should be committed to a special 
committee, acting under the general direction of the Board of Education, of which com- 
mittee the secretary of the board should be a member, and one or more of the professors of 
this branch. 

(5.) "The best means of promotinjr," or at least an effectual means "of promoting 
among the people, an interest in the subject of art education," will be to make an exhibition 
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of the reeuUs of this teaching in one good school iii each of the different cotinties, as oiM 
good sobool In a county will be the best argument that can be addresaed to the people of 
other towns in the same county in behalf of the introduction of thia new branch of instruction. 

(6 ) The success of the whole scheme will depend : firtt^ on the selection of competent 
teachers ; second, the training of the students at tjie Normal Schools in the best methods of 
teaching drawing ; and for this purpose a special term should be gi^en them for prosecuting 
the study, in addition to the daily practice daring their connection with the school ; third, 
the seleciion of the proper models, casts, and patterns, which should be made by the State 
Committee, and furnished to the several schools without coBt^ or at least at a reduced price; 
fourth^ an annual exposition of the results of this teaching at some central point in the 
county ; for example, at the meetings of the Agricultural Societies, or at the meetings of 
Teachers' Institutes or County Associations; and finally, in some Central Museum of Indus- 
trial Art in Boston connected with the Mechanics' Association or the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, which, I trust, will ere long equal the Conservatoire of Paris, the Tech- 
nological Museums of St. Petersburg, Beriin, Siuttgardt, and the Kensington Museum of 
London. 

Should you think the distribution of any of the chapters in this Special Report will pro- 
mote the object contemplated in your appointment, I shall 1m very glad to have them strudc 
off for your use. 

Very respectfully, HENRY BARNARD, 

Commiwaner of JSduetUitm, 

The Special Committee, to whom the above and other communications were addressed, 
reported in favor of an enactment by the legislature requiring drawing to be taught in the 
public schools, and making it obligatory on every town and city having more than ten 
thousand inhabitants to provide ''f^ instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing to 
persons over fifteen years of age, cither in day or evening schools, under the direction of 
the Select Committee," [which enactment was made May 16, 1870.] 

Tour committee are more than ever impressed with the importance of urging upon the 
people of the Commonwealth the introduction of free-hand drawing into all our public 
schools. 

It cannot be denied, that the almost total neglect of this branch of instractton in past 
times has been a great defect in our system of education. 

While great progress has been made in general and practical knowledge, the taste and 
love for the arts, and art-culture generally, have not much improved. 

That we are far behind many other nations in all the means of art-culture is very evi- 
dent. We have few models or museums of art in our country to which students can resort 
for study and instruction. 

Our native artisans and mechanics feel this sad defect. Foreign workmen occupy the 
best and most responsible places In our factories and workshops. Our most promising sto- 
dents in sculpture and painting are compelled to seek in other countries the advantages 
which are necessary to their success ; and, when they become distinguished, they elect to 
remain where they can receive the greatest encouragement and the highest appreciation of 
their skill and genius. 'Our State and country need the influences of refined art-culture. 
Before we can reach a very high position, a generation at least must be educated, with im- 
proved tastes ; and a more general appreciation of the nature and value of true art-culture 
must prevail amongst the people. Much can and must be done for the present generation of 
mechanics and artisans. In all our large towns and cities where a sufficient number of 
adult pupils can be found, schools should be established, and every encouragement afforded 
for improvement in those branches of drawing which belong to the industrial arts. 

Agents could bo employed to go through the Commonwealth and interest the people in 
this most important subject. Wherever evening classes can be formed of the young or old, 
free instruction should be furnished in free-hand drawing : and, in a few years, our enter- 
prising people will begin to discover in our own communities and schools as good artists 
and artisans as can be found in the most favored portions of other countries. 

We have no doubt that the greatest good will* be accomplished by proper instruction in 
our public schools, and that our chief efforts should be directed towards this end. Teach- 
ers should be required to be qualified to instruct in free-hand drawing ; and the work should 
be begun in the primary departments, and should be continued with zeal and fidelity through 
the period of school life. 

An Act relating to free instruction in drawing. 
Se it enacted^ fe. I. The first section of chapter thirty-eight of the general statutes is 
hereby amended so as to include drawing among the branches of learning which are, by 
said section, required to be taught in the public schools. 

2. Any city or town may, and every city and town having more than ten thousand in- 
habitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in industrial or mechan- 
ical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or eveningschools, under the 
direction of the school committee. i r\r\n]r 

3. This act shall take effect upon ite passage. ^'^'^'^^^ ^^ VjUU^ Hl 
Approved May 16. 1870. 
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fS.) School of Dnwiikg for Wonea at ?■#!•, 508 
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Pf. '* ** firi*. F. Futl. 




FinsT Floor. 
A. ClMroomi, 37x33 feet. b. Pupils* elcok rooms, 6 it 3x33 fMt. 

c. Teachers* closets. 
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Second Floor. 

A. Clan roomt, S7X33 feet. /. Library, 14 fl. 8 in.XSl ft. 6 io. 

h. Papils* cloak rooms, 6 ft. 3 iiWii'Ja ft. e. Taacb«n' clowta. 




Third Floor. 



A. b. Sebool-roona, boys, 33 ft. 7x54. 
A.g. •' " girb,33ft.7x54 
Hall, 48X66. 



R. Recitation room, SO ft. 0x33. 

b. Pupils* cloali ruums, IS ft. 0x33 ft. 7. 

e. Teachers* closets. 
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NoTwiTHBTANDiNo the nnmber and varietj of schools, public and private, 
elementary and of higher grades, and the consequent general education of our 
people, there are now, as there have been, vast numbers who can not even read 
and write. The census ^bles of 1840, 1850, and 1860, bring to light facts on this 
subject which ought to arrest the earnest attention of every American citizen. 

The first Btatistics upon this subject for the United States were gathered and 
published in the national census of 1840. It returns 549,860 white 'persons over 
twenty years of age unable to read and write. In 1850 this number had increased 
to 962,898; and in 1860 it had swelled to 1,126,575. To this number should be 
added 91,786 free colored illiterate adults, and 1,653,800 adult slaves, now* free, and 
we have the alarming aggregate of 2,872,111, or nearly three millions of our adult 
population reported as wholly unable to read and write. 

But, as much more than half our population are under twenty-one, and as there 
has been no corresponding increase of educational facilities, there must be, and is, 
a still larger number, more than three millions, of young persons who are grow- 
ing up in ignorance to fill the ranks of illiteracy as tlie older ones pass off the 
stage. 8o that more than six millions of the American people constitute a hooh- 
less class, shut out from direct access to this main source of knowledge. Not- 
counting the million and a half of these under ten years of age, who can not yet be 
said to be illiterate (though they are on the high road to it, unless something more 
efiicient is promptly done to save them), we have one and a half millions of illiter- 
ate youth to add to the three millions of illiterate adults^ or four and a half 
millions of youth and adults actually illiterate. They themselves can make no use 
of our Bibles, our printed constitutions and laws, our various instructive books, or 
our newspapers, the great agency of popular information, but must depend jipon 
others. To their blind eyes the light from the printed page and the daily sheet is 
darkness. They have received no direct benefit from all our public and private 
schools, or from the large sums given or appropriated for school purposes. Those 
who Jiave learned to read have been reached directly by these appropriations and 
benefactions. Can not something effectual be done for these millions who have 
been, and still remain, unprovided for and out of reach ? 
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It may b© said, " A large proportion of these are negroes, recently slaves.*^ 
But they are men^ ignorant men, women, and children ; and they themselves, and 
we all of ns with them, most snffer the evil consequences of this ignorance, if it 
can not be, if it is not, removed. But, besides them, there are more than a million 
and a half (1,700,000) illiterate white yonth and adults, and another half million 
of children under ten, growing up to (must it be!) hopeless ignorance. 

But some say, " They are mostly foreigners, from countries where, in the 
interests of despotism, the people are kept in ignorance.*' This is true of only a 
small portion of the emigrants from Europe, nearly all the European States from 
which most of them come, having efficient systems of public schools. Besides, 
our illiterate are, most of them, native-born. In 1860, according to the census, 
there were, of our illiterate adults, but 846,893 of foreign birth, while there were 
871,418 native-born. The foreign-born illiterate are found chiefly in the States 
containing our great commercial cities (as Massachusetts, 45,000;- New York, 
96,000; Pennsylvania, 37,000); especially in the East. In the West and many 
western cities the immigrants, being chiefly Germans, can read and write their own 
language. In California tlie Chinese are not to be included in the number of those 
who can not read and write. A writer in one of our leading magazines has 
recently said that *' the first Chinaman, unable to read his own language, has yet 
to make his appearance in California.'* The superintendent of public instruction 
of the State of New York in his special report in 1867, says, "Travelers and mis- 
sionaries, and men connected with foreign embassies, are agreed in saying that 
about all the male population of China can read and write. But the women are 
neither sent to school nor educated at home." It is well known that, by law, all 
the oflices of government, the greatest civil advantages, and the higliest honors, 
are given only to those who excel in the schools, and in the national literary 
examinations. These are open to all, and it would seem, that oil, or nearly all, 
the boys In the empire start in the race to obtain these prizes, and that they 
acquire some rudiments of an education before they give up the attempt. But all 
over our country we have vast numbers of native-born citizens who can not 
read, — ^^over 1,800,000 adults and youths, and nearly 600,000 children growing np 
untaught. It is to be remembered, too, that the freedmen, now citizens, are also 
native-born. 

But it has been said, " They are chiefly in those States where there are no 
common schools, in the South, *poor whites' kept down by institutions and influ- 
ences which have now been swept away." There are, indeed, thousands of illiter- 
ate "poor whites" in the South, as shown by the census. In 1860 there were in 
South Carolina, 15,000 adult native whites who could not read; in Georgia, 
43,000 ; in Alabamti, 37,000 ; in Mississippi, 15,000. And in the next tier of States 
north it was worse; in North Carolina, 68,000 ; in Virginia, 72,000 ; in Tennessee^ 
67,000? in Kentucky, 68,000; in Missouri, 50,000. But still farther north, where 
thciinfluences of slavery were not directly felt, and where systems of edncatioa, 
public and private, have been long in operation, there are still many thousands of 
this unfortunate class; in Pennsylvania, 86,000; in New York, 20,000; in Ohio, 
41,000; in Indiana, 54,000; in Illinois, 38,000; in Iowa, 13,000; in California, 
11,000; and even in the oldest section of the country where common schools have 
been in operation from its earliest settlement, there are one or two thousand in 
each State, too many to be accounted for by the incapacity of certain classes to be 
taught. Such a fact forces the inquiry as to the sufficiency and efficiency of the 
means, facilities, and methods of instruction employed. 

Thus, it appears, that this immense evil, our weakness and our disgrace, extends 
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among our native population as well as among those of foreign birth ; in the North 
as well as in the South, both in the East and in the West; in the old States and 
in the new, from Kaine to Georgia, as well as from Maine to California. It is a 
wide-spread, national calamity. 

. It has been also a grovoing evil; it has grown with the growth of the popula- 
tion. Indeed, from 1840 to 1850 it grew faster than the population. Not only 
did the gross numbers increase from f»50,000 to nearly a million, but the per cent. 
of illiterate increased from 9 per cent, in 1840 to 11 per cent, in 1850. And, 
although in 1860 it was reduced again to 9 per cent., where it was in 1840, so 
that, apparently, taking the whole twenty years together, illiteracy has not grown 
faster than the population, still it has held its own; the numbers have increased 
from 650,000 adult white illiterate, to 1,127,000; the per cent, remains the same. 
It is probable that the return to 9 per cent, in 1860 is due to real progress by ear- 
nest Sunday-school or similar efforts to teach the illiterate to read, or by the 
improving condition^ of some of our States, and is not due, as some have feared, to 
preconcerted and combined plans to reduce the numbers returned from some 
States to a minimum, and thus wipe off the stigma of ignorance exposed by pre- 
vions census returns, and that the country is not taking such fearful backward 
strides in the direction of proportional, as well as absolute, illiteracy. 

The facts above stated come do^yn only to 1860. Now, in 1870, the absolute 
numbers, the great army of the illiterate, must have greatly increased. Whether 
the per cent. Iras diminished or increased we have yet to learn. The effect of the 
late war in aggravating and extending the sources of illiteracy will appear in the 
census of 1870 and 1880, and .must be severely felt in its dire influence in this 
direction upon our social and political life. The opportunity and the stimulus 
given to the education of the freedrnan can not compensate, in .one generation, for 
so much evil. The grand, heroic, and eminently successful efforts of the teachers 
of the freedman and their liberal supporters, have accomplished wonders. But 
what are these among so many? Taking all who are reported as taught to read, 
the number is hardly enough to keep up with the natural increase of the popula- 
tion. But even this is better than was done for the illiterate whites in the whole 
country from 1840 to 1850 and 1860. If the increasing illiteracy of the blacks has 
been arrested, that of the whites has not yet been checked. Such an evil demands 
all our wisdom to devise ways and means to arrest and remove it, and all our zeal 
and energies to put them in execution. 

So far the facts have been given simply as they stand in the census. But it is 
well known to those who have investigated the subject that these are far below 
the truth. Hardly any who can read and write will report themselves, or be 
reported, as u^iable to do so, while many who can not read would not like to be so 
set down in the census. This is natural, and must too often be the fact. Horace 
Mann judged himself within bounds, when he added to the figures of the census on 
this point, ** only thirty per cent for its undoubted under-estimates,^^*and he raised 
the number 650,000 for 1840 to 700,000. In corroboration of this he quotes from 
the message of Governor Campbell, of Virginia, in 1889, statements derived from 
the most reliable sources, the court records of five city and borough courts, and 
ninety-three county courts (out of 125 counties in the State;, to the effect that 
" almost one quarter part of the men applying for marriage licenses were unable 
to write their names." The census report for 1840 gave 58,787 illiterate white 
adults in Virginia ; Governor Campbell's proportion would raise the number to 
82,489, or 40 per cent more. From such facts as this, and from careful coni- 
parisons of the census reports for the several States, and for the several years 
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1840, 1850, and 1860, there caa be no doubt that the figures of the census ma/ be 
relied on as much below the painful truth. . 

But there is a farther view to be taken of this question. There are large num- 
bers of persons Vho can read a little, but who read so imperfectly, and with such 
hesitation and difficulty, that they do not read at all. They are practically, if not 
absolutely, illiterate. There are many words that on account of our irregular and 
difficult spelling they can not understand, and many more that they make out 
slowly and with great difficulty. The attempt to read, is to them, so profitless, 
so dull, and so laborious, that they give it up, and make little or no use of books 
and newspapers. 

Altogether, this questionof illiteracy in our country is a most serious one. The 
more closely we look at it, the more serious it appears. If the reports of the cen- 
sus are ever to be any thing more than useless columns of figures, to be neglected 
and cast aside as rubbish ; if the great facts so laboriously accumulated and exten- 
sively published, are ever to become living and operative, it would seem that such 
statistics and such facts as these ought to arrest the most earnest attention of the 
nation, and to lead to the most determined and energetic efforts to remove so 
great and so dangerous an evil. 

Twenty-eight years ago, when the fact, then- Just revealed by the census of 1840, 
that more than half a million, or nine per ceuj^. of our adult white population could 
not read and write, was first published to the country, it produced a profound 
sensation. Those of us who then read* it in the journals of the day, with any 
interest in the intelligence and welfare of our country, will remember the impres- 
sion it made on our own minds, and the comments of the public press. We, who 
had cherished our e\iucational advantages as a precious inheritance from our 
fathers, and had been accustomed to regard this as a favored land of common 
schools, academies, and colleges; aland of Bibles, tracts, and Sunday-schools; a 
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land of books*and newspapers in the hands of an enlightened and free people, were 
startled by this unexpected announcemenL More than half a million of our free 
citizens were uttei-ly illiterate ; in South Carolina, in Alabama, in Missouri, about 
20,000 each; in Georgia, in Illinois, in Pennsylvania, 30,000; in Ohio, 85,000; in 
Indiana, in Kentucky, 40,000; in New York, 46,000 ; and nearly 60,000 in North 
Carolina, in Tennessee, and in Virginia ; in all, more than a twelfth part of our 
adult white population, and then there were all the slaves. It was a painful, a 
' mortifying, and a dangerous state (»f things; A<n0 dangerous we have since learned 
by terrible experience in our late destructive war, which would never have come 
upon us had we been a nation of readers. 

In no State was this revelation more fitly and earnestly considered than in 
Virginia. Without looking at the motes in a brother's eye; without attempting to 
explain away, or palliate, so great an evil ; without seeking a wretched comfort 
in the almqst equal numbers and larger percentage of illiteracy in some other 
States, or the still greater ignorance in the mother country ; she set herself ear- 
nestly to consider her own condition and seek a remedy. An educational conven- 
tion was called to .meet in Richmond, December 9, 1841, and nothing that was said 
or published at the time is more worthy to be rem§mbered than these words of 
James M. Garnet in his address before that convention. After stating that, **k)ng 
ago a few individuals had earnestly asked for such a convention,'' he adds: 

"But these efforts, few and far between, fell still-born from the press, and, if 
my memory fails me not, obtained no friendly response from any quarter what- 
ever. This, I verily believe, would still be the case, had it not been for the start- 
ling fact, disclosed by our late census, that there are nearly sixty thousand of our 
white population, over twenty years of age, who can neither read nor write. The 
pablication of such a fact throughout the United States — a fact so replete with 
reproach, degradation, and disgrace to Virginia — ^has effectually shamed and 
alarmed us all." "The excitement which has resulted in producing the present 
convention, has given rise to many suggestions in our public journals, which 
evince how sincerely and deeply their authors feel the political as well as the 
moral erils that are the necessary consequences of the totally unlettered state in 
*-which so large a portion of our people have been found." 

Soon after this, a public school system was established in Virginia, as was done 
about tlie same time in North Carolina. But, notwithstanding all that was done 
in these and other States, the evil of illiteracy seems not to have been remedied, 
or even materially arrested, though it must have been in a measure checked in 
some districts. 

The alarming increase in the numbers and in the per cent, of the unlettered 
class in 1850 produced little impression on the public mind, and led to no corre- 
sponding or adequate efforts. And when in 1860 this dark cloud was spreading 
^widor over the face of the country, if not deepening in gloom, hardly any public 
notice was taken of its threatening aspect. The quick feeling and prompt action 
of (at least a few States in) 1840 were gone. Why was there such apathy and 
inaction when there was so much more to do, and so much more need of it ? 

The causes and remedies of this, and of our illiteracy itself, have been the 
subjects of long-continued and anxious attention, and will be considered in con 
nection with the several Vibws which follow. These have been, prepared in the 
hope of arresting public attention to these facts, and of leading to some effective 
coarse of action. To this end they are respectfully laid before the American 
People. 

Ep3^iN Leioh.- 
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TABLE II. and the following Tables are condensed, and in gmall type, so as to 
brfng together, and within practicable limits, the facts upon which the subse- 
quent illustrations and discussions rest. They are arranged the other way ou the 
pajjo for convenience in comparison and reference. 
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TABLE m.— The prime object of this table is to give the percentage, the figures 
for which are printed in the larger type. Bat the numbers of illiterate and of 
adults from which the per cent, is derived, , are also given in immediate connec- 
tion. The per cent of foreign white is substantially the same as that of foreign 
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total, and that of native colored, does not differ materially from total colored. 
The^slaves are ^ven (as they have been by others) according to their legal status, 
as all nnable to read and write. This^ in most of the States, could not have been 
very far from their actual condition, but each reader can make deductions ao- 
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cording to his own knowledge and judgment. The statistics of the unfortunate, 
or excepted, classes of wliite persons — the idiotic, the insane, the blind, and*the 
deaf — are given in the last four columns, on account of their relation to this ques- 
tion, of the per cent, of illiterate, especially in those States where verj few are 
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unable to read. They will also be, on other accounts, interesting and instruc- 
tive. It will be remembered, however, that in many of the States^^ large propor- 
tion of the blind, and deaf, and of the insane, are able to read. Perhaps the next 
Oensus Report will give us the statistics of the illiteracy of these classes. 
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The compntations for Table III., famished the nnmbers at twenty years of age 
in 1840, 1850,«#n(l 1860, tlius giving the whole number who became of age 
(twenty-one years) in 1841, 1851, and 1861, and the number of them who were 
unable to read and write. These numbers are set down in Table IV., and in con- 
nection with them, the per cent, for the three decades is compared. Table V. gives 
the statistics of white adults and illiterate for 1840. 
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ILLITEEACY IN EUROPEAN STATES. 



We intended to have supplemented Dr. Leigh's comprehensiye and exhanstiiTe sciiYey 
of the amount and diffusion of illiteracy in the several United States, hy similar tables 
and views of the same political evil in the different European states. But the imper- 
fect statlBtics returned under this head in the general and special official examination 
of the inhabitants in the seversd countries render this impossible, and the space and 
time now at command preclude the proper use in this document of such statistics as 
have been gathered from the published marriage regi8t«r8, prison reports, and con- 
script examinations in Great Britain, France, Switzerland, and Germany. Although 
the danger of a largo illiterate class in the adult xrapulation to the political institu- 
tions of the countrj'^ is not as formidable in European states as in the United States, 
where eligibility to office and suffrage is so nearly universal, the enormous loss in in- 
dividual well-being and industrial production is felj; to be so serious that every gov- 
ernment in Europe is now engaged in introducing or perfecting it« system of public 
schools; and in making at least elementary instruction universal by enforcing on pa- 
rents and guardians of children the obligation of regularschool attendance on all per- 
sons between the ages of six and fourteen years of age, and on every organized com- 
munity, of establishing and supporting a sufficient number of public schools, under 
teachers of tested qualifications, to impart this Instruction. For details of these systems, 
and especially of the provisions adopted to secure the punctual and regular attendance of 
all children of the recognized school-ago, and to open supplementary and higher profes- 
sional schools for adults, reference is made to the special documents which the Com- 
missioner has prepared on National Education and on Technical Schools in European 
states, the contents of which are hereto appended. The experience of European states 
remedies, as well as our own, in solving the problem of universal education, proves con- 
clusively that the existence of a system of public schools on the statute-book, no mat- 
ter how comprehensive in scope or efficient in the agencies and details of administra- 
tion, cannot secure the regular, punctual, and profitable school attendance of childien 
without the willing cooperation of parents ; and that the strength of a school system 
is in the habits of the people — the growth of generations, and particularly of religious 
teachings and influences. It is to the precious inheritance of such habits that the lim- 
ited extent of illiteracy in the native population of portions of Germany, Switzeriandi 
Soollaud, and New England is due. 
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USES MADE OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF CENSUS OF 1840. 



The statistics of illiteracy, together with information respecting^ schools, academies, 
and colleges in the several States, were for the first time obtained for the whole country 
in the national census of 1840. The results, as soon as tabulated, were communicated in 
manuscript to the secretary of the board of school commissioners of Connecticut, (Henry 
Barnard,) who had presented the draught of a schedule for procuring this information to the 
President and the Secretary of State in 1838, and again in 1639, and urged the importance oi 
such statistics to a proper understanding of one of the vitarinterests of the coantry, and 
especially to those who were laboring to improve the educational systems of the several 
States. On the basis of these returns, Mr. Barnard prepared, in 1841, an address on the 
Magnitude of the educational interests of the United States, and the necessity of great and m- 
mediate improvement in State and city systems of public instruction. These improvemeots 
related to the construction and furniture of school-houses ; the regular and punctual attendance 
of children at some school, public or private; the establishment of a union, or graded system 
in every city and large village ; the more extensive employment of females as teachers, espe- 
cially in primary schools, and the more systematic professional training of teachers generally 
by means of normal schools and temporary classes or institutes ; a large increase in the sums 
raised by taxation for school purposes ; aud the subjecting of all expenditures for public 
schools, and the action of teeu^hers and local school committees to the supervision of a State 
. board, or officer, who should give the widest possible publicity to all official information 
respecting the actual condition and desirable improvements in the public schools, to the end 
that they might be m^e the best and the cheapest schools for all classes of children— schools 
"good enough for the best and cheap enough for the poorest"— in which the rich and the 
poor should learn to respect each other for intrinsic qualities of talent, diligence, and good 
^behavior, and all be fitted to perform worthily the duties of American citizenship. 

The statistics of the census of 1840, especially those of illiteracy, were seized upon by 
Horace Mann, secretary of the board of education for Massachusetts, to give weight to his 
eloquent appeals in behalf of improved common schools. In an Oration delivered before the 
authorities of the city oj Boston, July 4, 1842, this eloquent advocate of popular education 
and enlightenment presents the claims of these institutions on the patriotism of the countiy, 
founded on the statistics of the census of 1840, then just published, in language which 
should come home to the business and the bosom of every citizen, with increased pungency 
in view of the exposures of each succeeding census. We make copious extracts. 

Inadequacy of existing schools to the support of a republican government. 

Trusts, responsibilities, interests, vaster in amount, more sacred in character, than ever 
before in the providence of God were committed to any people, have been committed to us. 
The great experiment of republicanism, of the capacity of man for self-government, is to 
be tried anew, which wherever it has been tried, in Greece, in Rome, in Italy, has failed, 
through an incapacity in the people. to enjoy liberty without abusing it. Another trial is to 
be made, whether mankind will enjoy more and suffer less, under the ambition aud rapacity 
of an irresponsible parliament, or of irresponsible parties; under an hereditary sovereign who 
must, at least, prove his right to destroy, by showing his birth ; or under mobs, which are 
like wild beasts, that prove their right to devour by showing their teeth. A vacant continent 
is here to be filled up with innumerable millions of human beings, who may be huppy through 
our wisdom, but must be miserable through our folly. Religion, the ark of God, whjch. of 
old times, was closed that it might not be profiined, is here thrown open to all, whether 
Christian, Jew, or Pagan , and jet is to be guarded from desecration and sacrilege, lest we 
perish with a deeper perdition than ever befelany other people. * 

. These are some of the interests committed to our keeping ; these are some of the duties 
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838 EDUCATION AND A EEPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 

we have to discharfre. These duties, too, are to be diachariEfed bj a people wBo are liable to 
alienaHon from each other by all thoie natttral jealousies Which spring from sectiooal inter- 
ests, from discordant local institutions, from differences in climate, language, and ancestry. 
We are exposed to the jealousies which bad men, or which good men, whose knowledge is 
disproportiuned to their zeal, may engender among us. And, on many questions of equal 
delicacy and magnitude, are we not already armed and marshaled against each other, raiher 
than allied and sworn for common protection? 

In this exigency, I affirm that we need far more of wisdom and rectitude than we pos-*^es8. 
Preparations for our present condition have been so long neglected that we now have a 
double duty to perform. We have not only to propitiate to our aid a host of good spirits, 
but we have to exorcise a host of evil ones. Every aspect of our affairs, public and private, 
demonstrates that we need, for their successful management, a vast accession to the common 
stock of intelligence and virtue. But intelligence and virtue are the product of cultivation 
and training. They do not spring up spontaneously. As yet, all Utopias belong to fiction 
and not to history ; and these dctions have so little verisimilitude that ages have passed since 
the last one was written. We need, therefore, unexampled alacrity and energy m the appli- 
cation of all those influences and means which promise the surest and readiest returns of 
wisdom and probity, both public and private. 

This is my subject on the present occasion ; a demonstration that our existing means for 
the promotion of intelligence and virtue are wholly inadequate to the support of a republican 
government. If the facts I have to offer should abate something from our national vain- 
glorv and presumption, I hope they may add as much to national prudence and forethought 

The sovereignty of a great nation is surely one of the most precious of earthly trusts. 
The happiness or misery which a government dispenses has dimensions in two directions, 
depth, as well as superhcial extent. It not only reaches widely around among contempo- 
raries, but far downward among posterity. Hence, as the well-being of many g«>nera- 
tions, each of these generation« consisting of many millions, depends upon the administra- 
tion of a government, there i.i something sublime and awful iu the mere contemplation 
of the interests committed to rulers ; and we see the reasonablenea-i of the requisition that 
they should rule in righteousness. 

However simple our government may be in theory, it has proved in practice the most 
complex government on earth. It is now an historical fact, that more questions for legisla- 
tive interposition, and for judicial exposition and construction, have arisen under it, during 
the period of its existence, ten to one, than have arisen, during the same length of time, 
under any other form of government in Christendom. We are a union made up of twenty- 
six States, a nation composed of twenty-six nations ; and even beyond the bounds of these, 
the federal head is responsible for the fate of several vast Territories, and of numerous In- 
dian tribes. Among the component States there is the greatest variety of customs, insti- 
tutions, and religions. We nave the deeper, inbred differences of different ancestry and 
language ; for our people are of the lineage of all nations. Our pursuits for gaining 6ul>sis^ 
ence are various ; ana such is the diversity of soil and climate that they must always con- 
tinue to be so. One portion is agricultural, another commercial, another manufacturing. In 
one section, the natural productions of the earth, in forests above the surface or in minerals 
beneath it, are inexhaustibly rich ; while of the natural productions <^f another region it has 
been graphically said that they consist of granite and ice. Thin region is the New England 
£1 Doraco, whose granite and ice, however, are turned into gold by industry and enterprise. 
Across the very center of our territory a line is draw^n, on one side of which all labor is 
V9luntary ; while, on the opposite side, the system of involuntary labor, or servitude pre- 
vails. This is a fearful element of repugnance, penetrating not only through all social, com- 
mercial and political relations, but into natural ethics and religion. 

In addition to the multitude of questions for^decision is the mode of deciding them. 
This, indeed, is the grand distinctive feature of our Government. The questions which arise 
for decision are submitted, not to one man, nor to a triumvirate, nor to a council of five 
hundred, but to millions. The number of votes given at the last presidential election was 
nearly two millions and a half. When the appointed day for making the decision arrives 
the question must be decided, whether the previous preparation which has been made for it 
be much, or little, or none at all. And, wuat is extraordinary, each voter helps to decide 
the question as much by not voting as by voting. If the question is so vast or complicated 
that any one has not time to make up his mind in relation to it ; or if any one is too consci- 
entious to act from conjecture, in a case of magnitude, and therefore stays from the polls; 
another, who has no scruples about acting Igpiorantly or from caprice or malevolence, votes; 
and, in the absence of the former, decides the question against the right. 

Through the practice of extorting pledges from a candidate before the election ; through 
the doctrine or right of instruction, as it is called, while one continues in office; and em- 
phatically, by the besom of destruction with which a man, who dares to act in accordance 
with the dictates of his own judgment and conscience against the will or whim of his con 
stituents, is liwept into political annihilation, the theoretical independence of the Repre- 
sentative, Senator, President, is, to a great extent, abrogated. Instead of holding their 
offices for two, six, and four years, respectively, they are minute-men ; and many of them 
examine each mail to see what their oaths mean, until the arrival of the n^t. 
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EDUCATION AND A REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 839 

Even this representation Is faint and Inadequate. The most conscientions men, in one 
State or place, are liable to be catechised out of offi^, or saperseded for performing^ their 
duty in it, by one party ; while in another State or place, others are subjected to the same 
fate, for beloDginjf conscientiously to the opposite party. It actually happened, a few 
years since, that that ^eat statesman and jurist, Edward Livingston, lost his election to - 
Congress in New Orleans, because he had honestly espoused one side of an important | 
question; and at the same election, John Sergeant, of Philadelphia, lost his because he had 
honestly espoused the other side ; and so both were excluded from the councils of the I 
^nation. Under similar circumstances, it often happens that the places of such men are filled < 
by some mere negation of a man, or by some political harlequin who is ready to enter on the 
stage, in any dress that pit or gallery may call for. Now I would ask any sober and reflect- 
ing man, whether he would not prefer to have his own and his country's interests repre- 
sented on the floor of Congress by individuals such as those above-named, though widely 
differing from him on a particular point, rather than to have* them represented by a base 
party-chameieon, who always reflects the political complexion of the district he resides in ; 
or, outdoing the chameleon himself, changea to the complexion of the district he means to 
goto. 

But it is not the legislative branch only of our Oovemment into which the power of the 
people directly enters. As jurors, they decide almost all questions of fact in the judicial 
department. As witnesses, they are the medium for furnishing the facts themselves to 
which the court applies its law ; and here the witness may be said to govern the court ; 
for, accordingly as he testifies to one thing or its opposite, one legal principle or its oppo- 
site arises in the judge's mind, and is applied to the case. And again, in the absence of a 
standing army, the people are the only reliance of the executive power for enforcing either 
an act of the legislature or a decree of the court, which meets resistance. 

■ If, then, every government, even the simplest, requires talent and probity for its successful 
administration, and if it demands these qualities in a higher and higher degree, in propor- 
tion to its complexity and its newness, then does our Government require this talent and 
probity, to an extent indefinitely beyond that of any other which ever existed. And if, in 
all governments, wisdom and goodness in the ruler are indispensable to the dignity and 
happiness of the subject, then, in a Government like our own, where all are rulers, all must 
be wise and good, or we must suffer the alternative of debasement and misery. It is not 
enough that a bare majority should be intelligent and upright, while a large minority is 
ignorant and corrupt. Even in such a state, we should be a house divided against itself, 
which, we are taught, cannot stand. Hence knowledge and virtue must penetrate society 
through and through. We need general intelligence and integrity as we need our daily 
bread. A famine in the latter would not be more fatal to natural health and life than a 
dearth in the former to political health and life. 

Two dangers, then, equally fatal, impend over us : the danger of ignorance which does not 
know its duty, and the danger of vice which, knowing, contemns it. To insure prosperity, 
the mass of the people must be both well informed and upright; but it is obvious that one 
portion of them may be honest but ignorant, while the residue are educated but fraudful. 

When, therefore, we say that our Government must be administered by adequate knowl- 
edge, and according to the unchangeable principles of rectitude, we mean, that it must be 
administered by men who have acquired this knowledge, and whose conduct is guided by 
these principles. The knowledge and virtue we need are not abstractions, idealities, bodi- 
less conceptions ; they must be incarnated in human form, embodied in the living head and 
heart ; they must glow with such fervid vitality as to burst forth spontaneously into action. 
Instead of our talking so much of these qualities, they must be such a matter of cour^ as 
not to be talked of. 

If asked the broad question, whethef man is capable of self-government, I must answer 
it conditionally. If by man, in the inquiry, is meant the Feejee Islanders ; or the convicts 
at Botany Bay ; or the people of Mexico and of some of the South American republics, (so 
called ;) or those as a class, in our own country, who can neither read nor write ; or those 
who can read and write, and who possess talents and an education by force of which they 
get treasury, or post ofi^ce, or bank appointments, and then abscond with all the money they 
can steal— I answer unhesitatingly that maut or rather such men, are not fit for self-govern- 
ment. Fatuity and guilt are no more certain to ruin an individual, or a family over which 
they preside, than they are to destroy a government into whose rule they enter. Politics 
have been beautifully defined to he the art of making a people happy. Such men have no 
such art ; but, with power in their hands, they would draw down personal and dispense 
universal misery. 

But if, on the other hand, the inquiiy be, whether mankind are not endowed with those 
germs of intelligence and those susceptibilities of goodness by which, under a perfectly prac- 
ticable system of cultivation and training, they are able to avoid the evils of despotism and 
anarchy ; and also, of those frequent changes in national policy which are but one remove 
from anarchy; and to hold steadfastly on their way in an endless career of improvement — 
then, in the full rapture of that joy and triumph which spring from a belief in the goodness 
of God and the progressive happiness of man, I answer, they are able. 
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But men are not horn in the fall poflsession of such an abilitj. They do not neoeassrily 
develop any such ability as thej grow up from infancy to manhood. Corapetenej to fill so 
high a sphere can be acquired only by the caltivation of natnral endowments^ and the anb- 
jugatioD of inordinate propensities. 

And here a fundamental question arises — the most important question ever put in relation 
to this people — whether, when our government was changed from the hereaitary ri^ht to 
rule to the hereditary right to vote, any corresponding measures were taken to prevent 
irresponsible voters from abusing their power, as irresponsible rulere had abused theirs. 
Government is a stewardship, always held by a comparatively small portion of thoae wfaoae 
happiness is dependent upon its acts. Even with us, in States where the right of suffrage 
is most extensive, for less than a quarter part of the existing population sway the fortanes 
of all the rest, to si^ nothing of toeir power over the welfare of posterity. This precioas 
deposit in the hands of the foreign steward had been abused ; we reclaimed it from his pos- 
session, and divided it amoqg thousands ; but what guarantee did we obtain from the new 
depositaries that our treasure should not be squandered or embezzled as wantonly or wrong- 
fully as before 7 

When the Declaration of Independence was carried into effect, and the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, the civil and political relations of the generation then living and 
of all succeeding ones were changed. Men were no longer the same men, but were clothed 
with new rights and responsibilities. Up to that period, so far as government was con- 
cerned, they might have been ignorant ; indeed, it has generally been held that where a 
man's only duty is obedience, it is better that he should be ignorant : for why shonld a 
beast of burden be endowed with die sensibilities of a man 7 Up to that period, so far as 
government was concerned, a man might have been unprincipled and flagitious. He had no 
access to the statute-book to alter or repeal its provisions, so as to screen his own violations 
of the moral law from punishment, or to legalize the impoverishment and ruin of hia fellow- 
beings. But with the new institutions there came new relations, and an immense accesnon 
of powersv New trusts of inappreciable value and magnitude were devolved upon the old 
agents and upon their successors, irrevocably. 

A republican government is the visible manifestation of the people's invisible aouL 
Through the ballot-box, the latent will burst out into authoritative action. In a republican 
government the ballot-box is the urn of fate ; yet no god shakes the bowl or presides over 
the lot. If the ballot-box is open to wisdom and patriotism and humanity, it is equally oped 
to ignorance and treachery, to pride and envy, to contempt for the poor or hostility towam 
the rich. It is the loosest filter ever devised to strain out impurities. It gives equal ingress 
to whatever comes. No masses of selfishness or fraud, no foul aggregations of cupidity or 
profligacy are so ponderous or bulky as to meet obstruction in its ca]>acioua gorge. The 
criteria of a right to vote respect citizenship, age, residence, tax, -and, in a few cases, prop- 
erty ; but no inquiry can be put whether the applicant is a Cato or a Catiline. To secare 
fidelity in the discharge of their duties, an oath is imposed upon the most unimportant offi- 
cers — constables, clerks, surveyors of roads, of lumber, leather, fish*, while the just exereise 
of this highest function of the citizen, by which law-makers, law-expounders, and executive 
officers are alike created, is secured by no civil sanction. In all business transactions, espte- 
cially where any doubt or distrust attaches to character, we reduce our stipulations to writ- 
ing ; but in conferring the right to vote, we take no promise beforehand that it shall be hon- 
estly exercised, nor do we reserve to ourselves any right of subsequent redress should the 
privilege be abused. 

In some States the law provides that the funns of every voter shall be indorsed upon the 
ballat^he gives. Suppose, in some of our angry political contests, the mottvea of every voter 
were written upon his ballot, so that they should all be as legible to man, on the paper, as 
they are visible to God, in the heart-— what a history would thev reveal ! • 

On one of those oft-recurring days, when the fate of the State or the Union is to be 
decided at the polls — when, over all the land, the votes are falling thick as hail, and we 
seem to hear them rattle like the clangor of arms — ^is it not enough to make the lover of his 
country turn pale, to reflect upon the motives under which they may be given, and the con- 
sequences to which they may lead 7 By the votes of a few wicked men, or even of one 
wicked man, honorable men may h% hurled from office, and miscreants elevated to their 
places ; useful offices abolished, and sin^ures created ; the public wealth, which had sup- 
ported industry, squandered upon mercenaries ; enterprise crippled, the hammer falling from 
every hand, the wheel stopping in every mill, the sail dropping to the mast on every sea — 
and thus capital which had been honestly and laboriously accumulated, turned into dross; 
in fine, the whole policy of the government may be reversed and the social condition of 
millions changed, to gratify one man's grudge, or prejudice, or revenge. In a word, if the 
votes, which fall so copiously into the ballot-box, on our days of election, emanate from wiA 
counsels and a loyalty to truth, they will* descend, like benedictions from heaven, to bless 
the land and fill it with song and gladness, such as have never been known upon earth 
since the days of paradise ; but if, on the other hand, these votes come from ignorance and 
crime, the fire andT brimstone that were rained on Sodom and Gomorrah would be more toler- 
able. 
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With the change in the organic stractare of onr government, there shonld have been 
corresponding changes in all public measures and institutions. For everj dollar given by 
tfae wealthy, or by the State, to colleges, to cultivate the higher branches of knowledge^ a 
hundred shonld nave been given for primary education. For every acre of land bestowed 
Qpon an academy, a province should have been granted to common schools. Select schools ^ 
for select children shonld have been discarded, and universal education joined hands with uui 
▼ersal suffrage. It was no time for * * Old Mortality " to be furbishing up the grave-stones of the 
dead, when house, and household, and posterity were all in peril from the living. Instead 
of the old order of nobility, with its baubles and puerilities, a new order should have been 
created — ^an order of teachers, wise, benevolent, filled with Christian enthusiasm, and 
rewarded and honored by all; an order looking /onoar<i to a noble line of benefactors whom 
they might help to rear, rather than backward to ancestors from whom they had basely 
degenerated. In these schools, the first great principle of a republican government, that of 
native, inborn equality, should have been practically inculcated, by their being open to all, 
good enough for all, and attended by all. Here, too, the second great principle of a repub- 
lican government should have been taught, that all men, though natively equal, become 
inherently unequal the moment that one grows wiser or better than his fellow. The doc- 
trine of *' higher" and " lower" classes in society should have been retained, but with a 
change in its application. Those who had done the most good to mankind should have been 
honored as the '* highest;" while those who had done no good to the race, either by the 
labors of the hand or by the labors of the mind, who had lived, without requital, upon the 
earnings of others, and left the world no better, or made it worse, than they found it, should 
Lave been thrust down in the scale of social c-ousidefation, to "low" and *' lower," throujrh 
all the degrees of comparison. Whatever of leisure or knowledge was possessed by the more 
wealthy or educated, should have been freely expended to enlighten the laboring classes. 
Lectures, libraries, lyceums, mechanics* institutes, should everywhere have been fostered ; 
scientific tracts gratuitously distributed ; and a drowning child should not have been snatched 
from a watery grave with more promptness and alacrity than an ignorant or an abandoned 
one should have been sought out, and brought under elevating and reforming influences. 
The noblest public edifices, the most splendid galleries of art, theaters, gardens, mopuments, 
should all have been deemed a reproach to any people, while there was a child among them 
without ample and improved means of education. The nature and functions of our Govern- 
ment, the laws of political cfconomy, the dutits as well as the rights of citizens, should have been 
made familiar as household words. The right to vote should have been held up as the most 
sacred of human ri^*hts, as involving all civil and religious rights, and therefore to be con- 
atrained^ {eoactum, as the Romans would have more vigorously expressed it,) by all civil and 
religious obligations. The great truth should everywhere have been inculcated, by example 
as well as by precept, that for the dependent to vote from malice, or envy, or wanton- 
ness, involves substantially the moral guilt of treason ; and for the superior to compel the 
dependent, through fear or bribenr, to vote against his judgment, involves the baseness as 
well as the guilt of subornation of treason. Had this been done, our days of election would 
never have been, as they now so often are, days of turbulence and bacchanalian riol, of 
insulting triumph or revengeful defeat; but they would have been days of though tfulness 
and of solemnity, such as befit a day whose setting sun will witness the ruin or the rescue 
of so much of human welfare. 

The last census of the United States shows the round number of five hundred and fifty 
thousand persons, over the age of twenty years, unable to read and write. F'rom no incon- 
siderable attention devoted to this and kindred topics, I am convinced that the above number, 
great as it is, is far below the truth. I will state one or two of the reasons, among many, 
which have led me to this conclusion. 

There is no part of our country where a man would not prefer to be accounted able to 
read and write, rather than to be written down according to the preference of Dogberry. 
To bo supposed the possessor of power and accomplishments is a desire common to ail men, 
whether savage, civilized, or in the intermediate state. The deputy marshals or assistants 
who took the census traveled from house to house, making the shortest practicable stay at 
each. They received compensation, by tke head, not by the day, for the work done. Con- 
sidering the time to which they were limited, mon was required, of Ihem than could be 
thoroughly and accurately performed. The most credible sources of information would be 
the hesMls of families ; but as these might not always be at home, they were allowed to 
receive statements from persona over sixteen years ot age. It must ofleu have happened 
that the import of the questions propounded by them was not fully understood. Their in- 
formants were subjected to no test, their bare word being accredited. The very question would 
imply disparagement, and would oflen be regarded as an insult, by those who saw no 
reason for putting it. A new source of error would exist in an^ want of fidelity in the 
agent ; and who can suppose, among so many, that all were faithful 7 It is well known, 
too, that no inconsiderable number of persona gave false information when inquired of by 
the deputies, either throu|fh a wanton or mischievous disposition, or through a fear that the 
census was only a preliminary step to some tax or other requisition, to be made upon them 
by the government. 

Let me fortify this reasoning with facts. In the annual message of Q<p«mor CampbelU 
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of Vir^inlb, to the legislature of that State, dated January 9, 3839, the year immediately 
preceding^ that in which the census vfas taken, I find the foliowiu^ atatcmeut: 

**The importance of an efficient system of education, embracing in its comprehenaiTe 
and benevolent design the whole people, cannot be too frequently recurred to. 

*'The statements furnished by the clerks of five city and borough courts, and ninety- 
three of the county courts, in reply to inquiries addressed to them, ascertain, that of those 
who applied for marriage licenses, a large number were unable to write their names. The 
years selected for this inquiry were those of 1817, 1827, and 1837. The statements sbov 
that the applicant's for marriage licenses in 1817 amounted to four thousand six hundred 
and eighty -twu ; of whom eleven hundred and twenty-seven were unable to write ; five 
thousand and forty-eight in 1827, of whom the number unable to write was eleven hundred 
and rtixty-six; and in 1837, the applicants were four thousand six hundred and fourteen, 
and of these tho number of one thousand and forty-seven were unable to write their names. 
From which it appt^ars there still exists a deplorable extent of ignorance, and that, in truth, 
it is hardly less than it was twenty* years ago, when the school fund was created. The 
statements, it will bo remembered, are partial, not embracing quite all the counties, and are 
moreover confined to one sex. The education of females, it is to be feared, is in a condition 
of much greater neglect. 

** There are now in the State two hundred thousand children between the ages of five and 
fifteen. Forty thousand of them are reported to be poor children ; and of them only one- 
half to be attending schools. It may be safely assumed that of those possessing property, 
adequate to the expenses of a plain education, a large number are growing up in ignorance, 
for want of schools within convenient distances. Of those at school many derive little or 
no instruction, owing to the incapacity of the teachers, as well as to their culpable negli- 
gence and inattention. Thus the number likely to remain uneducated and to grow up 
without just perceptions of their duties, religious, social, and political, is really of appalling 
magnitude, aud such as to appeal with affecting earnestness to a parental legislature." 

Here let the audience mark particulars. Written application was to be made for a mar- 
riage license. The rudimental or elementary education which a person obtains, usually 
precedes marriage. After this climacteric, people rarely go to school to learn reading and 
writing. The iuformation, here given, was obtained from five city and borough, as well as 
iirom ninety-three county courts, (the whole number of counties in the State being one hun- 
dred and twenty -three,) not, therefore, in tho dark interior only, but in the blaze of city 
illumination. The fact was communicated by the governor of a proud State to the legisla- 
ture of the same. Each case was subjected to an infallible test, for no man who could make 
any scrawl in the similitude of his name would prefer to make his mark, and leave it on 
record The requisition was made upon the officers of the courts, and the evidence was of 
a documentary or judicial character, the highest known to the law. And what was the 
resu.t? Almost one-quarter part of the men applying for marriage licenses were unable to 
write their names! it would be preposterous to suppose that their intended wives had 
gazed, from any nearer point than their husbands, at the splendors of science. Indeed, 
Governor Campbell clearly intimates an opinion that the women were far more ignorant 
than the men. 

I ought to add that an inquiry made in another part of the same State, by one of its pab 
lie officers, showed that one-third of all those who nad applied for a marriage license had 
made their marks. 

Now Virginia has a free white population over twenty years of age of 3^,959. One- 
fourth part of this number is 8^,489, which, according to the evidence presented by Gover- 
nor Campbell, is the lowest possible limit at which the minimum of adults unable to read 
and write can be stated. But the census number is 58,787 only, making a difference of 
23,70*2, or more than forty per cent. North Carolina, with a free white population over twenty 
years of a^e of only 20L),(i35, has the appalling number, even according to the census, of 
56,609 unable to read and write ; or a great deal more than one-quarter part of the whole 
free population, over twenty years of age, below zero, in the educational scale. If to this 
number we should add forty per cent, as facts require us to do in the case of Virginia, we 
should find almost two-fifths of the whole adult population of that State in Uie same 
Cimmerian night. « 

I had proposed to pursue this computation in regard to Kentucky, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, &c., but the task is useless and sickening. It must suffice to 
state, in general terms, that the number, according to the census, of persons, over the age 
of twenty, unable to read and write, is, in Virginia, 58,787, in North Carolina 56,609, Ken- 
tucky 40,010, Tennessee 58,531, South Carolina 20,615, fwith a free white population over 
twenty years of age of only 111,663, and with 327,038 slaves,) Georgia 30,717, and Ala- 
bama 22,592 ; and that, by the Constitution of the United States, these ignorant multitudes 
have the right of voting for representatives in Congress, not only for themselves, but for 
their slaves, five slaves being counted as equal to three whites. Now, if to the 550,000 
free white population, over the age of twenty years, unable to read and write, as shown by 
the census, we should add only thirty per cent.^ for its undoubted underestimates^ it would 
increase the total to more than 700,000. 

I might derive another and a convincing argnment from the statistics of education given 
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by the census in regard to onr own State, to prove their inaccnracj. The same general 
motives which would lead to an understatement in regard to the number of persons unable 
to read and write, would lead to an overstatement in regard to the number of those attend- 
ing school. In Massachusetts, the whole number of scholars of all ages, m all our public 
schools, is annua]ly returned bj the school committees, men highly competent to do their 
duty, familiar with the subject, and possessing the most ample and exact means of informa- 
tion. By those returns it appears tnat the wnole number of scholars who were in all o»ir 
public schools, any part of the time during our school year I840-*41, (the year in which the 
census was taken,) was but 155,041, and the average attendance was, in winter, 116,308, 
and in summer, 9fi,892; while the number given in the census is i58,:351. 

But without seeking any closer approximation to so unwelcome a tmth, let us suppose 
that we have but 700,000 free white persons in the United States, over the age of twenty 
years, unable to read and write ; and further, that only one-quarter part of these are voters ; 
that is, we will deduct one-half for females, and allow one-half of the male moiety to be 
persons either between twenty and twenty-one, or unnatural! zr$d, (which, considering the 
States where the great mass of this ignorance belongs, is a most liberal allowance, because 
the number of ignorant immigrants is much less at the South than at the North,) and we 
should then have 175,000 voters unable to read and write. 

Now at the last presidential election, when every voter not absolutely in his winding- 
sheet was carried to the polls, when the harvest -field was so thoroughly swept that neither 
stubble nor lares were left for the gleaner, at that election the majority for the successful 
candidate was 146,081, about 30,000 less than the estimated number of legal voters in the 
United States unable to read and write. At this election, it is also to be remembered, a 
larger majority of the e/ectora/ votes was given to the successful candidate than was ever 
given to any other President of the United States, with the single exception of Mr. Monroe 
in 1820, against whom there was but one vote. General Harrison's popular majority, also, 
was undoubtedly the largest by which any President of the United States has ever been 
elected, with the exception above mentioned of Mr. Monroe and perhaps that of General 
Washington, at his second election. And yet this majority, large as it was, was about 
30,0u0 less than the estimated number of our legal voters unable to read and write 

No, fellow-citizens, wo have not for years past, and we shall not have at least for many 
years to come, an election of a President, or a Congress, or a governor of a State, chosen 
under written constitutions, and to legislate and act underwritten constitutions, whose choice 
will not be dependent upon, and determinable by, legal voters unable to read and write, voters 
who do not know, and cannot know, whether they vote for King Log or King Stork. The illus- 
trious and noble band who framed the Constitution of the Union, Washington, Adams, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison, who adjusted all the principles which it contains, by the line and the plum- 
met, and weighed the words which describe them in scales so nice as to tremble beneath the 
dust of the balance, expended the energies of their mighty minds to perfect an instrument 
which, before half a centuly should pass away, was doomed to be administered, controlled, ex- 
pounded, by men unable to read and write. The power of Congress ovtir all the great social 
and economical interests of this vast country; the orbits in which the States are to move 
around the central body in the system; the functions of the Executive, who holds in his 
hands the Army and the Navy, manages all diplomatic relations with foreign powers, and 
can involve the country at any time in the horrors of war ; and that grand poising power, 
the supreme judiciary, appointed to be the presiding intelligence over the system, to harmon- 
ize its motions and to hola its attracting and divergent tendencies in equilibrium ; all this 
splendid structure, the vastest and the nicest ever devised by mortals, is under the control of 
men who are incapable of reading one word of the language which describes its framework, 
and defines its objects ahd its guards, incapable of reading one word of contemporaneous 
exposition of antecedent history, or of subsequent developments^ and therefore ready to 
make it include anything or exclude anything, as their blina passions may dictate. Phaeton 
was less a fool when he mounted the chariot to drive the horses of the sun, than ourselves, 
if we expect to reach the zenith of prosperity and happiness under such guidance! 

I have spokeil of those only who might as well have lived before Cadmus invented letters, 
as in the middle of this nineteenth century. But it is to be remembered there is no unoc- 
cupied space, no broad line of demarcation between the totally ignorant and the competently 
learned. Between meridian and midnight, a dim and long twilight intervenes. 

If the seven hundred thousand^who, in one particular, surpass the most learned of ancient 
or modern times, because to them all written languages are alike — if these are the mo/t 
numerous class, probably the next most numerous consists of those who know next to noth- 
ing, and in reaching the summit of the highest intelligence, we should as.cend by very easy 
gradations. Very many people learn to write their name for business purposes, whose 
attainments, at that point, become stationary ; and it is one thing to be just able to read a 
verse in the Bible, and quite another to understand the forty thousand words in common 
use among intelligent men ; there being more than a geometrical increase in the ideas 
which these words may be made to convey. Nay, if a few of the words used by an intelli- 
gent man are lost to the hearer through his ignorance of their meaning, the whole drifl 
and object of the speaking or writing are lost. The custom so prevalent at the West and 
South,' of stump-speaking, as it is significantly but uncouthly called, had its origin in the 
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voterB' incapacity to read. How otherwise can a candidate for office commnnicate with 
ignorant votere 7 Should he publish his views and send tbem- abroad, he must send ao 
interpreter with them ; but at a barbecue^ amid the sympathy of numbers, the pxcitemeni of 
visibio objects, the feast, the flow, the roar, the most abstruse points of tbft Constitution, the 
profoundest questions of national policy can all be expounded, and men and mesfiam 
decided upon to universal satisfactiou ! 

A clear corollary is deducible from this demonstration, if the majority of a self-govern- 
ing people are sober-minded, enlightened, studious of right, capable of comparing and bal- 
ancing opposite interpretations of a fundamental law, or opposite views of a particular 
system of policy, then all appeals addressed to them in messages, speeches, pamphlets, 
and from the thousand -tougued newspaper press, will be calm, dispassionate, adapted at 
ouce to elucidate the subject under consiaeration and to instruct and elevate the mind of the 
arbiters. But, on the other hand, if the people are ignorant, fickle, averse to or incapable 
of patient inquiry, prone to hasty decisions from plausible appearances, or reckless fiom 
prejudice or passion, then the demagogues who address will adapt themselves to the dupes 
who hear, just as certainly as the hunter adapts his lure to the animal he would ensnare: 
and flattery, imposture, falsehood, the vindication and eulogy of fellow-partisans, however 
wicked, and the defamation of opponents, however virtuous, will be the instruments by 
which a warfare, destructive in the end alike tovi'^tors and vanquinhed, will be waged. Le* 
the spirit and tone of our congressional and legislative speech-makers, and the language of 
the political press throughout the country, decide the question, which of the above- described 
classes they consider themselves as addressing. 

Some have thougtit that in a republic the good and wise must necessarily maintain an 
ascendency over the vicious and ignorant. But whence any such moral necessity 7 Tbe 
distinctive characteristic of a republic is the greater freedom and power of its memt)ers. A 
republic is a political contrivance by which the whole popular voice is collected and uttered 
as one articulate and authoritative sound. If then the people are unrighteous, that utterance 
will be unrighteous. If the people, or a majority of them, withdraw their eyes from wis- 
dom and equity, those everlasting lights in the firmament of truth; if they abandon them- 
selves to party strife, where the triumph of a faction rather than the prevalence of tbe right 
is made the object of contest, it becomes as certain as are the laws of omnipotence, that 
such a community will express and obey the baser will. 

Suppose a people to be lionet t but unenlightened, either by study or experience ; and sup- 
pose a series of questions to be submitted to them for decision, more grave and important 
than were ever before evolved in the history of the race; suppose, further, that many of the 
leading men among them, and the principal organs which hold communication with them, 
instead of striving to enlighten ana instruct, only inflame and exasperate one portion of 
them against another portion, and in this state of mind they proceed to the arbitrament, 
would it not be better, liko the old Roman soothsayers, to determine the que^ion by tbe 
flight of birds, or to learn the oracles of fate by inspecting the entrails of an animal ? 

To these indisputable facts respecting the general ignorance of this country, it cannot be 
answered that, stationed at difl'erent points all over its surface, with narrow intervening dis- 
tances, there are a few men who have beeif bred in collegiate halls, educated in all the lore 
of civil polity, and trained to the labors of professional life, who will be eyes to the blind 
and understandings to the foolish, and will lead the ignorant in the paths of wisdom. In 
the first place, suppose that irreconcilable differences should arise among these men; can 
an ignorant and stupid people decide between them, with any certainty of not deciding in favor 
of the erroneous 7 And again, the history of the world shows an ever-present desire in man- 
kind to acquire power and privilege, and to retain them when acquired. Knowledge is 
power ; and the race has suffered as much from the usurpers of knowledge as from Alex- 
anders or Napoleons. If learning could be monopolized by a few individuals among ns, 
another priesthood, Egyptian or Draidical, would speedily arise, bowing the souls of men 
beneath tl e burden of their terrible superstitions; or, if learning were more widely spread, 
but still confined to a privileged order, the multitude, unable to comprehend the source of 
the advantages it conferred, and stimulated by envy and fear, would speedily extinguish 
whatever there might be of light, just as the owl and the bat and the mole, if they were pro- 
moted to the government of the solar system, would extinguish the sun, because its beams 
arrested their hunt for insects and vermin. No! The whole people must be instmcted in the 
knowledge of their duties ; they must be elevated to a contemplation and comprehension ul 
those g'cat truths on which alone a government like ours can be successfully conducted; 
and any hope of arresting degeneracy, or suppressing the insurgent passions of the multi 
tude by the influence of here '^nd there an individual, though he were as wise as Solon or 
Solomon, would prove as fallacious as an attempt to stop tbe influx of malaria by sprink- 
ling a little chloride of lime along the creeks and shallows of the shore, if the whole ocean, 
in all its depths, were corrupted. 

It is the sublimest truth which the history of the race has yet brought to light, that God 
has so woven the fortunes of all men into one inseparable bond of unity and ftilowship, 
that it can be well with no class, or oligarchy, or denomination of men, who, in iheir own 
self-seeking, forget the welfare of their fellow-beings. Nature has so bound us together by 
the ties of brotherhood, by the endearments of sympathy and benevolence, that the doing 
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of good toothers opens deep and perennial well-springs of joy in the hnman sonl; bnt if 
M'e will select the coarse gpratifications of selfishness, if we will forg;et oar own kindred blood 
in whosesoever veins it may flow, then the Eternal Laws denounce, and will execute upon 
US, tribulation and anguish, and a fearful looking-for of an earthly as well as of a heavenly 
judgment. 

In the first place, there is the property of the afiluent, which lies outspread, diffased, scat- 
tered over land and sea, open alike to the steal thiness of the thief, the violence of the robber, 
apd the torch of the incendiary. If any think they bold their estates by a surer tenure, 
by charters, franchises, or other muniments of property, let them know that all these, while 
the ballot-box, which controls legislation, and the jury-box and the witnesses* stand, which 
control the tribunals of justice, are open — all these are but as iron mail to protect them 
against lightning. Where is their security against breaches of trust and fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, against stop-laws and supeusion-acts, or the bolder measures of legislative repudi- 
ation? If their ultimate hope is in the protection of the laws, what shall save them when 
fraud and perjurv turn every legal remedy into a new instrument of aggression ? And 
behind all tnese there is an omnipotent corps de reterve of physical force, which mocks at 
the slowness of legislation and judicature, whose decrees are irreversible deeds, whose ter- 
rific decisions flash forth in fire, or barst out in demolition. 

But houses, lands, granaries, flocks, factories, warehouses, ships, banks, are only exterior 
possessions, the outworks of individual ownership. When these are carried, the assault 
will be made upon personal security, character, and life, and, lastly, upon all the endear- 
ments and sanctities that cluster around the domestic altar ; and when these are lost, hu- 
manity has nothing more to lose. 

The free population of the United States, in 1840, was 14,581,553. It is found that about 
one-fourth part of our population is between the ages of four and sixteen years. In Massa- 
chusetts it is so almost without a fraction. Although there may be slight variations from 
this ratio in other States, yet undoubtedly the number /our is an integer, by far nearer than 
any other that could be taken, which, whetf compared with unity or one, would show the 
ratio between the whole population of the United States and the number of children within 
them between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

Now, one-fourth part of the whole free population is 3,645,388, while the whole number 
of children, of all ages, in the primary and common schools of the Union is only 1,845,244, 
which would leave 1,800,144, or almost half the children of an age to attend school, and far 
more than half the whole number, bettce^nfour and sixteen years of age, without any of the 
advantages which those schools might aflford. 

Nor would the result be materially altered, even should we add all the students of those 
institutions called academies and grammar schools, as contradistiuguished from primary 
and common schools; for they amount, in all, only to 164,159. The difference between 
four and sixteen being twelve, if we divide the number of those who neither attend any 
academy, grammar, common, or primary school by twelve, it will give a quotient of 136,332 
persons who belong to this uneducated class, and who are annually passing the line of ma- 
jority, and coming upon the stage of life, to be the fathers and the mothers of the next gen- 
eration, the depositaries of all we hold dear; in fine, to be the electors, or the elected, for all 
our magistracy. This class alojre will annually furnish a number of voters far greater than 
the average popular majority by which our Presidents have been chosen. And even this 
Btatement, fearluUy large as it is, does not include those foreigners who are coming, thou- 
sands every v\ eek, to mingle with our people, and very soon to take part in the choice of all 
our officers. 

It was the observation of one of the most philosophical foreigners who have ever visited 
this country, (George Combe, esq.,) that probably a majority of all the voters in the United 
States were under thirty-five or thirty-six years of ago. I think an examination of the last 
census would verify this remark. It would require then but fourteen years, or three and a 
half presidential terms, a period almost identical with that which has elapsed since the elec- 
tion of General Jackson, to bring forward a numerical majority of voters who have never 
possessed either the intellectual or the moral advantages of a school ; and to whom the inte- 
rior of a school-room would be as novel an object as the interior af an Egyptian pyramid, 
and the books and apparatus of the former as unintelligible as the hieroglyphics of tue latter 
Indeed, why are not the political destinies of the country already in such hands 7 This 
class, from tbeir profound ignorance, will necessarily be incapable of discerning principles, 
or of appreciating arguments — accessible through the passions alone ; creating demagogues 
for leaders, and then destroying them, just as naturally as a barbarian makes an idol of a 
stock or a serpent, and then hews it down or kills it when it does not answer his ridiculous 
or selfish prayers. Nor will this class of men necessanly attach themselves to any one party ; 
but they will be, like the shifting ballast of a vessel, always on the wrong side. 

I have spoken only of that half of our rising population, our figure rulers, who, from in- 
fancy to manhood, are rarely in any school of any kind. But in no house for education is 
there any charm or magic, of such transforming power, as to turn an ignorant child into a 
capable citizen. What is the house 7 what the course of study and the appliances 7 who 
the teacher, and how long the attendance 7 become here significant questions. In regard to 
the moiety who, at some period of their minority, may be found in the 8chool*room, look at the 
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edifices where tbej assemble, which must have been first called temples of science by some 
bitter ironist ; consider their meager outfit of books and apparatus ; reflect upon the strone 
tendency, in all uneducated quarters, to keep a show-school instead of a useful one ; and 
think for a moment of the character of a portion, at least, of the teachers, whose only evi- 
dence of competency is, that nothing has been made in vain, and that they have failed ia 
everything before undertaken. 

In looking at the last census of the United States, one might infer that, at least, some- 
thing adequate to the exigencies of the times had been done in the higher departmeiits of 
education. The census shows a list of one hundred and seventy -three universities or col- 
leges, with more than sixteen thousand students. I rejoice in the existence of any insti- 
tutions for the increase of knowledge among the people ; but the honor of education is 
rather tarnished than brightened by giving a president and faculty, instead of a prudential 
committee man, to a district school, and then calling it a college. The cenftus givcj to Mas- 
sachusetts but four coUei^es, with 769 students. What, then, are we to think of the ttoelce 
colleges set down to Maryland, (with less than three-sevenths of our free white popula- 
tion, and with almost l*-J,000 over the age of twenty unable to read and write,) with 813 
students ; of the thirteen colleges set down to Virginia, with 1,097 students ; of the ten in 
Kentucky, with 1,419 students ; and of the eighteen in Ohio, with 1,717 students? Some 
of these colleges or universities at the West and South I know are well conducted, and 
embrace a competent range of studies ; but w^hoever has visited many of the institutions 
bearing these high-sounding names, inquired into their course of studies, marked tlie ages 
of the students, and seen the juvenile alumni, well knows that the amount of instruction 
there given bears no greater proportion to what a liberal college course of studies should be 
than the narrow circuit of a mill-horse to the vast circumference of the hippotlrome. 

And what are we doing, as a people, to supply these great deficiencies ? Wh-it intellec- 
tual lights are we kindling to repel the night of ignorance, whose coming on will bring not 
only darkness but chaos ? 

There is not a single State in this whole Union which is doing anything at all proportion- 
ate to the exigency of the case. The most that can be said is, that there are three States out o( 
the twenty-six which have adopted some cora'neadable measures for the promi)tion of this 
great work. These are Massachusetts, New York, and Michigan; the fir-t, by sustaining 
her board of education, by her normal schools, and her district school libraries ; the second, 
by her district school libraries, her fund, and her county superintendents of schools: and 
the third, by her magnificent fund, and her State superintendency of education. Five year^ 
ago Ohio entered upon the work, but after about two years the measure was substantially 
abandoned. Four years ago a new system was established in Connecticut, which was mo^t 
efficiently and beneficially administered under the au-^pices of one of the ablest and best 
of men, Henry Barnard ; but it is with unspeakable regret I amcompelled to add that within 
the last month all her measures for improvement have been swept from the statute-book. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky may be mentioned as exhibiting signs of life on 
' this subject, although it is a life which far more nearly resembles the imitative and feeble 
movements of infancy than the independent and conscious energy of manhood. 

In but few of the other States, can even a well-digested system for the organization of 
schools be found in the statute book ; and in most of them the meager provisions upon the 
subject seem to have been iuf^erted only as a sort of ornamental legislation, and are disre- 
garded or obsolete. And what is most painful and humiliating to reflect upon, in all the 
principal slave States, Virginia, North Carolina; South Carolina, Georgia, and so forth, the 
highest homage which is paid to the beneficent power of education is the terrible homage 
of making it a severely punishable offense to educite a slave ! 

Now, even within the narrow horizon of the politician, what is the result of this neglect 
of childhood, and the consequent ignorance of men ? When an ele-ction is coming on, 
whether State or national, then the rival parties begin to play their game for the ignorant 
and to purchase the salable. Mass meetings are held. Hired speakers itinerate through 
the country. A thousand tireless presses are plied day and night. New.spapers and pam- 
phlets are scattered thick as snow flakes in a wintry storm. Reading-rooms and committee- 
rooms are opened, and men abandon business and family to fill them. The censns is taken 
anew, and every man is labeled or ear-marked. As the contest approaches, fraud, intimida- 
tion, bribes, are rile. Immense sums are spent to carry the lame, to hunt up the skulking, 
to force the indifferent to the polls. Taxes are contributed to qualify voters, and men are 
transported at pai ty expense from one State to another. Couriers are dispatched from county 
to county, or from State to State, to revive the desponding with false news of success. And 
after all this, even if a party chances to succeed in it^ choice of men, what sosurity has it 
for the fulfillment of any of its plans 7 Death may intervene. A '*unit" cabinet may ex- 
plode and be scattered into many fragments. A party cemented together by no principle of 
moral cohesion, and founded upon no well*settled convictions of the intellect, may be broken 
in pieces like the image of Nebuchadnezzar. Ten thousand retainers of the camp, who fol- 
lowed it only through hope of plundering the dead, will scent other spoils in another camp 
when that hope is extinguished ; and thus all the toil that was endured, and the expendi- 
tures and sacrifices that were made, will be lost. 

For the last ten years, such have been the disastrous flactaatio^^<^f ^ur national and 
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State policy, on the sing^le snbjcct of the currency,^ that all the prodig-alify of nature, pour- 
ing her hnndreds of millions ot products annually into our hands, has not been able to save 
thousands and thousands of our people from poverty ; and in many cases, economy, indus- 
try, and virtue could not rescue their possessor from want. And why? I answer, as one 
reason, because this question has been decided, again and again, by voters who couid not 
read and write— by voters to whom the simplest proposition in political economy or in na- 
tional finance is as unintelligible as a book of Hebrew or GreeK. Should such men vote 
right, at any one timet it would be for a wrong reason; and, the favorable chances being ex- 
hausted, they may be relied upon to vote wrong ever afterward. Hence, under one administra- 
tion, we have had a bank ; under another a sub-treasury ; and the third may be commended 
to the benefit of its own bankrupt law. 

During all this time, the course of our Government, oh this and other great questions of 
policy, has been vacillating — enacting and repealing, advancing and receding, baffling all 
the plans of the wisest, instead of imitating in some good degree, as it should do, the steadi- 
ness and force of the Divine administration. 

And who are they who have suffered most under these changes which so nearly resemble 
anarchy? Whose property has been dissipated? Whose enterprises have been baffled? 
Are they not mostly those who have been, not merely neglectful, but disdainful, of the com- 
mon schools? Who have given whatever wealth they nad to give to public libraries, to 
colleges, and the higher seminaries of learning ? Who have separated their children from 
the mass and gathered them into class and clan, and sectarian schools of their own? Who 
have opposed legislative grants and municipal taxation ; and who, for their whole lives, 
have never countenanced, patronized, or even visited the common school, from which their 
own rulers were so soon to emerge ? What a remarkable fact it is, in the history of this 
Commonwealth, that among all the splendid donations — amounting, in the whole, to many 
millions of dollars — which have been made to colleges and academies, and to theological in- 
stitutions for the purpose of upholding the doctrines of some particular sect, only one man, 
embracing the whole of the rising generation in his philanthropic plan, and acting with a 
high and enlightened disregard of all local, partisan, and sectarian views, has given any 
considerable sum to promote the prosperity of common schools. (Hon. Edmund Dwight.) 

Let us look at another aspect of this case. The number of convicts at present in confine- 
ment in the penitentiaries and State prisons of the Union is very nearly four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty, and the av^ge duration of their imprisonment is about four years. The 
number under sentence ybr crime in common jails and houses of correction is not less than 
the preceding, and the average length of their imprisonment is estimated at six months. 
Suppose that these culprits live, on an average, but eight years after their enlargement, and 
we have the appalling number of eighty-five thousand five hunired convicted criminals, 

I>roved offenders against the laws of God and man, almost universally adults, at large, ming^ 
ing in our society, and a very large portion of them competent to vote — there l&iog but 
three States in all this Union where, by the constitution of the State, a conviction for felony 
or any infamous offense works a forfeiture of the elective franchise. Yks ! voters, good and 
true — for the wrong side— and to send you and me to perdition ! And I do not believe there 
is one State in the Union whose elections for gavemor and other high officers have not some- 
times been so nearly a drawn game that its quota of this felon host, its own battalion of 
sin, would not have been able to decide them by what a politician would call a very re- 
spectable majority. 

From this glimpse, this mere bird's-eye view of our intellectual and moral condition, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that our republican edifice at this time, in present tact and truth, is not 
sustained by those columns of solid and ever-enduring adamant— intelligence and virtue. 
Its various partH are only just clinging together by that remarkable cohesion, that mutual 
bearing and support, which unsound portions of a structure may impart to each other, and 
which, as every mechanic well knows, will, for a time, hold the rotten materials of an edifice 
together, although not one of its timbers could support its own weight; and unless, there- 
fore, a new substructure can be placed beneath every buttress and angle of this boasted 
Temple of Liberty, it will soon totter and fall, and bury all indwellers in its ruins. 

And what, I again ask, are we doing to impart soundness and permanency to that which 
we profess so much to value and admire ? 

Is k not most extensively true' that when we appeal to the different classes and occupa- 
tions of men we meet with indifference if not with repulse? We solicit the farmer to visit 
the school, but he is too much engaged with the care of his stock to look after his children. 
We apply to the tradesman, but his account of profit and loss must be adjusted before he can 
attend to the source of all profit and loss— in the mind. We call upon the physician, but he 
has too many patients in the arms of death to allow him one hour for arresting the spread of a 
contagion by which, if neglected, hundreds of others must perish. We apply to the lawyer 
and the judge, but they are redressing the wrongs and avenging the violated laws of society ; 
they are so engaged in uncoiling the folds uta parent serpent which has wound himself 
around the state, that they cannot stop to crush a hundred of its young ere they issue from 
the nest to wind their folds alike around the state, and the law, and its ministers. We ap- 
ply to the clergyman ; he bids us godspeed, but commends us for assistance to the first 
man we meet, for he and his flock are beleagured by seven evil spirits in the form of seven 
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heroeies, each fatal to the soals of men. We sally forth from his doors, and the first i 
we meet is his '^.lerical brother ; bnt he, too, has seven fatal heresies to combat, and he sol- 
emnly asHUies us that the most dangerous leader of them all is the man wo have just left. 
We apply to the wealthy and the benevolent, who are carrying on vast religious enterprises 
abroad ; but they have just shipped their cargoes of gold to Africa, to Asia, and to the utter- 
most ibles of the sea, and can spare notihing, never asking themselves the question, who, 
in tht next genertUion^ will support the enterprises they have begun, and retain the foothold 
they may acquire, if they suffer heathenism and the idolatry of worshiping base passions 
to spring up in their native land and around their own doors. We go to tnose great antago- 
nist, theological institutions, which have selected high social eminences all over the land, 
and entrenched them solves against each other, as warriug generals fortify their camps upon 
the summit of confronting hills; we implore them to send out one wise and mighty man to 
guide this great people through a wilderness more difficult to traverse than that which 
stretched between Egypt and Canaan, but each hostile sect is engaged in propagating a 
creed which it knows to be true, against the fatal delusion of those various and opposite 
creeds, which each of the other sects also knows to be true ! Oh! when will ihen learn that 
ever since the Savior bowed his head upon the cross and said. *'It is finished," there has 
been trutk enough in the world to make all men wise, and holy, and happy. All that is 
wanted— all that ever has been wanted— is, minds that will appreciate truth. The barba- 
rian cannot appreciate it, whether born in New Zealand or in New England. The benighted 
and brutified child, whose thoughts are born of prejudice, whose actions of sensn^ism, 
whose moral sensibilities have been daily seared from his birth with the hot iron of vicious cus- 
toms and maxims', cannot discern truth, cannot know it, will not embrace it, whether his father 
is called a savage or a Chri8t4an. If we say that the conceptions and desires of such minds 
are a transcript of Divine truth, what do we affirm the original to be ? No ! Two difibrent elo 
ments are essential to the existence of truth in the soul of man — first, the essence or proto- 
type of truth as it exists in the Divine Intelligence ; and, secondljr, a human soul sufiiciently 
enlightened by knowledge to conceive it, sufficiently exercised in judgment to understand it, 
and sufficiently free irom evil to love it. The latter are every whit as essential as the former. 
The human mind must be so enlarged that truth can enter it, and so free from selfishness, 
from pride, and intolerance that truth may be its constant and welcome resident. To give 
truth a passport to the souls of men, to insure it home and supremacy in the human heait, 
there must be some previous awakening and culture of the intellectual and moral nature. 
In this respect it is with spiritual as with scientific truth. The great astronomical truths 
which pertain to the solar system have existed ever since the creation — for generations past 
they have been known to the learned — and all the planets as they move are heralds and 
torch-bearers sent ronnd by the hand of God, revolution after revolution, and age after age, 
to make perpetual proclamation through all their circuits, and to light up the heavens from 
side to side with ocular and refulgent demonstration of their existence ; and yet, until their 
elements are all laboriously taught, until our minds are opened and made capacious for 
their reception, these glorious truths are a blank, and, for our vision and joy, might as well 
never have been. And so of all truth ; there must be a mind enlarged, ennoblc^d purified, 
to embrace truth in all its beauty, sublimity, and holiness, as well as beautiful, sublime, 
and holy troths to be embraced. Until this is so, truth will be a light shining in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehending it not. But when this shall come to pass, then the awak- 
ened soul will exclaim, with Jacob, '* Surely the Lord was in this place^ and I knew it not." 
Yet, alike in all lands and for centuries past, ninety-nine hundredths of all human efforts 
and expenditures have been devoted to force upon the successive generations of the young 
some special system which happened in the particular age to be in the ascendant, and whiel^ 
in its turn, had been prejudicated by fallible men to be infallibly true, 'while scarcely any- 
thing has been done to kindle the love of truth in the human breast, and to train the intel- 
lect to strength and impartiality in all investigations after it. 

Amid the distractions which now rend the country, let me ask you, as sober and re- 
flecting men, what remedy do you propose for the present ; what security for the future ? 
Evils are not avoided by closing our eyes against them ; and in which direction do yon look 
for hope without confronting disappointment or despair? Will the great political and 
financial problems which now agitate the Union ever be rightly solved and permanently 
adjusted while they are submitted, year after year, to voters who cannot even read and 
write 7 Can any additional intelligence aud integrity be expected in our rulers without 
additional intelligence and integrity in the constituency that elects them? Complain of 
President or Congress as much as we will, they are the very men whom we, the ^>eopl«, 
have chosen. If the country is an active volcano of ignorance and guilt, why should not 
Congress be a crater for the outgushing of its lava ? Will Providence interfere to rescne na 
by a miracle, while we are voluntarily pursuing a course which would make a speedier in- 
terference and a more stupendous miracle necessary for our subsequent rescue ? How much 
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are showered apon successfnl politiciaDS; what penury and obscuriiy are the portion of 
those who are molding the character of a rUin? generation of sovereigns ! And iiere lot 
not the trath be forgotten, that tbo weightiest obligation to foster and perfoct the work of 
edacation lies upon those states which enjoy the most, and not upon those which suffer un- 
der the least; for to whomsoever much is given, of them shall much be require 1. 

Let us suppose that we are now overtaken by some great crisis in our national affairs, 
such as we have already seen, or may soon see ; let us suppose that, in the issue of some 
presidential contest, for iostance, not only the public interests of the nation, but the private 
interests of thousands of individuals, should be adroitly implicated, and that preparations 
should be made, and a zeal excited, corresponding to the magnitude of the occasion. War 
impends. Commerce, mauufacture-s, agriculture, are at stake or in conflict. The profiLi 
of capital and the wages .of labor have been made to antagouize. North and 8outh are 
confronted. Rich and poor, high and low, radical and conservative, bigot and latitndinarian, 
are marshaled for the onset. Tiie expectants of offce, suffering under a four, perhaps an 
eight years' famine, are rioting on anticipated spoils. The spume of other countries, and 
the refuse of our own, are coalescing, and some Cataline is springing to the head of every 
ruffian band. Excitement foams through all the veins of the body politic; in some it is fever, 
in others delirium, and, under these auspices or omeus, the eventful day arrives. 

It surely reauires but little effort of the imagination to picture forth the leaders of all the 
party-colored bands into which our country is divided, as at the he&d of their respective 
companies, and gathering them to a mightier assembly than ever met in Grecian Areopagus 
or Roman Comitia. Among the vast and motley-souled hosts which such a day would 
summon together, I will direct your attention to but two grand divisions— divisions, how- 
ever, of this .republican army which would be first in the field, and most contentious for the 
victory — I mean the legionaiies of crime and those of ignorance. 

Behold, on this side, crowding to the polls, and even candidates for the highest oflSces in 
the gift of the people, are those whose hands are red with a brother's blood, slain in private 
quarrel ! Close-pressing upon these, urges onward a haughty band glittering in wealth ; 
but, for every flash that gleams from jewel and diamond, a father, a mother, and helpless 
children have been stolen and sold inlo ransomless bondage. Invading their ranks, strug- 
gles forward a troop of assassins, rioters, lynchers, incendiaries, who have hitherto escaped 
the retributions of law, and would now annihilate the law whose judgments they fear; be- 
hind these pours on. tumultuous, the chaotic rout of atheism ; and yonder dashes forward a 
sea of remorseless life— thousands and ten thousands — all felons, convict.s, condemned by the 
laws of God and man. In all the dread catalogue of mortal sins, there is not one but; in 
that host, there are hearts which have willed, and hands which have perpetrated it. The 
gallows has spared its victim, the prison has released its tenants; from dark cells, where 
malice had brooded, where Incendiarism and lust had engendered their machinations, where 
revenge and robbery bad held their nightly rehearsals, the leprous multitude is disgorged, 
and comes up to the ballot-box to foredoom the destinies of this nation. In gazing at this 
multitudinous throng who emerge from their hiding-places on the days of our elections, all 
flagrant with crime and infamy, would not every man exclaim, ** I did not know, I could 
not have thought, that all the foul kennels and stews of earth, nay, nor all the gorged ave- 
nues of hell, could regurgitate upon the world these legions of iniquity.'* 

But look again, on the other side, at that deep and dense array ot'i^r'norance, whose limits 
the eye cannot discover. Its van leans against us here ; its rear is beyond the distant hills. 
They, too, in this hour of their country's perils have come up to turn the folly of which they 
are unconscious into measures which they cannot understand, by votes which they cannot 
read. Nay, more, and worse, for from the ranks of crime emissaries and bandit leaders are 
sully ins: forth toward the ranks of ignoran"/?, and hieing to and tro among thorn, shouting . 
the gibberish war-cries of faction, aud flaunting banners with lying symbols, such a^ cheat 
the eye of a mindless brain ; and thus the hosts of crime are to lead on the hosts of igno- 
rance in their assault upon liberty and law. 

In all that company of felons aud caitiffs who prowl over the land, is there one man who 
did not bring with him into life the divine germ of conscience, a sensibility to right aud Cii- 
pat'itics which might have been nurtured and trained into the fear of God and the love of 
man ? In all this company of ignorance, which in its insane surgery dissects eye, and brain, 
and heart, and maims every liuib of the body politic to find the disease, which honestly, 
though blindly, it wishes to cure, in all this company is there one who did not bring wiih 
him iut«life noble faculties of thought, capu'nlities of judgment, and prudence, and skill, 
that might have been cultivated into a knowledge, an appiei-iation, and a wis« and loving 
guardianship of all hnman interests and human rights. The wickedness and blindness of 
the subject are the judgmeuts of heaven for the neglect of the sovereign; for to this end 
and to no other was supeiiority given to a few, and the souls of all men pre-adaptcd to pay 
spontaneous homage to strength and talent and exalted station, that through the benignant 
and attractive influence of their possessors the whole race might be won to wisdom and 
Tirtue. 

Let those then whose wealth is lost or jeoparded by fraud or misgovemment, let those who 
quake with apprehension for the fate of all they hold dear, let those who behold and lament 
the desecration of all that is holy, let rulers whose counsels are perplexed, whose plans are 
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baffled, whose aws defied or evaded, let them all know that whatever ills they feel or fear 
are but the just retributions of a righteous heaven for neglected childhood. 

Remember, then, the child whose voice first lisps, to-day, before that voice shall whisper 
sedition in secret or thunder treason at the head of an armed band. Remember the child 
whose hand to-day first lifts its tiny bauble before that hand shall scatter fire-brands, ar- 
rows, and death. Remember those sportive groups of youth in whoso halcyon bosoms there ^ 
sleeps an ocean, as yet scarcely ruffled by the passions, which soon shall heave it as with 
tbe tempest's strength. Remember, that whatever station in life you may fill, these mortals, 
these immortals, are your care. Devote, expend, consecrate yourselves to tbe holy work of 
their improvement. Pour out light and truth as God pours sunshine and rain. No longer 
seek knowledge as the luxury of a few, but dispense it amonr all as the bread of lite. 
Learn only how the ignorant may learn, how the innocent may bd preserved, the vicious re- 
claimed. Call down the astronomer from the skies; call up the geologist from his subter- 
ranean explorations; summon, if need bo, the mightiest intellects from the council chamber 
of the nation ; enter cloistered halls, where the scholiast muses over superfluous aoDotations ; 
dissolve conclave and synod, where subtle polemics are vainly discussing their barren dog- 
mas; collect whatever of talent, or erudition, or eloquence, or authority the bruad land can 
supply, and go forth AND TEACH Tills people. For, in the name of the living God, it must 
be proclaimed that licentiousness shall be the lib<»rty ; and violence and chicanery shall be 
the law ; and superstition and craft shall be the religion ; and the self-destructive indulgence 
of all sensual and unhallowed passions shall be tl'e only happiness of that people who neg- 
lect the education of their children. 



NOTE. 

We refer to the report which is now iu preparation in this office on the '* Historical De- 
velopment of Public Schools, and Education generally, in the United States,*' for an e i 
couraging view of the work which has been done iu this fiold since the first official statis- 
tics of schools, academies, and colleges were gathered and published in 1840 and ]84l. 
Since that date the public school has assumed new and almost overshadowing importance 
in the educational agencies of the different States ; the necessity of wise laws efficiently a<I« 
ministered is universally recognized, both in the constitution and statutes of each State; a 
department charged with the administration of these laws exists in every State and in eveiy 
largo city ; taxation for the support of public schools, not only of an elementary, but of the 
highest grade, is now enforced on every individual in proportion to his property, irrespective 
of the number of children he has to educate, and the agg^regate for the whole oountry is one 
of the principal financial items of each State ; a complete revolution in the construction 
and furniture of school-houses has been wrought, and upward of $100,000,000 have been 
invested in structures for the accommodation of public schools within the last twenty years; 
in place of weak, imperfect, rival district schools in cities and large villages, well-orgaoized 
public systems of graded schools everywhere abound, in which the education imparted is at 
once cheap and good ; the fundamental tnith, that education is a science and teaching and 
school-management an art, is acknowledged by the establishment of normal schools or 
teachers* seminaries in every State and many of our large cities, and by the almost oni-' 
versal practice of holding institutes and classes for the professional improvement of teachers 
actually eng^ed in the schools ; and as the pledge of still greater advancement, tbe public i 
mind and the hearts of parents are constantly addressed by the daily press, and in every 
form of report and printed document, on the condition and improvement of schools. Bat 
with all these gratifying results, the report referred to will show the necessity of still more 
efficient legislation and of wiser administration, in order to do away with a still firightfol 
Amount of illiteracy, and make the education given more practically osefal. 
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Iselia, 47. 
Italian universities, 181, 738. 

Influence on German law, 740. 
Italy, history, area, population, 145. 

Public instruction, 146. 

Organization and administration, 147. 

Elementary schools, 153. 

Secondary schools, classical, 159. 

Colleges or boar(Un<^-3chools, 163. 

Superior schools and univendtlcs, 181. 

Statistics, 152,157,173. 

Jena University, 747. 768. 
Jesuits, teaching order, 215. 

Labors in Sileaia, 349. 

Labors in Portugal, 515. 
Jewish schools and children — 

Free Cities, 718. 

Prussia, 403. 

Knssia, 481. 

Wurtemberg, 667. 
Jurisprudence', science of, 760. 
Josepn II of Austriis 453. 

Kant, influence on his uuirera^y, 747. 
Karaite schools, 12. 
Kasan University, 510. 
Kellner on Catholic schools, 433. 
Kharkow University, 511. 
Kiel University. 657, 755, 768. 

Schools, ()36, 646. 
Kiow University, 511. 

Pedagogical course, 478. 
Ko]iigs1[}urg University, 747, 1C8. 
Koran, 2. 

Koord, Mussulmans, 9. 
Krcis school board in Knssia, 471. 
Kreutzlingen Normal and Agricaltural School, 

Krunltz village school in 1794, 362. 
Kiirsnacht Normal school, 142. 

Lancasterian system, 264, 458. 

Languages, oriental, 251,511. 

Latorau, council in 1215, 443. 

Latin language and literature, 164, 323, 333, 493, 

541,744. 
Lauenbnrg, duchy of, 645. 
Lausanne, 135, 138. 

Academy or University, 136. 
Law and jurisprudimce. schools of, S09, 739, 768. 

Scientific study of, 758. 
Lectures in the old schools, 713. 
Leibnitz, cited, 750. 
Leijisic University, 533, 543, 753. 
Legislative Assembly in iVance, 253. 
Lessons, number for each day, 68L 
Lesson table, 5?8. 

Liberty of instruction, 162, 218, 223» 47«. 
Libraries, 7, 14. 291, 592. 
Liege, early schools, 447. 
Lisbon Normal School, 518. 

Commercial School, 524. 

Polytechnic School, 528. 
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LUorature, liiatory of, 7Ci. 
Lojiical analvsiH, 'JOO. 
I ^m vain Unlvevblty, 419. 
Lnbeck, uohool Hysttnii, &36, 720. 
Linornf, eautoual HlatiBtics, 32,85. 

Public iiisi motion, 85. 

TcacluM-s' SiMninary, 87. 

Statistics of whools, 89. 
Lu(l\vi;isburg Female Teachers* Seminary, 692. 
Lycomns — , 

"Franc t\ 293. 

Italy, ini). 

lliissia. i95. 

Switzerland, 71, 89. 

Turkey, 20. 

Maccrata Fnivcraity, 187. 

Mauasonient of schools. 439, 577. 

Marburs TTniverHity, 708. 

3^faria In.stituto, 597. 

Maiiaberj^ N«n-mal School, 111. 

Marriajre, certificate marks to, 285. 

Maria-Theresa, 451. 

Maswn, 350. 350. 

MatbcmatieH, 302. 

Maturity examination, 493. 

Alaykirch ami Vchrli, 68. 

Mavcnco University, 747. 

]^Iei-hanic8 and Trades' schools, 61. 

:Medebach, 715. 

Medicine, schools and stndy of, 137, 768. 

Austria, 707, 749. 

France, 210. 

Italy, 182. 737. 

1'ra.s.sia, 766. 

Kuiwia, 509. 

Turkey, 61 1. 
I Scotland, 753. 

I Mciningin city schools, 622, 625. 
Mektcb-iruslldiyeh, 12. 
Melanc.tliun. Mchool plan in 1528, 536. 
Meunais, Abbe J. M. do la, 275. 
Meunais, Abbe Felicito do la^ 276. 
Mental culture not the property of the Chnrch, 

256. 
3klercanlile marine, 176. 
Methods, 'J9.). 439, 557, 577, 588. 
Micvllus, 715. 

Middle or inifrmodiate schools in Pmssia, 357. 
^lilan suiH-rior iustituto, 179. 
Military schiMilrt. «, 14, 210, 497. 
Miulrttry of public instruction in — 

France. 20H, 221, 261. 

Italy, 146. 

rortn«xal. 519. 

Pruwia, 350, 361, 411. 

lUissia, 401, 4U9. 

Saxony, 551. 

Switzerland, 51, 

Turkey, 3. 

AVurtember;;. 064. 
Mixtd jjchooLs, -20, 2-^1, 400. 
Mod«-ua Uiiiverrtity. I'-O. 
^lodeni liniiinajzes. 302, 309, 499. 
MouaHtie sihool.s, 447. 
Moiiier, ni:ii) of ilJiteraev, 15. 
Mont-de-Mai-Hau. Hticoudary special school, 314 
Mother i»U'iu«s 71.5. 
Moscow I'niyerj^ity. 510. 
Moral wienee, 21-2,* 279. 
MofiqUO colleges, 7. 
Munich i:niver.sity, 719, 768. 
Mun.ster University, 76t*. 
MuiMulman e.stablisUment, 712. 
MvconiuM. whool work at Gotha, 574. 

(jymnaBiiiiu Ernest innm, 595. 
MuHie, iu»t ruction in popular — 

France, )ici. 



.Switzerland, 304. 
I'estulozzi and Bemer, 364. 
l^russw, 304. 
Wurt'mberg, 094. 

Naples University, 190, 737. 

Naimleon I, 218, 324. 

National Cfmvention, 227, 321. 

National Normal School in Paris, 217. 

National history, 53, 59. 

Natural jdiilosophy, 54. 

Natural phenonu»ria explained, 442, 590. 

Needle-work, 86, 116, 131. 

Neglected <'hildren. sjiecial schools for, 620, 675. 

Ne.s«»n and the Junker school, 715. 

Neuchatel, cantonal statistics, 32, 91, 04. 

l*ublic instruction, 91. 

CoUej^e, Academy, Gymnasinm, 9.3. 
Nic.olovius, 361. 
Niebuhr, 7.19. 
Niemugi-r. 309. 

Non-attendance at school, 661. 
Njumo, Ludwij;, 006. 
Normal schools for elementary toacher»— 

Altenhurj;, 509. 

France, 237, 200, 269, 287. 

Gotba, 598. " > 

Meiningen, 611. 

Portugal, 517. 

I'nissia, .347, 365, 433, 435. 

Kussia, 477. 

Saxony, 557. 

Schleswi^, 641. 

Switzerland. 55, 73, 143. 

Turkey, 15. 22. 

"VVeimar, 630. 

AVnrteraberg, 691. 
Noinnal schools, example of organiiatioa— 

Altenhnrg, 569. 

Berno, 55. 

Dn'sden, .557. 

Eisnach, 630. 

(Jotha, 598. 

Hauterivc, 73. 

Hildburghanwm, 611. 

Mariaherg, 111. 

Paris, 323. 

I*orrentruv, 56. 

Soleure, 1()2. 

Kadhausen, 87. 

AVeiraar, 63. 
Normal school forsecondary andsaperior schools 

322. 
Nnrliugeu norm.il school, 691. 

Obligatory school attendance, 90, 656, 662. 

Obj'ct lessons, example of, 52, 579. 

O.leHs.i University, 5;4, 512, 

Old and new in education. 311. 

Olivier of Dea^ian, new method of spelling, 359 

Olmutz f uiversity, 708. 

Obrdruf, town reiil school, 597. 

Oiieniug school with praj'er, &c., 683. 

Ootion.'U stndie.s, 2^9, 311. 

Oratory, congregation of, 21,'i. 

Ordinary, or chief class teacher, 563. 

Organists as teachers, 391. 

Orphiui asylnms. ,507, 599, 620, 633, 674. 

OrthiMlox schools in Turkey, 9. 

Outside occunatiim for th ' teacher, 699. 

Outside of sciiool premises and hours, 546 610 

088. 
Overborg Normal School at Monster, 385. 
Oxford University, 733. 

Padua University, 194. 
Piedagogics, 35, 01, 439. 
School mauugemeut. 439. 
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PalcostJ, :VM. 

Palinatoria. or fcmle, 593. 
l*aleriiio, Univt-r^ity, 393. 
Paual DominiuiiM, iA)4. 

Public iimtructiou, 206. 

Koiiio, 208. 
Part-utal ubii.sation. 90, 380. 285, 380, 480. 
Paris, early sclux)! historj-, *2Vi. 

Univei-Hity, or bi^h hcIiuoI, 738, 7*51. 

Elouientary scUcjoIh, 213. 

Superior normal school, 321. 

College of Fr.inco, 752. 
ParticulurschiiltMi, 40. (i54. 
Parma UuiviTsity. 11)3. 
Piiatoi-al 8iii»orvision. 3l>. 
PattiRon, ri'iiort. cited, 439. 
Pavia Dulvvrftity, I'.HJ. 
PeusantH. physical condition, 362. 
Pecuniary ileMtitutiou of teacbem, 382. 
Pedago^rlum, 44. 
Penalties, 16i>,G87. 
Peuualism univeraities, 744. 
Pcnmanahip, LVi, 2UU. 
Pensions for teacheriH* 

Trance, 2:^i. 

Italy, lJ<i. 

Heiuingen, 61.\ 

Prnsaia. 410, 431. 

Portugal, 5lt*. 

Wurteiiiber;:, C38, 700. 
Pcoulo, truo iutcivstrt and friends of the, 263. 
Periodical prcAii, 27i), 7li3. 
PerHoual merit in modem life, 2^. 
Permanent ceacher«, (k<9. 
J*eruj;la Univorsitv, 204. 
Pcdtalozzi and his HyHtem, 3^4. 367. 

Official react i(Jii ajiciiina^ 367. 

Kfli^otiH infiauno* of, 3ti(>. 
Peter tho (ireat, of UiisHia, 403. 
Philosophy and philolo;:y. IdJ, 302, 761. 
Pietism, influence on scUjmiIs. 333. 
Pisa CJniversily, 197. 
Plamann, PcMtalozzian Hchool, 300. 
Poetf©, or new school of K-achers in 1496, 714. 
Poland, prior to Prussian rule, 391. 

L'nder S.ixon rule, 39,'). 40i5 
Polyt<H'hui<5 school. 141), 5JH, 561. 
Pomhal, and schools of Portu^^al, 515. 
Poor Hcholara, 540. 
Port Royal dcs Champa, 216. 
Poseu, province, 390, 4-^1. 
Portnjral, aro^i, population, 511. 

Public instruction, 51 1. 

Elementary schools, 517. 

Sewmdary schools, 524. 

Superior and special schools, 528. 
Pi-aguo University, "ilW. 
Prayer in school, Ga3. 
Preceptor. C07. 

Prefects, functions in school ailhirs, 225. 
Primary schools. (See Elementary S^woUi.) 
Primary superior school, 16, 2Cd, 303. 
Private schools in— 

France, 24?. 

lUly, 157. 

Prussia, 426, 428. 

Russia, 468, 477. 

Saxony. 552. 

Switzerland, 98. 

Turkey, 25. 

"Wurtemberg, 662. 
Privileges and perquisites of teachers, 504. 
Proctor, 294. 
Professors of nniversitios and gymnasiTims, 763. 

Italy, 160. 3:^2. 

German V, 763, 766. 

France, 299, 332. 

Rossia, 502, 509. 

Turkey, 24, 30. 



Pm^^ymnasiam, 487. 
Protestant schools in Turkey, 11. 
Provisor in French Lyoenm, 294, 299. 
l*russia, area, population, 33:). 

I'uplic instruction, by Prof. Thilo, 335. 

Anti-re<{al periotl, 33a. 

King<lom of Prussia, 337. 

Frederic If, general roculatioDS Berlio Roal 
School. 342. 

Silesia, Felbiger Normal School at Sagau, 347. 

Pcstalozzianismand itsteaction, 3G4. 

Influence and adoption of foreign id(*as, 359. 

llistorical development by provluccJs 369. 

Recent discussions, 416, 439. 

Special contributions to impoverished dis- 
tricts, 407. 

Statistical tables— 

1. Primary schools, town, village, 1319, 434. 

2. Teachers in 1819, salaries, denominatiuns, 

424. 

3. Public elementary schools In 1861, 425l 

4. Schools by provinces, ruligions cliarao- 

ter, 426. 

5. Private schools in 1861. 426. 

6. Attendance on public elementaxy schoola, 

427. 

7. Salaries of teachers and how paid, 428. 
Sanrcos, ftjcs. communities. State, 429. 
Average salaries by classes, 430. 
Increase of saiaries by ro^-al and town 

aathoritiea, 430. 
Repairs of buildings, d:c., 431. 

8. Relief funds for widows and orphan*. 

pensions, 432. 

9. Budget for 1866, 433. 

Outline of system, grades, subjocls, 434. 
Legal provision for education of teacbera, 4^ 
Regulation of October 1, 1854. 439. 
Studies and methods of normal schools, 439. ; 
Schoolmastei-s* revolution in 1848, 444. 

Radhansen Normal School, 87. 
lianmer's Cli-nutin Cuiverfiity, 747, 7.'0. 
Raaho-hans, or ]i<*form School, 671, 720. 
Rank, social and civil, of teachers, 50:^ 509, 613. 
Ilavaisson on drawing, 310. 
Reading. 290, 441, 683. 

R<^neflts of, doubted by a school official, 354. 
Reaiia in 1640, 579. 
Reiil-gymnatuum and real-school— 

JJasle, 43. 

Berne, 63. 

Coburg. GOO. 

Ootha, 506. 

Lausanne, 13S. 

Tjcipslc, 559. 

Lnceme, 68. 

Mei.iiijigen, 625, 

Sthleswig. 644. 

Weimar, KM. 
Rector, 27, 169, 224, IIX 
Reformation of Luther, 535, 654, 14SL 
Religious denominations, 664. 
Religion, and religions iustructioil^- 

France, 212. 209. 

Gotha, 591, 578. 

Italv. 165. 

Prussia, 400, 417, 440. 

Saxony, 545. 

Switzerhind, 39. 52, 69, 106. 

Wnrtemberg, 655, (k?2. 
Religions corporations and schoola, 170,274,t84. 
Rem'uset, circular to teachers, 273L 
Rendu. Eugene, 263. 
Ri»ndHburg. synwl of, 637. 
Repetition or* review schools— 

Argovia, 'M. 

Appenzell. 39. 

Biisle, 47, 48 
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Fnuioe, STiO, 2i a 

Lncei*no, 80. 

ScbafTlianaen, 97. 

Sc'hlcswi};, G4ti. 

St. Gall. 105, 114. 

Thurgovia, 121. 

Wiirterab<»rg, 670. 

Weimar. 633. C7i 
Heaitlenco for th» toncher, or eqaiTHlent, 871, 610. 
Beatis, area, populate »ii. 53d. 

Piiblio instruct iou, 5-^. 
Revocable aDpoiutinents, 593. 
Ileyher, Anurcw, Bchool method, 577. 
Kh'etorlc, chambers of. 449. 
Ehino province, 3f*4, 4ii. 
Kiesc, Adam. 540. 
Ritter, geographical Htudies. 762. 
Roclio\r, 34^, 655. 
Rollin, CbarleH. 216. 

Roman lav, eHtabllHhed by the universities, 739. 
Rome, city syHtnni antl atatisticn, 20d. 

Imiierial achooln in ^(nierHi,aud in l}elgiam,446. 
Rostock irnlver.sltv. liiti. 
Rouland, Minister, 290. 
Royal colleges, 295. 

Rachdic, or grammar fwhools. 5, 19, SI. 
RtidoUtadt, sch(M)l atatisdcs, 649. 
Rural districts. 604. 6^0. 
Rnssia, area, population, 461, 496. 

Public instniction, history, 463. 

Authorities in admiuiHtnition, 400. 

Elementary schools, 473, 477. 

District sctiools, 484. 

Secondary schools, 467, 493. 

Superior schools, 490, 

Femalu semiuuries, 492, 496. 

SpiH.'ial an«l ]trofeH.4ional school, 406. 

Rank and title, 502. 

SaalfeUl Lyceum, organised by Luther, 621, 625. 
Sacristans, relation to schools, 37ti, 698. 
Saean Normal S<'hool, 347. 
Salaries of teiH-hera, legal provisioii for— 

France, 1. '37, 299. 

Gotluh 50:«. 

Italy. 1.-j7. 

Meihingen, 615. 

Prussia, 424, 42a 

Russia, 492. 

Wurt4^mberg. C-iO, 678, 697. 
Salerno Me<{ical Schwil, 737. 
Salvandy, French lyceuuis, 304. 
airdinia, 146. 
Sassari University, 19"». 
Saxon Principalities, 565. 
(S«*o Altenburg.) 

Coburri, Gotha, Mriningen, Weimar, 
Saxony,' Kingdom, 52!>, 

Public instnu'tiou, ."VTO. 

School plan of l.'i2H, .'kW. 

Scliool ordinance of 15^0, 540. 

Elementary seb(K»I«, 554. 

S«'Condary'scli<Mils, r^Cri. 

Universitv and si>ecial scliools, 561, 787. 

Statistics; 553. 
Saxony, Province of Prussia, 368. 

Statistics, 42 I-43:J. 
Scali£rer, cited, 7.50. 
Sclinffhaumni, cantonal statistics, 32,95. 

Public instruction, 95. 
Schinineir Normal School at Stettin. 
Schh'Jg, city schools, 52H, 
Schleswig-ir<»lstoin, 03.5, 

Public instruction, 636. 
Schnepfonthal. Salzmau's Institute. 507. 
Scholnslicisni. 739. 
SchohiHticu.i. 712,714. 
Scholars to a teacher, number of. 591. 



School attendance. (See AttmdaiMf.) 
School code, example of— 

France, 244. 

Saxony, 540. 

Saxe-Gotha, 575. 577, 501. 

Turkey, 17. 

Wurtemberg, G50. 
School government, 704. 
School-houses — 
ScnooKroom code. 687. 
School management in Prussia, 430L 
School method in 1642, 577. 
School plan of 15*28, 536. 
Schools ** as they were." 
Schucknian, minister of education, 361. 
Schwafzburg, area, population, 649. 

Public instruction, 649. 
Schwytz, cantonal stAtistics, 32, 99. 
Scripture history in Prussian schools, 440. 
Science and the arU. 171. 303. 
Sciences and letters in France, aid to, 251, 302, 

308. 
Sciences, interconnection and influenoe, 746, 750 
Scieutitic instructiou— 

France, 244, 302. 

Italy. 172, 

Russia, 497. 

Turkev, 23. 

Switzerland, 63, 72, 03, 315. 

Wurtemberg, 684. 

Germany, 747. 
Scotland, universities, 753. 
Seavere, normal school at, 100, 
Secondary education and sohoolo— 

Argovia, JJ6. 

Appenzell, 38. 

Biisle, town, 43. 

Basle, country, 40 

IJerne, !)S. 

France, 293, 720^ 

Free Cities, 717. 

Fribourg, 71. 

Geneva, 76. 

Glaris, 80. 

Grisons, 83. 

Italy, 159. 

Lucerne, 88. 

Nouchatel, 92. 

Portugsil. 524. 

Renss, 528. 

lionio. 208. 

Russia, 487. 

Saxony. 551, 562. 

Siixou Principalities, S60. 

Saxe-.Vltenburg, .^oO. 

Saxe-Cobnrg, 595. 

S;ixe-Mt'iniugcn, 631. 

S;iXo-\Veimar, 632. 

SchufThauseu, 97. 

Scbleswig-Ilolstein, 642. 

Scliwansburg, G49. 
• Schwytz. 100. 

Soleure, 103. 

St. (iall, 110. 

Switzerland, Federal, 144. 

To!*8in, 116. 

Thurgovia, 12L 

Turkey, 20. 

I'uterwald, 122. 

T^ri. 126. 

Valai , 128. 

VftiMl, 1:J3. 

Waldeck, 652., 
' Zug, 140. ' 

Zurich, 142. 
Segassar, tluty of State, and the family, OOl 
Serfdom, relation to schools. 303. 

Al}olition essential to citizenship, 365. 
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Seven years' war, 584. 
Rexea, 'separation of, 99. 
Scydlitz, HrhoolH in Sil(>siA, 348. 
Shitomir, IK brew iudimtrial icbool, 4SL 
RilH-ria, BchoolH in, 477. 
Si<;kne8« of tvarlior. 701. 
Siouna Univeraitv, I'Jtf. 
Silesia, public scfiools, 36S, 428. 
Silk-<'ulture for HcboulinaHterB, 353. 
Siiip^iiij; aasoeiatious, auibor of, 364. 

Aleiningcn, 619. 

^Vu^te^i^be^/^, (i^.'i, 696. 
Sin<;iug in public nebools, S!4C, 364, 487, 685. 
Smyrna schooU, 11. 
SobMii-e, cantonal Btatistics, 32, 101. 

Public instruction, 101. 
Soups and bymuH. 47. 
Sondcrhauften. Bcbool atatistics, 650. 
Spain, univeraitif'fl, 754. 
Special BohoolH aud coui'sce, 312, 496. 
Spelling. 2t^, 6H3. 
Stjitc aud scboolH, 00, 703. 
State and churrh, 26i>. 
Stati.Htic8 of BcboiiU and edncatlon— 

Argovia, 36. 

Appeuzell, 38. 

Jiasle, town, 48. 

Baale, country, SO. 

Ik-me, 66, 

Belgium, 454. 

Denmark, 459. 

Kranw^, 209. v'48, 250. 

FreoCitioH, 7U. 

Fribourg, 73. 

(ieneva, 78. 

(Claris, 80. 

Griaons, 83. 

Italy, 152, 157, 100. 

Lauenbnrg, 645. 

Lncome, b9. 

Neuchatel, 94. 

I»ortupal, .VJl, 527. 

Pniaaia, 424. 

KeuAS, 529. 

lioiue, 20a 

Kussia, 477, 496. 

Saxony, .VjJ, 

Saxon' Principalities, 566. 

Saxe-Altenburg. ."iiH 

SiixeCobin ;r. M'>. tm. 

S.ixe-il»'iningrn, liOri. 

S.'ixe-\Vi*iniai-. (527. 

SchaflbauHen. 5H. 

Scbloswix'-l Iol.«t fin , 640. 

Scbwarzburg, «»51. 

Schwytz. 100. 

Soleu're, 104. 

St. Gall, 114, 

Switzerland, Federal, 143 

Tes.sin, 118. 

Tburgovia. 122. 

Turkev. 13. 

ITnterwald, 124. 

TTri, 120. 

Valais, 1-28. 

Vaud, 138. 

Zug, 140. 

Zurich, 143. 

"Waldeck, 653. 

Wurtcraberg. 167, 677. 
St<»in, nect*H«ity of improved achooU, 361. 
Steinmetz, at IvlorttTliergen. 362. 
St. Gall, cantonal HtaliHtics, 32, 105. 

Public instruct ion, 105. 
St. Petersburg Uaiver.sity, 511. 
Stralsund, 371. 

Studium Geuerale, or nniverslty,738. 
Stadento, relations to profcaaors, 763. 



Stnttgardt Orphan Ass'lum, 674. 

Subjects of instruction too numerous, 289, 700. 

Arithmetic. 5:^,21)1.442. 

Drawing, 2b9.30'.». 443. 

Gcogiaphy, 5,3, 32'1 

Gymnastics, 54, 443. 

Grammar aud language, 52, 290, 440l 

History, .'VJ, 441. 

Katnral phenomena, 53, 59, 443. 

lieadiug. 290, 440. 

Ileligion, 440. 

Literature, :«2. 

Mitther tongne. 53. 

Modern lauguages, 322. 

Philosophy, 322. 

Spelling, 289. 
Superintendence of schools, O*;.'!. (See fiMpoetioik) 
Sunday-schools, 357, 4<i, GA-*, 6.'i0, C61, 670. 
Supplementary schools. KM), 671. 
Superior school board in Prusniji., 350. 
Superior Normal School* 21, 322, 328. 
Sweden, uuiverbities, 755. 
Switzerland, area, population, 32. 

Statistics of schools. 144. 

Cantonal system, 33, 144. 

Universities, 755, T. 

Tallevrand, i>lan of school system for France, 

217, 258. 
Tan^ef, plan of public school fur Russuk, 475. 
Tartar schools, 4H). 
Taxation f^r school purposes. 271, 663. 
Tracbing orderH in Catholic Chuirh, 214,865l 
Teaching, profession of, 2Jt\ 2Gb, 27e, 434. 
Teaching by eccht»iastics, 158. 
Teaciier an<l parents, 2r?0. 
T<'acber and public authorities, 280, 705. 
Teachers, ecdesia.stical. 249. 
'Jeachers* nsmnnations, 367, 606, 702. 
Teachers' civil rights, 616,697, 7«K). 
Teachers' emoluments and perquisites, 698. 
Teachers' <'xempti<nis, 699. 
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Note. — The special report, to whicn the abo%*e index belongs, embraces only such chaptera In a 
coninrehensivc .survey t.f national educatiou in dilfient couutriis as wcro prepired in tho office 
of tlie t'onimssioner of Eiucation sub.Hcquent to his annuil repirt in 18U-> to suppleiuent and 
complete the work begun bv him before h-.s coanoe'tiou with thu o.h.-f, the d«tails of which, when 
ready for publication, will be seen iu the foll'>wiu'» analysis of subjv^cts. The closing part relating 
to American Status will embrace a comparative view of these systems in roierenco to the condition 
and improvement of oar several State and city systems. 
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AcADKMiBS of Art, 79, 119. 223, 331. 407, 637. 

Architecture, 505. 

Adults, school* for, 150, 164, 183, 401, 483. 

iBithetics, study of, 675. 681. 

Agricultural Education — iSysteui and Statistics. 

Austria, 34, 73. 

Baden, 05. 

Bavaria, 98, 137. 

Belgium, 6S29. 

Brunswick, 143. 

Denmark, 701. 

Finland, 732. 

France, M5. 357. 

Hanover, 166. 

Holland. 606. 

Itnly. 791. 

Nassau, 175. 

Norway, 7()6. 

Portugal, 800. 

Prussia, 7-24, 730. 

Russia, 7-28, 730. • 

Saxony, 307. 

Saxon Principalities, 343,346. 

Spain, 798. 

Sweden, 710. 

Switzerland, 736. 

VVurtemberg. 372. 377. 
Agricultural Schools and Classes. 

Annaberg, 206. 

Brunswick, 144. 

Chemnitz, 301. 

Copenhagen, 701. 

ElJina, 216. ' 

Geisberg, 175. 

Gembloux, 632. 

Gorigonetz, 730. 

Grand-Jouan, 572. 

Grignon, 364, 579. - 

Groningen, 693. 

Hohenheim, 372. 

Latschino, 731. 

Lesnoy, 731. 

Lichtenhof, I^ 

Mettrny, 333. 

Mneglin, 206. 

Petroskae, 732. 

Plogwitz, 312. 

Popplesdorf, 207. 

Riga, 723. 

Roville, 338. 

Schleisslieim, 133. 

St. Petersburg, 730. 

Tharand, 309. 

VVeihenstephan, 127. ^ 

Agriculture in Primory Schools, 35, 575. 
Agriculture in Normal Schools, 575, 778. 
Agriculture in Polytechnic Schools, 87, 143, 

Ala is. School of Mines, 426. 
Alfort Veterinary School, 550. 
Ansrelo, Michael, 671. 
Angers, arts — schools, 434. 
Aoaaberg, School of Agriculture, 300. 



Antwerp, 613, 620, 622, 655. 

School of Art, 637, 652, 655. 

School of Commerce, 627. 

School of Navigation, 627. 
Appliances for Drawing, &e., 25. 

Belgium, 647. 

France, 486. 308. 601. 

Wurtemberg, 648 

Zurich. 738. 
Apprentice Schools. 

Austria. 39. 

Baden, 91. 

Bavaria, 105. 

Belgium, 610. 

Hauover, 164. 

Nassau, 173. 
Aquarium in Berlin, 285. 
Arehasology and Art, 668. 
Architecture, Naval, 504, 716. 

" Rural, STJ. 

Architecture, schools and courses of, 68, 406 

Berlin, 20. 

Brunswick, 139. 

Carlsruhe, 83, 90. 

Chemnitz, 303. 

Copenhagen. 704. 

Hamburg, 133. 

Hanover, 167. 

Milan, 791. 

Munich, 108. 

Paris, 305. 

Prague, 48. 

Riga, 72.5. 

Stuttgart, .158, 362. 

Vienna, 58. 

Zurich, 749. 
Art, State Appropriations. 

Bavaria, 119. 

Belgium. 633. 

Prance, 498. 
Art, defined, 667, 675. 
Art Institutions. 

Bavaria, 119. 

Belgium, ffJ7. 

France, 497. 

Prussia, 223. 

Saxony, 331. 

Wurtemberg, 385. 
.Arnold. M., cited, 444. 
Art and Labor. 678, 307. 
Artists and Artisans. 667- 
.AsschafTenberg, Forestry School, 135. 
Astronomy, Nanticul, 7?*3. 
Augsburg,' Polytechnic School, 117. 
Austria, area, populntion, schools, 33. 

System of special schools, 35. 
Contents, 11. 
Avignon, 438. 

Baden, population, schools, area, 81. 
Technical Schools, 83. 
Contents, 12. 
Baden-Baden, Trade School, 91. 
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Barmen. Trade School, S86. 
Bavnria, areii, populution, schools, 97. 

Technical Schools, 101. 
Contents, J 2. 
Beauty, sense of, to be trained, 2*29. 
Bee-Cuiture, ri&2. i 

Bel^^iuiii, area, iKtpulation. schools, 607. 

Specinl and Technical School, GUU. 
ContenU, 14. 
Berranger and St. Nicholas S<-hool, 484. 
Bergen, Technical School, 710. 
Berlin, Aquarium, '2^5. 

Architectural School, 301. 

Building School. :20-i. 

Commercittl Schools, 319. 

Drawing and the Fine Arts. 676. 

Industrial Drawing School, 3U0. 

Mining Academy, ^iii. 

Music, 33«. 

Real School; 190. 

Trade Institute, 183, 197 

Univer^ty, Laboratory, 381, 177. 

Veterinary School, 2lti. 

Workingniens' Union, 193. 
Berchte»^nden, Wood-carving School ]I6. 
Bc^angnn Wntchmaking School, 433, 4U1. 
Blanqui, Prof, of Commerce, 538. 
Boatswain, School of, 5f'L 
Bochum, School for Mining. 2*21. 
Bohemia, 41. 

Bohemia, Industrial teaching, 35. 
Bolngna, Academy of, G73. 
Book-keeping, 
Borda, School Ship, 590. 
Bordeaux, sjiecial schools, 43L 
BouiJIon. Forestry School, 635. 
Bratsch, 126. 

Bremen, statistics and schools, 161. 
Brest, Naval School, 577. 
Bridges and Roads. See Civil Engineering. 
Brunswick, area, population, schools, 137. 

Special and Technical Schools, 137. 
ContenU. 13. 
Brunswick City, Polytechnic Pchofil, 138. 
Brus4el». .Academy of Fine Art!*. 638, 640. 

Conservatory of Music. G53, 683. 

Museum of Industry, 609. 

University, 608. 
Building Schools and Classes, 68. 

Berlin, 200. 

Brunswick, 139. 

Carlninhe, 85. 

Chemnitz, 303. 

I)re»den. 209. 

Ghent, 621. 

Hamburg, 150. 

Hanover, 197. 

H(dzminden, 147. 

Milan, 79L 

Munich, lOfl. 

Nienl)erg. J64. 

Stuttgart, 369. 

Zurich. 761. 
Botanic Gnrdpn«, 308, 382. .WO. 
Bruenn. Polytechnic SHmol, 4^. 
Bruges, School of Industry, 613. 
Burgher Schools, 36, 693. 

Cadet SchooN, 34. 

Calculus, Differential, 84, 415, 410. 

Cnligraphy, HU, 

Carracci, School of Painting, 673. 

Cariscronu, School of Nnval Architecture, 716. 

Cnrlsruhe. Polytechnic School, 83. 

Camhrni, Trnde School, 436. 

Cnrving in wood, 430. 

Pnrjwnters, ISi, :K»3. 

Cnntres. Trades School. 438. 

Cnsts, drawing from. 158. 

Central School of Arts, Paris, 463. 



Cholroers. Industrial School. 716. 
Chalons, School of Art. 453. 

Uove mine lit cabinet work, 453. 
Chorlcroi. School of Industry, 013. 
Chaptal College, 438. 
Chemistry oiitt the arts. 42>', 7,"S. 
Chemistry and chemical tecboulc^y, 70, 465. 

Berlin, 195. 281. 

Brunswick, 142. 

Carlsruhe, 88. 

Dresden, 297. 

EilM>rfeUI. 203. 

Hanover, 167. 

liAusanne, 741. 

Paris, 41.5. 420,465. 

Prague. 47. 

Riga, 725. 

St. Petcrshurg. 722. 

Vienna, b\h 

Zurich, 755, 761. 
Chemnitz, 7'echnicnl School, 299. 

Architectural School, 303. 

Real School. 290. 

VVenviiig School. 305. 
Christiuifia, University, 706. 

School of Art*. 707.' 
Chevalier, on Schools of Desifrn. 507. 
( hristinn Brothers, Industrial t^chool, 48SL 
Christiania, School of Arts, 707. 

University, 706. 
(niristie, H.Tech. Education in Norway, 710. 
Civil Service, schools for, 729. 
Civil Engineering Schools of 

Brunswick, 145. 

Carlsruhe. 84. 

Dresden. 296. 

Ghent, (i21. 

Milan; 780. 

Munich. 109. 

Paris, 422. 469. 

Pmgue, 4^. 

Riga, 726. 

Stuttgart, 367. 

Vienna, 58. 

Zurich, 749. 
Clock -making. 02. 491. 
Coimbra, UnivensHy, 796. 
Collegium Cnroiiiu.m, 137. 
Coleman. Eurojiean Agriculture, 550. 
Commerce, schools ailU courses of, ti9, 5i95. 

Austria. 35. 

Antwerp, 623. 

Berlin, IIH). 219. 

Carlsruhe, 89. 

Daiitzic, 187. 
• Dresden. 291, 296. 

Frankfort. J59. 

Leipsic, 293. 

Lyons, 437. 

Moscow, 728. 

Munich, 110. 113. 

Paris, 552. 539. 

Passau, 115. 

Prngue and Pesih, IS. 

Viennn, 60, 77. 

Zurich. 758. 
Compi^gne, School of Arts, 4.^. 
Conceptive facullv, training of. 229. 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades, Paria, 439. 
Conservatory of Music. Sre Music. 
Copies in Drawing. 158, 660. 
Copenhngen, Agrinilturiil School, 701 

Technical Institute, 703. . 
Cotta, H. iind Agricultural Education, 306L 
Courtrai. School of Ir»dostr\'. 617. 
Cracow, Polytechnic School. 38. 
Oefeld, 482. 
Creuzot, Industrial School.*, 438. 

Skilled workmen at, 494. 
Cureghcm, Veterinory School, 634. 
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Dnntzie, Provisional Traile School, 187. 

Danluniie, Frut'. on Dm wing, Ii5i). 

Duvid, on Art Tenrhing. ti74, 075. 

Davidson, E- K. cite(^ "23. 

Iloinetz, Ai^riculturiil Keforin School, 553. 

Deia. Pul>ttichMio School. 6U7. 

Dtftnucrncy, educated. 3iM. 

DeTimnrk, area, pomilution, tchoois, 699. 

Special and Technical Schools, 7U0. 
Contents, 19. 
Dijttn. Sf hool of Art, 504. 
Diploniaiic Service, 7*29. 
Discipline of Techiiicnl Schools. 

IjVOM!!, La Martinicrc, 4ti4. 

Pons Polvteclinic, 417. 

St. Nicholas Institute, 479. 

European Polytechnics. 474. 
Diihlemann, I^erturei of. 130. 
Domhsule, Ajfricnliural School, 558. 
Doubii. Schoiil of llurulo^y, 430. 
Drawing, defined, t^ili. a'2U. 
Drawing;, value of, as a study, 25, 3*28. 
Draw in:; copies and models, how obtained. 

Belj^ium, G47. ' 

Franco, 5UcJ. 005. 

Wurlcinhorn:, 394. 
Drawing, s{)eciai schools for, 

Davana. ]'2l. 

Ucrhii. Real School, 19-2. 

(^o))enhn«ren Techiiiciil Institute, 703, 

Iliinibur}; Trutlc Si-inMil. 150. 

Lyons. La Martin lere, 487, 

Mnni<;li, 119. 

Nurenibers, 1*22. 

Paris Institute of ChrHtian Brothers, 605. 

Vienna, 50, 00. 
Drawing, Government PrnjTromme«, 1"22. 

French Minister of Public InKtructiou, 511. 

Ilcntschel. 239, 344. 

Prussia. '*£i. 

Union Centrol of Fine Arts^ Paris, 003. 

Wurtemberg Trade Improving Coinin'pi, 385. 
Dnwing, Individual Systems aud Methods. 

Brauer, 2:W. 

Diihuis, e-ifi, 2.r2. 

Ileiinenlm^er, 150. 

Hendricks, 001. 

Iluntschel, ()07. 

Leonardo Da Vinci, S2J. 

Kiivaisson, 513. 

Schmitz, 19-2,226,239 

Tneye, 665. 
Dniwinvv, kinds of, 

Architectnrnl, 572. 

t'wts and .M.mIoN, 387, 459,512, 528. 

C.ipyin?. 2:W. 200, 440. * 

Kleinciitary, 241, O.'iO. 

Free-hand, :W7, 391. 510. f>G3. 

Cetnnetricftl, 233. 239, 389, 510, 644, 664. 

1 1 1 1 1 II n n F i •: n re, .'>22, 04)3, 

l:i<lu*trnil, IK"*. 4."»9, 003, 605. 

Inventive. 234, 241. 525. 

LnuMir. 3!n,5l0. 049. 

NdVfil, 5*^, ,')-*0. 

Oiithne. .>32, 003. 

Pofpwtivo, 2.'>3, 241, 663. 

S.)lid and Reliuf ohjt'cts. 22.3. 663. 
Dr.'iwiii:; in (^uninun Schools, 123, 226. 

R<'l<jium, r>59. 

France. 004, 

llnmhiirj. l.>0. 

Prns^in, 223. 2-20. 

\Viirt« iuImtv :iH5. 
Drawing in Tech. Schools, 121,213,391,441. 
Drpsden schooU. 

Blind. 331. 

Conunorcial, 201. 

Dmf Mutes. 331. 

Fine Arts. .331. 

Gymnastic, 321. 



Indiistrinl. 329. 
Militnrv. 323. 
Polytechnic, 294, 
Real School, 2H9. 
Sunday Schools, 327. 
Tailors, or Modes, 330. 
Veterinary, 325. 
Dubuis, System of Drawing, 515. 

Et)erswald, Forestry School. 317. 
Erchhcrg, J. music in Euroficnn schools, 124/ 
Elberfeld, Weaving Soh.iul. 20,3. 
Eldcna, Academy of .-Vsrirulture, 216. 
Engineerins. schools and classes lor. 

Civil. See Civil. 

Mechanical, 

Naval, .Jrio. 
Engraved copies in Drawing, 660. 
Escher Alfred. 744, 
Eakilstuno, Evening School, 713. 
Evening Schools, Sunday Schools, &c- 

Austria, 35, 39. 

Baden, 91. 

Bavaria, ia5. 111. 
. Frankfort, 158. 

Hamburg, 152. 

Hanover, 104. 

Prussia, 185. 

Saxony, 329. 

Sweden, 712. 

Wurtemberg, 391. 
Excuniuas, to workshops, 668, 760. 

Fnchtchulen, 61. 

Factory schools, .39, 338, 709. 

Fuhlun, Mining School. 714. 

Farm School, 5(51. 

Fashion, or Mode School. 330. 

FecH, in Polytechnic Schools, 73. 

Fellenberg, Industrial SrhooU, 769.. 

Females, special instruction fur. 

Austria, 79. 

Bavaria. 1 14, 136. 

France, 508. 006. 

Prnssio, 219. 

Saxony, 293. 
Filing, practice in, 117. 
Fili|wtnd, Mining Scluml, 714. 
Fine Arts, academics and schools of, S3, 

.Austria, 34, 79. 

Bavaria, 98. 

Belgium, 119. 

Frinco, 497. 

Prussia, 223. 

Russia, 733. 

Saxony, 331. 
Finland, 717, 732. 
Fitting-shop, 400. 
Flint, C. L. 17.'.. 215, 3.39. 
Florence, Musical Institute, 795. 
F<ire»trv. school of. 

AscireHetiburg, 103. 

Bonil'on, l>3.1. 

Brunswick, 143. 

Curl^^uhe. 87. • 

Co|)Cnhaffen, 702. 

Grigtion, .^09. 

Marinhrunn, 76. 

Nancv, 574. 

Pctroskae, 732. 

Po;.plesd(.rf, 211. 

Tha rand, .307. 

Zurich, 752. 
Foster, Le Neve. 683. 
Fonrcroy, on 8chonl« for farmers, 557. 
Foundry practice, 4t»(). 
France, area, popnlation. »chor>|fi, 401. 

System of Special In«tructioo, 402. 

Appropriations for Art, 498. 
Cou tents, 17. 
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Frankfort, Statirtiet, 157. 

Special schools, ]58. 
Free-hand drawing, 224. 
Frederick II, and Sondny Schools, 179. 
Frieberg. Mining Academy, 314. 

School for practical miners, 318. 
Fringe-making school, 330. 
Frohlich, 126. 

Further instruction schools, 35, 103, 179, 337. 
Furtwaogen, watch aod clock making school, 98 

Gabelsberger*s Stenography, 320. 
Gardening, schools of. 373, 5(i9, 575. 
Geisbere, Agricultural Institute, 175. 
Gelhert^s Perspectometre, 660. 
Geneva, special school at, 742. 

Industrial or trade school, 742. 

School of watch-making, 742. 
Genoa, Navigation School, 793. 
Geometrical Drawing, 241, .%ti, 450. 
Geometry, descriptive, 490. 
Gewerbschulen, 91, 103, 197, 2P0. 
Gewerbe-Verein, of Nassau, 173. 
Ghent, Industrial School, 614. 

Academy of Art, 639. 

School (or engineers, ^621. 

Elchooi for arts and manufactures. 622. 
Girls, technical eduontion of. 136, 219, 293, 606. 
Gothenburg, Industrial School. 71.3. 
Graod-Jouan, School of Agriculture, 572. 
Gratz, Agricultural School. 75. 

Polytechnic School, 38, 46. 
Grecian Art, 516, 528, 074. 
Grignon, Agricultural School, S64. 
Groningen, School of Agriculture, 605. 
Gymnastics, schools fur, 34, 96, 321. 

Hainault. Miners' School. 613, 02S. 
Uasselt Trade School. 613. 
Hamburg, statistics, 149. 

Technical Schools. 150. 

Patriotic Society, 151. 

Sunday and Evening, 153. 

School of Architecture. 153. 

Industrial Museum, 153. 
Hand, trained by drawing, 2*28. 
Hanover, area, population, schpols, 165. 

S{iecial and Technical Schools, 165. 
Contents, 13. 
Hardening against exposure, 779. 
Ilecker, 180. 

Hecker, Royal Reol School. 180. 
Heidelberg, University of, 82. • 
Uentschel, E. on drnwiiig, 267. 

Instruction in Music, 'J40. 
HendrickB* system of drawing, 663. 
Herdtle. catalogue of models, 648. 
Hermitage, Gallery and Art Treasury, 733. 
HeMeCasscI, area, population, schools. 169. 

Special and professional schools, 169. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, area, pop., srhoolii. 170, 

Special and professional schools, 17U. 
Histology. 599. 

Hochburg, School of Agriculture. 95. 
Hoffmann. Plan of liahorafhry, 277. 
Hufwyl, industrial element in, 7r>i». 
Hoheiiheim. Institute of Agriculture, 377. 
Holiday and supplementary schools. 

Austria, 39. 

Baden, 91. 

Bavaria, 105. 

Frankfort, l.'>9. 

Prussa, 179, 185. 

Saxony, 329. 
Holland, area, population, «rh«ols, 691. 

S|)ecial and Technical SchooU, 093, 694. 
Contents, 19. 
Holzminden. school for btiilders, 147. 
Horten, Technical School, 708. 
Horticulture, schools of, 



Austria, 34. 

Belgium. 633. 

France, 437. 

Prussia, 217. 

Russia, 731. 

Wurtemberg, 373. 
Hotel de Clunv, Ornamental Art, 602 
UuberUburg, School for Blind, 331. 
Human form, in drawing, 597. 
Hungary, statistics of, 33. • 

Special and other srho«)ls, 34. 
Hiiy, Industral School, 613. 61& 
Hydraulic Engineering 739, 697. 
Hydrography, school of, 587. 

Imagination, trained by drawing, -234. 
Industrial Drawing and Design, ' 
Brussels Conference, 677. 
Paris Conference, 603. 
Norway, 707. 

Programme of France, 459, 487, 507, 603. 
Regulations of Prussia, 224. 
System of Wurtemlierg. 3§5. 
Indobtilal element in teaching. 778. 
" Expositions, 385. 507, 604. 
** Schools, .S^e Austria and other states. 
M useu ms, 1 5.5, 394, 601, 609, 655, 733. 
Inventi%'e Drawing, 2:14. 
Inflexible, school frigate, 580 
Itaiv, area, population, schools, 787. 
Technical Instruction, 789. 
CootenU, 20. 

Jaroslawl Lyceum for Civil Service, 729. 

Jenu, University of, 346. 

Juvenile Reform Schools and Industry, 553, « < L 

Key, Joseph, cited, 7^. 
Kindermann, Industrial Schools, 35. 
Knoblock, on Agricultural Chemistry, 129. 
Koeiiigsberg, Trade School, 185. 
Koristka, on Polytechnic Schools, .61, 117, 168. 
Kruitzlingen, Normal Srhool of, 777. 
Krupp, steel works of, 2*^2. 
Kuratii, and Reform School, 785. 

Lahoriitories for Technical Chemistrr. 

Berlin, 281. 

Bonn, 279. 

Cnrl»ruhe, 142. 

Paris, 597. 599. 

Zurich, 7r)8. 
Lace making Schools, 330, 433. 
Latschino, School-farm, 731. 
l^ufanne Technical Institute, 739. 
Lavelye, Prussian 'Agricultural Srhool. 218. 
I^ Blanc, and Geometrical Drawing, 441. 
I^eipzic Commercial School for woiucn, 293. 

Academy of Arts, 33.>. 

Commercial School. 291. 293. 

Conservatory of Music, 336, 338. 

University, 287. 
Legislation, ordinary, taught in school, 541. 
I^mberg, Polytechnic School, 38. 
Lesnoy Agricultural School, 731. 

Library, 758. 
Liege, Industrial School, 613. 

Engineering and Mining School, 619. 

Mechanics' Srhool, 620. 

University, 608. 
Lille, School of Mines and Trades, 435. 

Designs. 435. 
Lissina, Forest School, 728. 
Lyons, La Martin iere, 483. 

Central School of ArU. 490. 

School of Commerce, 437. 

Srhool of Design, 496. 

School for Silk weaving. 437. 
Lyceums in France, Drawing in, 51(k 
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Maastricht, Technical Srhool, 604. 

Machine Building aud Mechaoic* Schools, 65. 

Augsburg, 117. 

B«rlin, 193. 

Brunswick. 138. 

Carlsruhe, 88. 

Chemnitz. 299, 303. 

Dresden, 39($. 

Hnnover, 167. 

Liege. G'iQ. 

Munich, 109. 

Paris, 41,'>, 471. 

Prague. 48. 

Riga, 736. 

Stockholm, 715. 

8t. Petersburg, 733 

Stuttgart, 367. 

Vienna, 59. 

Zurich, 7.55. 
Mnlgras, 575. 

Manual Labor, and Mechanical Dexterity, 60. 
Marburg, Univenity, 160. 
Mariabrunn, Forest Academy, 70. 
Maria Theresa, and Industrial Schools, 37, 638. 
Marine artillery, 596. 
Miirtin, Claude, 482. 
Massmann, Sunday Schools, 703. 
BIruons, Schools for, 399, 303, 303, 577. 
Maykirch, Industrial Colgny, 777. 
Mecklenberg, area, population, schools, 171. 

S()ecial and Pruiessional Schools, 171. 
Mercantile Marine Schools. 

Austria, 34. 

Belgium, 608, 637. 

Denmark, 701. 

France, 576, 587. 

Hamburg, l.>6. 

Holland. 698. 

Mecklenberg. 171. 

Mendelssohn, 338. 

Oliienberg, 170. 

Portugal, 790. 

Prussia, 230. 

Ru9»ia, 719. 

Saxony, 339. 

Sweden, 711. 
Mettray Agricultural Reform School, 553. 
Miliin, Technical Institute, 779. 
Military Schools. See statistics of States. 
Millwrights. 303. 
Mining, and Practical Minors. 

Alais,' 436. 

Berlin 331. 

Bocht^n, 331. 

Brunswick, 141. 

Fnhlen, 714. 

Fihpstad, 714. 

Freiberg, 314. 

Haituiult, 633. 

Kon!;9berg, 709. 

Lausanne, 741. 

Liege, 619. n 

Paris, 434. 

Scliemnitz, 80. 

St. Etienne, 4*25. 

St. Petersburg, 727. 
Mo lei Farm, 563. 
Modeling, 398, 454. 760. 
Mlislin, Institute qf Agricnltare, 206. 
Molard, and Industrial drawing, 441. 
Museum of Industrial Art, 660. 

Brusiiiels, 609, 647, 683. 

Berlin, 199. 

England, 668. 

Hnmburg, 155. 

Ikiosco'w, 734. 

Munich, 119. 

Paris. 438, 601. 

St. Petersburg, 733. 

Stuttgart, 356. 



Vienna, 668. 
Models and Copies, how obtained. 35. 
Moscow, Special Schools, 737, 739. 

Museum of Art, 734. 
Mulhouse, special schools, 437. 

Cotton-spinn in? School, 493. 

Drawing and Designs. 436. 

Industriol School for Girls, 430. 

Weaving School. 493. * 

Mundeberr, Weaving School, liO. 
Munich, Special Instruction in Art, llOi 

Commercial School for Girls, 136. 

Conservatnrv of Music, '126. 

Drawing Scliool for Girls, 136. 

Polytechnic School, 118. 

Sunday and Holiday Schools, 113. 
Music, 8[)ecial Instruction in, 340. 

Austria, 34. 70. 

Bavaria, 134. 

Belgium, 683. ^ 

France. 531. 

Hamburg, 156. 

Italy, 785. 

Prussia. 349. 338. 

Saxooy, 336. 

Nancy, Forestry School. 574. 

iVaplcs. College of Music, 786. 

Napoleon, and Trade Schools, 451. 

Nature, Drawing from, 343. 

Naval Architecture, and EngiDeers* fichoob of, 

France, 594. 

Prussia, 199. 

Russia, 719. 

Sweden, 716. 
Naval Apprentice Schools, 58L 
Navigation. Schools of, 

Austria, 34, 78. 

Belgium. 637. 

Franco, 577. 

Hamburg. 156. 

Norway, 709. 
• Prussia, 319. 

Saxony. 339. 

Sweden, 710. 
Nassau, area, population, schools, ITS. 

Special and Teclmical Schools, 173. 
Contenu. 14. 
Neuchatel. Industrial School for Girls, 743. 
Neviere, 573. 

Newstadt Eberswald, Forestry School, 217. 
Needlework in Public Schools, 35. 
Niemeyer, on Suttay Schools, 111. 
Nieuport, Profeswir of Navigation, 627. 
Nienberg. Tro4ie School, J64. 
Nisraes, School for Weaving, 430. 
Njeschin, Lyceum for the Civil Service, 739. 
Nurkoping. Technical School, 713. 
Norway, area, population, schools, 705. 

Special and Technical Schools, 706. 
Contents, 19. 
Naremburg Schools, Special Schools, IIS. 

Academy of Art, 101. 

District Trade School, 114. 

Industrial Drawing School, 141. 

School of ArU, 131. 

Sunday School, 113. 

Ofen, Polytechnic Schools, 38. 
Oldenburg, area, population, schools, 176. 

Special and Professional Schools, 176. 
Oporto, Naval School, G37. 
Oppei, and Mining Schools, 314. 
Oriental languages, Schools of, 34, 401, 729. 
Orphans of sailors, 578. 
Osteod, Navigation School, 637. 

Paris, Special Schools and Classes of. 
Architecture. 505. 
Central School of Arts and Manufuotores, 463. 
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Conwrvntory of Arts aud Trndei«, 445. 

Drnwiiiff nnd the Fine Arts, 4U7, 5UU. 

Ilielier Studies, 5U7. 

Laburaturie* for reseitrch, 5U7. 

Mine* and Minin<;, 4*24. 

Museum of Art, 601. 

Music, Sin. 

Polytechnic School, 403. 

St. Nicholas institute, 475. 

Union Centrale of Arts and Industry, fi03. 
Fatriuttsin and Public Schtmls, 3dj. 
Patriotism, inspired by Public Solu.ols, 399. 
Passtiu, Higher Trade' School, lij. 
Pattorn-shops, 450. 
Persperlivo. 5'20. 
Porsiiectometre, 6fi0. 
Pptroskne. Asricuitural School, 732. 
I'esth, Academy of Commerce, 78. 
Pc«tnlu7zi, and'lnduBtrial Schools, 765. 
Perth, Academy of Commerce, 7H. 
PiiiloHophy, 674. 
Phiirmnry and Chemistry, 143. 
Pitin.tt Srhoois, 37. 
Poland, School Sl^itistica, 717. 
PoliticrtI Kconomy. 736. 

Polytechnic Sch(K>Is in different countries, his- 
torical data, 37. 61, 'JU4, 4U3. 

Berlin, I1K2, 300, 331. 

Brunswick, 83. 

Cnrlsrujie, 83. 

Chemnitz, 399. 

Chcistinnia, 710. 

Co()enhn^n, 703. 

Dresden, 3U4. 

Del It, 095. 

Ghent. 619. 

Ilniiovcr. 165. 

Liej^, 031. 

La usn tine, 737. 

Munich, 1 id. 

Nuremburg, 403. 

Paris, 463. . 

Prngue, 47. 

Kl{jn,733. 

Stockholm, 715. 

St. Petersburg, 721. 

Stutt<;ard. 364. 

Zurich. 743. 
Popjwisilorf, Academv of Agrieulture, 207. 
Porcclnin Painting, 4^8. 
Portugal, area, population, schools, 789. 

Special Schools, 790. 
Post-ollice, Instructi<»n for, P# 
Potsdam, P<-h(»ol of Horticulture, 217. 
Prague, Polytechnic School, 47. 

Commercial School. 78. 

Conservatory of Music. 79. 

Manufacturers* ami Tradesmen's School, 41. 
Preparatory Section of Polytechnic School, 63. 

Berlin, 197. 

Carlsruhe, 84. . 

Dresden, 295 

Hanover, ir»6. 

Munich, 118. 

Paris Central School of Arta, 473. 

Riga, 7-M. 

Stuttgart, 384. 

Vienna, 53. 
Prusjiin, area, population, school*, 177. 

Special nnd Technical Schools, 178. 
Contents, 14. 
Pr)'taneum, FVench, 451. 

RnfTaeile, indebtedness of the Arts to, 518. 
nnvnissnn, on Drawing, 513. 
Rent Schools. 34, 43. 

Austria, 36. 

Bnvnria, 106. 

Prussia, 179. 190. 

Saxony, 289. 



Real Gymnasium, 43, 104. 

Reform' Schools and .^sricultnre, 5.V3. 7P5 

Regiunal Schools of A;;riculture, 547, 5t>l. 

Kcitctorinl Method, 407. M16. 

Ke|ietition or Review Schooh. 337, 391. 

Rheims, Industrial School. 4115. 

Kilibun. de«i<;Hiiig and wenriii«r, 493. 

Riga. Pol>technicSch<M>l, 733." 

Koiids and Bridges, Schools aod Classes of, 69. 

^Brunswick, 139. 

Carlsruhe, 85. 

Dresden. 296. 

Ghent, 631. 

Ilanovrr, 167. 

Lausanne, 789. 

Parm, 433. 

Prague. 48. 

Riga. 736. 

Stuttgard. 369. 

Vienna, 58. 

Zurich. 754. 
RielTcl, nnd Agricultoral School. 5r<). 
R«»clu'i6ucauld. founder of Art School, 453. 
Rome, Trench School of Art. 4l»9. 
Rosier, Plan of Agricultural School. 545. 
Rouen, Art School, 496. 

Rouhor, Commission on Technical Schools, 507. 
Rovillc. Model Farm. 558. 
Rural Economy, 144. 
Rural Architecture, 573. 
Rtissin, nrea, population, schools. 717. 

S|H!Cial and Technical Schools, 718. 
Content*, 20. 

Sailors, Schools for, 578, 

.*^iilt Miu'^? and Mining, 141. 

Sumuel«on, on Technical Schools. 223, 286. 3K. 

."^nndrart, Nuremberg Academy of Art, 101. 

Snnfonl. Henry S.. 633. 

Snxe-Altenl»erg. area, population, schools, 341 

S|)ecial and Professional Scho<ils. 343. 
Snxc-Coburg, area, population, schools, 344. 

Sfiecial and Professional Schools, 344. 
.^'ixc-Meinengen, area, population, SciiouU, 345. 

S [fecial and Professional Sr bonis, 345. 
Snxe-Weinier, area, population, schools, 346. 

S|)ecidl and Professional Scho<»l«, 346. 
Saxony, area, population, schools. 387. 

Special and Professional Schools, '.'S*. 
Contents, 15. 
Scharrer, and Technical Sc1h>o1s, 101. 
Schemnitz, Mining School, 80. 
Schlcissheim, Agricultural Scboo' 133. 
School-farm. 563. 
School-garden, 576. 
.»<chwerz, at Hohenheim, 378. 
Schneider's Iron Works, 387. 
Schroder, models for teaching Science, 28w 
Science nnd Labor, 679. 
Screw, uses of, 117. 

Sevres, Porcelain Works and Museum, 603. 
Sewing Schools. 
Shading, may be abused, 235. 
Shepherds*. Schools of, 574. 
Ship-building, 199. 583. 
Shuttle worth. Sir J. K., cited, 7B0. 
Silk-culture, 34. 
Singing, instruction in, 249. 
Soignies, School for stone-cutters. 617. 
South Kensington Museum, 668. 
Spain, area, population, aphools, 787. 

Sjiecial Schools, 7o8. 
Spinning Schools, .330, 445,493. 
Stenography, School of, 319. 
Stettin, Navigation School, 220. 
Stockholm, Sfieciiil Schools, 713, 71& 

Polvtechnir, 715. 

Industrial School, 713. 
Stokers. 585. 
I Stone-cutting Schr>oIs, 617. 
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Strnw-plniting Schools, 05. 
Slutt^irt, Art- work iiiens' School, 374. 

Builiiiiij Trades, 3<W. 

Museum of Intlustry, 394. «ik 

Torhmcal University. :k)4. 
St. Peterabiirg. Polylechnic School, 721. 

Agronomic Institute, 730. 

Construction 8choi)l of Surveying, 728. 

Fure«i .Academy, 7:W. ' 

Institution for Mn>i,»g Enguieers, 727. 

Public .Museums, 7:i3. 

School of Orientril Lnngunjjes, 729. 
Sweden, area, pu|)ulation. srhtuils, 7J 1. 

Sfiecml and Technical Schools. 7 J '2. 
Switzerhmd, area, population, iwlio >N, 735. 

S|)ccinl and Tech nii'-al Srhonls, 737. 
Surveying and Encineerinff, rM. 
Sunday Sclioiils, History of, 111. 

Austria, 35. 

Baden. 91, 111. 

Bavaria. 101, 105, 111, 112. 

H.'iniburj?. 152. 

Prussia, 179. 

Wurtemberg, 111. 

Tabarou, Methcxl of Tn<trnctinn, 480. 

Tneve, on Art and Drawing, 6o4, 669, 670, 07: 

Tailors' Academy. XtO. 

Teachers of Technical Schools, 70, 227. 7.-'2, 

Technical Education, AiithiritiM on, 32. 

Technical Education, ReHults of, 395. 

Ti'Iejjraphic Service, 421, 729. 

Teniers, 637. 

Thaer, A. D., and Ajrrjcnlturil Schools, 295. 

Tharaiid, Fore«»iry School, 3')7. 

I'houin, and the Garden of Plants, 557. 

Toijmarclli, 64'^. 

Tournni, Industrial School, 617. 

Trade Schools in ditferent countries. 

Austria, 39. 

Baden, 91. 

Bavarin. 105. 

Free Cities, 153, 153. 

Hanover, 164. 

Nassau, 173. 

Prussia, 181, 193. 

Wurtemberj. 3.VS. 
Trondjem, Technical School, 710. 
Turgol School at Pans, 540. 

Universities, or Superior Schools. 

Austria. 34. 

Baden, 82. 

Bavaria, 93. 

Belgium, 60S. 

Brunswick. 137. 

Denmark, 699. 

France, 401. 

Hanover, 163. 

Holland. 691. 

Italy, 787. 

Norway. 705. 

Portugal, 789. 

Prussia, 177, 

Russia, 718. 

Saxony, 287. 

Saxe VVeimar, 346. 

Spain, 791. 

Sweden- 711. 

Switzerland, 736. 

Wurtemberp, 35f. 
l^niversity, Industrial, 743. 
Valenciennes. School of Art, 438. 
Vaucanson, 427. 439. 
Vehrli. See VVherli. 
Versailles, Agronomic Institute, 548. 
Vervey, Industrial School, 616, 
Veterinary Instruction. 

Austria. 7.5. 

Denmark, 701. 



France, .ViO. 

Prussia, 21d. 

Russia, 732. 

Saxony, 311. 
Veterinary Surgery, special schools and course*. 

.VllVirt, 550. 

Berlin, 218. 

Coj)euhagen, 701. 

Curegheu, 634. 

Drc*dcu, 324. 

Grignun, 569. 

Huhenheim, 374. 

PopiKJIsilorf. 214. 

Tharand. 311. 
Victoris, Frere, aids of Scientific Drawing, 605. 
Vienna, Special Schools in. 

Apprentice Schools, 39. 

Art Schools, 79. 

Commercial Schools, 77. 

Dinsrrain. sciiuol connections, 100. 

Higher Trade Schools. 44. 45. 

Museum for Art and Industry, 668. 

Polytechnic School, 38. 50. 
Vilvorde, Horticultural School, 638. 
Vine Culture, 574. 731. 
Viiici, Leonardo da, 513, 521. 

Watch-'makinjr, Schools for, 

Bosangun, 491. 

CI uses. 492. 

Furtwaneen, 03. 

Geneva, <42. 

Morteau, 491. 

Snllanchcs, 43a 

V'liMon, 491. 
Wcnvinjj, Schools for Teaching. 

Belgium. 613. 

Mullhouse, 496. 

Mundaburc 116. 

Pa>8ault, 116. 

Prussia, 1H3, 203. 

Saxtuiy. 3(>5, 329. 
Werner, A. G., 314. 
Werner'i Mtiioral Museum, 315. 
Werner and Mining Schools, .iH, 
Wcihcnstoffin, Agricultural Institute, 127. 
Wheili, Jncob, 771. 
Winimer. Hermann, ?89. 
Winferthur, Public Sch<«i|s, 744. 
Wifiterthur. Schools in, 744. 
Wigard. 319. 
Wirth. 230. 
\Vood Carving, 116. 
Women. Technical Schools (or, 

Austria, 79. 

Bavaria, 136. 

Friince, 606. 

PrusHiri. 219. 

Saxony. 293. 
Wornum, Professor, 507, 
Work and Study. 
Workshoiis with Schools, 450. 

Augsburg, 117. 

Berlin, 199. 

Lausanne, 738. 

Lwge, 620. 

Pans, 460, 477. 

Stuttgart. 369. 

Zurich, 759. 
Workshops and Apprenticeshipa, 610. 
Wurtemberg, area, iwpulatiou, schools, 337. 

Statistics, 337. 

Special and Technical Schools. 35S. 
Contents, 16. 
Wur^burg, Masic School, 126. 

Zehlicke. on Drawing, 230. 

Zerrenmer, on Drawinjr, 2.'M). 

Zsirich. Federal Polvterhnic School, 733. 

Zwickau, School of Practical Miners, 319. 
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• Page. 

Aberdeen, bnrgh schools 716 

Absence of pupils 42*2 

Absence of teachers, how supplied. 421 

Acadettiical senate in university 665 

Academies of art, science, &c 599,683,704 

Accounts of school expenditures 423 

Activity the law of intellectual g^rowth 612 

Adams, F. C, art in the District of Columbia 725 

Adams, John, President 192 

, Message on occupation of permanent location of Qovemment 192 

Adams, John, first colored teacher in District 198 

Adams, John Qnincy, eulogy on William Curtin 203 

Art in the District 753; 757 

Addresses by visitors to pupils • 423 

Admission to public school 423 

Advertisements excluded from school 424 

African Civilization Society 223,226 

African Education Society - 2.18 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 219 

Age for attending school : 142,413,425 

Ages of population under twenty-one years, in school year 31 

Aix-la-Chapelle, school statistics 592 

Alabama, population, &c 323 

Legal status of colored people 323 

Schools for freedmen 325 

Albany, syptem and statistics of school 77,403 

Allegheny City, system and statistics of schools 411 

Alexandria City 283,284 

Ordinances respecting slavery 283 

Schools for colored children in 1812 .* .' . 283 

First school for contrabands - 285 

Kesults and condition in 1669 293 

Alsfeld, schpol statistics 713 

Altenburg, school statistics 706 

Alumnat and Alumnen 659 

Alzey, school statistics 713 

American artists for national works 725 

National convention in 1858 .'. ! 733 

Memorial and resolutions 735 

Ambush, Joseph, teacher of colored schools 240 

American political, social, and educatioixal policy 577 

Washington — Declaration of Independence— Constitution 577 

American landscape artists 726 

American Missionary Association 225 

Amencan Missionary Society , 225 

American Tract Society and the blacks 223 

American Tract Society of Boston 224 
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Page. 

American school life and system 577 

American schools, estimate of, by Rev. J. Fraser 577 

AuDPpach, school statistics ." t 708 

Analysis in English g^rammar 480 

Auhalt, area, population, school statistics ; 587 

Aualop^y, school statistics 705 

Annaberg, school statistics 713 

Annapolis, schools in 77 

Apolda, school statistics 706 

A^nparatus, care of 425 

Apprentices — 

Repetition schools in Berlin 593,621 

Dresden ^ 698 

Vienna 685 

Aptitudes for special knowled^ - 663 

Languages and science 663 

Aquarium iu Berlin 599 

ArbiturientDrufunpen, history of 641 

Architecture, schools for 591,596,697 

Arithmetic in schools, programme of — 

Boston.: 479 New York - 511,514 

Chicago 554,564 Norwich 507 

Cincinnati 5*26, 52?^, ooS 8t. Louis 535 

Louisville... 5:58 Philadefphia 544,549 

New Bedford 496 Springfield . 5U2 

New Haven 506 

Arkansas, population, &c 325 

Legal status of the negro 3*25 

Schools for freedmen 326 

Armstrong, S. C, and Hampton Institute - 397 

Amold, Professor Matthew, cited 6:J5 

Report on schools of Berlin and Prussia 625 

Art commission in J 859 7ii9 

Art in the District, by F.C.Adams - - 725 

Instructive study of 140,725 

Influence on the people 725,737,740 

Art, Pennsylvania, schools of 775 

Art and science .•- 140, 849 

Ashman Institute for colored youths * 382 

Assistant teachers 4-5 

Atlantic University for blacks * IWl 

Attendance, school, iu America and Europe ,. 134,618 

Washington, Georgetown, County, District 74 

Augsburg, school statistics 592,703 

Augusta, Georgia, svstem and statistics of schools 77 

Augusta, Maine, schools 77 

Austria, school system and results 537,688 

Professional schools 6j^2 

Real schools -.--. fri7 

Avery, Charles 380 

Avery College in Allegheny 381 

Avery Institute in Charleston .' 386 

Avondate, school statistics 715 

Ayr, public burgh schools 716 

B. 

Bacon, Francis, cited ; 629 

Influence on realistic instruction 629 

Bacon, Rev. Thomas, on teaching slaves iu 1/49 ^..^ 363 

Bacon, laws of Maryland— slavery 3<l5 

Baden, Grand Duchy, school statistics J 597,7^6 

Secondary schools , 712 

Baden-Baden, school statistics 712 

Bail, Louis, letter on drawing ^ 780 

B.ills, their place in Froebel's system * 613 

Ballot, significance in American polity 8:19 

Baltimore, system and statistics of schools 78,403 

Bamberg, school statistics 7o8 
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Baptism of slaves 306 

Baujjor, system and statistics of schools , 79 

Btinriekpr, tlie norrro astronomer 195, 207 

Jefferson's letter respcctiu$c 300 

Barnard, Henry : 297 

Lftterou drawinjj in European systems 7??2 

Letter onjeduoation in District of Columbia 5 

Keport on public schools in DivStrict 15 

Report on national education in Europe 653 

Keport on technical schools 881 

Basel Lniversity ' 59S 

Bateman, Newton, on schools for blacks , 342 

Bavaria, school system and statistics 587 

Bautzen, school statistics *. 705 

Bayreuth, school statistics 70?j 

Becraft, Maria, and sbuiinary for blacks 204 

Beach Institute in Savannah 34 1 

Bell, Georfje, and Browning family f 396 

Bell school-house in Washington 395 

Bell indispensable for school routine 42?i 

Benezct, Anthony 374 

Bergen, school statistics • 7J5 

Berue University 590 

BereaX'ollege, Kentucky ' 34H 

Berlin, Prussia, system and statistics of schools 593,009 

Elementary schools 593,004,608 

Secondary schools fiOo, 004 , 025 

Superior and special schools 590, 000, 0(J4 

Supplementary schools : 59S 

Gymnastic schools - 59S 

University * 590,005 

Pedagogic and Philologic Seminary 649 

Biddle Memorial Institute at Charlotte, N. C 370 

Bigelow, J. B,, colored schools in Alexandria , 2iJS 

Bierstadt, Albert •- .' 740 

Billing, Mary, teachei^ of blacks 399 

Birds-eye view.or visible notation - 815 

Birth-place cf residents of District 33 

Blackboard, manifold uses of . - -. 500 

Black law of Connecticut 1 330 

Blind persons in District , 43,57 

Blockmann, Pe.stalozz tan school in Dresden 095 

Board of education, couhtitution of 419 

Baltimore 78 Milwankee lul 

Boston 79 Newark 304 

Brooklyn 82 New Haven 305 

Chicago J.-, 85 New Orleans 300 

Cincinnati 87 New York 308 

Cleveland 83 Philadelphia 333 

Detroit 91 Providence 110 

Indianapolis 90 San Francisco 138 

Kingston 97 St. Louis 321 

Louisville 98 Washington 328 

Lowell 99 

Plan for District 337 

Boeckh, pedagogical seminary at Berlin •- 049 

Buok-agents not allowed in schools - 429 

Books for pupils, bow ordered and provided f 4:i7 

Bt.oks for teachers. .* 427 

Book-keeping, subject of instruction 429 

Boston, system and statistics of schools 79,80 

Historical development 469 

Course of instruction in detail * 470 

Boucher, Kev. Jonathan 392 

Abolition of slavery in 1763 393 

Bonn University 606 

Pedagogic Seminary 649 

Bondinut, Elms -^^^- .....t 149 

Brai' I wood, account of art school »ji^^^e€i-b>^XshQLOCL IC 77** 
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Br«»wfter, H. A-, and ci>lorf»d schooU .. 249 

Bremen, ^'•hool statistics ....... . .... 594 

BresJaa Uoiversitj . 590 

Brjrsr^T S. A-, city edacat'onal statistics - 410 

Brodstadien 668 

Brown, Elizabeth , 239 

Brown, Emiva V 227,257 

Brann, scbooi stati*t!c^ - . ' 592 

Brown, Henry R., ani->t 763 

Bronzes and marbl<^5 in the Capitol . . 751,765 

Brooklyn, system and statistics of schools ..i .... . ^^,4(13 

Brunswick, school system 592,703 

B iffalo, system and statistics of schools 83,404 

Buildings for school purpof^es 426,596 

Amount of school tax for 413,*'50 

Burgh schools in Scotland 718 

Numl>er, students, studies . ..... 7J9 

Authorities, teachers, bniBaries 719 

Barpher, or citizens school 133,589,627,635 

Baden 742 PrussU 605, 627, e28, 7 II 

Bavaria 7^;9 Saxony .- 705 

Berlin 595 Thuringian States •.. 706 

Xorway 715 Wurtemberg 714 

Bursaries 720 

B'lists and status's In the Capitol : 702,765 

Burlington, system and statistics of schools 83,404 

By-laws of committee to be observed by teacher 425 



California, population, &c 328,401 

Legal status of the negro 32S 

Calisthenics 433 

Calls ou pupils in school-hours 436 

Cambridge, system and statistics of schools 84 

Camden, system and statistics of schools 87 

Campbell, governor of Virginia, on the illiteracy of Virginia 839 

Canterbury school for colored girls - 32S 

Candidates for the office of teacher 431 

Capello, artist in the Capitol - 752 

Capitation tax in public schools ^ 54 

Capitol and Capitol Extension Building 730,7:?5 

Influence on American art ." 725,733 

Internal decorations 733 

Cost of paintings, bronzes, marbles...... ^ 749 

Care of school property 4:t2 

Carlsruhe, system of schools 592,708,712 

Carroll, Mrs. David, school for blacks 272 

Carving in Froebel's system 615 

Cassel, school statistics '. 592 

Catholic Church, and the education of the negro 203,217 

Cliemnitz, school statistics 592,7i<> 

Charleston, system and statistics 84 

Charli^town, system and statistics 84,4t»4 

Chelsea, system and statistics of schools 84 

Census, National - - 27 

District of Columbia, 180^^ ISIO, L820, 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860 27 

Compared with special census of 1867 28 

Keiuras of illiteracy in 1840, 1850, 1800 801 

General accin-acy substantiated • 8(>3 

Census of the District in 18(57 « 17 

Peculiarity in mode of taking 18 

Specimen of schedule, and instructions... t 21 

Results as to age, sex, color 35 

Central High School. (See High schools). 
Cession of territory to General Government — 

Maryland 179 

Virginia ^rj>.... r 180 
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Cba6e,S. P., and schools for the blacks '295 

Chase, Julia C, teacher of blacks ^22S 

Chase, Mary 285,311 

Chinese children in California 119 

Christianity and slavery 305 

Chapman, John G.^aitist in Capitol 730 

Chicago, system and statistics 84,404 

, Subjects and course of instmctiou 551 

Charitable institutions 0^,598,699 

Christiania, school statistics 715 

Christiansand, school statistics - 715 

Cincinnati, system and statistics of schools *. 87,4u4 

Subjects and course of instruction 5*24 

Colored schools 370 

Cities, public schools in 5,77 

Cities, American, statistics 130,409 

Cities, European, school systems j 133,593 

Cities, American and European, compared as to schools 1 33 

Citizenship and education : 577,838 

City College- 
Baltimore , ■ 78 

Louisville ifS 

New York 110,519 

Philadelphia , 114 

Class — system of organization 487, 6'25 

Classes in Prussian gymnasiums 003,6*25 

Class professors 6*25 

Classincation of pupils 431 

Cleveland, system and statistics of schools 88 404 

Cleanliness of pupils 434 

Cloj^ks in school 431 

Closing school-room at night 433 

Coburg, school statistics 706 

Coldwater, statistics of schools 404 

Colfax Industrial Mission and School 241 

Collier, Miss Mary A..-. 287 

Colors, instruction in : 493,555,613 

Colored children, regulations respecting 433 

Colored girls, special schools for 204,206 

Colored population in the District of Columbia 29 

Number, age, sex 27,270 

Schools, churches, illiteracy 19,4o3 

Statistics 217,233 

Historical development of schools 197 

Colored population in the several States 301 

Legal status as to schools in each State. (See Alabama, &c.) 

Cologne, public gymnasium, school statistics 592, 660 

Columbian College, statistics 69 

Columbian Institute for Blacks 200 

Columbus, system and statistics of schools 404 

Colleges in the District.- • 69 

Comenius, influence of 629 

Common objects, instruction in 55*2 

Competitive examination 141 

Composition in English language 4K) 

Compulsory school attendance 617,6*^8 

Committee, (see Board of Education) 432 

Commissioner of Education, resolutions respecting T. 3 

Special reports 15,851 

Circular 723 

Letters ^ - 5,7^2 

Concord, system and statistics of schooU ^6 

Conduct of pupils out of school ". 434 

Confessional, or denominational schools 693 

Conflict of the old and new in schools 462 

Congress of United States — 

Meetings prior to 1800 l 147 

Appropriations to art ^ t 723 

Power over schools in District -jjgiU3ed-t>y.ViJ.O OQ l€ 3 37 
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Connecticut, population, &c 32S.401 

Legal status of tli(3 uejrro 328 

Canterbury school legislation 328 

Consistorium in Prussian system • 609 

Constance, school statistics 712 

Constitution of United States and the District - --.-, 171 , 175 

Subject of school instruction — 429 

Contagious diseases in pupils 433 

Contested elections, effected by illiteracy and crime 

Continental Congress, meetings of -■ 162 

Disturbed by mutiny of troops 148 

Contrabands, first schools for 223,398 

Contributions by pupils in school 4^53 

Corcoran Art Gallery 767 

Corcoran, W. W 748 

Letter and deed of trust - 763 

Corporate schools - 110 

Cook, Eliza Anne '. - 216 

Cook, John F., Columbian Institute 2l>0 

Cooper Union .1 779 

Costin, William 203 

Corporal" punishment %. 561 

Regulations respecting 4:i5 

Counting, exercises in £m4 

Courses of study in graded schools in — 

Boston 409 Chicaj^o Sol 

Philadelphia 543 New IJedford 492 

Spriugfield 502 Now Haven 505 

St. Louis 533 Norwich 507 

Cincinnati 524 NewYoikCily 5(i9 

Crandall, Prudence, school at Canterbury • 3*28 

Crawford, art productions in Capitol ^ 7(»1 

Criticism and art • 72S 

Crow, liov. N. K., colored school 293 

Cube, use of, in infant culture .* » -- 613 

Cupar, public burgh school 717 

Curator in German universities - 6i»5 

Curriculum vitae 643 

Currie, James, on geography, cited 4ci 

!>• 

Damage to school property 436 

Dame school ^ 4tU) 

Dandritlge, Ann 2«»3 

I)tty-school8 tor blacks 232 

I>aytou, system and statisiics of schools 90,4(.«5 

Darmstadt, school statistics 592,713 

Deadly weapons in school 4:i6 

Deaf-mutes in District , 43 

Decoiativo art in the Capitol ...^ , 735,747 

iH'ticiencies in American education tf^l5 

})(.licieut school accitnunodations , 53 

Deti'nii(m of pupils after school 437 

Delaware, statistics .' 335,4'.»l 

Legal status of the negro *S\o 

pjeedmen's school 'Xy*i 

Departmental organization of schools 4"r7 

Detroit, school system and statistics 91,4i'4 

Digest of rules and regulations , 417 

Contents of : 4j:| 

Diploma of school attendance and proficiency 4:7 

Discipline or punishnn'fit \^ 417. 4i>l 

Discipline or training of the faculties 491,501,579 

Disenthrallment of the black rac«' • :U7 

Di>tnrbance of school by juirents ^ 4:;i 

District school in Cincinnati system • 52"J 

Chicago ,, 5:J4 

Dismission before close of school UigWewGoOgle^-^ 
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Districts, school, originallj two in Washington r)5j 

Directors of gymnasiums 651 

District of Columbia, original constitution !25 

History of cessi<m to General Government c 25, 145 

Population atdiffi*reut periods - *27 

Census by Commissioner of Education 1 37 

History of public schools , 49 

Plan for reorganization of public schools 137 

Doty, Duaue, ciry educational statistics -.... 413 

Douai, A., on German schools in the United States *bSl 

Douglas, Miss Margaret, imprisonment for teaching slaves 394 

Dow, Jesse E., and public school for blacks 215 

Drammen, school statistics 7J5 

Drawing, subject of school instruction 4*.i8 

European experience 782 

Professor Bail on modes of teaching - -• 780 

Philadelphia Art School 775 

Programmes and suggestions of methods 674,778 

Dresden, Saxony 59*^,669 

Elementary schools 592, 6h'9 

Secondary 592,694,705 

Superior and special • 592,696 

Charitltble institutions 699 

Educational associations ..." 700 

Summary of institutions 592,701 

Dubuque, school system and statistics 92,412 

Dumfries, public burgh schools 716 

Dunbar, public burgh schools ,.,m 716 

Dundee, public burgh schools ^, 716 

Dwight, Edmund ^ 84J: 



Edinburgh, public grammar schools .* 716 

Education, popular, and republican govemjuent 577 

Inadequacy of existing 801,837 

Eisenach, school statistics 706 

Eisenberg, school statistics 706 

Elborfeld, school statistics - 592 

Elgin, school statistics 7J6 

Election of teachers, how provided 439 

Elementary schools of Prussia 549 

Ellicott\s survey and map of Washington , * 26 

Ellsworth, Oliver " 151 

Elocution : 508 

Elwell, Rebecca 228 

Ely Normal .School for blacks in Louisville 348 

Emerson Institute at Mobile 324 

Emerson, George B., Boston English High School 484 

Endowments, educational 659 

ngland, parliamentary aid to art 736 

Art schools and appropriations * 749 

English high schools - 81,439,484,503 

E<[uality, social and school 577 

Erie, school system and statistics-. - 93, 411 

Erlangeu University 590 

Erlaugen, school statistics 708 

European city schools - 133,593 

Examination of teachers in Prussian system 640, 646 

Examination, on leaving gymnasium — 640 

Real school 644 

Exclusion of refractory pupils '. 440 

Expulsion of pupils r 440 

Exhibitions at close of schools 440 

Expense of public schools 401 

Evening schools 133, 4:J9 

Evening high schools 439 

Everett, Edward ;..." 468 
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Fach system of organization ' 625 

Factory children ■ 133,619,(520 

Factory schools ]33 

Faculties, in universities 590,665 

Falkirk, public gram mar school .-. 716 

Fall River, school system and statistics 414 

Falls of the Delaware and of the Potomac 165 

Fashions, German academy at Dresden .' 698 

Feaeral City 26,176 

Fees, paid by students— 

University lectures 667 

Secondary schools 688 

Elementary schools 683 

Female teachers 54,693 

Fial, John B., account of schools of Vienna 685 

Fick, N., teacher of colored schools 103 

Fine Arts, Academy of.- 776 

Fines fornon-attendanee 619 

Fires, management of 441 

Fletcher, Mrs. Mary 273 

Flagg, Lucy A : 233 

Fleet, John F '... 213 

Florida, population, &c 337 

Legal status of the negro 336 

Freedmen's schools * 323 400 

Fond du Lac, school system 96 

Force, William, history of the location of the Government 145 

Foundation, or endowed schools..*. . 692 

Fort Wayne, school system and statistics 414 

Fraser, Rev. James, estimate of American schools 577 

Frederick the Great, on educational policy of Prussia 609 

Freedmen's Bureau and colored schools 258 

Frederickshald, school statistics 715 

Friedrich William Gymnasinhi at Berlin - 654 

Plan of building , 798 

Friedrich William Gymnasium at Cologne •- 661,669 

Franke, A. H., and realistic instruction 629 

Frankfort, school statistics 637,592 

Franklin School building 71,795 

Free academies — 

New York 112 

Norwich , ,..-• 110 

Rochester 1J7 

Free cities of Germany, school statistics S^ 

Freeschools 509,699 

Freiberg, school statistics 705 

Freifiing, school statistics ; 708 

Franch language — 

American schools 4^ 

German schools 609,676,67* 

Scotch schools 7J6 

Freiburg, Baden, University 590 

Further improvement schools in Prussia 621 

Dresden 692,702 

Vienna 655 

Frobel, William Augustus, memoir and system 611 

Fiirth, school statistics 708 

0. 

Gardiner, Francis, Latin School of Boston 490 

Garnet, James M., illiteracy in Virginia * 805 

Georgia, population, &c 339,401 

Legal status of the negro and slavery 339 

Freedmen's schools 340 

Gera, school statistics ^ 7U7 

German cities 1 592 
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Pace 

German BchoolB in the United States, by Prof. Dooai 581 

Keasons for establishing f3dl 

Denominational and private 582 

Associations • 5^3 

Subject and methods 584 

German language 582 

German Teachers' Society 581 

Geography, method of teaching 481 

Greorgetown, city of - 26 

Population at diiferent periods '. 29 

School legislation and statistics 59 

Legal status of the negro 309 

Freedmen's schools 223 

Greorgetown College 69 

Giessen University and school 590,712 

Girls' high schools , •.-. 106,517,542 

Girls' high and normal schools .' 1 483,550 

Girls, separate schools for 691 

GifUof play in Froebel's system 613 

Gifts for pupils 442 

Gillette, Francis, cited 333 

Gibson, Bishop, and teaching slaves 362 

Glasgow, public grammar school 716 

Globes in teaching geography *..... 571 

Gonzaga College ' '. 69 

Gotha, school statistics 706 

Goodhope schools -•- 276 

Goodwin, M. B., history of schools for colored children in District 193 

Goodwyu, Rev. Morgan - 390 

The Negro Advocate in 1681 391 

Gordon, Mrs.. Charlotte 217,273 

Government, National, relative to District. 49 

Government employes in District 5. 40 

Gottingen University 590 

Gratz University and schools 590,592 

Greenock, public grammar school 716 

Greifswald University 606 

Grimes, Senator ' 265 

Grove, Mr. C.W 1 241 

Gymnasium in German system 135,625 

Prussia 693,604,710 

Saxon and Thuringian States 706 

Baden and Bavaria , • 708 

Darmstadt 713 

Wurtemberg 714 

Gymnastics 442, Gd6 

Gymnastics and athletic sports • 660 

Gradation of schools, plans of—- 

Baltimore 78 Newark 1C4 

Boston 79,469 New Bedford 492 

, Chicago 85 New Haven 105,505 

Cincinnati 87 Nor^irich 507 

Cleveland 88 New Orleans 106 

Columbus 90 New York 108,509 

Detroit 91 Philadelphia • 113 

Dubuque 92 Springfield ., 120^537 

Hartford 95 Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96 San Francisco 118 

Louisville 99,537 St.Loilis 121,533 

Madison 100 Washington 128 

Milwaukee 101 

Gradea in American city public schools, specimen of nomenclature : 

Academy 77,97,112,117 College 78>98, 107,110 

Adult 502 Colored 87,93,110,124 

Alphabet 112,125 Contraband 223 

Boys and girls 79,104,114 Corporate 110 

Branch 102 Cosmopolitan 1J9 

Central 107,114 Creole 102 

Chinese 118 District ,^c^ 85,1)5 

Classical 100,432 EngUsh .j*^ti^dJoy.Lp;.QG 90,439 
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Grades in American city public schools, specimen of nomenclatnr^^-Continaed. 

Evening 78,96,124 Normal 81,84 

Free -.: 83 Primary 96 

Freedmen -.- 323 Rural 101 

German-English 87,93 Secondary 94,98 

Girls 78,79,104 Select 79 

Grammar 80,107 Senior 91,112 

High 78,91, 104 Suburban 130 

Indian * 118 Technical 487 

Industrial 105 Town 95 

Intermediate 82,87,116 Training 94,119 

Junior 101,112 Truant 502 

Lancasterian . 59 Ungraded 113,118 

Latin and Latin grammar 81,95 Union 86,111 

Middle 97,101 Ward 104,120 

Mixed 104,111 White 107 

Night 88,262 

Grammar of English language 480 

Grammar schools, orffanioation, studies 469,473 

American examples 77,469 

European examples ..* 577 

Grand Rapids, school system and statistics 405 

Greek spirit and literature 663 

Language '..^ 669,716 

Greiz, school statistics .' 707 

Greenough, Horatio .^ 754 

Statue of Washington 754 

Grounds and school premises... • 441 

Gray Friars' Gymnasium, in Berlin 657 

Geometry, elements of 495,517 

Grimma, school statisties • — ..• .... 705 

H. 

Haddington, school statistics 716 

Hale, John P., schools for colored children S64 

Hall, Ann Maria 198 

Halle University 606,590,592 

Hallowell, Benjamin 273 

Hamburg, school statistics 59^ 

Hamilton, Scotland, school'statistics 716 

Hampton Normal Institute, Virginia ^ 397 

Hanover, school system : 592,704 

Hammerfest, school statistics 715 

Prussian province 710 

Harlan, Senator 318 

Hamilton, Alexander 150 

Hannibal, school system and statistics • 405 

Harper, Robert G., cited 176 

Harrington, Henry F v 601 

Harrisburg, school system and statistics....* 94 

Hartford, school system and statistics 95 

School for colored children 335 

Freedmen's Relief Society 229 

Hays, A., school for colored children 215 

Head-master 651 

Hebrew, in German secondary schools 669,676,677 

Heating apparatus 462 

Hecker, A. J 632 

Hecker, J. Julius 633 

Hecker, J. R 631 

Heidelberg, University and schools 590,712 

Heilbroun, school statistics 714 

Hesse-Cassel, school system and statistics 597 

Hesse-Darmstadt, school statistics 587,713 

Secondary schools 713 

Hesse-Nassau, secondary schools 7J0 

Hemphill, Senator, and Wilberforce University 319 

Higher burgher-school. -ig-z-edbyGoOgk «*» 
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HighflcboolB, in dty system 412,463 

Boston 81,482 San Francisco 119 

Baltimore 78 Springfield .' 503 

Chicago 85,572 New Haven 506 

Cincinnati 532 St. Louis 535 

Louisville 99,542 Providence • 117 

Hartford 95 New Orleans 107 

Norwich 507 New York 519 

High school, in European svstem 692,595 

Berlin secondary schools 625 

Dresden 694 

Vienna 686 

Hildburghausen, school statistics L 707 

History, elementary lessons 497 

History, teachers of, how trained , 649 

Hobbs on education of the blacks 349 

Hof, school statistics 706 

Holidays 444 

Hoss on schools for the blacks :..«. 344 

Hopkins, Mark, on Hampton Normallnstitute 393 

Hongh, Dr. Franklin 16 

Report on census of District 17 

Howaro, O. O., schoolson Barry Farm 279 

Howard University ^- 245 

Charter and history -7- 248 

Building 250 

Departments of instruction 251 

Householder's schedule for a census 19 

Howland, Emily, and Miss Mi ner*s school 210 

Humanists and realists, conflict of 663 

Humboldt, William von 642 

System of gymnasium leaving examination. ..' 642, 646 



Idleness in school 578 

Dgen, rector 659 

Illiteracy in District of Columbia .' .- 76 

Whites — colored — sexes 76 

Illiteracy, extent and evils of, in IJnited States 810,833 

Leigh's report — contents 801 

Mann's comment 833 

Bhrds-eye views ;. « 815 

Remedy and prevention 836 

Illinois, population .• 401 

Legal status of the negro 342 

Colored children in Chicago 343 

Dliteracy by national census , 804,809,815 

Incorporated schools .....* 69 

Indianapolis, school system and statistics 96 

Indiana, population 344 

Legal status of the negro ^ 344 

Illiteracy 801 

Infont schools A 134,616,686 

Seminariesfor teachers of 593 

label's system 611 

Industrial schools for freedmen 243,399 

Ingoldstadt, school statistics 708 

Instruction, board of, for District 139 

Institutes for city teachers 444 

Inspection, board of, for District 139 

Innspruck University 590 

Intermediate grade of schools, examples of. 87,113,445 

Inverness, school statistics J - 717 

Iowa, population ^ « 345,401 

Legal status of the negro 345 

Irrine, school statistics •*. 716 
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Jackson, Andrew, on colored soldieo 357 

Janitors 445 

Jeflforson, Thomas 51,195 

President of trustees of public schools 51 

Memoranda respectinji^ location of seat of Qovemment 185 

Opinions of mental capacity of theneg^ 195,300 

Letter respecting Banneker 297 

Jena, University and schools 590, 7U6 

Jenifer Institute for Colored Youths 356^ 

Jersey City, school system 96,405' 

Johnson, John Thomas 214 

Johnson, Lorenzo D 823 

Johnson, Richard M • 319 

Jones, Arabella 211 

Jones, Matilda 239 

Judson, Andrew, Canterbury school • 329 

K. 

Eairserslauten, school statistics ;. -••• 708 

Kansas, population 345,401 

Legal status of the negro : 345 

Kempton, school statistics #. 70d 

Keene, school system 97 

Kentucky, population 346,401 

Legal status of the negro 346 

Freed men's school ?49 

Berea College 348 

Kiel University 590 

Kilmarnock, school statistics 717 

Kirkenbright, school statistics 716 

Kindergarten, Frcebel's system 583,611 

Historical development 611- 

System as a whole 612 

* Garden and its plays 613 

First ffiftof play 613 

Second gift of play *. 613 

Third, fourth, and fifth gifts of play 614 

Sixth giftof play -. 614 

Physical exercises 615 

Religious influences and surroundings 615 

Treatises on 616 

Kingston, school system and statistics 97,411 

Kingsley, J. L., on early schools of New Haven 505 

Kno wledgfe, personal acquisition, not an inheritance 841 

Necessary to a republic 577,844 

Deficiency in the United States....^ • 837 

Konigsberg, university and schools : 590,592 

Kongsberg, school statistics 715 

L. 

Lafayette, visit to African schools • 365 

Lanark, public grammar school 716 

Lancasterian school in the District 52 

Landau, school statistics 7(^ 

Lands, public 140 

Landshut, school statistics 1 7(^8 

Languages, study of 6.T7 

Latin language 637 

Retained in Prussian real schools 634,638 

Latin schools 81,487,7(10 

Laurvig, school statistics 715 

Lawrence, school system and statistics 97,411 

Leavenworth, school system and statistics 9S 

Leaving examinations in Prussia 640,645 

Leaving school premises....* ^ ^ 445 
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Lecture fees in German nniversities 667 

Lee, Bishop, on schools for the negro '.. 335 

Leigh, Edwin, on illiteracy in United States .r. 801 

Author of birds-eye system of notation , .... 815 

Tables of illiteracy, compiled from national census *.. 804 

Birds-eye views or maps of State illiteracy 814 

Lichtenstein, school statistics 587 

^ Legal status of the colored popalation 301 

District of Columbia 305 311 

Several States 301-400 

Lehrplan of organization 625 

Leith, public grammar school 716 

Leipsic, university and schools '. 590,592,705. 

Lenox, Walter 209 

Leonard, Rev. C 241 

Lessons out of school-hours 446,496 

Lewis School for blacks at Macon 341 

Lewiston, school system and statistics...^ 98 

Leutze, Emanuel - 741 

Westward the Course of Empire, &c 741 

Libraries, public-^ 

Munich 704 

Berlin 599 

Vienna ^. .;. 683 

Libraries, school ..i. 136 

Cincinnati 88 

New Orleans 107 

St. Louis 124 

Lindau, school statistics 708 

Lippe-Detmold, school statistics 587 

Lippe-Schauemburg, school statistics , S7 

Lottery for school purposes in District 

Loomis, Silas L 84 

Louisiana, population 349,40 

Legal statas of the negro 349 

* Freedmen*s schools 350 

Local administration of city schools 419,669 

Louisville, school system and statisticsl .... .* «, 98,405 

Lowell, school system and statistics 99,405 

Lubeck, school statistics 588,592 

LinlithflTOw, school statistics 716 

Luxemburg, school statistics 587 

Ludwi^sburg, school statistics 714 

Lytton, on education of working classes in Austria 688 

M. 

Macon, Lewis School 341 

Madison, James ■- 175,187,727 

Madison, school system and statistics 101,406 

Magdeburg 592 

M£istrator municipal magistracy of Berlin 609 

Maine 342,401 

Legal status of the black 342 

Mainz, school statistics 713 

Manchester, school system and statistics 101,406 

Mandal, school statistics - 715 

Mann, Horace 837 

Inadequacy of existing means of popular education ^37 

Mann,LydiaB .-- 210 

Mann,MariaR 237,240 

Manners in school.... 446 

Manual of methods, American 492,511,551 

Marbles in the Capitol 750,765 

Marienthal, Froebers normal and model school at 615 

Marriage, condition of District population 29,30 

Marburg University 590 

Map-drawing 564,569 

Martin, J. Stella -* f^r\r\n]f> ''^^' 
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Maryland, population ...•. 906,401 

jjegal status of the negro 308 

Freedmen'fl schools 352 

Deed of cession of District 181,191 

Massachusetts 357,401 

Lef^al status of the negro 357 

Smith's school for colored children 358 

Drawing injpublic schools 78^ 

Mason, Joseph T 216 

Mason, Thomas H * 216 

Masonic lodge for the blacks 285 

Mathew, Father 218 

■May, Rev. 8. J., and Canterbury school 329 

Mathematics :.. 486.633 

American schools 491 j 501 

German high schools 639 

Scotch burgh schools 669,675 676 

Matriculation 667 

Maturity examinations in Prussia '. 640 

Gymnasiums 642 

Keal schools 644 

McCoy, B 213 

McElroy, Father 218 

Medals and prizes in schools.... • 447 

Meigs, M. C 733,743 

Meiniugen, school statistics 1 w 707 

Memphis, school system and statistics 406 

Mental arithmetic 479 

Memmingen, school statistics 708 

Mecklenourg-Schwerin, school statistics 587 

Mecklenburg' Strelitz, school statistices 587 

Meetings of teachers *. 447 

Merrill, N. P 103 

Metals and minerals 498 

Methodist church and slavery in District 173 196,219 

Michigan 357,401 

L«gal status of the negro 357 

Middle schools in Grermany 625 

Middleton, C. H 214 

Blill, J. S., cited 481 

Military schools 591,597,608 

Milwaukee, school system and statistics 101,406 

Blining, academies of 591, 597, 6oe, 6:32 

Minister of public instruction in Prussia 608 

Missouri, population 359,401 

Legal status o^he negro 359 

Freedmen*s schools 360 

Mississippi 358,401 

Legal status of the negro '. 358 

Freedmen*s schools 359 

Miner, Miss Mvrtella 65,206 

Normal school for colored teachers 207 

Fund for an institution 210 

Mixed schools for boys and girls 691 

Mobile, school system and statistics 103 

Modern languages 134,448 

American schools 138,520 

European schools 637 

Morris, B. F., originator of Howard University 245 

Morris, E. J., art in the District 734 

Montrose, public grammar school 716 

Morals, when and how taught.... 447 

Mothers* method in infant schools 613 

Monroe, James 300 

Munich, school system 592 704,708 

University 590 

Munster, university and schools 590,59:} 

Music 138,44:} 

MUUheim, scllbol statistics -^t^t^T^ 712 

Mutinyof troops in Philadelphia ^ ;QQSl^ 149 
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Nashyille, school system and statistics 103 

Naseman, Professor, cited 630 

Natchez, school system and statistics 103 

Nat Turner insQnection, influence on colored schools 300, 307 

Nassau, school statistics 587 

Nation, functions of, in United States 192 

Nationalflag, holidays : 444,497 

National Government, intelligence necessary to 577,833 

Action respecting schools in the Distinct 49 

Provision for colored schools 49 

National census of District 27 

niiteracy returns 801 

National Sailors and Soldiers* Orphan Home.... 69 

National Freedmen's Relief Association 224,234 

Nationality of population in District 35 

National polytechnic school, or university 144 

National intelligencer cited 197,206 

Native artists in national memorials 725 

Natural history in schools.... 629 

Nature, study of v 663 

German programmes 671 

American programmes 555 

German-Amencan programmes .*. 585 

Naval schools 591,606,682 

.Neau, Ellas, and negro schools in New York 361 

Nebraska 401 

Needle-work , 450 

Negro, legal status of 301-400 

Neustadt, school statistics 706 

New and old, in education • : 662 

Newark, school system and statistics ^ 104,406 

New Bedford, school system and statistics 492 

New England freedmen aid societies 227 

New Brunswick, school system and statistics • 103 

New Haven, school system and statistics 104,406 

New Hampshire .• 400,401 

Legal status of the negro 400 

New Jersey, population 400,401 

Legal status of the negro 400 

New Orleans, school system and statistics 106,406 

Newport, school system and statistics 105 

Newton, A. E 293,232 

New York, population ^.. 361,401 

Legal stattis of the negro 361 

Schools for colored children M 361 

Manumission Society 364 

Freedmen's Relief Association 226 

New York City, school system and statistics 509 

Kight schools 88,229,262 

Niles, school system and statistics IJ] 

Non-attendance at school 142 

Nordliogen, school statistics 708 

Norwich, school system and statistics .* Ill 

North Carolina, population 363 

Legal status or the negro 369 

Freedmen's schools 369 

Normal schools, American • 143,443 

City Teachers 535 

Colored schools 324,341,348,355,397 

Normal schools, European 134 

Infant schools ^ ., 59;i 

Elementary schools 594,621 

Secondary schools 648 

Special studies 648,649 

North Berwick, public grammar school 716 

Norway, statistics of city schools 715 

Nuremberg, school statistics 592 

Nuthall, teacher of colored school --f - ^"b^'GoO^tc ^^^ 
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O. 

Oberlin Colle^ 374 

Oblate Sisters of Providence 205 

Observation, faculties and cultnre of. 611 

Object lessons 511,527 

Occupations of neighborhood, study of • «• 557 

Occupations of the population in District 39 

Ochringen, school statistics 714 

Offenbach, school statistics 713 

Offenbnrg, school statistics 712 

Ohrdruf, school statistics ^ 706 

Ohio, population 370,401 

Legal status of the negro 370 

Schools and colleges for colored children and youths 371 

Wilberforce University 372 

Old and new, conflict 602 

Oldenburg, school statistics 587 

Oneida Institute 967 

One session a day 449 

Opening exercises ^ 449 

Optional studies .- • :. 506 

Orphans 43 

Orphan asylums and schools 69,233 

European •. 598,686,699 

Ould, Henry, Lancasterian teacher 52 

Oswego, school system and statistics US' 

Oral instruction 492,552 

Order of exercises 501 

Oregon, school statistics 401 

P. • 

Paintings in the Capitol 726 

Artist — subject — cost 765 

Paisley, public grammar school 717 

Parry, A. H 283 

Parker, W. H., city educational statistics 412 

Patterson, James W 253,266 

Pay-pupils in public schools 54 

Parents and parental interest in schools 133,143 

Eepresentation in dchool organization.... 139 

Parson, school statistics 709 

Pedagogic seminaries in universities 648 

Pedagogic? trial-year , 647 

Peebles, public gramxyir school ..a 717 

Pennsylvania F. 374,401 

Legal status of the negro 374 

Schools and academies for cplored children 374 

Benezet, and the Society of Friends '. 374 

Pensions for teachers in Prussia 624 

Permanent seat of Government for the United States 145, 192 

Act establishing 184,189 

Persico,. Luigi - 753 

Penmanship 477,538 564 

Peter, Mrs. Sarah, founder of Philadelphia School of Design 777 

Perth, public grammar schools 717 

Pestalozzi 611,633 

Peterboro school for colored children 367 

Peterhead, school statistics 716 

Pforta, boarding gymnasium 659 

Pforsheim, schoolstatistics 7J2 

Philadelphia, school system and statistics 113,407 

Subjects and courses of instruction •. 543 

Freedmen*s relief societies 226 

School of design for women '- 777 

Philbrick, John, extracts from 473,482 

Philological seminaries 648 

Physical education : .^^ 442,615 

German schools ^jTgTfeeti^.Vt£P0LG 660 
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Pickard, J. L., modification of Chicago manual 573 

Pierson, Rev.H. W - 294 

Pirmasens, school statistics 709 

Pittsburg, school system and statistics 416 

Plaiting, Froebel's system 615 

Plan of lessons 625 

Planen, school statistics 705 

Play in infant culture .• 612 

Polytechnic school 591 

Berlin 596 

Dresden 697 

Munich..-.*. 704 

Vienna... '. 683 

Recommended for District 1 136,144 

Police force in taking census 25 

Potsdam, school statistics ^ 592 

Political teaching * 451 

Pomeroy, Mrs t.-.. 239 

Pope Gregory XVI 217 

Portraits in Executive Mansion 764 

Portsmouth, school system and statistics 116 

Portland, school system and statistics 115 

Potter, Henry 66,198 

Powell, William H 730 

Discovery of the Mississippi • 731 

Powers, Hiram «. 753 

Poor scholars - 52 

Population of District 17 

Several States, (see each State) 413 

Punctuality in pupils and teachers 134,450 

Public schools in District 49 

For colored children 1 252 

Prague University and schools 590,592 

Primary schools, examples of..., 450 

Baltimore 79 New Bedford 492 

Boston 79,470 New York 511 

Chicago 551 Philadelphia .' ' 544 

Cincinnati 525 Froebers system 612 

Louisville 537 

Privatdocenten in German universities 667 

Private schools in District 59,61,70 

Professors in German universities '. 666 

Processes of education, not developement - 579 

Professional training and improvement Of teachers 576, 621 

Province, in Prussian system '. 609,710 

Public service, examination for ^ 668 

Provincial school conferences 653 

Prussia, system of public schools 609 

Elementary 600,642 

Progressive development 601 

Statistics 600,710 

Secondary, classical 604 

Secondary, realistic 628 

Superior v 664 

Special 608,728 

State superintendence 609 

Profane language by pupils 451 

Providence, school system and statistics 116,416 

Promotions from class and grade 451 

Prizes, medals, &c • : 447 

Progymnasien in Prussia 626 

Punctuation ^.«^. ..•«»...» ^^•^••.•^•^•.••^••. 513 



Quaestor in university organization • 666 

Quarter-money in Vienna 688 

QuindaroHigh School for blacks »^ 346 
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R. 

Race, Bcbools irrespectire Of • • •••• 257 

Randolph, John * 728 

Ratisbon, school statistics 709 

Ravensbarg, school statistics 714 

Raumer, cited ." 639 

Read and write 841 

Inability 801,841 

Reading and fipelling 492,555 

Reading, hints and methods 553,555,561 

Boston 478 

Real schools and realistic stndies ^ 583,626,628 

Historical development 626,629 

Existing place in Prussian system 627,635 

Different kinds and grades 627 

Government regulations of examinations in 1859 6% 

Subjects and methods of instruction.. 637,639 

Teachers, exterior position 639 

Relations to university and public service 640 

Leaving examination 644 

Real schools, statistics of 595,606 

Drecledn 695 

Baesn 712 

Bavaria 708 

Prussia 710 

Saxony 705 

Thuringian States 706* 

Wurtemberg 714 

Real estate and real estate owners in District 76, 130 

Ream, Vinnie, statue of Lincoln 762 

Recess in school session 453 

Recitations, length and frequency 559 

Rector 651 

University : 665 

Repeating verses and maxims 472 

Register of pupils 552 

Reichenbach, school statistics 705 

J Religious instruction 449,583,614 

importance in Prussian schools 623,650,669 

Renfrew, public grammar schools 717 

Residence, leo^h of, in- District 37 

Resolute Benehcent Society 197 

Reiss-Greitz and Strelitz, school statistics 587 

Removal of teachers 454 

Repetition or review schools 621 685 

Republican government and popular education 839 

Reutlingen, school statistics 714 

Rhetoric 508 

Rothenburg, school statistics .... 709 

Rothersay, public grammar school 717 

Rhode Island, population 383 

Legal status of the negro 383 

Richards, A. C 17,25 

Richards, Z 48 

Richmond, normal schools 397 

Ricks, Louisa 241 

Robinson, 286 

Rochester, school system and statistics 117 

Rostock, university and schools 592,590 

Rousseau, influence on modem schools 632 

Roxbury, school system and statistics 412 

Rules and regulations of public schools, digest..... •• 417,448 

& 

Sabbath schools for the blacks 821,284 

Sacraments and slavery • 905 

Sacramento, school system and statistics y^m,.. 118 
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Salaries ef city teachers 403 

Saalfeld, school statistics 707 

8aii Domingo, colored refugees 205 

San Francisco, school system and statistics 118,407 

Sartain, John, material for account of art in Pennsy lyania 775 

Saturday, half or whole holiday 459 

Savage, James, first primary school in Boston 470 

Savannah, school system and statistics 120 

Saxony, city school systems 689,705 

Special schools 739 

University 706 

Saxe-Altenburg, school statistics 706 

Saxe-Coburg, school statistics 706 

Saxe-Meiningen, school statistics 706 

Saxe-Weimar, school statistics 706 

Schedule for taking census of District 20 

Schleiz, school statistics 707 

Schleswig-Holstein Prussian province 710 

School-houses — 

Cost of, in the United States 411,413,850 

Names given to 505 

Plans of 795 

Scholarships 718 

School architecture ....71,144,795 

School board. (See Board of education.) 

School documents 419 

School funds in the District .* 268 

School lands ^ 140 

School legislation intheDistrict 49 

Washiugton 50 

Georgetown 59 

County 62 

School session each day 456 

School-year 456 

Schopfheim, school statistics 7J2 

Schwabach, school statistics 709 

Schwartzburg, Rudoldstadt. 587 

Schweinfurt, school statistics • 709 

Schulpforta, a boarding gymnasium 645 

Schul-deputation in Berlin 609 

Searle, J., and Lancasterian school 298 

Seaton, Samuel A 509 

Selkirk, public grammar schools « 717 

Becker, Archbishop, in 1741 363 

Sectarian teaching 451 

Secondary schools in city systems '135,137,457 

European systems 135,595,625 

Bade* 712 Prussia 710 

Bavaria 708 Saxony 705 

Darmstadt 713 Saxon principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713 Scotland 716 

Norway 715 Wurtemberg 714 

Semler, Charles, realistic school 630 

Senses, systematic culture of • 492,613 

Sewing in schools 458,472 

Sessions each day and week 449,456 

Seward, W. H., and Mrs., interest in colored schools 209 

Sex, population by 27 

Seating pupils, how regulated 458 

Seaton, W. W 63,201 

Shaffer, Amy, portrait of Lafayette 731 

Shee, Six Martin Arthur, on art and native artists 737 

Silesia, province 710 

Sinsheim, school statistics.... 712 

Skien, school statistics 1 715 

Slavery, on the relation ta schools and education 28,64 

Smith, Elizabeth 217 

Smith, Gerrit, school for blacks 367 
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8mitb, school for colored childien in Boston 357 

Smothers, Henry, and Smothers school-house 199,203 

Snow, BeDJamin, and Snow riot in 1835 201 

Sondershaosen, school statistics 707 

Sonthopen, school statistics 709 

Sonth Carolina, population 305,401 

Legalstatus or thenegro ••• 305 

i^^edmen's schools 384 

Special reports of Commissioner — 

Public schools in Districtof Columbia audacities 13 

Technical schools 785,881 

National education 851 

Special school, functions of 664 

Special schools 133,458,608,696,849 

' Arts and sciences 140,591,596,785 

Colored schools 64,305 

Speler, school statistics 1 709 

Spelling in school programmes of— 

Boston 477 New Bedford ... .4 493 

Chicago 653,563 New York •... 512 

Cincinnati..* ...r» 527 

Spelling, methods of teaching 553,558,563 

Springfield, Illinois, school system and statistics J21,4]l 

Sprin^eld, Massachusetts, school system and statistics 120. 408, 502 

Spilleke, and realistic instruction 633 

State debts and location of the Capitol 186 

State, relations to universities in Germany ..!.... 608,665 

Stayanger, school statistics .».!.. 715 

St. Agnes Academy for colored girls in 1852.... 222 

St. Aloysius School for colored eirls.... 239 

St. Ann's Catholic Orphan Asylum 69 

Statistics of schools and education. (See Tables.) 

Stenography, school of .' 697 

St. JosepVs Orphan Asylum 69 

St. Louis, school system and statistics 121 

St. Martin's school for colored girls 240 

St. Paul, school system and statistics 124,416 

St. Rose Institute at Alexandria 285 

St. Augustine Normal School in North Carolina 369 

Stettin, school statistics 592 

St. Vincent Catholic Orphan Asvlum 69 

Street, Augustus R., ana Yale School of Art 779 

Stirling, public grammar schools.. 717 

Stranraer, public grammar schools 717 

Straubing, school statistics 709 

Stuttgardt, school system 592,703 

Studieutag at Sculpforta , 660 

Studies and text-books ••••' .^. 73 

Courses in detail. (See Graded schools.) 

Supervision and superintendents.!. 132,143 455 

Suffrage and illiteracy 850 

Sumner, Charles * 320 

Sunday schools in European systems 621 

Supplementary schools and agencies.......... 136,143,598 

Supplies of fuel and stationery..... — ...'..... 458 

Support of public schools • 140 

Sulley, artist, in the Capitol 731 

Stone, Horatio, in the Capitol 733 

Suspension of pupils 457 

Syllabus of lectures and lessons 458 

Syracuse, school system and statistics 1259408 

Syphax, William 317 

Superior schools and education ISS^ISS 

Swayne School for blacks at Montgomery •• .. •• 394 

T. 

Tabbs, T., teacher of colored children 213 

Translation, keys, and otherhelps rv— t ^^ 
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• Page. 
Tables, population, schools, scholars, teachers, ezpensea— 

I. District of Columbia — 

Population, school-age, sex, color 27,32 

Nationality, voters, illiteracy, orphans i 35,43 

Public schools, city of Washington 57 

Public schools, city of Georgetown 60 

Public schools, county of Washington ' ^.. 62 

Public schools, general summary • 67 

Private schools, special schools • 69 

IJ. American cities — 

Salaries paid superintendents and teachers in 403,409 

Summary in forty-two cities 409 

Expense in detail of public schools in nineteen cities ....; 410 

Cost of public schools in thirty-five cities 411 

Comparative statistics of eight public high schools 413 

Educational statistics of thirty -seven cities in seventeen particulars 412, 416 

III. European cities, population, schools- 
Berlin 594,595 

Dresden 701 

Vienna 682,684 

Thirty-seven chief cities of Germany -. 592 

Cities in — 

Baden 713 Saxony 705 

Bavaria 718 Saxon principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713 Scotland 716 

Norway 715 Wurtemberg 714 

rV. States— area, population, schools — 

1. United States— area, population, valuation 401 

Children of school-age, schools, scholars, teachers 401 

2. School income and expenditure 402 

3. GermanStates — elementary schools , 587 

4. GermanStates — secondary schools 583 

Gymnasia, progymnasia, real schools, burgher schools 588 

5. German States and Switzerland, univerBitios •• 590 

Faculties, professors, students • 590 

6. German States— special and professional schools 591 

Agriculture, architecture, commerce, fine arts 591 

Forestry, mining, military, naval, trade 591 

7. Secondary schools, population, &c., in — 

Baden 712 Saxe-Altenburg 706 

Bavaria 708 Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.... 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713 SaxeMeiningen 707 

Norway 715 Saxe-Weimar 706 

Prussia 604,710 Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt 707 

Reuss-Greiz 707 Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen ... 707 

Reuss-Schleiz 707 Scotland 716 

Saxony 705 Wurtemberg 714 

y. Coloied population; freedmen*s schools^ 

Stafckical tables 29,262,270,325,327.336,338,342,349, 

356, 359, 360, 369, 387, 390, 397, 400 

VI. Statistics of illiteracy 801 

Tables compiled from national census 804 

1. Illiteracy in 1840 804 

2. Illiteracy in 1850 and 1860 806 

3. Per cent, of illiterate adults in 1850 and 1860 808 

4. Illiterate persons aged 20-21 : 812 

5. Percent, of illiterate whites in 1840 :.... 812 

Bird's eye views or maps of illiteracy : * 

1. imterate whites m 1840 814 

2. Illiterate whites in 1850 8M 

3. Illiterate whites in 1860 ■. 81^ 

4. Illiterate whites,*male and female, 1850 82( 

5. Illiterate whites, male and female, 1860 • 822 

6. Ratio of male and female illiterates, 1850 823 

7. Ratio of male and female illiterates, 1860 824 

8. Illiteracy of the freedmen 826,828 

9. Aggregate illiteracy of the United States in 1860 830 

10. Percent, of aggregate illiteracy I840-'50 832 

11. Percent, of aggregate illiteracy t850-*60 -^ 833 

12. Per cent, of aggregate illiteracy, 1840-*60 3m^e^^r^OGghc 834 
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Tain, public grammar school 717 

Talladep^ Normal School for colored teachers 3S4 

Taste, defect of national 579 

Taxation forpchool purposes 623 

Teachers* salaries, male and female 403 

Classified for forty-two cities 409 

Compared for nineteen cities 410 

Teachers in the District, sex and salaries- 
Washington 6.S 

Georgetown 61 

County 64 

Colored schools - 67 

District 67 

Teachers' professional schools and training — 

Elementary, in Prussia 594,621 

Elemeptary, in Austria 685 

Elementary, in Dresden 696 

Teachers' pensions 624 

Teachers' Institute for city schools 115 

Technical schools and instruction 133,135,591 

Contents of special report on 785 

Temperature of school-rooms 460 

Tennessee, population '. 387,401 

Legal status of the negro 387 

Freedmen's schools 388 

Terre Haute, school system 126 

Texas, population 388 

Legal status of the negro 389 

Freedmen's schools 390 

Text-books, how supplied 427 

Theological Institute in Washington \ 243 

Boston organization 243 

Time, allotment to each study 496 

Tobacco, use of, by pupils or teachers 460 

Toledo, school system 127 

Ton.sberg, school statistics 1 715 

Top cal method in geography 569 

Tracts, religious, in school 460 

Trade schools 133,591,608 

Trades, instruction in, 557 

Traveling allowance for teachers 649 

Trenton, school system 126 

Troy, school system and status 127,406 

Trial-year for young teachers 81 

Triest, school statistics 592 

Trondhjem, school statistfics 715 

Truancy, ho w dealt with 81,459,502 

Trumbull, J ohn ^ 726 

Historical paintings in the Capitol 726 

Adverse and unjust criticism . 727 

Trumbull, Mrs. Lyman 233,239 

Trustees of public schools 50 

Trustees for colored schools 233,256 

Truth, condition for its reception 846 

Tucker, St. George, on slavery in 1796 306 

Tuition and lecture fees 54 

Turner society and Gorman schools 582 

Tumanstadt, or normal school for teachers of j^ymnastics 660 

Turner, Rev. W., and colored schools in Hartford 334 

Tumey, Dr.E., educational labors for the blacks 243 

Tubingen, University and schools ,. 690,714 

U. 

Uberlineen, school statistics *..... 713 

Ulm, school statistics • 714 

Universal education not yet reached 801,836,843 
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University Bjstom of Qermany 664 

Relation to royemments — support t)65 

Officers of administration 665 

Faculties and departments .• 666 

Professors and instrnctors 665 

Students — admission — fees 667 

Attainments for admission, and of American college on graduation 668 

Statistics 590 

Universities of Prussia.... 596,606 

Faculties — professors — students 606 

Receipts and expenditures 607 

State grant to university of Berlin for 1865 608 

Distribution of State grant 608 

Universities of England, compared with German 665 

Union Seminary for blacks of J.F.Cook ^ , 201 

V. 

Vacations 461 

Vaccination 461 

Valparti, artist , 752 

Figure of Liberty ^ 752 

Valuation of taxable property in the United States -, 401 

Van Bockelen on education of the blacks • 353 

Vanderlyn, landing of Columbus • 730 

Vanloman, school for colored girls « 204 

Van Lemuel, Sabbath school : 217 

Vashon, Professor, on freedmen^s schools 1 325,327 

Schools for blacks in Georgia 340 

Schools for blacks in Louisiana 350 

Ventilation 467 

Vermont, population, schools ...^ 400,401 

Legal status of the negro 400 

Illiteracy 139 

' Virginia, population 307 

I Legal status of the negro - 307,390 

Freedmen^s schools ^ T 396 

Deed of cession of thedstrict 26,180 

Retrocession 36 

Statistics of illiteracy 805,841 

Visitors of schools, to be selected from parents 139 

Vizthum,' Rudolf, founder of gymnasium 695,705 

Vocal culture 574 

Vocal music 448,475,519,524 

Voting, where exercised, by residents of District • 39 

Vienna, in Austria 592,683 

Compared with Washington 683 

General riew of school system and statistics 682,688 

Elementary schools 685 

Repetition schools 687 

Secondary schools 688 

School code of 1869 , 686 

University 590 

Virtue and intelligence 577 

W. 

Waldcck, sohool statistics 587 

WaldsQut «... 712 

^" MissMary 211 

fah E 227 

fist 731 

Chepultepec 731 

istrial school M 242 

ouse 70^800 

on teaching slaves 363 

York..... 510 

287 
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Washington City, location -' 26,191 

. Originally called Federal City 26 

Survey and map - - 26 

Popalation at different periods • 27 

School lej^islation . 50 

SchooUtatiatics 57,128,408 

School-houses 70 

System and statistics compared with other cities...! 13*2 

Ordinances respecting^ colored population 311 

Condition of colored schools 195 

Washington Christian Mission 228 

Washington Art Union 7Xi 

Washington, George 8,577 

Action respecting location of the Capitol 387, J90 

Proclamation of thanksgiving for a national government 1 92 

Portrait in Capitol 731 

Statue by Greenongh 754 

Wangh, Nancy, teacher 263 

Wayland Theological Seminary I-- 245 

Weidon, school statistics 7Ci9 

Weimar, school statistics 7(k3 

Weissenburg^ school statistics 7(»9 

Weights and measures 527,561 

Weir, Robert, artist 7:W 

Embarkation of the Pilgrims 7:U) 

Wells's graded system of studies 5al 

Wesleyan Seminary for colored pupils 2u4 

Westphalia, province of - *. 710 

West Point Military Academy l'>9 

West Virginia, population and schools *^91> 

Legal status of the negro \ «'{9J 

Freedmen's schools 400 

Wheeling, school system 129 

Wbitefield, George, and slavery 374 

Wigtown, school statistics 717 

Wisconsin, population, &c 4^0 

Legal status of the negro 1 4iM) 

Wilbur, Miss Julia 2>7 

Wilberforce University for blacks in Ohio '- 372 

Wilmington, school system and statistics 129 

Wilson, Senator i Slfl 

Wiltberger, C. H 2(1-3 

Wimmer, Dr. Hermann 689.695 

Wise, Henry A 7;'>S 

Wiese, Dr., on Prussian high schools ;. 6'J6 

Women, schools of design for 775,777 

Wood, Ellen B 2:«) 

Worcester, school system and statistics 4('9 

Word method, in reading 1 492,;'53 

Worms, school statistics 712 

Wormley, Mary, colored teacher 21 1 

Writing, hints as" to teaching 477, r»()4 

Wtlrtemberg, school statistics 5?^, 714 

Wurtzborg, University and schools 590,709 

German gymnasium ^ 577 

Z. 

Zanesville, school statistics •• 411 

Zittau, school statistics 705 

Zweibrlicken, school statistics •. n "" ^ 

Zurich University , '*4 

Zwickau, school statistics 

713 

O 7U 

... 801.838,843 
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